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CABEZA DE V ACA, AL V AR NUÑEZ 


three otbers were all of a party who es- 
caped from shipwreck and the natives. 
These four lived for seHral ,years among 
the Indians, and, escaping, made their 
way to the Spanish settlements in north- 
ern 
lexico in the spring of 1536. In the 
follO\\ing year Cabeza de Vaca returned to 
:-':pain; in 1,')40 was appointed go\'ernor of 
Paraguay; in 1543 explored the upper 
Paraguay Hi\'er, and in 1544 was deposed 
Ly the colonists and afterwards impris- 
oned and sent to Spain. After trial he 
\\ as sentenced to be banished to Africa, 
but was subsequently recalled, granted 
many favors by the King, and was made 
judge of the Supreme Court of Seville. 
He published two works, one relating to 
his experiences in Florida, and the other 
to his administration in Paraguay, both 
of which are of considerable historical 
value, and have been published in various 
languages. lie died in I';e\'ille about 1560. 
'j'he JOllrllcy Through Xpw Mexico.- 
The following is his narrath'e of his jour- 
TI{'y through Xew .Mexico in 1333-36, from 
his J(rlatiolL: 


telling me bow terrified they wer
,'" be- 
seeching us to be no longer angry, and 
said that they would lead us in the direc- 
tion it was our wish to go, though they 
knew they should die on the \\ aYe 
Whilst we still feigned to be dis- 
pleased lest their fright should leave them, 
a remarkable circumstance happened, 
which was that on the same day many 
of the Indians became ill, and the neÜ 
day eight men died. Abroad in the coun- 
try, wheresoe\'er this became known, there 
was such dread that it seemed as if the 
inhabitants would die of fear at sight 
of us. They besought us not to remain 
angered, nor require that more of them 
should die. They believed we caused their 
death by only willing it, when in truth 
it gave us so much pain that it eould not 
be greater; for, beyond their loss, we 
f(.ared they might all die, or abandon us 
of fright, and that other people thence- 
forward would do the same, seeing what 
had come to these. \Ve prayed to God, our 
I
ord. to relieve them; and from that time 
the sick began to get better. 
We witnessed one thing with great ad- 
Wf' told these people that we desired to miration, that the parents, brothers, and 
go where the sun sets; and they said in- wives of those who died had great sympa- 
habitants in that direction were remote. thy for them in their suff
ring; but. when 
"e commanded them to send and make dead, they showed no feeling, neither did 
kno\\n our coming; but they strove to ex- they weep nor speak among themselves, 
cuse themselves the best they could, the make any signs, nor dare approach the 
people being their enemies, and they did bodies until we commanded these to be 
not wish to go to them. Not daring to taken to burial. 
disobey, however, they sent hro women, "'hile we were among these people, 
one of their own, the other a captive from which was more than fifteen days, we 
that people; for the women (an negotiate saw no one speak to another, nor did we 
even though there be war. "'e followed see an infant smile: the only one that 
them, and stopped at a place where we cried they took off to a distance, and with 
agreed to wait. They tarried five days; the sharp teeth of a rat they scratched 
and the Indians said they could not have it from the shoulders down nearly to 
found anybody. the end of the legs. Rf'ping this cruelty, 
We told them to conrluct us towards the and offended at it, I asked why they did 
north; and they answered, as before, that so: they said for chastisement, because 
except afar off there were no people in the child had wept in my presence. These 
that direction, and nothing to eat, nor terrors they imparted to all those who 
could water be found. Notwithstanding bad lately come to know us, that they 
an this. wp persisted, and said we desired might give us whatever they had; for they 
to go in that course. They still tried to knew we kept nothing. and would relin- 
excuse them!"f'lvcs in the best manner pos- quish all to them. This people were the 
sible. At this we became offended, and most obedient we had found in an the 
one night I went out to sleep in the woods land, the best conditioned, and, in general, 
a part from thpm; but directly they came comely. 
to where I was. and remained all night The siek having recovered, and three 
without sleep, talking to me in great fpar. da,ys ha\'ing passed since we came to the 
2 
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place, the women whom we sent away re- seated with their faces turned to the 
turned, and said they had found very wall, their heads down, the hair brought 
few people; nearly all had gone for cat- before their eyes, and their property placed 
tIe, being then in the season. We ordered in a heap in the middle of th6 house. From 
the convalescent to remain and the well this place they began to give us many 
to go with us, and that at the end of blankets of skin; and they had nothing 
two days' journey those women should they did not bestow. They have the finest 
go with two of our number to fetch up persons of any people we saw, of the 
the people, and bring them on the road to greatest activity and strength, who best 
receive us. Consequently, the next morn- understood us and intelligently answered 
iug the most robust started with us. our inquiries. \Ve called them the Cow 
At the end of three days' travel we nation, because most of the cattle killed 
stopped, and the next day Alonzo del Cas- are slaughtered in their neighborhood, and 
tillo set out with Estevanico, the negro, along up that river for over 50 leagues 
taking the two women as guides. She they destroy great numbers. 
that was the captive led them to the river They go entirely naked after the man- 
which ran between some ridges, where was ner of the first we saw. The women are 
a town at which her father lived; and dressed with deer skin, and some few men, 
these habitations were the first seen, hav- mostly the aged, who are incapable of 
ing the appearance and structure of fighting. The country is very populous. 
houses. We asked how it was they did not plant 
Here Castillo and Estevanico arrived, maize. They answered it was that they 
and, after talking with the Indians, Cae- might not lose what they should put in 
tillo returned at the end of three days to the ground; that the rains had failed for 
the spot where he had left us, and brought two years in succession, and the seasons 
five or six of the people. He told us he were so dry the seed had everywhere been 
had found fixed dwellings of civilization, taken by the moles, and they could not 
that the inhabitants lived on beans and venture to plant again until after water 
pumpkins, and that he had seen maize. had fallen copiously. They begged us 
This news the most of anything delighted to tell the sky to rain, and to pray for 
us, and for it we gave infinite thanks to it, and we said we would do so. We also 
our Lord. Castillo told us the negro was desired to know whence they got the maize, 
coming with all the population to wait and they told us from where the sun 
for us in the road not far off. Accordingly goes down; there it grew throughout the 
we left, and, having traveIJed a league region, and the nearest was by that path. 
and a half, we met the negro and the Since they did not wish to go thither, we 
people coming to receive us. They gave us asked by what direction we might be5\t 
beans, man:}' pumpkins, calabashes, blank- proceed, and bade them inform us con- 
ets of cowhide, and other things. As this cerning the way; they said the path was 
l)('ople and those who came with us along up by that river towards the north, 
\\
re enemies, and spoke not each other's for otherwise in a journey of sevenÌf'en 
language, we discharged the latter, giv- days we should find nothing to eat, excf'pt 
ing them what we received, and we de- a fruit they call chacan, that is ground 
parted with the others. Six leagues from between stones, and even then it could. 
there, as the night set in we arrived at with difficulty be f'aten for its dryness 
the houses, where great festivities were and pungf'ncy - which was truf'. Tlwy 
made over us. \Ye remained one day, and showed it to us there, and we c(luld 
the next set out with these Indians. They not eat it. They informed us also 
took us to the settled habitations of that, whilst we travelled by the riwr 
others, who lived upon the same food. upward, we should all the way pass 
From that place onward was another through a people that were their ene- 
usage. Those who knew of our approach mies, who spoke their tongue, and, though 
did not come out to receive us on the they had nothing to give us to eat, they 
road as the others had done, but we found would receive us with the best gO(ld-will, 
them in their houses, and they had made and present us with mantles of cotton, 
others for our reception. They were all hides, and other articles of their wealth. 
3 
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Still it appeared to them we ought by of it, until reaching permanent habita- 
no means to take that course. tions, where was abundance of maize 
Doubting what it would be best to do, brought together. They gave us a large 
and which way we should choose for quantity in grain and Hour, pumpkins, 
suitableness and support, we remained two beans, and shawls of cotton. With all 
days with these Indians, who gave us beans these we loaded our guides, who went back 
and pumpkins for our subsistence. Their the happiest creatures on earth. \Ye gave 
method of cooking is so new that for thanks to God, our Lord, for having 
its strangeness I desire to speak of it; brought us where we had found so much 
thus it may be seen and remarked how food. 
eurious and diversified are the contriv- Some houses are of earth, the rest all 
ances and ingenuity of the human family. of cane mats. }'rom this point we mal'ch- 
Not having discovered the use of pipJ...ins, ed through more than a hundred leagu('s 
to boil what they would eat, they fiU of country, and continuaUy found settled 
the haU of a large calabash with water, domiciles, with plenty of ma.ize and beans. 
and throw on the fire many stones of such The people gave u!', many deer and cotton 
as are most convenient and readily take shawls better than those of New Spain, 
the heat. When hot, they are taken up many beads and certain corals found on 
with tongs of sticks and dropped into the South sea, and fine turquoises that 
the calabash until the water in it boils come from the North. Indeed, they gave 
from the fervor of the stones. Then us everything they had. To me they gave 
\\hatever is to be cooked is put in, and five emeralds made into arrow-heads, 
until it is done they continue taking out which they use at their singing and dan- 
cooled stones and throwing in hot ones. cing. They appeal'ed to be very precious. 
Thus they boil their food. I asked whence they got these; and they 
Two days being spent while we tarried, said the stones were brought from some 
we resolved to go in search of the maize. lofty mountains that stand towards the 
We did not wish to follow the path lead- north, where were populous towns and 
ing to where the cattle are, because it \"Cry large houses, and that they were 
is towards the north, and for us very purchased with plumes and the feather.! 
circuitous, since we ever held it certain of parrots. 
that going to\\ ards the sunsct we must Among this people the women are treat- 
find what we desired. ed with more decorum than in any part 
Thus we took our way, and traversed of the lndias we had visited. They wear 
all the country until coming out at the a shirt of cotton that falls as low as the 
South sea. Kor was the dread we had knee, and over it half sleeves with skirt
 
of the sharp hunger through which we reaching to the ground, made of dr('ss('d 
should have to pass (as in verity we did, deer skin. It opens in front and is brought 
throughout the SE'w'nteen days' journey of close with straps of leather. They soap 
which the natives spoke) sufficient to hin- this with a certain root that c1í'ans('s 
del' us. During all that time, in ascend- well, by which th('y are enabled to keep 
ing by the river, they gave us many cov- it becomingly. Shoes arc worn. TIJ(' 
('rings of cow-hide; but we did not eat of people all came to us that we should 
the fruit. Our sustenance each day was touch and hless them, they being HI',\" 
ahout a handful of deer-suet, which we urgf'Dt, which we f'Ould ac('omplish only 
had a long time bf'en used to sa\.ing for with great labor, for "ick and well all 
such trials. Thus we passed the entire wishí'd to go with a benediction. 
journey of seventeen days, and at the close These Indians ever accompani('d us un- 
we crossed the river and travelled other til they delivered us to others; and all 
seventeen days. held full faith in our coming from heaven. 
As the sun went down, upon some plains "-hile travelling, we went without food 
that lie between chains of very great moun- all day until night, and we ate so little 
tains, we found a people who for the as to astonish them. \Ve never felt ex- 
third part of the year eat nothing but the haustion, neither were we in fact at all 
powdí'r of straw, and, that being the sea- wf'ary, so inured \\ere we to hardf'lhip. 
son when we passed, we also had to eat \Ye possessed great influence and author- 
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ity: to preserve both, we seldom talked 
with them. The negro was in constant 
conversation; he informed himself about 
the ways we wished to take, of the towns 
there were, and the matters we desired 
to know. 
We passed through many and dissimi- 
lar tongues. Our Lord granted us favor 
with the people who spoke them, for they 
always understood us, and we them. \Ve 
questioned them, and received their an- 
swers by signs, just as if they spoke our 
language and we theirs; for, although we 
knew six languages, we could not every- 
where avail ourselves of them, there be- 
ing a thousand differences. 
Throughout all these countries the peo- 
ple who were at war immediately made 
friends, that they might come to meet us, 
and bring what they possessed. In this 
way we left all the land at peace, and we 
taught all the inhabitants by signs, which 
they understood, that in heaven was a 

[an we called God, who had created the 
sky and the earth; him we worshipped 
and had for our master; that we did what 
he commanded and from his hand came 
all good; and would they do as we did, 
nIl would be well with them. So ready of 
apprehension we found them that, could 
we have had the use of language by which 
to make ourselves perfectly understood, 
we should have left them all Christians. 
Thus much we gave them to understand 
the be
t we could. And afterward, 
when the sun rose, they opened their 
llands tog-et her with loud shouting tow- 
ards the heavens, and then drew them 
down all over their bodies. They did 
the same again wllf'n the sun went 
down. They are a people of good comli- 
tion and substance, capable in any pur- 
Ruit. 
In the town where the emeralds were 
presented to us the people gave Dorantes 
over six hundred open hearts of deer. 
They ever keep a good supply of thf'm for 
food, and we called the place Pueblo de 
los Corazones. It is the entrance into 
many provinces on the South sea. They 
who go to look for them, and do not en- 
ter there, will be lost. On the coast is 
no maize: the inhabitants eat thf' pow- 
der of rush and of straw, and fish that is 
caught in thf' sea from rafts, not having 
canoes. "lth grass and straw the women 


cover their nudity. They are a timid and 
dejected people. 
We think that near the coast by way 
of those towns through which we came are 
more than a thousand leagues of inhabited 
country, plentiful of subsistence. Three 
times the year it is planted with maize 
and beans. Deer are of three kinds; one 
the size of the young steer of Spain. 
There are innumerable houses, such as are 
caIIed bahfos. They have poison from a 
certain tree the size of the apple. For ef- 
fect no more is necessary than to pluck 
the fruit and moisten the arrow with it, 
or, if there be no fruit, to break a twig 
and with the milk do the like. The tree 
i
 abundant and so deadly that, if the 
leaves be bruised and steeped in some 
neighboring water, the deer and other an- 
imals drinking it soon burst. 
\Ve were in this town three days. A 
day's journey farther was another town, 
at which the rain fell heavily while we 
were there, and the river became so swol- 
len we could not cross it, which detained 
us fifteen days. In this time Castillo 
saw the buckle of a sword-belt on the neck 
of an Indian and stitched to it the nail 
of a horseshoe. He took them, and we 
asked the native what they were: he an- 
swered that they came from heaven. \Ye 
questioned him further, as to who had 
brought them thence: they all responded 
that certain men who wore beards like 
us had come from heaven and arrived at 
that river, bringing horses, lances, and 
swords, and that they had lanced two Ind- 
ians. In a manner of the utmost indif- 
ference we could feign. we asked them 
what had become of those men. They an- 
swered us that they had gone to sea: put- 
ting their lances beneath the water, and 
going themselves alRo under the water; 
afterwards that they were seen on the 
surface going towards the sunset. For 
this we gave many thanks to God our 
I.ord. We had before d('spaired of ever 
hearing mm.p of Christians. Even yet we 
were left in great doubt and anxiety, 
1hinking those people were merely persons 
who had come by sea on discoveries. How- 
eyer. as we had now such exact informa- 
tion, we made great('r speed, and, as we 
advanced on our way, the news of the 
Christians continually grew. We told the 
natives that we were going in search of 
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that people, to order them not to kill nor more than two thousand back -loads of 
make slaves of them, nor take them from IDdize, which we gave to the distressed 
their land5, nor do other injustice. Of and hungered beings who guided us to 
this the Indians were \ cry glad. that place. The next day we despatched 
\\-e passed through many territories four meß5engers through the country, as 
and found them all vacant: their inhab- we were accustomed to do, that theJ' 
Ïtants wandered fleeing aIIlong the moun- Rhould call together all the rest of the 
tains, without daring to have houses or Indians at a town distant three days' 
till the earth for fear of Christians. The march. We 
(-t out the day after with all 
sight was one of infinite vain to us, a the people. The tracks of the Christians 
land very fertile and beautiful, abounding and marks where they slept were contin- 
in springs and strcams, the hamlets de- ually seen. At mid-day \\c met our mes- 
serted and burned, tht> people thin and sengers, who told us they had found no 
weak, all fleeing or in concealment. As Indians, that thcJ' were rO\ ing and hid- 
they did not plant, they appeased their ing in the forests, fleeing that the Chris- 
keen hunger by eating roots and the bark tians might not kill nor make them 
of trees. \Y e bore a share in the famine slaves; the night before they had observed 
along the whole way; for poorly could the Christians from behind trees, and dis- 
these unfortunates provide for us, them- covered what they were about, ca.rrying 
selves being so reduced they looked as away many people in chains. 
though they would willingly die, They Those who came with us were alarmed 
brought shawls of those they had con- at this intelligence; some returned to 
cl'aled because of the Christians, present- spread the news over the land that the 
ing them to us; and they related how the Christians were coming; and many more 
Christians at other times had come would have followed. had we not forbid- 
through the land. destroying and burning den it and told them to cast aside their 
the towns. carrying away half thp men, and fear, when they reassured themselves 
all the women and the boys, while those and were well content. At the time we 
\\ ho had bef'1l ahle to escape wpre wander- had Indians with us belonging 100 
ing about fugitives. "-e found them so leagues behind, and we were in no C'Ondi- 
alarmed they dared not remain anpvhere. tion to discharge them, that the.r might 
They would not nor could they till the return to their homes. To encourage 
earth, but preferred to die rather than them, we sta;yed there that night; the day 
live in dread of such cruel usage as they after we marched and slept on the road. 
recpived. Although these showed them- The following day those whom we had 
selves greatly delighted with us, we feared sent forward as messengers guided us to 
that on our arrival among those who held the place where they had seen Christians. 
the frontier, and fought against the Chris- \Ve arrived in the afternoon, and saw at 
tians, they would treat us badly, and rc- once that they told the truth. \Ye pC'r- 
\enge upon us the conduct of their ene- ceivpd that the persons were mounted, by 
mies: but. when God our Lord \,as pleased the stakes to which the horses had hC'en 
to bri ng us therf', thC'y began to dread and tied. 
respect us as the others had done, and From this spot, called the river Pptu- 
even somewhat more. at which we no lit- tan, to the river to which Die
o de Guz- 
tIe wondered. Thence it may at once be man came, we heal'd of Chri!'tians. lIIay 
seen that. to bring all these people to be be as many as SO leagues; thence to 
Christians and to the obedience of the the town where the mins onrtook us. 
Imperial 
fajesty, they must be won by 12 leagues, and that is 1
 leagues from 
kindness, which is a way certain, and no the South sea. Throu
hout this region. 
other is. wheresoe\'er the mountains extend, we 
They took us to a town on the edge of saw clear traces of gold and lead, iron, 
a range of mountains, to which the ascent copper, and other metals. .Where the set- 
is over difficult cra.gs. We found many tled habitations are. the climate is bot; 
people there collected out of fear of the e,'en in JanuarJ' the weather is very 
Christia.ns. They received us well, and warm. Thence toward the meridian, the 
pres
nted us all they had. They gave us country unoccupied to the Xorth 
..a i
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unhappy and sterile. There we underwent there, and of the manner of my coming, 
great and incredible hunger. Those who which they accordingly did. From this 
inhabit and wander over it are a race of river to the town of the Christians, named 
evil inclination and most cruel customs. San Miguel, within the government of the 
The people of the fixed residences and province called New Galicia, are 30 leagues. 
those beyond regard silver and gold with Five days ha.ving elapsed, Andrés Do- 
indifference, nor can they conceive of any rantes and Alonzo del Castillo arrived 
use for them. with those who had been sent after them 
When we sa\v sure signs of Christians, They brought more than six hundred pe 
and heard how near we were to them, we sons of that community, whom the Clu'i!" 
gave thanks to God our Lord for having tians had driven into the forests, and who 
chosen to bring us out of a captivity so had wandered in concealment over the 
melancholy a.nd wretched. The delight we land. Those who a.ccompanied us so far 
felt let each one conjecture, when he shall had drawn them out, and given them to 
remember the length of time we were in the Christians, who thereupon dismissed 
that country, the suffering and perils we all the other!!! they had brought with 
underwent. That night I entreated my them. Upon their coming to where I was, 
companions that one of them should go Alcaraz begged that we would summon 
back three days' journey after the Chris- the people of the towns on the margin 
tians who were moving about over the of the river, who straggled about under 
country, where we had given assurance cover of the woods, and order them to 
of protection. Neither of them received fetch us something to eat. This last 
this proposal well, excusing themselves was unnecessary, the Indians being ever 
bpcause of weariness and exhaustion; and diligent to bring us all they could. Di- 
aJthough either might have done better recUy we 8ent our messengers to call 
than I, being more youthful and athletic, them, when there came six hundred souls, 
J"et seeing their unwillingness, the next bringing us all the maize in their pos- 
morning I took the negro with eleven Ind- session. They fetched it in certain pots. 
ians, and, following the Christians by closed with clay, which they had concealed 
their trail, I travelled 10 leagues, passing in the earth. They brought us whatever 
three villages, at which they had slept. else they had; but we, wishing only to 
The day after I overtook four of them have the provision, gave the rest to the 
on horseback, who were astonished at the Christians, that they might divide among 
sight of me. so strangely habited as I was, themselves. After this we had many high 
and in company with Indians. They words with them; for they wished to 
stood staring at me a length of time, so make slaves of the Indians we brought. 
confounded that they neither hailed me In consequence of the dispute, we left 
nor drew near to make an inquiry. I at our departure many bows of Turkish 
bade them take me to their chief: accord- shape we had along with UR and many 
ingly we went together half a league to pouches. The five arrows with the points 
the place where was Diego de Alcaraz, of emerald were forgotten among others. 
their ca.ptain. and we lost them. We gave the Chris- 
After we had conversed, he stated to me tians a store of robes of cowhide and oth- 
that he was completely undone; he had er things we brought. We found it diffi- 
not heen able in a long time to take any cult to induce the Indians to return to 
Indians; he knew not which way to turn, their dwellings, to feel no apprf'llf'nsion 
and his men had well hegun to experience and plant maize. They were willing to 
hunger and fatigue. I told him of Cas- do nothing until they had gone with us 
tillo and Dorantes, who were behind. 10 and delivered us into the hands of other 
leagues off, with a multitude that con- Indians, as had been the custom; for. if 
duded us. He thereupon Rent three they returned without doing so. they Wf're 
cavalry to them, with fifty of the Indians afraid they should die, and, going with us, 
who accompanied him. The nf'gro return- they feared neither Christians nor lances. 
ed to gllidf' them, while I remained. IOuI' countrymen became jealous at this, 
a
ked the Christians to give me a certifi- and caused their interpreter to ten the 
çate of the year, month, 
nd day I a-rrind Indians that we were of them, and for a 
7 . 
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long time we had been lost; that they and affirm most positively, that, if they 
were the lords of the land who must be haye not done so, it is the fault of the 
obeyed and served, while we were persons Christians. 
of mean condition and small force. The After we had dismissed the Indians in 
Indians cared little or nothing for what peace, and thanked them for the toil they 
was told them; and conversing among had supported with us, the Christians 
themselves said the Christians lied: that with subtlety sent us on our way under 
"e had come whence the sun rises, and charge of Zeburos, an Alcalde, attended 
they whence it goes down; we healed the by two men. They took us through for- 
sick, they killed the sound; that we had eRts and solitudes, to hinder us from inter- 
come naked and barefooted, while they had course with the natives, that we might 
arrÏ\'ed in clothing and on horses with neither witness nor have knowledge of the 
lances; that we were not covetous of any- act they would commit. It is but an 
thing. but all that was given to us we instance of how frequently men are mis- 
directly turned to give, remaining with taken in their aims; we set about to 
nothing; that the others had the only pur- preserve the liberty of the Indians and 
pose to rob whomsoever they found, be- thought we had secured it, but the con- 
stowing nothing on anyone. trary apppared; for the Christians had 
In this way they spoke of all matters arranged to go and spring upon those we 
respecting us, which they enhanced by had sent away in peace and confidence. 
contrast with matters concerning the oth- They executed their plan aof! they had 
ers, delivering their response through the designed, taking us through the woods, 
iuterpreter of the Spaniards. To other wherein for two days we were lost, with- 
Indians they made this known by means out water and without way. Seven of our 
of one among them through whom they men died of thirst, and we all thought to 
understood us. Those who "'peak that have perished. :!\tany friendly to the 
tongue we discriminately call Primahaitu, Christians in their company were unable 
which is like Raying Vasconyados. \Ve to reach the place where we got water 
found it in u:o.e over more than 400 the second night, until the noon of next 
leagues of our trawl, without another day. \Ve travelled 25 leagues, little more 
oyer that wholp extf'nt. E,-en to the or If'ss, and reached a town of friendly 
last, I could not convin{'e the Indians Indians. The Alcalde left us there, and 
that we were of the Christians: and only went on 3 leagues farther to a town caned 
with great effort and soliC'itation we got Culiaçan where was l\Ielchior Diaz, prin- 
them to go back to their residenC'es. We cipal Alcalde Dnd Captain of the Province. 
ordered them to put awa
 apprehension, The Alcalde )Iayor knew of the expe- 
establish their towns, plant and cultivate dition. and, hearing of our return, he im- 
the soil. mediately left that night and came to 
From abandonment the country had al- where we were. He wept with us, giv- 
ready grown up thickly in trees. It is, ing praises to God our Lord for having 
no doubt, the best in all these Indias, the c
 tended over us sO great care. He 
most prolific and plenteous in prO\.isions. comforted and entertained us hospitably. 
Thrpe times in the year it is planted. It In behalf of the governor, Nuño de Guz- 
produces great variety of fruit, has heau- m1in and himself, he tendered an that he 
tiful ri\"Crs, with many other good waters. had, and the service in his powf'r. He 
There are ores with clear traces of gold showed much regret for the seizure, and 
and silver. The people are well disposed: the injustice we had received from AI- 
they serve such Christians as are their caraz and others. \Ve were surp, had he 
friends, with great good will. They are been present, what was done to the Ind- 
cornel,}', mueh more so than the 
Iexicans. Ï.ms and to us would never have occurred. 
Indeed, the land needs no circumstance to The night being passed, we set out 
make it hless('d. the nf'xt day for Anhacan. The dli('f 
The Indians. at taking their leave. told .\lcaldf' hesought us to tarry t11ere, since 
us they would do what we commanded, hy 1'10 doing we could he of eminent ser- 
and would build their towns, if the Chris- vice to God and 
'our Majesty; the de- 
tians would suffer them; and this I say serted land was without tillage and every- 
S 
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where badly wasted, the Indians were in him, nor obey his commands, he casts 
fleeing and concealing themselves in the beneath the earth into the company of 
thickets, unwilling to occupy their towns; demons, and into a great fire which is 
we were to send and call them, command- never to go out, but always torment; that, 
jng them in behalf of God and the King, over this, if they desired to be Christians 
to return to live in the vales and culti- and serve God in the way we required, 
vate the soil. the Christians would cherish them as 
To us this appeared difficult to effect. brothers and behave towards them very 
We had brought no native of our own, nor kindly; that we would command they give 
of those who accompanied us according no offence nor take them from their terri- 
to custom, intelligent in these affairs. At tories, but be their great friends. If the 
last we made the attempt with two cap- Indians did not do this, the Christians 
tives, brought from that country, who would treat them very hardly, carrying 
were with the Christians we first overtook. them away as slaves into other lands. 
They had seen the people who conducted They answered through the interpreter 
us, and learned from them the great au- that they would be true Christians and 
thority and command we carried and ex- serve God. Being asked to whom they 
ercised throughout those parts, the won- sacrifice and ofl'er worship, from whom 
ders we had worked, the sick we had they ask rain for their corn-fields and 
cured, and the many things besides we had health for themselves, they answered of a 
done. \Ve ordered that they, with others of man that is in heann. We inquired of 
the town, should go together to summon the them his name, and they told us Aguar; 
hostile natives among the mountains and of and they believed he created the whole 
the river Petachan, where we had found the world, and the things in it. \Ye retul"nE'd 
Christians, and say to them they must to question them a!'! to how they knew 
come to us, that we wished to speak with this; they answered their fathers and 
them. For the protection of the messengers, grandfathers had told them, that from 
and as a token to the others of our will, distant time had come their knowledge, 
we gave them a gourd of those we were and they knew the rain and all good 
accustomed to bear in our hands, which things were sent to thcm by him. \Ve told 
had been our principal insignia and evidence them that the name of him of whom 
of rank, and with this they went away. they spoke we called Dios; and if they 
The Indians were gone seven days, and would call him so, and would worship 
returned with three chiefs of those re- him as we directed, they would find their 
voIted among the ridges, who brought welfare. They respondí'd that they well 
with them fifteen men, and presented us understood. and would do as we said. 
bearls, turquoises, and feathers. The mes- \Ve ordered them to come down from the 
sengers said they had not found the peo- mountains in confidence and peaí'e, inhabit 
pIe of the river where we appeared, the the whole country and construct their 
Christians having again made them run hom:es: among these they should build 
a\\ay into the mountains. l\Ielchior Diaz one for God, at its entrance place a cross 
toM the interpreter to speak to the natives like that which we had there present; 
for us; to say to them we came in the and, when Christians came among thf'm, 
name of God, who is in heaven; that we they should go out to recei'.e them with 
had travelled about the world many years, crossf'S in their hands, without bows or 
telling all the people we found that they any arms, and take them to their dwell- 
should believe in God and serve him; for ings. gÍ\-ing of what they have to eat. and 
he was the master of all things on the the Christians would do them no injury, 
earth, benefiting and rewarding the vir- but be their friends; and the Indians told 
tuous, and to the had giving perpetual us they would do as we had commanded. 
punishnlf'nt of fire; that, when the good The Captain having given them shawls 
die, he takes them to heaven, where none and entertained them. they returned, tak- 
e,'er die, nor feel cold, nor hunger. nor ing the two captives who had been used as 
thirst, nor any inconvenience whatsoever, emissaries. This occurrence took place 
but the greatest enjoyment possible to con- before the Notary, in the presence of many 
ceive; that those who will not believe witnesses. 
9 



As soon as these Indians went back, all 
those of that province who \\ere friendly to 
the Christians, and had heard of us, came 
to visit us, bringing beads and feathers. 
We commanded them to build churches 
und put crosses in them: to that time none 
had been raised; and \\e made them bring 
their principal men to be Laptized. 
Then the Captain made a covenant with 
God, not to invade nor consent to im asion, 
nor to enslave any of that countr,)" and 
pC'ople, to "hom we had guarantf'ed safe- 
ty: that this he would enforce and defend 
until ;your )lajest:r and the Governor 
Nuño de Guzmfm, or the \ïceroy in )'our 
name, should direct what would be most 
for the service of God and your Highness. 
\Yhen the children had been baptized, we 
departed for the town of San :\Iiguel. So 
soon as we arriHd, April 1,15:36, came Ind- 
ians, who told U8 many pf'ople had come 
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down from the mountains and \\ere living 
in the vales; that they had made churches 
and crosses, doing all we had required. 
Each day we heard how these things were 
advancing to a full improvement. 
Fifteen days of our residence haying 
passed, Alcaraz got back with the Chri
- 
tian
 from the incursion, and they re- 
lated to the Captain the manner in \\hich 
the Indians had 
ome do"n and peopll'd 
the plain; that the towns were inhabih'd 
which had been tenantless and df'sf'rted, 
the residf'nts, coming out to receive them 
with crosses in their hands, had taken 
them to their houses, giving of what they 
had, and the Christians had slept among 
them overnight. The
' were surprised at 
a thing so novel; but, as the natives said 
they had been assured of safety, it was or- 
dered that the
' should not he harmed, and 
the Christians took friendly leave of them. 


CABINET, PRESIDENT'S 


Cabinet, l)nEsIDE
T.S, a body of execu- tender their resignations when the su. 
tive advisers authorized by Congress in preme legislative body acts adversely to 
the absence oi a constitutional provision, any measure on which the ministry has 
and appointed b,r the President at the decided. In the cabinet no one member 
beginning of his administration. Vnles.. takes precedence of another, and when the 
death, personal considerations, or other members are assembled in formal confer- 
(.ir('umstances prevent, cabinet officers cnce the Pre!'ident presides. In a min- 
hold their places throughout the adminis- istry the spokesman is the president of 
t.ration. Each cabinet officer is at the the council, and usuaJIy the minister for 
head of a department comprising a num- foreign affairs is officially kno\\n either 
her of executive bureaus. The chief of as the prime minister or premier. The 
the Department of Justice is the Attorney- various cabinet officers receive a salary 
neneral of the {;nited States; the chif'fs of $8,000 per annum. 
of all other departments are officially call- The followin
 is a summary of the or- 
ed secretaries of the departments. The ganization and the functions of the eight 
cabinet of a President of the 'Cnited States executive departments as they existf'd in 
is somewhat similar in its functions to 1901: 
the ministry of a monarchical goyern- The Secretary of State has charge of 
ment; but there are notable differences. what is known as the Statp Departnwnt. 
.\s a genf'ral thing, memhers of a ministry This was created hy act of Congre!'s, July 
have the right to urge or defend any 2;, 1 i89. IJaying hcen in ð.istence, how- 
public measure bf'fore the supreme legis- ever, at that time for some months, under 
lature of their country, a privilege with the name of the Department of Foreign 
which the Amf'rican cahinet officer has Affairs. The first to fill the office was 
never been invested. "'hile cahinet offi- Thomas Jefferson. The Secretary of State 
cers hold their places through an admin- has in his charge all busil1f'sS bt'twf'pn our 
i"tration or 11t the plf'asure of thpmseh-es own and oth('r go,'prnm('nt!'4. The dC'part- 
or the President, and nre in no wise af- m(>nt conducts the ('orrpspondence wit h 
fected by any legislation in Congress to oin minisÌf'rs and otlJ('r agents in foreign 
which they may be officially opposed. the countries, and with the representatiYf's of 
luembers of a ministry almost invariably other countries here. All conununicatione 
10 
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SEAL OF TH!> STAT!> DEPAKT:\I
:YT. 


respecting boundary and other treaties are 
also under the direction of this depart- 
ment. This department also files all acts 
and proeeedings of Congress, and attends 
to the publication of the same and their 
dit;tribution throughout the country. No 
regular Ilnnual report is made to Con- 
gress cOIlcerning the work of this depart- 
ment, but special information is giyen 
wheneyer an.' unusual eyent or complica- 
tion in our foreign relations occurs. 
The first Secretary of the Treasury was 
Alexander Hamilton, who was appointed 
upon the organization of the department, 
Sept. 2, 1789. This dt"pa rtment has 
charge of all moneys paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, also of all dis- 
bursements, the auditing of accounts, and 


SJl:AL OF THK TRKA';l"Kr IH.PAKT.MK
T. 


the collection of revenue. It also super- 
vises the mint and coinage of money, and 
has charge of the coast survey. The 
marine hospitals of the goyernment are 
also under its direction, and it controls 
the regulation and appointments of all 
custom-houses. The Secretary is obliged 
to make a full report to Congress, at the 
opening of each regular session, of the 
business done by the department during 
the year, and the existing financial con- 
dition of the government. The depart- 
ment has an important bureau of sta- 
ti
tics dealing with the foreign and do- 
mestic trade of the country. It also 
supervises the life-saving service, and has 
control of the Xational Board of Health. 
The \Y ar Department da tes from Aug. 7, 
1 i89. John Knox was its first Secretary. It 


SEAL OF THB WAR UEPARTME:oiT 


has' in charge all business growing out 
of the military affairs of the government, 
attends to the paying of troops, and fur- 
nishing all army supplies; also super- 
vises the erection of forts. and all work 
of military engineering. The department 
is divided into a number of important 
hureaus, the chief officers of which Ilre 
known as the commanding - general, the 
adjutant-general, the quartermaster-gen- 
eral, the pa.' master - genera I, the commis- 
sary-general, the surgeon-general, the chief 
pngineer, the chief of sur\"eY, and the chief 
of ordnaní'e. The signal service is UIl- 
del' the control of this department. It 
is made the duty of the Secretary of "ar 
to report annually to Congress concerning 
the> state of the army, the expenditures of 
the military appropriations in detail. and 
all matter concerning the bureaus OHr 
11 
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SEAL OF THB DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


which the department has !o.pí'cial :o.upí'r- 
vision. This del'artnwnt has also in 
charge the publication of the official rec- 
ords of the Civil 'Val', an enormous work. 
All the an:hiv('s capturf>d from or surren- 
dered by the Confederate governnwnt are 
also in charge of this bureau of records. 
The first Attorney-U('neral of the {'nit- 
ed States. Edmund Handolph, of Virginia. 
was al'pointf>d Imdpr act of Congrf':-;S of 
f;f>pt. 24, 1 iSH. The Attorney - General 
is required to ad as attorney for the 
L"nited Rtates in all suits in the Ru- 
preme Court; he is also the legal ad- 
\"Ïser of the Presid('nt and the heads of 
departments, and also of the solieitor of 
thp treasury. He is further charged with 
the superintendence of all Cnited States 


8EAL OF THE 
A\ \" [J.:I'AKTMIi::IoT. 


district attorneys and marshals, \\ ith the 
e"amination of all applieations to the 
President for pardons, and with the trans- 
fer of all land purchascd by the United 
States for governm('nt buildings, etc. 
The name, II Department of Justice," by 
which this division of the cabinet is now 
largely known, was given to it about 
ISï2. 
The Xavy Department (liS!)) was at 
first included in the 'Yar Dcpartnlf'nt, but 
in 1 iDS the two branches of tlw sen-iee 
were separated. Aug. 21, IS42, this de- 
partment was organized into five hureaus- 
the bureau of navy-yards and docks; of 
construction, equipment, and repair; of 
pro\"Ïsions and clothing; of ordnance and 
hyurography; of medicine and !mrgery. 
To these have since been added a bureau 


SEAL OF THE INTERIOR DEI'ARTIIEST. 


of navigation, one of st('ëlm engineering, 
and one of recruiting. to which la
t has 
been added the work of f'qllil'ment former- 
ly provided for in ('ollJwdioll with the ('on- 
struction bureau. It al:-;o ke('ps a lihrary 
of war records. The 
e('ret.ary of tile 
Xavy has cJlal.ge of en'rything co III 1('(' t- 
('d with the naval sen'ice of the govern- 
ment, and the e
ecution of the laws con- 
cf>rning it, and makes annu.il reports to 
Congress of the conditions of the (]ppart- 
nwnt. 
\n instructions to subordinate of- 
fi('prs of the navy and to all chids of the 
hllrf>aus emanate from him, while the de- 
l'artnwnt supervisf>s t1lP building and re- 
pairs of all vps!':t'ls, docks, and wharvf's, 
and pnlistment and discipline of sailors, 
togf>tller with aJJ fo<ul'plip'i JJ('f>d('d by tllf>m. 
1'hf> first F;('crf>tary of tltl Ka\y was Ben- 
jamin Htoddert, of 'far,yland. 
12 
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The Department of the Interior was cre- 
nted by act of Congress, 11arch 3, 18-i!}. 
The husiness of the department is conduct- 
ed by eight bureaus-viz., bureau of the 
public lands, pensions, Indian aft'airs, pat- 
ents, education, railroads, and the geo- 
logical sun-e)'. These difl"erent bureaus 
have charge, under the Secretary, of all 
matters relating to the sale and survey 
of the public lands; tIle adjudication and 
payment of pensions; the treaties with 
the Indian tribes of the West; the issue 
of letters patent to inventors; the collec- 
tion of statistics on the progress of edu- 
cation; and the supervision of the ac- 
counts of railroads. The Secretary of the 
Interior has also charge of the mining' 
interests of the gov<,rnment, and of the 
reeei\'ing and arranging of printed jour- 
nalr;; of Congress, and other books printed 
and purchased for the use of the govern- 
ment. The first to fill this office was 
Thomas Ewing, of Ohio. 
The Post-office Department was estab- 
lished 
Iay 8, 17!)4. It has the supervision 
of all the post-offices of thc country, their 
names, the estahlishment and discontin- 
uance of post-offiees. the modes of carry- 
ing the mails, the issue of stamps, the 
rec'eipt of the revenue of the office, and 
all other matters connected with the man- 
agement and transportation of the mails. 
Samuel Osgood, of 'Iassachusetts, was the 
fir
t to fill this ofliee. 
The Department of Agriculture was at 
first a bureau of the Interior Department; 
hut in 1889, hy act of Congress, it was 
made independcnt, and its chief, the Sec- 
retaQ' of Agriculture, became a member of 
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REAL OF THE DEPARTME:\T OF AGRICULTURB. 


the President's cabinet. This department 
embraces numerous dh'isions and sections, 
such as the botanical division, the section 
of vegetable pathology, the pomological 
division, the forestry division, the chemi- 
cal division, the division of entomology, 
the seed division, the silk section, the 
ornithological division, the bureau of ani- 
mal .industry, etc. On July 1. 1891, the 
wea ther bureau, which had hitherto been 
a branch of the 
signal service 
of the 'Var De- 
partment, was 
transferred, by 
act 0 f C 0 n- 
gress, to this 
department. 
The Depart- 
ment of Com- 
merce and La- 
bor was created 
by act of Con- 8EA
o
M
:
E D
:
RZ::
":. OF 
gre
s in Feb- 
ruaQ" 190;J. It comprises the bureau 
of corporations, the hureau of labor, 
the lighthouse hoard, the lighthouse es- 
tahIisohment, the steamboat - inspection 
service, the bureau of standards, the coast 
and geodetic r;;urvey, the commissioner- 
general of immigration, the commission- 
ers of immigration, the bureau of inuui- 
gration and the immigration service at 
large, the bureau of statistics of the 
Treasury Department, the bureau of nav- 
igation, the shipping commisosioner, the 
bureau of foreign commerce (formerly in 
the Department of State), the census bu- 
reau, and the fish commission. George 
R. Cortelyou was Rf'cretary from Feb. 16, 
I !l0
, till ,June 2-1, 1904. when he was suc- 
ceeded by Victor H. 
Ietca1f. 
13 
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The folJowing is a list of alJ members 
()f Presidential cabinets since the organi- 
zation of the federal government: 


SECRETARIES OF STATE. 
Name. .Appointed. 
Tbomas Jetrerson. . . . . . . . . . . Sept. 
6, 1789 
rdmund Randolph ......... Jan. 
. 1794 
Tlmotby Pickering ......... Dec. 10, 1795 
John Marshall ............ May 13, lROO 
James Madison ............ 
lal"Ch 5, 1801 
Hobert Smith.............. 
larcb 6, 1809 
James Monroe............ . Aprll 2, 1811 
John Quincy Adams....... .!\Iarch 5, 1817 
Henry Clay ............... 
Iarcb 7, IS::?5 
Martin Van Buren. _ . . . . . . . March 6, 18:!9 
Edward Livingston ........ May 24, 1831 
Louis !\lcLane ............ .May 29, 1833 
Jobn Forsytb ............ . June 27, 1834 
Daniel Webster........... .!\Iarcb 5, 1841 
lIugb S. Le,::-are...... ...... .:\lay 9, 1843 
Abel P. rpshur........... .July 24, 1843 
John C. Calboun........... :\larch 6, 1844 
James Bucbanan .......... :\farch 6, 1845 
Jobn :\1. Clavton........... :\larch 7, 1849 
Daniel ""ebst"er ........................ July 22, 1850 
Edward Everett.......... .
ov. 6, 18;;2 
WIlliam L. Marcy.......... :\Iarcb 7, 18:)3 
}.ewls Cass.... .. ...... .. .. .!\Iareh 6, lKi7 
Jeremiah S. mack......... . Dec. 17, 1860 
William H. Seward ........ March 5, 1861 
Ellbu B. Wasbburne....... .!\Iarcb 5, 1869 
Hamilton Flib ............ 
Iarch 11, 1869 
WIlliam M. Evarts.. ... .. .. .:Marcb 1
, 1877 
James G. Blalne...........!\larcb 5,1881 
F. T. Frellnghuysen........ Dec. 12, 1881 
Thomas F. ßavard ......... :\larch 6, 1885 
James G. BlaÎne...........!\larcb 5,1889 
Jobn W. Foster............June 29,1892 
Walter Q. Gresbam......... :\Iarch 6, 1893 
JHcbard Olney............ .June 7, 1895 
John Sberman ........... .:\Iarch 5, 1897 
WIlliam H. Day........... . April 26, 1898 
John Hay.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Rept. 20, 1898 
.. ". . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . :\larch 5, 1901 
SECRETARIES OF THE TREASURY. 


Alexander Hamilton....... . Sept. 
Oliver Wolcott............. Feb. 
Samuel Dexter ............ Jan. 
Albert Gallatin ............ May 
George W. Campbell . . . . . . Feb. 
Alexander J. DallaR........ .Oct. 
"IIIIam II. Crnwford.......Oct. 
Richard Husb ............. :\Iarch 
RamueI D. Ingham ......... March 
I.ouls !\Icl.ane ........... _ . Aug'. 
William J. Duane....... .. .May 
Roger B. Taney _.......... Rept. 
Levi Woodbury ............ June 
Tbomas Ewing ........... .:\Iarch 
Walter Forward ........... Rept. 
Jobn C. Spencer.......... .!\Iarcb 
George M. Blbb............June 
Hobert J. Walker......... . March 
WIlliam M. Meredith .. . :\Iarch 
'l'homas Corwin ........... July 
James Guthrie... .. - - . . :\Iarch 
Howell Cobb .............. :\Iarch 
Pblllp F. Thomas......... . Dec. 
Jobn A. Dlx .............. Jan. 


11, 
2, 
1, 
14, 
9, 
6. 
22, 
7, 
6, 
2, 
2H, 
23, 
27, 
5, 
13. 
3. 
15. 
fi. 
8. 
2
. 
7, 
6, 
12, 
11, 


Na'TM. Appninfed 
Salmon P. Chase......... .Mar
h I, IH6t 
WIllIam PItt Fessenden ... .July 1, lR6.J. 
Hugh McCulloch.. ......... . March 7, 1865 
George S. ßoutwell ........ :\Iarch 11, 1869 
WIlliam A. Rlrhardson ..... March 17, 1873 
BenjamIn H. Bristow ...... June 4, 18H 
Lot 
1. MorrIll........... .July 7, 187fi 
Jobn Rherman ........... . March 8, 1877 
William Windom .... ..... !\larcb 5, 1S81 
Cbarles J. Folger. ... .... .. . Oct. ::?7, 11"81 
Walter Q. Gresham ........ Sept. 
4, I"S I 
Hugb :\lcCullocb .......... . Oct. 28, 11"
-t 
Daniel Manning ........... Marcb G, I1"Ht> 
Charles S. 

alrchild ...... .April 1, 18H7 
WIlliam Windom .......... 
farch 5, 188!) 
Charles Foster ............ Feb. 21, 1891 
J obn G. Carlisle .......... March 6, 1893 
Lyman J. t;age.._.........March 5,1897 
Leslie :\1. Sbaw............ Jan. 8, HIU:.! 


SECRETARIES OF WAR. 
Henry Knox .............. Sept. 12, 178!ì 
TImothy Pickering ......... Jan. 2, 1 í!l:Þ 
James McHenry............ Jan. 27, 179fi 
Samuel Dexter........... . May 13, HiOO 
Hoger GrIswold ........... Feb. 3, 1
01 
Henry Dearborn ........... :\lareh 5, 1801 
William Eustis ............ :\larch 7, 1809 
Jobn Armstrong.......... .Jan. 13, 1
13 
James Monroe ............. Sept. 27, 1814 
William II. Crawford ..... .Aug. 1, 1815 
George Graham ............... .Ad interim 
John C. Calhoun ......... .Oct. 8, 1817 
James Barbour ........... . !\larch 7, lR:!;) 
Peter ß. Porter ........... !\lay 26, 18
8 
John II. Eaton.............March û,18:!tJ 
}.ewls Cass......... .... ..' .Au
. 1, 18
1 
Joel n. Poinsett.......... . March 7, 1837 
John Bell ...._...........I\larch 5,18-11 
Jobn C. Spencer........... . Oct. 12, 1841 
James M. Porter .......... :\Iarch 8, 18-13 
William Wilkins ........... Feb. 15, 1844 
William L. 
Iarcy.......... )Iarch 6, 184:') 
Gcorge W. Crawford....... .March 8. If\4t' 
Charles 
I. Conrad ......... Aug. 15. 18:Þ0 
Jetrerson Davis ........... .!\Iarcb 5, 18:í3 
Jobn ß. 

loyd ........... . Marcb 6, 18;;7 
Joseph Bolt ............. .Jan. 18, 181H 
Simon Cameron ........... March 5, 18(;1 
Edwin ,,1. Stanton ......... Jan. 15, lRfi:.! 
Ulysses S. Grant, ad interim. Aug. 12, 1867 
Lorenzo Tbomas, ad int(Tim. .Feb. 
1, 18fi8 
John l\I. ScbofieId. . . . . . . . . . . :\lay ::?8, IMH 
John A. Hawllns...........1\Iarch 11, lRlm 
William W. ßelknap ...... .Oet. 25, HW9 
Alphonso Taft ............ :\hu.ch 8, 1S7H 
Jame!! D. Cameron ......... :\Iay 

, 1 Hili 
George W. 
lcCrary ........ :\Iarcb 1<) 1 H77 
Alexander Hamsey ........ .lIec. 10, l"'í!l 
Hohert T. Lincoln ........ .!\Iarch 5 lRSl 
"..mam f'. Endicott ...... . !\larch 6, 188:Þ 
nedfield Proctor ........... :\larcb 5, lR89 
Stephen ß. Elkins ......... nec. 17, lR91 
Daniel S. Lamont ........ . :\Iarcb 6, 189
 
Hussel A. Alger .......... . Man'b 5, 18!'7 
Elihu Hoot ................ Aug. 1, IStJ9 
William H. Taft.......... . Aug. 2:3, lUU3 


17R9 
1795 
1801 
1801 
1814 
1814 
lR16 
lR:!5 
18:.!9 
1831 
1

3 
18
3 
1834 
lR41 
1841 
1843 
lR44 
If<4ã 
18-tfl 
IH;;O 
18:Þ
 
lRã7 SECRETARIES OF TIlE NAVY. 
18GO ßenjamln S toddert .. .....:\1 ay 21, 17f1R 
1861 Robert Smitb.............. July 1:), 1801 
14 



CABINET, PRESIDENT'S 



ame. Appointed. 
J. CrowninsbleId .......... :\Iarcb 3, 1805 
Paul Hamilton ........... .l\larch 7, 1809 
William Jones... ......... .Jan. 12, 1813 
n. W. C'rowninsbleld....... . Dec. 19, 1814 
Smitb Thompson ......... . Nov. 9, 1818 
Samuel L. Soutbard........ Sept. 16, 18:!;
 
John Brancb ........,.... .l\larch 9, 1829 
Levi ',"oodbury ............ :\lay 2g, 1831 
:\lablon Dickerson . _ . . .. .. .June ðO, 1834 
James K. Paulding......... June 25, 1838 
(;porge E. Badger.......... :\larcb 6, 1841 
ALJel P. Upshur............ Sept. 13, 1841 
lIavid Henshaw. .. .... .. .. .JuIy 24, 18-13 
Thomas W. Gilmer........ . Feb. 15, 1844 
Jobn Y. Mason.............Marcb 14, 1844 
Geol'ge Bancroft .......... . Marcb 10, 1845 
Jobn Y. l\lason ........... . Sept. 9, 1846 
',"iIlIam B. Preston ....... . March 8, 1849 
'Yilliam A. Grabam......... July 22, 18:-)0 
John P. Kennedy......... . . July 22, 1832 
James C. DobbIn.......... . March 7, 1833 
Isaac Toucey ............ . March 6, 1R37 
Gideon Welles ............ . March 5, lSG1 
Adolph E. Borie........... March 5, 1869 
George M. Robpson......... June 23, 1
69 
Uicbard W. Thompson..... .l\larch 12, 1877 
!\athan Goff, Jr........... .Jan. 6, 1881 
'Yilliam II. Hunt........... :\larcb 5, 1881 
William E. Cbandler. .. .... . April 1, 1882 
William C. Wbitney ..... .. . March 6, 1885 
BenjamIn F. Tracy........ . !\larch 5, 1889 
Hilary A. IIprbert.......... :\larch 6, 1893 
John D. Lon
............. . !\larch 5, 1R97 
William H. 
loody.......... :\larch 10, 1902 
Paul 1\1orton ............ .June 24, 1904 


SECRETARIES OF TIlE IXTERIOR. 


Tbomas EwIng............ .:\Iarch 
Alexander H. II. Stewart.... Sept. 
Robert McClelland.......... March 
.1acob Tbompson........... .:\larcb 
Caleb n. Smith. .. .. . . . . .. . :\larch 
Jobn P. Csbpr.............Jan. 
James Harlan.............. :\Iay 
Orville H. Browning........ .1uly 
Jacob D. Cox.............. :\larch 
Columbus Delano ......... .
ov. 
Zacbariah CbandIer ....... Oct. 
Carl Schurz ............... :\larch 
Samuel J. Kirkwood........ :\Iarch 
Henry :\1. Teller..... _... .. . April 
L. Q. C. Lamal.............:\larch 
William F. Yllas.......... .Jan. 
John W. XoLJle............:\larcb 
Hoke Smith .............. .!\Iarcb 
DavId R. Francis.......... .Aug. 
Cornelius N. Bliss......... . !\larch 
Etban A. llitchcock....... . Dec. 


POST 
IASTEnS-GE
ERAI.. 
Ramuel Osgood_........... . Sept. 
Timotby l'kkel"lng.......... Aug. 
Josepb I1aLJersbam......... .I"eLJ. 
Gidpon Grangel............ .r-;ov. 
Return J. Meigs, Jr........:\larch 
Jobn McLean.............. June 
William T. I:arry.......... . !\larch 
Amos Kendall............. .May 
John M. Nlles.............May 


8, 
1 .) 
-, 
7, 
6, 
5, 
8, 
13, 
27, 
5, 
1, 
19, 
I') 
5, 
6, 
G, 
16, 
5, 
6, 
24. 
5, 
21, 



6. 
I') 
2:>>, 

S, 
17. 
26. 
9, 
1, 
2:>, 


Name. Appointed 
Francis Granger........... . Marcb 6, 1841 
('harles A. Wickliffe...... . Sept. 13, 1841 
Cave Jobnson ............. l\Ial.cb 6, 1843 
Jac0b Collamer ............ :\Iarch 8, 1849 
!\athan K. Hall...... _ _ _ . July 23, 1830 
Samuel D. Hubbard......... Aug. 31, 1832 
James CampLJell ........... :\larch 5, 1853 
Aaron V. Brown........... :\lal'ch 6, 1831 
Josepb Holt ............... :\larcb 14, 18;-;9 
Horatio King ............. Feb. 12, 18Gl 
:\Jontgomery Blah. ......... :\larcb 5, 18Gl 
"ïlliam Dennison ......... Sept. 24, 1 
64 
Alexander W. !landall...... July 23, 18tiH 
.10hn A. J. Creswell........ :\Iarch 5, 18GB 
:\larsball Jewell ........... Aug. 24, 1874 
James N. Tyner........... .July 12, 1876 
David McK. Key... _ . _ . . . . . :\larch 12, 1871 
IIorace Maynard .......... June 2, 1880 
Tbomas L. James.......... :\larch 5, 1881 
Timotby O. Howe.......... Dec. 20, 1881 
Walter Q. Gresbam......... April 3, 1883 
Frank Hatton............ . Oct. 14, 1884 
WIlliam }1'. Vilas........... :\larch 6, 188:> 
Don M. Dickinson......... .Jan. 16, 1888 
.10hn Wanamaker .......... :\Iarch 5, 1889 
Wilson S. Bissell.......... :\larch 6, 18t)3 
William L. Wilson.......... Feb. 28, 1895 
James A. Gary............ .:\larch 5, 1897 
Charles E. Smltb.......... .AprIl 21, 1898 
Henry C. Payne........... .Jan. 8, 1902 
Robert J. Wynne.......... .Oct. 10, 19M 


A TTORNE1. S-GENERAL. 
Fdmund Handolpb.......... Sept. 
William Bradford......... .Jan. 
Charles Lee. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Dec. 
Theopbilus Parsons......... Feb. 
Levi Lincoln.............. .l\larch 
Hobert Smltb...... _ . . . . . . . March 
John Breckinrldge.......... Aug. 
Cæsar A. Hodney......... .Jan. 
William Pinkney .......... Dec. 
mc hard Hush .......... _ . . Feb. 
WillIam Wlrt .............Xov. 
Jnbn l\1. BerrIen........... :\larch 
Hoger B. Taney............ July 
Benjamin F. Butler........ .Nov. 
Felix Grundy ............. July 
Henry D. Gilpin........... .Jan. 
Jobn J. Crittenden........ . March 
Hugh S. Legare........... . Sept. 
Jobn 1'\eIson ............ . July 
Jobn Y. :\lason............ . Mal.ch 
Xatban Clifford... ... . . .. .Oct. 
Isaac Toucey ..............June 
Reverdy Johnson. ......... .
Iarch 
Jobn J. Crittenden........ .July 
f'alpb Cushing ............. :\larch 
;eremiah S. Black.......... :\larch 
Edwin M. Htanton......... . Dec. 
Edward Bates.... _. _.... .:\Iarch 
1789 Titian J. Coffey, ad intedlll. .June 
17Hl James Speed .............. Dec. 
1795 lIpnry StanLJery ........... July 
1801 William 1\1. Evarts..... _ _ . . July 
1814 B. Hockwood Hoar......... 
Iarch 
1823 Amos T. Ackerman........ .June 
18:?9 George II. Williams. . . . . . . . . Dec. 
18
5 Edwards PIerrepont... .... . April 
1840 Alphonso Taft ............. May 
15 


1849 
1830 
1833 
1837 
1861 
1863 
1865 
18(jG 
1869 
1870 
1813 
1877 
1881 
1882 
188:> 
1888 
1889 
18!)3 
18f1G 
18n7 
1898 



6, 1789 
27, 1794 
10, 1793 
20, 1801 
5, 1801 
3, 1805 
7, 1805 
28, 1807 
11, 1811 
10, 1814 
13, 1817 
9, 1829 
20, 1831 
15. 1833 
5. 18:13 
11, 1840 
5, 1841 
13, 1841 
1, 1843 
6, ] 84:) 
17, lR4G 
21, 1848 
8, 1 R4f1 
22, 18;)0 
7, 18;;3 
6. ]
;;1 
20, 18GO 
5, 1861 
22. ISG3 
2. 18(j4 
23, 18(;G 
15. 186
 
5. 18G!) 
23, 1870 
14. 1871 
2G, ]87;; 
22, 1876 



CABINET COUNCIL-CA'BLES 


Same. Appointed. 
("hal'les f)pvens ............ 
Iarch 12, 1S71 
Wa
'ne 
lacYeßgb .......... 
Iarcb 5. 1881 
Bpujamln II. HI.ewster....... Uec. HI, 1881 
Augustus II. l;arland. . . . . . . . )Iarch 6, 1RR;) 
W. II. H. :\IilIer. .. . . .. .. . :\Iarcb 5, 1889 
Richard Olney . 
Iarcb 6. 1893 
.1udson Hal.mon .......... .June 7, 1893 
Jos!'ph 
lcKpnna _ _ _ . . . 
Iarch 5, 1897 
.10hn W. Griggs....... ....lan. 25,1898 
Philander C. Knox. . . . . . . . . . April 5, 1901 
8F.rnr.1'AnIF.S OF AGmCrLTVRFJ. 
Xorman J. Colpman. _....... Feb. 13. 1889 
.lpl.emiah 1\1. Uu!<k.......... :\Iarch 4. 1 S89 
J. Rterl!ng 
lul.ton........ . !\larch 6. 18n3 
James Wilson ............ . March 5, 18D7 


SECRETAUIES OF CO)OrFHCE A
D LABOR. 
Georg
 n. C'ortelyou........ Fpb. 1 G. 1 !)03 
Ylctor II. :\Ietcalf.......... June 24. lfI04 
Cabinet Council. f'ee ('AßI
ET, PRESI- 
OF.:'. T'S. 
Cabinet, TIlE KITCHEX. 
('e KITCHEN 
CARIXET. 
Cable. OEOIWE 'YAsInXGTO
, author; 
horn in "K<'w Orl('a n!"o. Oct. 12. 1844. 
In 1863-6.3 he serwd in the Confeder- 
ate army. In 18i9 he gave himself 
up wholly to Jiterature, making a spe- 
cialty of descr1hillg Creole life in I.ou- 
i5iana. [n lRRi he established the House- 
('ulture Clubs, a system of small clubs 


Delphine; 'l'he Silent SOllth; The Creoles 
of Louisia no; The S c!l ro Q Ilest ion; 
Strange True Stories of LOllisiana; John 
March, Houtherncr, etc. 
Cable, ATLANTIC. See ATLANTIC TELE- 
GRAPH. 
Cables, OCEAN. The first 11ennanent 
Atlantic cable was laid in July, lSGû, from 
Valentia Day, Ireland, to Trinity Bay, 
Newfoundland. In September üf the !"oaHU' 
:year a cable lost by an unsuccessful at- 
tempt in I8G5 was recoYCl"ed, and its la:y- 
ing completed, thus making t\\ 0 lines he- 
tween the two points named (see ATLAN- 
TIC TELEGRAPH). These lines constituted 
what was known as the Anglo-American 
Cable, managed by a company of the same 
name. In 18GS the French Atlantic Tple- 
graph Company was formed, and the fol- 
lowing )'ear it laid a line from Brest, 
France, to Duxbury, l\Iass. The fourth 
Atlantic telegraph cable was laid from 
Valentia. Ireland, to Heart's Content, 
Trinity Bay. Newfoundland, in tIle sum- 
mer of ]8ï3, and a few months later 
the Brazilian telegraph cable was laid 
from Rio de .Janeiro, Brazil, to a bay on 
the coast of Portugal. In I8H tIle Direct 
rnited States Cable Company was 


./ 


TUI!: FARADAY LAYISO THE ATLANTIC CARr.B. 


for the purpoRe of promoting more cor- formed and laid a line from Ballenskil- 
dial rf'lations among the different class- Iigs Bay, Ireland, to Rye, N. II.. t'iu :Noya 
('8 of sOf'iety. His writings inc1ucle Old 
cotia. The same year a si'\th lim- :leross 
Creole Days; The Orandissimes j JladnnH' the Atlantic was laid from Ireland to New- 
16 



foundland. Another French 
line was laid from Brest to 
St. Pierre, an island in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, in 1880. 
The companies owning all these 
lines having formed a combina- 
tion and pooled their receipts, 
to kef'p up ratf'S on the trans- 
mission of messages, a com- 
lwting company was formed by 
,James GonIon Bf'nnett and 
John w. 
Iackay. This laid in 
IH8-t-8;) two lines from Ireland 
to Nova Scotia, having also a 
connecting line from Ireland to II . 
France. A Pacific cable, ex- f 
tending from Han Francisco I 
to Honolulu, thence to \\'ake 
Island, Guam Island, and Ma- 
nila, all Cnited States posses- 
sions, was formally opened 
July 4, l!IO:J. 
Cabot, the name of a fam- 
ily of explorers intimately con- 
nected with the history of 
America. JOliN is supposed to 
have been born in Genoa, al- 
though Some historians have 
claimed Venice as his birth- 
place. There is evidence that 
for fifteen years prior to 1476 he re- 
sided in Venice, and in that year for- 
mally became a citizen. Subsequently 
he removed to Bristol, England, and en- 
gaged in mercantile business. 'Vith a 
view of finding a shorter route to India, 
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BKBASTrA
 CABOT. 
(Frum an old prim.) 
he determined to attempt a northwest pas- 
sage. To further his undertaking he secured 
from Henry YII. a patent for the dis- 
coveryof any unknown lands Jying in either 
the eastern, western, or northern seas. 
SERASTIAN, the second son of John. was 
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IIl'D"U:>/ liA\ WIU:I<t: C\BOT SOl'GRT A NORTHWEST PA8SAGE. 
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CABOT 


f>orn in Bristol, England, in 14i7. As his 
name appears in the petition of his father 
to Henry VII. for the patent ahove men- 
tioned. it is believed that he accompanied 
hi" father in the vo
'age d
"aih('d below. 
Sebastian died in London in 1537. 
The latest evidence shows that John 
and probably his son Sebastian sailed from 
Bristol, May, 1497, discovered in June 
what was supposed to be the Chinese coast, 
and returned in Jul
'. In April, I-HIS, tIlf>Y 


most to lat. GOo, when the ice again barred 
his way. Then he sailed southward, and 
discovered a large island, which he called 
K('w Found Land (X
wfoundland) ,and per- 
c(.Ï\'('d the immense number of codfish in 
the waters surrounding it. Leaving that 
hiland, he coasted as far as the shores of 
Maine, and, some writers think, as far 
80uth as the Carolinas. On his return 
C
lbot revealed the seen-t of the codfish 
at Kew Found Land. and within five or 
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HAP OF THB GULF OF 8T. LA\1,R.:srB, AFTBR CHARTS JUDE BY tlEßA"TJAN CABOT. 


!"ailpd again from Bristol; on thi.
 voyage E!lX years thereafter fishermen from Eng- 
.JOHN di('d and :;;ebastian succeeded to the land. Brittany,and 
()nlJandy were gatlH'r- 
command. The place of the landfall is ing trea
ures there. As Cabot did not 
uncertain; probably Labrador and I)rince bring hack gold from America, King 
Fdward Island were reached. A common lIf'nry paid no more attention to him; 
account is that he was stopped by the ice- and in 1512 he went to Spain, by in- 
paek in Davis Strait. Then he sailed vitation of King Ferdinand, and en- 
southwest, and discovered the shores of joyed honors and emoluments until that 
Labrador, or, po
sibly, the northern shore monarch's death in 1516, when, annoyed 
of Kewfoundland. Turning northward, he hy the jealousies of the Spanish nobility, 
traversed the coast of the continent al- he returned to England. Henry VIII. 
18 



CABOT-CADW ALADER 


furnished Cabot with a vessel, in 1517, to crowns of Spain and Portugal concerning 
seek for a northwest passage to India; the right of possession, but it was settled 
but he unsuccessfully fought the ice-pack amicably-Portugal to possess the portion 
dt Hudson Bay and was foiled. The 8UC- of the continent discovered by Cabral, that 
cessor of Ferdinand invited Cabot to Spain is, from the River Amazon to the Plate 
and made him chief pilot of the realm. (De la PIa ta ). This discovery led Emanuel 
He was employed by Spanish merchants to send out another expedition (three 
to command an expedition to the SpIce ships) under AMERICUS VESPUCIUS (q. v.), 
Islands by way of the then llewly discov- in 
Iay, 1501. They touched Brazil at lat. 
ered Strait of Magellan; but circumstances 50 S., and returned home after a voyage of 
prevented his going farther than the south- sixteen months. Cabral died about 1526. 
east coast of South America, where he Cabrilla, JUAN RODRIGUEZ, Portuguese 
discovered the rivers De la Plata and navigator; born late in the fifteenth cen- 
Paraguay. His employers were disappoint- tury; e
plored the Pacific coast as far as 
ed, and, resigning his office into the hands lat. 44 0 N., off the coast of Oregon, in 
of the Spanish monarch, he returned to 1542, under orders from the King of 
"England in his old age, and was pension- Spain, and discovered many of the islands, 
cd by the King. After the death of Henry bays, and harbors with which we are now 
VIII. the" boy King," Edward VI., made familiar. This voyage, made in search of 
Cabot grand pilot of England; but Queen the "Strait of America," which Alarçon 
l\1ary neglected him, and allowed that had failed to find, was described by him 
eminent navigator and discoverer of the under the title of Viaje y descubrimien- 
Korth American continent to die in Lon- tos hastn el grado 43 de Latitud. He 
don in comparative poverty and obscurity died at San Bernardo, Cal., Jan. 3, 1543. 
at the age of eighty years. His cheerful Cacique, a word derived from the Hay- 
temperament was manifested by his dan- tien tongue and inaccurately applied by 
cing at an assembly of young seamen the Spaniards to the native nobles of Mex- 
the year before his death. ico, and also to great Indian chiefs. Its 
Cabot, GEORGE, statesman; born in true meaning is .. lord," " prince," or " su- 
Salem, 1\'[ass., Dec. 3, 1731; educated prem
 ruler." 
at Harvard College; member of the l\Iassa- Cadillac, ANTOINE DE LA l\IOTHE, pio- 
chusctts Provincial Congress; also of the Deer; born in France about 1660; received 
State convention which accepted the na- n grant of land in 
Iaine from Louis XIV. 
tional Constitution; was a "Cnited States in 1688; appointed governor of l\Iackinac 
Senator in 1791-96; and became the first in 1694 by Frontenac; founded the city 
Secretary of the :Navy in 1798. He died of Detroit in 1701; governor of Louisiana, 
in Boston, l\Iass., April 18, 1823. 1712-17; returned to France, where he 
Cabral, PEDRO ALVAREZ, Portuguese died, Oct. 18, 1730. 
navigator; born about 1460. In 1499, Cadwalader, GEORGE, military officer; 
after VASCO DA GAMA (q. v.) returned born in Philadelphia, I)a., in 1804; prac- 
from India, Ca.bral was sent by King tised law there till 1846; served in the 
Emanuel, with thirteen ships, on a voyage l\Iexican \Var; was pres('nt at the battles 
f!"Om Lisbon to the East Indies, for the of 
lolino del Rey and Chapultepec; and 
purpose of following up Gama's discov- for bravery in the latter was brevett('d 
eries. He left Lisbon on l\Iarch 9. 1!'i00. major-general. In 18lil, he was appointed 
In order to avoid the calms on the Guinea major-general, and placed in command of 
shore, he went so far westward as to dis- Raltimore, and in 18ü
 he was made a 
cover land on the coast of Brazil at lat. memher of a board to re\"Ïse the Lnit('d 
10 0 S. He erected a cross, and named the States military laws and regulations. He 
country" The Land of the Holy Cross." published Services in the IJexican Cam- 
It was afterwards called Brazil, from paign. He died in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 
brasil, a dyewood that abounded there. 3, 1879. 
Cabral took possession of the country in Cadwalader, JOHN, military officer; 
the name of the King. After it was ascer- horn in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 10, li42. 
tained that it was a part of the American He was colonel of one of the citv bat- 
continent, a controversy arose between the tal ions ; later as LIigadier-general he was 
In 
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bishops and priests in the United States, 
and especially of Archbishop Katzer, of 
.:\lilwaukee; but were oppo::;ed by many 
others, especially by Cardinal Gibbons, of 
Baltimore, who, at the installation of 
Archbishop Katzcr, in 1891, denounced the 
movement a.s unpatriotic and dislo,yal. A 
provincial congre,,::j of Gcrman - Catholic 
societics at Dubuque, la., in 1892, aI'- 
pro\"(
d the movement, as did also a na- 
tional congress in Kewark, N. J.; but ._
 
seemcd overshadowed later by the pre- 
dominance of more liberal views under 
the decisions of Monsignor Satolli, in 
IS!J2 and 18!13; and Archbishop Corrigan 
puhlicly declared it a dcad issue, and con- 
denmed by the Pope. 
Caimanera, a town on the Bay of 
Guantanamo, in the district of the same 
1!ame, and the province of Santiago, Cuba; 
a bout 35 miles ea8t of the entrance of the 
harbor of Santiago. At the beginning of 
the war with Spain in 18!18, the town and 
,icinity Were the scenc of important mili- 
tary and naval operations. On June 10 
the bay was seized for a base of supplies 
by Captain McCalla, with the Jlm"blchrad, 
Yankee, and St. 11ouis, and the last ves- 
ington. They fmight, and Conway was hadly sel, supported by the others, cut the cable 
wounded. After the war Cadwalader li\'ed at ('aimanera, which was connected with 
in 
Iaryland, and was in its legislature. Santiago. The town was garrisoned by 
He dieu in f'hrewshury, Pit., Feb. 11, 1 iHG. 3,000 f'pani
h soldiers, and protected by 
Cahenslyism, a movement among Ro- several gunhoats and a fort. 'Yhen the 
man Catholic inlllligrants in the Pnited American ,"essels opened fire at 800 yards, 
States to sccure fleparate ecclesiastical forcing the Spaniards to -\vithdraw from 
organization for eaeh nationality or lan- the block-house and the town, the Alfonso 
guage, and in particular for Germans; /';n;:'on appeared at the entrance of the 
named after Peter Paul Cahenslv, Aus- hay, and at a range of 4,000 yards fired 
tro-Hungarian eIl\-o
' to the Yatic
n. and on the American vef'Osels. The latter soon 
a leader of the 8t. Haphacl Society in found the range; but the Spanish vessel 
Germany and Austria for promoting Ro- refused to withdraw until the jJarblehead 
man Catholic interef'Ots among emigrants. gave chase, when she retired behind the 
Ahout IRS"'. eighty-two German priests in fort, still keeping up her firing. On June 
the Pnited 
tates petitioned the Pope for 11, a hattalion of (iOO marines, the first 
help in peI"JlI.tuating their natÏ\'e tongue enited Statefl troops to set foot upon 
and usages in the diocese of 8t. J
ouifl, Cuhan soil, were landed under Lieutenant- 
1\10., and in 1886 petitioned again that Colonel Huntington from the troop-:::hip 
German Catholics be obliged to join Ger- Panther and the men-of-war. They estab- 
man-<.peaking churches, and he forbidd('n lished themsel\"(\fI at the entrance of the 
attending those speaking l-:ngli
h. Re- hay, little expecting that the Spanish sol- 
ceÏ\ ing- no open answer, they formed, in diers, who had been driven in panic to 
1887, a. society which flpnt representative!'! the mountain!'!. ,\ould return durin
 the 
that year to the St. Raphael Society at night. ConsequenUy, when their pickets 
I.u('prne, Swit7erland, and enlisted the co- "ere fired upon there was considerable 
operation of Herr Cahensly. They also Aurpris p . On the night of .June 12. th(-' 
secured the co-operation of many German Spaniards appeared in greater numbers, 
20 


placed in command of the Penns
"l\"ania 
llIili tia, co-operating with Washington in 
the attack on Trenton, and pa.rticipating 
in the battle of Princeton. lIe was in the 
battles of Brand
'winc, Germantown, and 
MOlllllouth. lIe challenged Gen. Thomas 
Conway to fight a duel because of offen- 
sÏ\e words the latter useu towards \\-ash- 
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and charging up to the camp killed Sur- Ilaval expeditions in the valley of the 
geon John B. Gibbs and two marines. Mississippi were fitted out. 
The attack lasted until morning, when the Caldwell, JAMES. clerg
Tman; born in 
a!'>sailants were forced to retire under the Charlotte county, Va., in April, 1734. 
fire of the American field-guns. During Graduating at Princeton in 1739, he be- 
the night of June 13, the Spaniards again came pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
attacked the camp, and kept up such a at Elizabethtown in 1762. Zealously es- 
continuous fire that the Americans had pousing the revolutionary cause, he was 
no rest. The next night, however, the much disliked by the Tories. Appointed 
same plan did not work, as a force of ch:1.plain of a New Jersey brigade, he was 
Cubans under Colonel La Borda, who had for a time in the Mohawk Valley. In 
hastened to t.he camp, were sent out on 1780 his church and residence were burned 
skirmish duty. On the following day a by a party of British and Tories; and the 
company of marines with the Cubans ad- same year a British incursion from Staten 
vanced against the Spanish camp, and by a Island pillaged the village of Connecticut 
well-directed attack dro\-e them away. In Farms, where his family were temporarily 
this action the American losses were six residing. A soldier shot his wife through 
killed and three wounded, while more than a window while she was sitting on a bed 
forty of the Spanish were killed. See with her babe. At that time 1\lr. Caldwell 
GrA
TA
AMO BAY. was in 'Vashington's camp at l\Iorristown. 
Cairo, OCCUPATIO
 OF. The city of In the successful defence of Springfield, 
Cairo, Ill. (population, lüOO, 12,566), is K. J., .June 2
, 1780, when the wadding 
situated near the extremity of a boat- for the soldiers' guns gave out, he brought 
shaped peninsula, at the confluence of the the hymn-books from the neighborin
 
Ohio and :Mississippi rivers, 17;) miles be- church and shouted, "Now put 'Vatts 
low St. Louis. It is a point of great im- into them. boys." In an altercation at 
portance as the key to a vast extent of }
Iizabethtown Point with an American 
navigable waters, and to it National sentinel, he was killed by the latter, 
ov. 
troops were sent at an em.ly period in the 24, 1781. The murderer was afterwards 
Civil War. Both the national govern- l\anp-ed. 
ment and Governor Yates, of Illinois, had Calef, ROBERT, author; place and date 
been apprised of the intention of the Con- of birth uneertain; became a mel'chant 
federates to secure that position, hoping in Boston; and is noted for his contro- 
thereby to control the navigation of the versy with Cotton 1tlather concerning the 
l\Iississippi to St. Louis, and of the Ohio witchcraft delusion in Xew England. 
to Cincinnati amI beyond. They also Mather had published a work entitled 
hoped that the absolute control of the IT'onders of the Invisible If"orld, and Calef 
Mississippi below would cause the North- attacked the book, the author, and the 
western States to join hands with the subject in a publication entitled 
/ore 
ConfEderates rather than lose these great If"ondc1's of the lm';sible \ïo1"ld. Calef's 
trade advantages. TIU' scheme was foil- hook was published in London in 1700, 
eù. Governor Yates, under the direc- and in Ralem the same yc'ar. About this 
tion of the Secretary of 'Var, sent Illinois time the people and magistrates had come 
troops at an eady day to take possession to their senses, persecutions had ceased, 
of and occupy C
iro. By the middle of and the fony of the belief in witchcraft 
l\lay there were not less than 5,000 Union was broadly apparent. 1\Iather, however, 
volunteers there, under the command of continued to write in favor of it, and to 
Gen. B. .M. Prentiss, who occupied the ex- gi\'e instances of the doings of witches 
treme point (If the peninsula, where they in their midst. "Flashy people," wrote 
cast up fortifications and gave the post Mather," may burle!'1que these things, but 
the name of Camp Defiance. Before the when hundreds of the most 80ber people, 
close of May it was conshlered impreg- in a country where they ha\'e as much 
nable against any force the Confederates mother-wit certainly as the rest of man- 
might send. It soon became a post of kind, know them to be true, nothing but 
great importance to the Union caU!'1e as the ah!'1urd and froward !'1pirit of Saddu- 
the place where some of the land and cism [disbelief in spirits] can question 
21 
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them." Calef first attacked l\Iather in a 
series of letters, which were subsequently 
published in hook form, ag above stated. 
In these letter,., he exposed l\Iather's 
credulity, and greatly irritatt'd that really 
good man. Mather retorted by calling 
Calef a "weaver turned minister." Calef 
tormented l\Iather more by other letters 
in the same vein, when the former, be- 
coming wearied by the fight. called the 
latter" a coal from hell," and prosecuted 
him for slander. When these letters of 
Calef were published in book form, In- 


crease Mather, President of Harvard Col- 
lege, caused copies of the work to be pub- 
licly burned On the college gn:cn. Calef 
died about 1723. 
Calendar. Our present calendar is the 
creation of Julius Ca>sar. based on a 
slight error which in the course of 1,600 
rears amounted to ten days. Pope Greg- 
ory XIII. rectified the calendar in 15

. 
The Gregorian calendar was accepted ul- 
timately by all civilized nations, "ith 
the exception of Russia, which still con- 
tinues the use of the Julian Calendar. 
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Calhoun, JOHN CALDWELL, statesman; 
born in Abbeville District, S. C.. l\Iarch 
18, 1782. His father was a native of 
Ireland; his mother, formerly :\Iiss Cald- 
well, was of 
cotch-Irish descent. The 
son was graduated, with all the honors, 
at Yale College, in 180-1, and fìtudied law 
in the famous la" -school in Litchfield, 
Conn. In 1807 he began the practice of 
the profession in his native district. 
Thoughtful, ardent, and persevering, he 
soon took high rank in his profession. and 
gained a very lucrative practice. Fond 
of politics, he early entered its arena. and 
in 1808-10 was a member of the State 
legislature. He was sent to Congress in 
1811, where he remained, by suc('e
:oive 
elections. until IS17. Mr. Calhoun wa.. 
very influential in pressing Madi<.;on to 
make a declaration of war with Great 
Britain in 1812. President :\Ionroe called 
him to his cabinet as Secretary of 'Var 
(Dec. 16, 1817), and he served as such 
during the President's double term of 
office. In IR
4 he was chosen Vice-Pre!';i- 
dent of the rnited States, and was re- 
elected with Andrew Jackson in 1828. In 
1831 he was elected Lnited States Senator 
by the legislature of South Carolina. He 
was Secretary of State in 1844-4!'i. and 
from 1845 till 1850 he was again a mem- 
her of the United 
tates Senate. The 
doctrine of State sovereignty and suprem- 
acy. and that the Union was a compact lie undf'r a neat monument in S1. Philip's 
of States that might be dissoh'ed by the church-yard at Charleston. S. C. His writ- 
secession of anyone of them, indepen- ings and a biography have been published 
dent of aJl action on the part of others, in 6 volmn('s. See \\-F.ßSTER. DAXIEL. 
was held by 1\1r. Calhoun nearly all his (iorernment of the rnited .S'tate.9.-The 
life. His influence in his own State was following is Senator Calhoun's conception 
22 


very great; and his political tenets, prac- 
tically carried out by acts of nullification, 
brought South Carolina to the verge of 
civil war in 1832; and it made that State 
foremost and most conspicuous in inaugu- 
rating the Civil War. He died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., :\Iarch 31. ] 8.,(). His remains 
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of the national government, from his dis- absolutely; and can be rightfully exercised 
course on "The Constitution": only in furtherance of the objects for 
which they were delegated. 
Ours is a system of government, com- It is federal as well as democratic. 
pounded of the separate governments of Pederal, on the one hand, in contradis- 
the several States composing the Union, tinction to national, and, on the other, 
and of one common government of all its to a confederacy. In showing this, I shall 
members, called the government of the begin with the former. 
(Tnited States. The former preceded the It is federal, because it is the govern- 
latter, which was created by their agency. ment of States united in a political union, 
Each was framed by written constitu- in contradistinction to a government of 
tions; those of the several States by the individuals socially united-that is, by 
people of each, acting separately, and in what is usually called, a social compact. 
their sovereign character; and that of the To express it more concisely, it is federal 
United States, by the samc, acting in the and not national, because it is the govern- 
same character, but jointly instead of ment of a community of States, and not 
scparately. All were formed on the same the government of a single State or 
model. They all divide the powers of nation. 
government into legislative, executive, That it is federal and not national, we 
and judicial; and are founded on the have the high authority of the convention 
great principle of the responsibility of the which framed it. General Washington, as 
rulers to the ruled. The entire powers its organ, in his letter submitting the 
of government are divided between the plan to the consideration of the Congress 
two; those of a more general character of the then confederacy, calls it in one 
being specifically delegated to the Unitcd place "the general government of the 
States; and all others not delegated, being Lnion," and in another "the federal gov- 
reserved to the several States in their ernment of these States." Taken together, 
separate character. Each, within its ap- the plain meaning is, that the government 
propriate sphere, possesses all the attri- proposed would be, if adopted, the govern- 
butes, and performs all the functionR of ment of the States adopting it, in their 
government. Neithe
 is perfect without united character as members of a common 
the other. The two combined, form one Lnion; and, as such, would be a federal 
entire and perfect government. 'Vith government. These expressions were not 
these preliminary remarks, I shall pro- used without due consideration, and an 
ceed to the consideration of the immediate accurate and full knowledge of their true 
subject of this discourse. import. The subject was not a novel one. 
The government of the "(Tnited States The convention was familiar with it. It 
was formed by the nonstitution of the \\as much agitated in their deliberations. 
rnited States; and ours is a democratic, They divided, in reference to it, in the 
federal republic. early stages of their proceedings. At 
It is democratic, in contradistinction to first, one party was in favor of a national 
aristocracy and monarchy. It excludes and the other of a federal government. 
classes, orders, and an I}rtificial distinc- The former, in the beginning, prevailed; 
tions. To guard against their introduc- and in the plans which they proposed, the 
tion, the Constitution prohibits the grant- constitution and government are styled 
ing of any title of nobility by the United "national." But, finally, the latter gain- 
States, or by any State. The whole sys- ed the ascendency, when the term "na- 
tcm is, indeed, democratic throughout. tional" was superseded, and United States 
It has for its fundamental principle, the substituted in its place. The Constitu- 
great cardinal maxim, that the people tion was accordingly styled, The Consti- 
are the source of all power; that the gov- tution of the United States of America; 
ernments of the several States and of the and the government, The government of 
rnited States were created by them, and the [Tniten States, leaving out" America" 
for them; that the powers conferred on for the sake of brevity. It cannot admit 
them are not surrendered, but delegated; of a doubt, that the Convention. by the 
and, as such, are held in trust, and not expression, "Unitcd States," meant the 
23 
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States united in a federal Cnion; for in there might be no doubt how these States 
no other 8en
e could they, with propriety, would stand to each other in the new con- 
call the government the frrfrral govern- dition in which they were about to be 
11Ient of these Statf's, and the general placed, it concludcd by declaring-" that 
gOL'crnment of the Cnion, as they did these Cnited Colonies are, and of right 
in the letter referred to. It is thus clear, ought to be, free and independent States"; 
that the Convcntion regarded the differ- "and that, as free and independent States, 
ent expressions, "the federal government they have full power to levy war, conclude 
of the Cnited States"; .. the general gov- peace, contract alliances, and to do all 
ernment of the Cnion," and" governllH'nt other acts and thing
 which independent 
of the United 
tates" as meaning the States may of right do." The" 1:nited 
same thing-a federal, in contradistinc- States" is, then, the baptismal name of 
tion to a national government. these States-received at their hirth-by 
Assuming it, then. as established, that which they have ever since continucd to 
they are the same thing. it is only neces- call themselves; by which they have char- 
saIJ', in order to ascertain with precision acterized their con!,titution, government, 
what they meant by federal !Jot;ernment, and laws, and by which they are known 
to ascertain what they meant by the !Jov- to the rest of the world. 
ernment of the United Rtates. For this The retention of the same style, through- 
purpose it will be necessary to trace the out every stage of their existence, affords 
ðpre
sion to its origin. strong, if not conclusive evidence that the 
It was at that time. as our history political relation between these States, un- 
shows, an old and familiar phrase, hav- ùer their present constitution and govern- 
ing a known and wcll-defincd meaning. ment, is substantiaJly the same as undcr 
Its use commenced with the political birth the confederacy and rcvolutionary govern- 
of these 
tates; and it has been applied ment; and what that relation was, we are 
to them, in all the forms of government not left to doubt; as they are dedared ex- 
through which they ha,-e passed, with- p,'essly to be free, independent, and SOl:cr- 
out alteration. The style of the present ci!Jn States. They, then, are now united, 
Constitution and government is precisely anù have been, throughout, simply as con- 
the style by which the confederacy that federated States. If it had been intended 
e
isted when it was adopted, and which hy the members of the convention which 
it superseded, was designated. The in- framed the present Constitution and gov- 
strument that formed the latter was call- crument, to make any essential change, 
ed, {rticlcs of Confederation and Perpctu- either in the relation of the States to each 
(II Union. Its first article declares that other, or the basis of their union, they 
the style of this confederacy shall be, "The \\ould, hy retaining the style which desig- 
Pnited States of America"; and the sec- nated them under the preceding govcrn- 
ond, in order to leave no doubt as to the nwnts, have I)raetised a deception, utterly 
relation in which the States should stand unworthy of their character, as sincere 
to each ot}}(>r in the confederacy about and honest men and patriots. It may, 
to he fornll'd, declared-" Each State re- therefore, be fairly inferred, that, retain- 
tains its sovereignty, freedom, and inde- ing the same style, they intended to attach 
pendence; and every power, jurisdiction, to the e
pression, "the 1:nited States," 
and dght, which is not, by this confedera- the same meaning, substantially, wlIÏch 
tion, exprei'sly de1egated to the United it previously had; and, of course, in eall- 

tates in Congress assembled." If we ing the pref'ent government "the federal 
go one stpp further hack, the style of the government of these States" they meant 
confederacy will be found to he the same by" federal" that they stood in the same 
with that of the revolutionary gon>rn- relation to each other-that their union 
ment, which existed when it was adopt- rested, without material change, On the 
cd. and which it superseded. It dates its same basis-as under the confederacy and 
origin with the Declaration of Tndp)len- the re\'olutionary government; anù that 
d('nce. That act is strled-" The unani- federal and confederated States meant 
mous Declaration of the thirtpen rnitf'd sllhstantial1y the Aame thing. It fol1ows, 
States of Amcrica." And here again, that :1 
,.;o, that thc changes made by the prps- 
:!-t 
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ent Constitution were not in the founda- States is federal, in contradistinction to 
tion, but in the superstructure of the national, it would seem, that they have 
system. \Ve accordingl
' find, in confir- not been sufficient to prevent the oppo- 
mation of this conclusion, that the conven- site opinion from being entertained. In- 
tion, in their letter to Congress, stating deed, this last seems to have become the 
the reasons for the changes that had been prevailing one; if we may judge from 
made, refer only to the necessity which the general use of the term "national," 
required a different organization of the and the almost entire disuse of that of 
gO\"ernment, without making any allusion "federal." National is now commonly 
whatever to any change in the relations applied to the "general government of 
of the States towal'ds each other, or the the Union "-and "the federal govern- 
hasis of the system. They state that" the ment of these States "-and all that ap- 
friends of our country have long seen pertains to them or to the Union. It 
nnd desired that the power of making seems to be forgotten that the term was 
war, peace, and treaties; that of levying repudiated by the convention, after full 
money and regulating commerce, and the consideration; and that it was carefully 
correspondent executive and judicial au- excluded from the Constitution, and the 
thorities, should be fully and effectually letter la)'ing it before Congress. Even 
vested in the government of the Union: those who know all this-and, of eOluse, 
but the impropriety of delegating such ex- how falsely the term is applied-have. for 
tensive trusts to one body of men is evi- the most part, slided into its use without 
dent; hence results the necessity of a reflection. Rut there are not a few who 
diffcrcnt organization." Comment is un- so apply it, because they belie,.e it to be 
necessary. a national government in fact; and among 
\Ve thus have the authority of the these are men of distinguished talents and 
convention itself for asserting that the standing, who have put forth all their 
f'xpression, "United States," has essen- powers of reason and eloquence, in sup- 
tially the same meaning, when applied to port of the theory. The question involved 
the present Constitution and government, is one of the first magnitude, and d('serves 
as it had previously; and, of course, that to be investigated thoroughly in all its 
the States have retained .their spparate aspects. With this impression, I deem 
existence, as independent and sovereign it proper-clear and conclusive as I re- 
communities, in all the forms of political gard the reasons already assigned to prove 
existence through which they have passed. its federal character-to confirm them by 
Such, indeed, is the literal import of the historical references; and to repel the ar- 
expression, "the United States," and the guments adduced to prove it to he a na- 
sense in which it is ever used, when it is tional government. I shall begin with the 
applied politically-I say, politir:ally- formation and ratification of the Consti- 
h('cause it is often applied, geographically, tution. 
to designate the portion of this continent That the States, when they formed and 
occupied by the States composing the ratified the Constitution, were distinct. 
rnion, including Territories belonging to independent, and sOYerf'ign communities, 
th('m. This application arose from the Ims alrNHly been estahlislwd. That the 
fact, that tlwre was no appropriate term people of the se,.eral States, acting in their 
for that portion of this continent; and separate, independent, and sovereign char- 
thus, not unnaturally, the name by which acter, adopted their separate State eon- 
these 
tates are politically designated, was stitutions, is a fact uncontested and in- 
employed to designate the region they oc- contestable; but it is not more certain 
cupy and possess. The distinction is im- than that, acting in the same character, 
portant, and cannot he overlooked in dis- thpy ratified and adopted the Constitu- 
cussing questions involving the character tion of the "Pnited States; with this dif- 
and nature of the governnwnt, without ference only, that in making and adopt- 
causing great confusion and dangerous ing the one, they acted without concert 
misconceptions. or agreement; but, in the other, with con- 
Eut as conclusive as these reasons are cert in making. and mutual agreement in 
to prove that the government of the United adopting it. That the delegat('s who eon- 
2;' 
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stituted the convention which framed the reduced to a single question; whether the 
Constitution, were appointed by the sev- act of ratification, of itself, or the Con- 
eral States, each on its own authority; stitution, by some one, or all of its provi- 
that they ,"oted in the convention by sions, did, or did not, divest the severa] 
States; and that their votes were counted States of their character of separate, inde- 
hy States, are recorded and unquestion- pendent, and sovereign communities, and 
able facts. So. also, the facts that the merge them all in one great community 
Constitution, when framed, was submitted or nation, called the American people. 
to the people of the severa] States for Before entering on the consideration of 
their respective ratification; that it was this important question. it is proper to re- 
ratified by them, each for itself; and that mark, that, on its decision, the character 
it was bindin
 on each. only in eonse- of the gO\ernment. as well as the Constitu- 
quence of its bein
 so ratified by it. rntil tion, depends. The former must, neces- 
then, it was but the plan of a Constitution, sari]J', partake of the character of the 
without any hindin
 force. It was the latter, as it is but its agent, created hy 
act of ratification \\hich establi!'hed it as it, to carry its powers into effect. Ae- 
a Constitution hetween the States ratify- cording]y. tlH'n, as the Constitution is fed- 
ingo it; and only between thcm, on the era] or national, so must the government 
condition that not les::> than nine of the be; and I shall, thcrefore, use them in- 
then thirteen :-;tates should concur in the diseriminate]y in discus!'ing the subject. 
ratification-as is expressly provided by Of all the questions which can arise un- 
its sCHuth and last article. It is in the del' our f\
'stem of government, this is hy 
following words: "The ratitìl'ation of the far the most important. It involves many 
conventions of nine States shall he suffi- others of great magnitude; and among 
cient for the estab]i!'hment of this Con- them, that of the allegiance of the ciU- 
stitution between the Statcs so ratifying zen; or, in other words, the question to 
the same." If additional proof be needcd whom allegiance and obedience are u]ti- 
to "how that it was only binding between mate]y due. What is the true relation 
the States that ratified it, it may be found between the two governments-that of the 
in the fact that two States-Korth Caro- L'nited States. and those of the severa] 
lina and Rhode Is]and-refused, at first, States? and what is the relation between 
to ratify; and were, in consequence, re- the individuals respectinly composing 
garded in the intenal as foreign States, them? For it is clear, if the fitates still 
without obligation, on their parts, to re- retain their sovereignty as separate anù 
sped it, or, on the part of their citi- independent communities, the allegiance 
zens, to obey it. Thus far, there can be and obedience of the citizens of each 
no difference of opinion. The facts are too would be due to their respective States; 
recent and too well established, and the and that the government of the United 
provision of the Constitution too explicit, States and those of the severa] States 
to admit of doubt. would stand as equals and co-ordinates in 
That the States, tllPn, retaincd, after their respective spheres; and. instead of 
the ratification of the Constitution, the bein
 united socially, their citizens would 
distinct, independent, and sovereign ehar- be politically connected through their re- 
ader in which they formed and ratified speetive States. On the contrary. if tIH'Y 
it, is certain; unless they divesteù them- have, hy ratifying the Constitution, di- 
sP]\'('s of it by the act of ratification, vested themselves of their individuality 
or by some provision of the Constitution. and soverj'i
nty, and merged themsclns 
If they have not, the Constitution must into one great community or nation, it 
be feùeral, and not nationa]; for it would is equally clear that the sovereignty would 
have, in that case, en.ry attribute neees- reRide in the who]e-or what is called the 
..ary to constitute it federal. and not one AnlPrican people; and that allegiance and 
to make it national. On the other hand, uhedience would be due to them. Nor is it 
if they have divested themselves, then it le!'!s so. that the government of the seveml 
would necessarily lo"-e its federal charae- f'tates would. in such case, stand to that 
tel', and heeome national. '''hether, then, of the ruiteù f'tatf's, in the relation of 
the government is federal or national, is inferior and subordinate, to superior and 
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paramount; and that the individuals of 
the several States, thus fused, as it were, 
into one general mass, would be united 
socially, and not politically. So great 
a change of condition would have in- 
volved a thorough and radical revolution, 
both socially and politically-a revolution 
much more radical, indeed, than that 
which followed the Declaration of Iude- 
}wnd{'u{'e. 
Thev who maintain that the ratification 
of th
 Constitution effected so mighty a 
change, are bound to establish it by the 
most demonstrative proof. The presump- 
tion is strongly opposed to it. It has al- 
ready been shown that the authority of 
the convention which formed the Consti- 
tution is clearly against it; and that the 
history of its ratification, instead of sup- 
plying evidence in its favor, furnishes 
strong testimony in opposition to it. To 
these, others may be added; and, among 
them, the presumption drawn from the 
history of these States, in all the stages 
of their existence down to the time of the 
ratification of the Constitution. In all, 
they formed separate, and, as it respects 
each other, independent communities, and 
were ever remarkable for the tenacity with 
which they adhered to their rights as such. 
It constituted, during the whole period, one 
of the most striking traits in their char- 
acter.-as a very brief sketch will show. 
During their colonial condition, they 
formed distinct communities,-each with 
its separate charter and government,- 
and in no way connected with each other, 
except as dependent members of a com- 
mon empire. Their first union amongst 
themselves was, in resistance to the en- 
croachments of the parent countr
' on 
their chartered rights,-when they adopted 
the title of,-" the "l'"nited Colonies." Cn- 
del' that name they acted, until they de- 
clared their independence; - always, in 
their joint councils, voting and acting as 
separate and distinct communities ;-and 
not in the aggregate, as composing one 
community or nation. They acted in the 
Bame character in declaring independence; 
by which act they passed from their de- 
pendent, colonial condition, into that of 
free and sovereign States. The declara- 
tion was made by delegates appointed by 
the several colonies. each for itself, and 
on its own authority. The vote making 
2; 


the declaration was taken by delegations, 
each counting one. The declaration was 
announced to be unanimous, not because 
every delegate voted for it, but because 
the majority of each delegation did; 
showing clearly that the body itself, 
regarded it as the united act of the 
several colonies, and not the act of the 
whole as one community. To leave 
no doubt on a point so important, and in 
reference to which the several colonies 
were so tenacious, the declaration was 
made in the name and by the authority 
of the people of the colonies, represented 
in Congress; and that was followed by de- 
claring them to be .. free and independent 
States." The act was, in fact, but a for- 
mal and solemn annunciation to the world 
that the colonies had ceased to be de- 
pendent communities, and had become free 
and independent States, without involv- 
ing any other change in their relations 
with each other than those necessarily in- 
cident to a separation from the parent 
country. So far were they from suppos- 
ing, or intending that it should have the 
effect of mel'ging their existence, as sepa- 
rate communities, into one nation, that 
they had appointed a committee-which 
was actually sitting. while the declara- 
tion was under discussion-to prepare a 
plan of a confederacy of the States, pre- 
paratory to entering into their new con- 
dition. In fulfilment of their a ppoint- 
ment, this committee prepared the draft 
of the articles of confedpration and per- 
petual union, which afterwards was adopt- 
ed by the gOYel'mnents of the several 
States. That it instituted a mere con- 
f{'deracy and union of the States had al- 
ready been shown. That, in forming and 
assenting to it, the States were exceed- 
ingly jealous and watchful in delegating 
power, even to a confederacy: that they 
granted the powers delegated most re- 
luctantly and 
paringly; that several of 
them long stood out, under all the pres--- 
ure of the Revolutionary '''ar, before they 
acceded to it; and that, during the inter- 
val which elapsed between its adoption 
and that of the present Constitution, they 
{'vinced, under the most urgent necessity, 
the same reluctance and jealousy, in dele- 
ga ting power-are facts which cannot be 
disputed. 
To this may be added another circum- 
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stance of no little weight, drawn from al form of e
pression used for the fonner 
the preliminary E>tcps taken for the rati- is: "".e, thc delegates of the State" 
fication of the Constitution. The plan was (naming the :-;tate), .. do, in behalf of 
laid, by the convention, hefore the Con- the people of the Statc, assent to, and rati- 
gress of the confederacy, for its considcr- fy the said Constitution." All use" ratio 
ation and action. as has been stated. It fy," and all, except North Carolina. use 
was the sole organ and reprcsentative of "assent to." The delegates of that State 
these States in their confederated charac- use "adopt" instead of "assent to," a 
ter. By submitting it, the convention rec- variance merely in the form of e
pression. 
ognized and acknowledged its authority without, in any degree, affecting the mcan- 
over it, as the organ of distinct. indepen- ing. Ratification was, then, the act of 
dent, and sovereign States. It had the the several States in their separate ca- 
right to dispose of it as it pleased; and, pacity. It was performí'd by deleg-ates 
if it had thought proper, it might have appointed expressly for the pmpose. Each 
defeated the plan by simply omitting to appointed its own delegates; and the dele- 
act on it. But it thought proper to act, gates of each acted in the name of, and for 
and to adopt the course recommended by the State appointing thcm. Their act 
the convention, which was, to submit it consisted in "assenting to." or, what is 
.. to a convention of delegates, chosen in the same thing, "adopting and ratifying" 
each State, by the people thereof, for the Constitution. 
their assent and adoption." All this was By turning to the seventh article of the 
in strict accord with the federal charae- Constitution, and to the preamble, it will 
ter of the Constitution, but wholly repug- be found what was the effect of ratifying. 
nant to the idea of its being national. It The article e
pressly provides that, "the 
received the assent of the States in all ratification of the conventions of nine 
the possible modes in which it could be States "hall he sufficient for the establish- 
ohtained: first, in their confederated char- ment of this Constitution, hetween the 
acter, through its only appropriate organ, States so ratif
'ing the same." The pre- 
the Congress; next, in their individual amble of the Constitution is in the follow- 
character, as separate States, through ing words: ""'e, the people of the United 
their respective State governments, to States, in order to form a more perfect 
which the Congress referred it; and final- union, establish justice, insure domestic 
Iy, in their high character of indepen- tranquiUity, provide for the common de- 
dent and sovereign communities, through fence, promote the general welfare, and 
a convention of the people, called in each secure the blessings of liberty to ourselve:-l 
State, by the authority of its government. and our posterity, do ordain and estab- 
The States acting in these various capaci- lish this Constitution for the enited 
ties might, at every stage, have defeated States of America." The effect, then, of 
it or not, at their option, by giving or its ratification was, to ordain and estab- 
withholùing their consent. Jish the Constitution. and therf'hy to make. 
With this weight of presumptive evi- what was before but a plan, " The Consti- 
denee, to use no stronger expres,.,ion, in tution of the United States of Ameri(-a." 
favor of its federal, in contradistinction All this is clear. 
to its national character, I shall next pro- It remains now to show by 1chom it waq 
eeed to show that the ratification of the ordained amI established; for zdlOm it was 
Constitution, instead of furni.,hing proof ordained and established; for 'ldlllt it was 
against, contains additional and conelu- ordained and established; and ora whum 
sin- evidence in its favor. it was ordained and establishell. These 
\Ye are not left to conjecture as to what will be considered in the order in which 
was meant by the ratification of the Con- they Rta.nd. 
stitution, or its effects. The expressions Kothing more is necessary, in order 
used by the conventions of the States, to show by whom it was ordained and e!'l- 
in ratifying it, and those used by the Con- tablished, than to ascertain who are meant 
stitution in connection with it, afford by" We, the people of the rnitpd States"; 
ample means of ascertaining with a
cu- for, hy their authority, it was done. To 
racy, both its meaning and effect. TIlf> USlI- this there can b
 but one answer: it meant 
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the people who ratified the instrument; mon defence, promote the general welfare, 
for it was the act of ratification which and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
ordained and established it. Who they selves and our posterity." To effect these 
were, admits of no doubt. The process objects, they ordained and established, to 
preparatory to ratification, and the acts use their own language, "Ule Constitu- 
by which it was done, prove, beyond the tion for the United States of America," 
possibility of a doubt, that it was ratified clearly meaning by "for" that it was 
by the several States, through conventions intended to be their Constitution; and 
of delegates, chosen in each State by the that the objects of ordaining and estab- 
people thereof; and acting, each in the lishing it were to perfect their union, to 
name and by the authority of its State: establish justice among them; to insme 
and, as all the States ratified it, "\Ve, the their domestic tranquillity, to provide for 
people of the United States," mean \Ve, their common defence and general wel- 
the people of the several States of the fare, and to secure the blessings of liberty 
"Cnion. The inference is irresistible. And to them and their posterity. Taken all 
when it is considered that the States of together, it follows, from what has been 
the Cnion were then members of the con- stated, that the Constitution was ordain- 
federacy, and that, by the express pro- ed and established by the several States, 
vision of one of its articles, "each State as distinct, sovereign COtlWIUltitics
. and 
retains its sovereignty, freedom, and in- that it was ordained and established by 
dependence," the proof is demonstrative, them for themselves-for their common 
that" We, the people of the United States welfare and safety, as distinct and sover- 
oi America," mean the people of the sev- eign communities. 
eral States of the Union, acting as free, It remains to be shown Ol-"er lcholn 
independent, and sovereign States. This it was ordained and established. That 
strikingly confirms what has been already it was not over the sercral States is set- 
stated-to wit, that the convention which tled by the seventh article beyond con- 
formed the Constitution meant the same troversy. It declares that the ratifica- 
thing by the terms" United States" and tion by nine States shall be sufficient to 
"federal," when applied to the Constitu- establish the Constitution between the 
tion or government; and that the former, States so ratifying. " Between" neces- 
when used politically, always mean these Barily excludes Ol'cr-as that which is be- 
States united as independent and sovereign tween States cannot be Ol'cr them. Rea- 
communities. son itself, if the Constitution had been 
Having shown by whom it was ordain- silent, wo'l1ld have led. with equal certain- 
ed, there will be no difficulty in deter- ty, to the same conclusion. For it was 
mining for tl"1lOm it was ordained. The the several States, or, what is the same 
preamhle is explicit-it was ordained and thing, their people, in their sovereign ca- 
ebtablished for "The United States of pacity, who ordained and established the 
America," adding" America," in comformi- Constitution. But the authority which 
ty to the style of the then confederacy, and ordains and establishes is higher than 
the Dcclnration of Independence. Assum- that which is' ordain{'d and established; 
ing, then, that the" United States" bears and, of course, the latter must be suhor- 
the same meaning in the conclusion of the dinate to the former, and cannot, there- 
preamble as it does in its commencement fore, be over it. "Between" always means 
(and no r{'ason can be assigned why it more than over, and implies in this case 
should not), it follows, necessarily, that that the authority which ordained and es- 
the Constitution was ordained and estab- tablished the Constitution was the joint 
li!'Jhpd for the people of the several States, and united authority of the States ratify' 
by whom it was ordained and established. ing it; and that, among the effects of theiI 
Nor will there be any difficulty in show- ratification, it became a contract between 
ing for 'ldltlf it was ordainpd and es- them; and, as a compact, binding on 
tahl ished. The preamble enumerates the them; but only as such. In that sense 
objects. They are-" to form a more the term" between" is appropriately ap- 
perfect union, to establish justice, insure plied. In no other can it be. It was, 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- doubtless, used in that sense in this in- 
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stance; but the question still remains, explanation perfectly satisfactory may be 
over u'hom was it ordained and establish- given, why the expression, as it now 
ed! After what has been stated, the an- stands, was used by the framers of the 
swer may be readily given. It was over Constitution, and why it should not re- 
the government which it created, and all ceive the meaning attempted to be placed 
its functionaries in their official charac- upon it. It is conceded that, if the enu- 
ter, and the individuals composing and muation of the States after the word, 
inhabiting the several States, as far as .. people," had been made, the expression 
they might come within the sphere of would have been freed from all ambiguity, 
the powers delegated to the United States. and the inference and al'gument founded 
I have now sho\\n, conclusively, by on the failure to do so left without pre- 
arguments drawn from the act of ratifi- text or support. The omission is certainly 
cation. and the Constitution itself, that striking, but it can be readily explained. 
the several States of the Lnion, acting It was made intentionally, and solely from 
in their confederated character, ordained the necessity of the case. The first draft 
and established the Constitution; that of the Comtitution contained an enumer- 
they ordained and established it for them- at ion of the States, by name, after the 
selves, in the same character; that they word" people"; but it became impossible 
ordained and established it for their wel- to retain it after the adoption of the 
fare and safety, in the like character; that seventh and last article, which provided, 
they established it as a compact between that the ratification by nine States should 
them, and not as a Constitution over be sufficient to establish the Constitution 
them; and that, as a compact, they are as between them; and for the plain rea- 
parties to it, in the same character. I son, that it was impossible to determine 
have thus established, conclusively, tllat whether all the States would ratify; or, 
these States, in ratifying the Constitu- if any failed, which, and how many of 
tion, did not lose the confederated charac- the number; or, if nine should ratif
', how 
ter which they possessed when they rati- to designate them. No alternative was 
fif'd it, as well as in all the preceding thus left but to omit the enumeration, and 
stages of their existence; but, on the to insert the" United States of America" 
contrary, still retained it to the full. in its place. And yet, an omission, so 
Those who oppose this conclusion, and readily and so satisfactorily explained, has 
maintain the national character of the been seized on, as furnishing strong proof 
government, rely, in support of their that the government was ordained and 
views, mainly on the expressions, " \Ve, the established by the American people, in 
people of the United States," used in the the aggregate, and is therefore national. 
first part of the prt'amble; and "do or- But the omission, of itself, would have 
dain and establish this Constitution for caused no difficulty, had there not been 
the {Tnited States of America," used in connected with it a twofold amhi
uity in 
its conclusion. Taken together, they in- the expression as it now stands. The term 
sil't, in the first place, that" we, the peo- "United States," which always means, 
pIe," mean the people in their individual in Constitutional language, the several 
('haracter, as forming a single community; States in their confederated character, 
and that" the United States of America" means also, as has be<,n I'hown, when ap- 
d<,signates them in their aggregate charac- plied geographically, the country occupied 
ter as the American people. In maintain- and poss('ssed by them. While the term, 
ing this construction, they rely on the .. people," has, in the English language, no 
omission to enumerate the States by name, plural, and is necessarily used in the sin- 
after the word" people" (so as to make gular number, even when applif'd to many 
it read, "\Ye, the people of New IIamp- communities or States confederated in a 
shire, :Massachusetts, &c.," as was done common union,as is the case with the "Cnit- 
in the articles of the confederation, and, ed States. Availing themselves of this don- 
also, in signing the Declaration of lnde- ble ambi
uity,and the omission to enumf'r- 
pendence) ; and, instead of this, the simple ate the States by name, the advoeat<'A of 
use of the general term" United States." the national theory of the governmf'nt, 
However plausible this may appear, an assuming that we, the people, meant in- 
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dividuals generally, and not people as 
forming States; and that United States 
was used in a geographical and not a 
political sense, made out an argument of 
some plausibility, in favor of the con- 
clusion that" we, the people of the United 
States of America," meant the aggregate 
population of the States regarded en 
masse, and not in their distinctive charac- 
ter as forming separate political com- 
munities. But in this gratuitous a:'osump- 
tion, and the conclusion drawn from it, 
they overlooked the stubborn fact, that 
the very ppople who ordained and estab- 
lished the constitution, are identically the 
same who ratified it; for it was by the 
act of ratification alone that it was or- 
dained and established, as has been con- 
clusively shown. This fact, of itself, 
sweeps away every vestige of the argu- 
ment drawn from the ambiguity of those 
terms, as used in the preamble. 
They next rely, in support of their 
theory, on the expression, '
ordained and 
established this Constitution." They ad- 
mit that the Constitution, in its indpient 
state, assumed the form of a compact; 
but contend that" ordained and establish- 
ed," as applied to the Constitution and 
government, are incompatible with the 
idea of compact; that, consequently, the 
instrument or plan lost its federative 
character when it was ordained and estab- 
lished as a Constitution; and, thus, the 
States ceased to be parties to a compact, 
and members of a confederated union, and 
became fused into one common commu- 
nity, or nation, as subordinate and depend- 
ent divisions or corporations. 
I do not deem it necessary to discuss 
the question whether there is any compat- 
ibility between the terms "orda.incd and 
c!"tablished" and that of "compact," on 
which the whole argument rests; although 
it would be no difficult task to show that 
it is a gratuitous assumption, without any 
foundation whatever for its support. It 
is sufficient for my purpose to show that 
the assumption is wholly inconsistent with 
the Constitution itself-as much so, as 
the conclusion drawn from it has heen 
shown to be inconsistent with the opinion 
of the convention which formed it. Yery 
little will be required, after what has been 
already stated, to establish what I pro- 
pose. 


That the Constitution regards itself in 
the light of a compact, still existing be- 
tween the States, after it was ordained 
and established; that it regards the union, 
then existing, as still existing; and the 
several States, of course, still members 
of it, in their original character of con- 
federated States, is clear. Its seventh 
article, so often referred to, in con- 
nection with the arguments drawn from 
the preamble, sufficiently establishes all 
these points, without adducing others; 
except that which relates to the continu- 
ance of the union. To establish this, it 
will not be necessary to travel out of the 
preamble and the letter of the convention, 
laying the plan of the Constitution before 
the Congress of the confederation. In 
enumerating the objects for which the 
Constitution was ordained and establish- 
ed, the preamble places at the head of the 
nst, as its leading object-" to form a 
more perfect union." So far, then, are the 
Ì<'rms "ordained and established" from 
being incompatible with the union, or hav- 
ing the effect of destroying it, the Consti- 
tution itself declares that it was intend- 
ed "to form a more perfect union." This, 
of itself, is sufficient to refute the asser- 
tion of their incompatibility. But it is 
proper here to remark that it could not 
ha ve been intended, by the expression in 
the preamble, "to form a more pel"fect 
union," to declare that the old was abol- 
ished, and a new and more perfect union 
established in its place: for we have the 
authority of the convention which formed 
the Constitution, to prove that their ob- 
ject was to continue the then existing 
union. In their letter, laying it hefore 
Congress, they say, "In all our deliber- 
ations on this subject, we kept steadily 
in our view thaL which appears to us the 
greatest interest of every true American, 
the consolidation of our union." .. Our 
union" can refer to no other than tlw 
then existing union, the old union of 
the conf<,deracy, and of the re,'olu- 
tionary government which preceded it, 
of which these States were confederated 
members. This must, of course, have 
been the union to which the framers re- 
ferred in the preamble. It was this, ac- 
cordingly, which the Constitution intended 
to make more perfect; just as the con- 
federacy made more perfect that of the 
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revolutionary government. Kor is there 
an
.t h ing in the term .. consolidation," used 
hy the convention, ealculah-d to weaken 
the conclusion. It is a strong- e
 pr
ssion ; 
but as strong as it is, it certainly was 
not intended to imply the destruction of 
the union, as it is supposed to do by the 
ad,ocates of a national government; for 
that woulù have been incompatible with 
the context, as well as with the continu- 
ance of tlw union, which the sentence and 
the entire letter imply. Interpretcd, then, 
in conjunction with the expression used 
in thc preamble, "to form a more perfect 
union," although it may more strongly 
intimate closeness of connection, it can 
imply nothing incompatible with the pro- 
fessed object of perfecting the union, still 
less a meaning and effect wholly incon- 
sistent with the nature of a confederated 
community. For to adopt the interpreta- 
tion contended for, to its full extent, would 
be to destroy the union, and not to con- 
solidate and perfect it. 
If we turn from the preamble and the 
ratifications, to the body of the Consti- 
tution, we shall find that it furnishes most 
conclusive proof that the government is 
federal, and not nationa1. I can discover 
nothing, in any portion of it, which gives 
the least countenance to the opposite con- 
clusion. On the contrary, the instrument, 
in all its parts, repels it. It is, through- 
out, federa1. It everywhere recognizes the 
existence of the States, and invokes their 
aid to carry its powers into execution. 
In one of the two Houses of Congress the 
members are elected by the legis!atures 
of their respective States; and in the other 
by the people of the several Htates, not 
as composing mere districts of one great 
('lImmunity, hut as distinC't and indepen- 
ù('nt communities. neneral 'Vashington 
,etoed the first act apportioning the mcm- 
bel's of the Housc of Representati,.es 
among the scveral Statcs, under tllP first 
census, expressly on the ground that the 
act assumed, as its hasis, thc former and 
not the lattcr construction. The Presi- 
dent and Yice-Prcsident are chosen hy 
electors, appointed by their rcspective 
f'tatf's; amI. final1y. the judgf's are ap- 
pointed by the Presidcnt and the Smate; 
and, of course, as these are elected by 
the States, they are appointed through 
their agency. 


llut however strong be the proofs ot 
its federal charactcr dcrived Í1"om this 
source, that portion which pl"Ovidcs for 
the amendment of the Con
titution, fur- 
nishes, if possible, still stronger. It shows, 
conclusively, that the people of the f;(:,V- 
eral States still retain that supreme ulti- 
mate power called sovereignty-the pO\\(,1" 
by which they ordained and eHtahlish('11 
the Constitution; and ",hid. can right 
fully create, modify, amend, or abolish 
it, at its pleasure. 'Yherever this powl-r 
resides, there the sovereignty is to be 
found. That it still continues to exi
t in 
the se,.eral States, in a modified form, is 
clearly shown by the fifth article of the 
Constitution, which provides for its 
amendment. TIy its provisions, Congress 
may propose amendments, on its O\\n au- 
thority, by the vote of two-thirds of both 
Houses; or it lllay be compcl1ed to call 
a connntion to propose thcm, by two- 
thirds of the legislatures of the several 
States: but, in either case, they remain, 
when thus made, mere proposals of no 
validity, until adoptf'd hy three-fourths 
of the States, through their respective 
legisla turcs; or by conventions, cal1ed by 
them for the purpose. Thus far, the 
several States, in ordaining and estab- 
lishing the Constitution, agreed, for their 
mutual convenicnce and advantage, to 
modify, by compact, their high sovereign 
power of crcating and establishing con- 
stitutions, as far as it related to the 
Constitution and government of the 
Cnited States. I say, for their mutual 
convenience and advantage; for without 
the modification, it would have rcquired 
the separatc consent of all the States of 
the Union to alter or amf'nd tlH'ir con
ti- 
tutional compact; in like manner as it 
required thc consent of al1 to estahlish it 
bctwcen them; and to ohviate the almost 
insupcrable difIiculty of making such 
amendments as time anù e
perience might 
prove to be necessary, by the unanimouH 
consent of all. they agrf'ed to make the 
modifimtion. TInt that they did not in- 
tend, by this, to divest themselns of the 
high sovereign right (a right whieh they 
still retain. notwithstanding the modifica- 
tion) to change or abolish the present 
Com.,titution and governmf'nt at their 
pleasure, cannot be douhted. It is an 
acknowledged principle, that sovereigns 
:12 



may, by compact, modify or qualify the a remarkable development of other min- 
exercise of their power, without impair- era I resources, especially petroleum. Re- 
ing their sovereignty; of which the confed- ports on the foreign trade in the fiscal 
eracy existing at the time furnishes a year ending June 30, 1900, showed at the 
striking illustration. It must reside, un- ports of Humboldt, Los Angeles, San 
impa.ired and in its plenitude, somewhere. Diego, and San Francisco, imports of 
And if it do not reside in the people of merchandise, $-19,441,831; exports, $43,- 
the several States, in their confederated 361,078; imports of gold and silver coin 
character, where-so far as it relates to and bullion, $13,734,348; exports, $U,528,- 
the Constitution and government of the 309. The production of the precious 
United States-can it be found? Not, metals in the calendar year of 1899 was: 
certainly, in the government; for, accord- Gold, $15,1U7,800; silver, $494,580. In 
ing to our theory, sovereignty resides in 1900 the total assessed valuation of taxa- 
the people, and not in the government. LIe property was $1,218,228,588, and the 
That it cannot be found in the people,. total bonded debt was $2,281,500, nearly 
taken in the aggregate, as forming one all of which was held in State educational 
community or nation, is equally certain. funds. The population in 18UO was 1,208,- 
But as certain as it cannot, just so certain 130; in 1900, 1,485,053. 
is it that it must reside in the people of In 1534 HER
A
DO CORTEZ (q. v.) sent 
the several States; and if it reside in them Hernando de Grijalva on an errand of 
at all, it must reside in them as separate discovery to the Pacific coast, who prob- 
and distinct communities; for it has been ably saw the peninsula of Califomia. 
shown that it does not reside in them in Twenty-five years before the Spanish 
the aggregate, as forming one community leader discovered the country, a romance 
or nation. The!':'e are the only aspects under was published in Spain in which are de- 
which it is possible to regard the people; scribed the doings of a pagan queen of 
and, just as certain as it resides in them, Ama.zons, who brought from the "right 
in that C'haracter, so certain is it that ours hand of the Indies" her allies to assist 
is a fedHal,and not a national government. the infidels in their attack upon Constan- 
California, the largest of the Pacific tinople. The romance was entitled Es- 
coast States; noted for its admirable cli- plandian, the name of an imaginary 
mate, its production of gold, its large Greek emperor, living in SfamLoul, the 
commerce, and its great yield of fruit, Turkish name of Constantinople. The 
Amazonian quepn was named Calafia, 
whose kingdom, rich in gold. diamonds, 
and pearls, was called California. The 
author proba.bly derived the name from 
Calif, the title of a successor of Moham- 
med. The author says: "Know that on 
the right hand of the Indies there is an 
island, called California, 'very close to the 
Terrestrial Paradise, and it was peoplpd 
bv black women without any man among 
them. for they lived in the fashion of th'e 
Ama70nia. They were of strong and 
hardy bodies. of ardent courage. and of 
great force. Their isla-nd was the strong- 
e8t in all the world. with its 8teep cliffs 
and rocky shore. Their arms were all of 
gold, and so was the harness of the wild 
beasts which they tamed and rode. For 
in the whole isla;d there was no metal but 
gold. They lived in caves wrought out 
which now finds a market evpn iI\ Fu- of the rocks with much Jabor. They had 
ropp. In recent years the production of many s}lips with which they sailpd out to 
gold 1m.;; decreased, but there has been other countries to obtain booty." Both 
II.-C 
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A CALIFOR:\IA V/XEYARD, 


Cortez and Grijalva believed, as eveQ'body Spanish power in California was over- 
tl/en believed, that they were in the neigh- thruwn h;r the Mexican re\ olution in 18
2, 
borhood of the coast of Asia; and, as the when the government was permanentI
" sec- 
aEpect of the country corresponded with ularized. In 1
-!3-4(i many thousand em i- 
the description in the romance, they gr'ants from the Gnited 
tat
s settled in 
named the peninsula California. In the California; and when the war with l\lðico 
Gulf of California were found pearls; so broke out in 18JG. the struggle for the 
the description of the country of the black Illa
tery in that Pacific coast province 
Amazons-a country filled with gold and speedily enlled in victOl"J" for the Ame1'Ì- 
pearls-suited the actual condition of the cans in 18-17. By the treaty of peace at 
region explored. GCADALFPE HIDALGO (q. v.). California 
Although parts of the present terri- and other territory were ceded to the rnit- 
tory of the State are believed to have ed States. In the month of February, 
been discovered about 1534, settlements 18-18, guld was discovered in California.. on 
in Old or Lower Ca-lifornia were first the Sacramcnto Riw'r, bv John 'Y. Mar- 
made in Hi83 by Jesuit missionaries. Ncw shall, who was working {or .TOllN A. SUT- 
or L'pper California was discovered later, TEI( (q. v.), and as the news spread abruad, 
and the first mission there (San Diego) thou!>ands of enterprising and energetic 
was planted in 17G8. For many years m{'n flocked thither., not only from the 
the governmf'nt of California, temporal United States, but from South America, 
and spiritual, was under Ule control of Europe. and China, to !;eCIUe the pr{'eious 
monks of the Order of St. Franf'Ìs. It Im.tal. Very soon there was a mi
{'d pop- 
was not until about 1770 that the Ray ulation of all sorts of characters in Cali- 
of San Francic;co was diseon>red, and in furnia of at least 2.")0.000 persons. The 
1776 a mission was established there. At military governor called a convention to 
the beginning- of the ninf'teenth century meet at 
Jont{'rey, Sept. I, IR49, to frame 
eighteen missions had bef'n established in a State con
titution. One was formed by 
California, with onr 15,000 converts. The which slavery was to be excluded from the 
34 



new State; and this document revived in 
Congress, in great intensity, debates on the 
subject of sla\-ery in 184!h"50. See KEAR- 
NY, STEPHEN \V ATTS; STOCKTON, ROBERT 
FIELD. 
Prior to the aøsembly of the constitu- 
tional convention the people of California, 
in convention at San Francisco, had voted 
against the admission of the slave-labor 
system in that country. The constitu- 
tion adopted at Monterey also had a pro- 
vision to exclude slavery from the State. 
Thus came into political form the crude 
elements of a State, the birth and matu- 
rity of which seems like a strange dream. 
All had been accomplished within twenty 
months from the time when gold was dis- 
covered at Sutter's :\Iill. Cnder this con- 
stitution JOlIN ClIARIÆS FRÉ
IO:"JT (q. v.), 
and \YILLIA
[ 11. GWIX (q. v.) were chosen 
hy the State legislature United States 
f;enators. Edward Gilbert and G. H. 
""right were elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. \Yhen Frémont and Gwin 
w('nt to Washington, they took the State 
constitution with them, and presented a 
petition (February, 1850) asking for the 
admis!"ion of California into the 
Pnion as a free and indcpendent 
State. The article in its consti- 
tution which excluded slavery 
beeame a cause of violent debate 
in Congress and of bitter feel- 
ing in the South against the 
people of the 
orth. The Union, 
so strong in the hearts of the 
people, was shaken to its cen- 
tre. 1\11'. Clay again appeared as 
a compromiser for the sake of 
peace amI union. It seemed 
tha t some compromise was nced- 
ed to avoi{l serious difficulty, for 
already the representatin's of 
till' slave interest lw{l taken ac- '. 
tion, anù the Southern members 
in Congress holdly declared their 
intention to break up the Union .;,. 
if California SllOllld be a(1111ittc(1 
r.' I' 
under such a constitution. A 
joint resolution was adopted to 
appoint a committee of thirteen 
(six Northern and six South- 
ern members, who should choose 
the thirteenth) to consider the 
subject of a territorial gov- 
ernment for California, Kew 


CALIFORNIA 


l\Inico, and Utah, with instructions tlJ 
report a plan of compro
1Îse embraéng 
all the questions thus arising out of the 
subject of sla.very. Henry Clay was made 
chairman of that committee. He had al- 
ready presented (Jan. 25, 1850) a plan 
of compromise to the South, and spoke 
eloquently in favor of it (Feb. 5); and 
on May 8 he reported a plan of compro- 
mise in a series of bills, intended to be 
a pacification. This was called the 
O
[NIßUS RILL (q. v.) . It made large con- 
cessions to the slave-holders
 and yet it 
was not satisfactory to them. For months 
a, violent discussion of the compromise act 
".-as carried on throughout the country, 
and it was denounced upon diametrical- 
ly opposite grounds. It finally became a 
law, and on Sept. U, 1850, California was 
admitted into the "Cnion as a State. 
So lawless were a large class of the 
population at this time, that nothing but 
the swift operations of " Vigilance Commit- 
tees" could control them and preservo 
social order. The first vigilance commit- 
tee of San Francisco was organized in 
1831. Finally, these committees assumed 
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BIG TIU:F.S OF CALlPOR'\1IA. 


the functions and powers of judges and 
e
ecuti\"es, but under proper regulations, 
which guaranteed all accused persons a 
fair trial. Dangerous men of e\"ery kind 
were arrpsted, tripd, hanged, transported, 
or acquitted. The tribunal became a 
"tprror to evil-doers." Late in 1856 the 
,'igilance committee in San Francisco sur- 
r{'ndered its power!" to the regularly con- 
stituted civil autbority. California fur- 
nif-'hed I:).ï
.'j threp - )"('a1' volunteers for 
the Cnion army in the ('ivil War. The 
('cntral Pacifl" Railroad was completed 
)Jay 12, 181ì!), thus connecting California 
with the Mississippi Valley and the At- 
lantic seaboard. Since then the progress 
of the State has bcen phcnomcnal. 


From I ini up to IS:?l, Califomia heing 
under Spanish rule, ten governors w{'ra 
appointed bJ" that power. From 18:?;! 
until IS t3, heing unùer l\le"iean domina- 
tion, her gO\-ernors (tweln>) Wt're appoint- 
('d from )Jp"ieo. 1':ce eXITED 
TATES- 
C.\LIfo'üHXIA, in vol. i". 


CALIFORNIA REPUBLIC (;O\"ERKOR. 


Name. I 
Jobn C. Fri:.mont ...................... 


Term. 


IMli 


-=j 


Name. 


PRonSIOXAL OR MILITARY c'O\TER
OI:S DillEn 
'J'HI<: [,
ITEII STATES. 


T
rm. 


('om. Hohert F. Stol.kton.............. 
Jolm C. "'rt
mont...................... 
(;en. Stephen W. Keamy ............. 
Hlchanl B. Mason..................... 
(;en. Persifer .... Smith................ 
Uennett Riley......... . .. . .. .. ........ 


1/j47 
1847 
11"47 
1847 to 1849 
1849 
1849 


Name. 


STATE G{)YER
ORS. 


Peter H. Burnett...................... 
John )Icllollgall..... . .. . . . . .. .... .. . . . 
John Bigler.:...... ................... 
J. 
el'ly Johnson...................... 
John B. Weller....... _................ 
1\1 iI toll S. La tham . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . 
.Iohn (;. 11(," lIey.... ................. 
Lelalld Stanford................. ...... 
Frederu'k .... Low... _. . . . . ... ... . . . .. 
Henry H. Haight...................... 
N" e\\ ton Booth.................. _ . . . . . . 
HonlDaldo I'ncheco.. _ , . . . . . .. .. .. . ... . 
"ïlliam Irwm....... ..........__..... 
George C. Perkins....... _ . . __ . _. _ ... . . 
George Stoneman...................... 
Washington Bartlett................... 
Robert W. Waterman.... ............. 
Henry H. Markham........... ......... 
J. H. Budd................... ......... 
Henry T. Gage........................ 
George C. Pardee. _ . . .. . . .... .. . .. . . . . 


Term. 


184
' to lR51 
11011)1 .. ]852 
18C\2 " IHf,G 
1
56 .. 11-58 
1/j58 .. Il;ljO 
IHliO 
IH60 to IHti2 
1HG2 .. IHfi:) 
IHli3 .. 1867 
IHlj7 .. 11"71 
1871 II 1875 
1875 
IR75 to 18).{/ 
11'80 .. 181013 
Ibi-3 .. 1/j1>7 
I1'H7 
1887 10 ISnl 
1 H!1l .. 1 H!II) 
IH
15 " IH!'!J 
1R99 " 1!J01 
1903 II 1 !'1I7 


Name. 


1t>rm 


UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


No. or Congr.... 


John C. Frt.mont........ 
William \I. Gwin........ 
John B. Weller._........ 
David C. Broderick...... 
H!'nry P. Hann.......... 
Milton S. latham........ 
James A. 
lcnougall..... 
John Conners........... 
Corneli us Cole. . . . . . . . . . . 
Elljtene CaRserly... ...... 
John S. Ha
er. ......... 
Aaron A 
argent........ 
1"e\\lon Booth_.. ....... 
.Il1m!'!! T Farley......... 
John F. Millf'r........... 
Lelanrt Stallfonl......... 
c'eorgf' Hearf't... .. . .. ... 
Charlf's N Ff'lInn........ 
f;tf'ph!'n M White....... 
Gf'orge C. Perk IllS. _ . .. .. 
Thomas R Bard......... 


31st 
31st to 3mh 
32d .. 34th 
35th II 3Gth 
31it h 
3r.lh to 37th 
37th .. 3!Jth 
3Hlh II 40th 
411th " 4
d 
41st " 43d 
43d 
43d to 45th 
4-1th .. 4fith 
4fith .. 4Hlh 
47th " 49th 
49th .. fi3d 
50th .. filEt 
fi2d .. fi:trt 
5:id .. r,6th 
53rt 
Mlh 10 - 


1H4!J to 110151 
IH4
' .. lRlil 
1H51 .. 1857 
U!57 .. 1 1-!:,9 
18:'9 
186(1 101M3 
181il .. 11-117 
IR()3 .. IH(i9 
IHr.7 " 1873 
1b69 .. 1873 
1874 
1873 to 1879 
11-175 .. 1Hf\] 
110179 II 110185 
1881 .. lR87 
18R5 .. 18!1:) 
11-\87 II lR!Jl 
1"91 .. IH!':I 
lR93 .. 110199 
1 H93 .. 
11"99 " 
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CALLAHAN-CAL VERT 


Callahan, JA
IES MORTON, historian; in 1868. During his term of office he pre- 
born in Bedford, Ind., Xov. 4, 1864; was sented the resolution on which the Ru- 
graduated at the Universit,y of Indiana in KLUX KLAN (q. v.) bill was passed. He 
18!)4; acting Professor of American His- died in Lancaster, Wis., Sept. 23, 1SnS. 
tory and Constitutional Law at Hamilton Calumet, a kind of pipe for smoking 
College in ISOï-!JS; became lecturer on used by the North American Indians. 
American Dip:omatic History at the Johns The bowl is generally of stone, and the 
Hopkins rniversity in the latter year. stem is ornamented with feathers, etc. 
His pub1ications include -Xcutrality of the The calumet is the emblem of peace and 
AlilfTiean Lakes; Cuba and International h05pitality. To refuse the offer of it 
Rdatians, ptc. is to make a proclamation of enmity or 
Callender, JA:\IES THO}[PSON, editor war, and to accept it is a sign of peace 
and author; born in Scotland. He pub- and friendship. 
lished in Edinburgh, in 1792, a book call- Calvert, the family name of the Lords 
ed Political Progrcss of Grcat Britain, Haltimore--George, Cecil ius, Charles 1st. 
which so offended the authorities that he Benedict Leonard, Charles 2d, and Freder- 
was banished from the kingdom, and went ick. See BALTDmRE, LORDS. 
to Philadelphia, where he published the Calvert, LEONARD, son of the first Lord 
Political Rcgistcr in 17D4 - Dj, and the Baltimore, and first governor of Mary- 
A meriean Annual Rrgistcr for 1796-97. land; born about 1606. Having been ap- 
He was a violent and unscrupulous oppo- pointed gO\"ernor of the new colony by his 
nent of "
ashington's administration, and brother Cecil, he sailed from Cowes, Isle 
delighted in abusing Hamilton and other of \Yight, for Chesapeake Bay, Xov. 22, 
Federalist leaders. For a season he en- IG33, with two vessels (Ark and Dove), 
joyed the friendship of Jefferson. The and over 300 emigrants. The 
trk was a 
latter became disgusted with Callender, ship of 300 tons, and the Dove a pinnace 
when the former, becoming Jefferson's of 50 tons. Among the company were 
memy, calumniated him fearfully. He two Jesuit priests, Andrew \Yhite and 
puhli:'ihed the Richmond Recorder, in which John Altham. At religious ceremonies 
hI' made fierce attacks upon the character performed at the time of departure, the 
of Washington and Adams. He died in pxpedition was committed "to the pro- 
Hichmond, Va., in July, 1813. tpction of God especiall
T, and of His most 
Callender, JOliN, historian; born in Holy Mother, and S1. Ignatius, and all the 
Boston, Mass., in 1706; graduated at guan!ian angels of Maryland." The two 
Harvard College in 1723; pastor of the vessels were com"oyed be
'ond danger from 
First Baptist Church in Newport, R. I., Turkish corsairs. Separated by a furious 
in 1731-48. On March 24, 1738, he de- tempest that swept the sea three days, 
livered a public address pntitled An His- ('nding with a hurricane which split the 
t01"irnl Disrourse on the ridl and Re- sails of the .b"/;:, unshipped her rudder, 
li!liolls .1 {fairs of the Colony of Rhode Is1- and left her at the nwrey of the wavps, 
olld (fnd Propidellrc Plantations, frollt the the voyagers were in despair, and doubted 
/'irst Rrttlement to the end of the First not the little Dovc had gone to the bot- 
Culinry. 1.'01' morp than 100 Yf'an; this was tom of the ocean. Delightful weather en- 
UI(' only history of Rhotle Island. lIe also sued, and at Barbadoes the ÐOl'e joined 
collected a numher of pap{'l's treating of the Ark after a sf'paration of six weeks. 
the history of thc Baptists in .\nlPrica. He Sailing northward, they touched at Point 
dipd in Xewport, R. I., Jan. 
G, 1748. Comfort, at the entrancp to the CIlPsa- 
Callis, .JOIIN n., military officer; born peake, and then went up to Jamestown. 
in FaYf'tteville, 
. C., .Tan. 3, 1S28; went with royal letters borne by Calvert. and 
to \Yisconsin in 1840; enterpd the army recf'ived there a kind reef'ption from Gov- 
as captain in the 7th \Yisconsin Yolun- ernor Harvey. They tarried nine days, 
teers whpn the Civil \Var brokp out; and tllen entf'red the Potomac River, 
hrevettpd hrigadi{'r - general in March, which delightptl them. The colonists 
HìIi-t; spnt to Huntsville, Ala.. as assist- sailed up the river to the Heron Islamls. 
ant commissioner of the Freedmen's Bu- and. at a little past thp middle of 
Iarch. 
reau; resignetl and elected to Congress lantletl on one of them. which they named 
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81. Clement's. On the 23th they offered 
the sacrifice of the mass, set up a huge 
cross he" n from a tree, and knelt in sol- 
emn devotion around it. Going fartlwr 
up, they entered a river which they called 
St. George; and on the right bank found- 
ed the capital of the neW province with 
military and religious ceremonies, and 
called it St. 1\Iary.s. That scene occurred 
)fareh 27, 11334. It remained the capital 
of Mar:rland until near the close of the 
century, when it speedily became a ruined 
town, and now scarcely a trace of it l.e- 
mains. They found the natives friendly, 
and a" ed into reverence for the white 
men by the flash and I"Oar of cannon, 
which they regarded as lightning and 
thunder. The successful medical services 
of Father White in curing a sick Indian 
king gained the profonnd respect of these 
children of the forest. He and his qneen 
and three daughters were baptized by 
Father "'hite, and became members of the 
Christian Church. William Claiborne, an 
earlier settlpr on Kent Island, in the Ches- 
apeake. gave Calvert much trouhle, and 
was abetted in his courRe hy the Virginia 
authorities, who regarded the Maryland 
colonists as intruders. He was driv{'n 
awa
., and his property waR confiscated. i!'<h authorities undel.took direct negotia- 
But he "as a "thorn in the side" of the tions for peace. As diplomatic relations 
proprietor for a long time. Governor Cal- with the Unitell States had been broken 
H'rt tried to carry out the grand design off, 1\1. Cambon was appointed the special 
of the proprietor to establish a feudal representative of the Spanish gOYernment 
nobility with hereditary titles and privi- to arrange for a cessatIOn of hostilities as 
leges, the domain for the purpose being well as the preliminaries of peace. He 
divided into manorial estates of 2,000 and executed this mission in a manner that 
3,000 acres each, but the provisions of the won the appreciation of both governments 
{'harter fortunatelr prevented such a con- concerned, and after the ratification of 
summation of Lord Baltimore's order. peace he was seleetell h
. the two govern- 
Governor Calvert went to England in ments to make the formal exchange of 
Hi-t3, and during his absence for nearly certified copies of the act. 
a 
'ear much trouble ensued in the col- Cambridge, city, and one of the coun- 
ony, for ('Jaihorne, with Capt. Richard ty !';pats of Middlesex county. Mass., !';<'pa- 
]ngle. harabsed the settlement at Rt. rated from Boston by the Charles Hiwr; 
Mary's. CÏ\'il war ensued (1645). and was founded in 1631 unller the name of 
Governor Calvert was expelled from Mary- Kewtown; and is noted as the 111ace where 
land, and took refuge in Virginia. Final- \Yashington took command of the Conti- 
ly, Cah-ert returnf'd from Virginia with a nental army on July 2, 177:>; as the scat 
military force, took possession of Kent of HAm.ARD rNIVERSITY (q. 1'.); and as 
Island, and re-estahlished proprietary the place where the sons of Alvan Clark 
rights over all the province of Maryland. carryon the manufacture of a!'<tronomical 
He died June 9, 11347. See BALTIMORE, in!'<trunlf'nts which have a world-wide rep- 
LORDS. utation. In InOO the city had a total as- 
Cambon, Jl:LES ::\[ARTIN, diplomati!'<t; sesspd valuation of ta

ble property of 
born in Paris, France, April 5, 1843; $tl4,4ü7,Ü30, and the net city and water 
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French amhassador to the rnited StateR 
in um7 -I \)02: then to Rpain. 
\fter the 
destruction of the fleet!' in ::\fanila Bay and 
off Santiago, the surrender of the ar
IY at 
the city of Santiago, and the failure of the 
Spanish government to secure the inter- 
vention of the European powers, the Span- 
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debt was $6,226,182. The population in under Lord Cornwallis, losing 700 men, 
1890 was 70,028; in 1900, 91,886. among them Baron de Kalb mortally 
The second Synod of Massachusetts met wounded, and nearly all their luggage and 
at Cambridge in 1646, and was not dis- artillery. 
solved until 1648. The synod composed Cameron, HE
RY CLAY, educator; born 
and adopted a system of church discipline in Shepherdstown, Va., Sept. 1, 1827; 
called "The Cambridge Platform," and grðduated at Princeton College in 18-17; in 
recommended it, together with the 'Vest- 185:> became Professor of Greek at Prince- 
minster Confession of Faith, to the general ton. His publications include The History 
court and to the churches. The latter, of thc _-lmerican 1r1tig Socicty; Old Prince- 
in New England, generally complied with ton: Its Battles, Its Cannon, etc. 
the recommendation, and" The Cambridge Cameron, JA
IES DO:\ALO, statesman; 
Platform," with the ecclesiastical laws, burn in Middletown, Pa., ::\lay 14, 1833; 
formed the theological constitution of graduated at Princeton in 18.")2: Secretary 
the New England colonies. of \\"ar, lR76-77; Unitl'd Rtates Senator, 
The seeming apathy of Congress in re- 1877-97. Hc was eh<lirman uf the nation- 
spect to the army besieging Boston great- al Republican committee in 1880. 
ly perple).ed 'Yashington. The cool season Cameron, SD[o
, statesman; born in 
was approaching, and not only po\\der Lanca
ter count.", Fa.. March 18. 17!)!); 
and artillery were wanting, but fuel, shel- elected to the "Gnited 
tates Senate in 
tel', clothing, provisions, and the wages of 184.3; resigned from the Renate to become 
the soldiers. Washington, wearied by in- Secretary of ""ar in 18tH; resigned this 
effectual remonstrances, at length wrote office, Jan. 11, 1862, to become minister 
a letter to Congress, implying his sense to Russia; re-eleeted to the United States 
that the neglect of that body had brought Senate in 18üti. and again re-elected, but 
matters in his army to a crisis. He sub- re
igned in 1877 in favor of his son. He 
mitted to their consideration the wants pr:1ctically dictated the policy of the He- 
of the army, a mutinous spirit prevailing publican party in Pennsylvania for many 
among them, and the danger that, when years. He died .June 2ü, 188D. 
the terms of enlistment of all the troops Camillus. KOIll - de - plume of Alex- 
excepting the regulars should expire in ander Hamilton, used in a 
wries of p;llwrs 
December, it would be difficult to re-enlist entitled Defence of the Treaty, published 
them or get new recruits. Congress had in 17!);). 
really no power to provide an adequate \Jampbell, _\LEXASOER, clergyman; born 
remedy for this state of things; therefore in County Antrim, Ireland, in June, 
it appointed a committee (Sept. 30, 1775), 1786; educated at the rniyersity of GIas- 
consisting of Dr. Franklin, Lynch, and gow; came to the 'Cnited States in lROf}; 
Harrison, to repair to the camp, and, with and became pastor of a Presb
'terian 
the New England colonies and Washing- church in \Yashington county, Pa. In 
ton, devise a plan for renovating the army. 1810 with his father he left the Presb
'- 
They arrived at Cambridge, Oct. 15. ,nth Ü'rian Church and foundctl in 1827 the 
such a representative of Congress as scct which he named THE DISCIPLES OF 
Franklin and such a military leader as CHRIST (q. v.), and which is now known 
\Yashington, the Kew England commis- as the CampbC'llites. Mr. Campbell estab. 
sioners worked harmoniously; and they lished ]kthany College in 1840-41, and 
devised a scheme for forming', gonrning, was its first president. lIe died in Beth- 
and suppl
'ing a new army of about 23,- any, "". Ya., ::\larch 4, 18GG. 
000 men, whom the general was author- Campbell, ALEXAXOER, lcgislator; born 
ized to enlist without delay. See AR
[Y; in Concord, Pa.,Oct. 4, 1814; member of the 
'V ASIn
GTON, GEORGE. Rtate legislature in 18.38-3f1; and member 
Cambridge Platform. See C'AMBIUDGE, of Cong;ess in 1873-77. He obtained wide 
':\IA88. rC'pute a.s the" Father of the Greenbacks." 
Camden, a \'ilIage in 
uuth Carolina, lle dif'(l in La Salle, Ill., Aug. 9, 18DS. 
where, on Aug. 113, 1780, abõut 3,600 Amer- Campbell, 
IR ARCHIBALD, military of- 
ieans, commanded hv General Gates were flcer; born in 1m'erary. Scotland. in 173f1; 
defeated by from 2:000 to 2,;)00 ll
'iti
h entered the British army in 17.38; became 
3D 
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a lieutenant-colonel in 177.3; with a part 
of his command "as captured in Bos- 
ton Harbor earlJ- in the Hevolutionary 
"-aI', am} was cruelly treated in re- 
taliation for treatment of American om- 
('ers captured boY the British. On Dec. 

!), 1778, he captured Savannah, Ga., and 

ave orders to his officers to show leniency 
to the people. On Jan. 2!), H7!), he took 
.\ugusta, but on Feb. 1:
, he was forced 
to e\acuate that city. lIe died in London, 
England. :March 31, lí!l1. 
Campbell, CHARLES, historian; born in 
Pder!'hurg, \"a., May 1, 1807; gradu- 
ated at Pdnceton College in 1825, and 
became a teacher. He was a memLer of 
the Yirginia Historical Society, and a 
contributor to the lIistorical Rcgister. 
He edited the Orderly Book of Gen. An- 
drew Lewis in 1776, and published Åt& 
Introduction to the History of the Colony 
and .4.llcirnt Domillion of rirginia; Gen- 
ealogy of the Rpotsu;ood Family. He died 
in Btaunton, \'a., July 11, IRiG. 
Campbell, CHARLES THm[AS, military 
ofIicer; born in Franklin county, Pa., Aug. 
10, 1823; was educated at ::\Iarshall Col- 
kge; serYed in the war with Mexico; pro- 
moted captain in August, 1847. "-hen the 
Civil \Yar broke out he entered the army, 
and in December, lR61, was commi!'sion- 
ed colonel of the 57th Pennsylvania In- 
fantry. I
ater he and his regiment wet'e 
captured, but they escaped and brought 
into the Union lines more than 200 Con- 
federate captiYes. On 
Iarch 13, 1863, 
he was promoteò hrigaòi
r-gf'neral. 
Campbell, f'LF.VHA"'\""n .T., military offi- 
cer: born in Kew York City in July, 
lR
6; graduated at the l:niversity of Wit- 
ting-en; en1isted in the 44th Xew York 
TIC'giment early in the Civil War; and 
was hrevetted brigadier-general of ,olun- 
teers 
IarC'h 13, 186;;. During the engage- 
OIf'nt of Pf'ter!'tmrg he was colonel of the 


d Rf'giment of colored troops, and while 
1f'aòin
 his command into tl1P thickf'st 
of this fight the famous mine exploded,kill- 
ing find wounding nearly 400 of hiR troops. 
He also receiveò injuries which cauRPd his 
death in f'a<;tIeton, N. Y., June 13, 186.3. 
CampbeU, ÐoxALn, military officpr; 
horn in f'cotland fibout 17:l.3; entered the 
BritiRh army. and on Jfin. 4, I i.')fì, be- 
came a lieutenant in the "Royal Ameri- 
can" Regiment; promoted captain of thf' 
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same, AUg". 
!), Ii.")!); was nding comman. 
dant of Fort })c.troit when that placc was 
besipged hy Pontiae. 1If' \\a:-. captured hy 
Pontiac and tortured to dC'ath in I ili:L 
Campbell, GEOHGE \YAHIIIXGTOX, htates- 
man; burn in Tt'nn(,
:<f'e in liliS; grad- 
uated at Princdon in 1 j!).t; IIIcmher of 
Congress, 18n
-9; r ni ted f'ta tf'S Spna lor, 
181I-l-t. IS13-18; Secretary of thp 1'rl'as- 
ury. IH14: mini
tf'r to Rus!'ia, IS IH-
n. 
He died in Xasln ilte, Tmn., ]'\.h. 17, IH!I:-i. 
Campbell, .JA!\mS, jurist: horn in 
lfhiladelphia in 1813: admitted to the har 
in 1834; Po:<tma'iter-Genera t, 18;;3-37. He 
died in Philadplphia, Jan. 
7, lS!J3. 
Campbell, ,TOilS, author: born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, ::\Iarch 8. 1 iOs. His puh- 
lieations rplating to the Cnited Rtates in- 
clude Concisc II istory of /:) panish A_IIIcr;- 
ca; J'oyay('s and Travels from Columbu8 
to .1 nson. He died Dec. 28. 177.,. 
Campbell, JOIlX, military olJicer; horn 
in Straphur, 
cotland; joincd the British 
army in Ii4.,; participatf'd in the atÜu'k 
on Fort Til'ondf'roga in 1 ï 38. When the 
Hcvolutionar.v \\'ar hroke out he eOIll- 
malllied the Bl'iti
h fo}"('es in \\"('st Floriòa 
until surrendered to the Spanish. May 
HI. I is!. lie died in IROn. 
Campbell, .ToIl:\'" .-\RCIIIßALD, juri!'t; 
born in \\'ashington. (
a., June 24. IR11; 
justice of the Cnited States fìupreme 
Court, 18;;3-61, when he rpsigned to he- 
come a!'!'istant Secretary of "-ar of the 
Confedprate States. Ill' died in naIti- 
more. :Md., ::\Iarch 12, 1
8!)' 
Campbell, LEWIS DAVIS, diplomatist; 
born in Franklin, 0.. Aug. !), 1811; mem- 
LeI' of Congress in 184U-.38; colonel of an 
Ohio rC'giment in lRlìl-fì
; appflintl'd min- 
ister to ::\k\.ico in DC(,l'mh('r, ISH.,. III' 
returned to the Cnitt'd :->ta tf'S in 1 Slj". 
and held a sc.at in Congrc:<s in IH71-ï:
. 
He died Xov. :W, IHH
. 
Campbell, ItlClIAltn, lIIilitary officer; 
horn in Yirginia; wns madc a eaptain in 
1 iiG; s('1"\"I'(l with <1ihson in Pittshurg, 
and with l\Jcfntosh against the Ohio 
Indians in 1 iiR ; prmnot('d lieutenant- 
colonel; and while If'ading the charge at 
Eutaw Springs whi('h forced the British 
to rptreat received a wound from which he 
di('d Sept. R. li81. A f('w hours after the 
battle, on hearing that the British wpre 
defpated. he e)o,.claimed, "] die contf'ntpò." 
Campbell's Station, a village in Knox 
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county, Tenn., 12 mi1es southwest of 
KnoxviIIe, where UIl 
o\'. IIi, lRG3, the 
X ational army unùer General Burnside 
was attacked by a Confederate force under 
General Longstreet. The engagement last- 
ed from noon till dark, and resulted in 
the defeat of the Confederates. The Na- 
tional force comprised portions of the 
tlth and 23d Corps, with cavalry. 
Campbell, WILLLUf, military officer; 
horn in Augusta county, Va., in 1745; was 
in the battle of Point Pleasant, in 1774, 
and was captain of a Virginia regiment 
in 177.3. Being colonel of Washington 
county militia in lï80, he marched, with 
his regiment, 200 miles to the attack of 
:;\[ajor Fergu!"on at KINO'S l\IOUNTAIN 
(q. v.), where his sea vices gained for him 
great distinction. So, also, were his prow- 
(.,,!, and !'okill conspicuous in the battle at 
GeB.FORO (q. v.), and he was made a 
brigadier-general. He assisted Lafayette 
in opposing Cornwallis in Virginia, and 
received the command of the light in- 
fantry and riflemen, but died a few weeks 
hefore the surrender of the British at 
Yorktown, Aug. 22, 1781. 
Campbell, \VILLIAl\f, LORD, royal gov- 
ernor; younger brother of the fifth Duke 
of Argyll; became a captain in the Brit- 
ish nm y in August, 1762; was in Par- 
liament in 17G4; governor of Nova Scotia 
17GO-7:1: and was appointed governor of 
Routh Carolina, where he had acquired 
large possessions by his marriage to an 
American lady, in 1774. He arrived at 
Charleston in July, 1775; was recei\'ed 
with courtesy; and soon summoned a 
meeting of the Assembly. They came, de- 
clined to do business, and adjourned on 
their own authority. The Committee of 
Rafety proceeded in their preparations 
for resistance without rpgard to the pres- 
('Ilce of the governor. Lord Camphell 
profpssed great love for the people. His 
"incerity was suspected, and the hollow- 
ness of his professions was soon proved. 


Early in :September Colonel ::\Ioultrie, by 
order of the Committee of Safety. pro- 
ceeded to take possession of a small post 
on Sullivan's Island, in Charleston Har- 
bor. The small garrison fled to the Brit- 
ish sloops-of-war Tamar and Cherokee, 
lying near. Lord Campbell, seeing the 
storm of popular indignation against him 
daily increasing, particularly after it was 
discovered that he had attempted to in- 
cite the Indians to make war for the King, 
and had tampered with the Tories of the 
interior of the province, also fled to one 
of these vessels for shelter, and never re- 
turned. He died Sept. 5, 1778. 
Campbellites. See CA
IPßELL, ALEX- 
ANDER; DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 
Campos, ARSENIO MARTINEZ. See l\Lo\R- 
TINEZ-CAl\IPOS. 
Camp Wild-cat. The invasion of Ken- 
tucky by Zollicoffer from Tennessee, in the 
early part of the Civil War, aroused the 
loyalists of eastern Kentucky, and they 
flew to arms. Some of them were organ- 
ized under Colonel Garrard, a loyal Ken- 
tuckian, and among the Rock Castle hills 
they established Camp Wild-cat. There 
they were attacked (Oct. 21, 18(1). by 
ZolIicoffer. "Then he appeared, Garrard 
had only about GOO men, but was joined 
by some Indiana and Ohio troops, and 
some Kentucky cavalry under Colonel 
Woolford. With the latter came General 
Schoepf, who took the chief command. 
Zollicoffer, with his Tennesseans and 
some 1Iif"si!"sippi .. Tigers" fell upon tl1em 
in the morning. and were twice repulsed. 
The last was in the afternoon. After a 
sharp hattIe, ZolIicoffer withdrew. Gar- 
ranI had been reinforced in the afternoon 
by a portion of Colonel Steadman's Ohio 
regiment. Cieneral Schoepf. df'ceived by 
false reports that a force was coming from 
neneral Buckner's camp at Bowling n"f'en. 
f('1I 1->ack hastily towards the Ohio Rinl". 
by means of forced marches. See KEN- 
TUCKY. 
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Canada, the northern neighbor of the le(.tion of cabins, sueh as Hochelaga. No 
{fnitpd States; discovered by JACQFES sdtl('ments were made there until the e'i:- 
CARTIF.P. (q. v.) in 1534. Its name is plorations of Champlain about three- 
!""posed to have been deriw.d from the fourths of a century later. He eRtahlished 
Huron word Ilan-na-ta, signifying a {'ol- a sf'mi-military and semi-religious colony 
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at Quebec, and from it Jesuit and other 
missions spread over the Lake regions. 
Then came the civil power of France to 
la,)" the foundations of an empire, fighting 
one nation of Indians and making allies of 
another, and establishing a feudal s
'stem 
of government, the great land-holders 
being caBed seigneurs, who were compeHed 
to cede the lands granted to them. when 
df'manded by settlers, on fi
ed conditions. 
The
' were not absolute proprietors of the 
soil, but had certain valuable privileges, 
coupled with prescribed duties, such as 
building mills, etc. DM-id Kertk, or Kirk, 
a Huguenot refugee, recein'd it royal com- 
mission from King Charles I. to seize the 
French forf s in _\CADIA (q. 1'.), and on 
the river St. Lawrence. \\ïth a d07('11 
I'hips he overcame the small French force 
at Port Ro
-al, and took possession of 
.Acadia in IG2D. Later in the summer 
he entered the 81. Lawrence, burned the 
hamlet of Tadousac, at the mouth of the 
Saguenay, and sent a summons for the 
surrender of Quebec. It was refused, and 
Kirk resolved to starve out the garrison. 
He cruised in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and captured the transports com-eying 
winter provisions for Quebec. The suffer- 
ings there were intense, but they endun:d 
them until August the next year, when, 
English ships-of-war, under a brother of 
Admiral Kirk, appearing before Quebec, 
instead of the e:xpected supply-ships, the 
place was surrendered, and the inhabi- 
tants, not more than 100 in all, were 
saved from sta.nation. By a treaty, Can- 
ada was restored to the French in 1 G32. 
In the early history of the colony, the 
governors, in connection with the intend- 
ant, held the military and civil adminis- 
tration in their hands. Jesuit and other 
priests became conspicuous in the public 
spn-ice. Finally, when a bishop was ap- 
pointed for Quebec, violent dissensions oc- 
curred between the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities. Cntil the treaty of "Utrecht 
(l i 13), Canada inc1uded all of present 
British Amprica, and more. At that time 
Hudson Bay and vicinity was restored to 
England by Louis XIV. Newfoundland 
and Acadia (Nova Scotia) were ceded to 
the> English. and aJI right to the Iroquois 
country (New York) was renounced, re- 
serving to France only the vaHeys of the 
St. Lawrence and the 
1is
issippi. 
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The easy conquegt of Louisburg revÏ\'ed 
a hope that Canada might be conquered. 
Governor Shirley proposed to the minis- 
ters to have the task performed by a 
colonial army alone. They would not com- 
ply, for the colonists, thus perceiving their 
own strength, might claim Canada by 
right of conquest, and bccome too inde- 
pendent; so they authorized an expedi- 
tion for the purpose after the oM plan 
of attacking that province by land and 
sea. An English fleet was prepared to 
go against Quebec; a land foree, com- 
posed of troops from Conncctieut, K ew 
York, and colonies farther south, gather"- 
ed at Alban
', to march against Montreal. 
Governor Clinton assumed the chid 
command of the land npedition. His 
unpopularity thwarted his plans. The 
corporation of Albany refused to fumi
h 
quarters for his troops, and his drafts 
on the British treasury could not purchase 
provisions. i\Ieanwhile, Ma!'.sachusetts 
and Uhode Island had raised nearly 4,()()() 
troops, and were waiting for an English 
squadron. Instead of a British anna- 
ment, a French fleet of forty war vessels, 
with 3,000 veteran troops, was coming 
over the sea. New England wa.s greatly 
alarmed. It was D.
-\II\.ille's nrmamf'nt, 
and it was dispersed by storms. Ten 
thousand troops gathered at Boston for its 
defence; the fort on Castle Island was 
made very 8trong, and the land expedi- 
tion against Montreal was abandoned. 
When Quebec fell, in the autumn of 
1759, the French held Montreal, and were 
not dismayed. r n the spring of 1 ïüO, 
Vnudreuil, the governor-general of Can- 
ada, sent 1\1. Leyi, the sucees
or of 1\Iont- 
calm, to recover Quebec. lIe descended thc 
St. Lawrence with six frigates and a 
powerful land force. The English, under 
General Murray, marched out of Quph{'c, 
and met him at Sillery, 3 miles abO\'c 
the city; and there was fought (April -1) 
one of the most sanguinary battles of the 
war. Murray was defeated. He lost 
ahont 1,000 men, and all his artillery, 
but !'H1cceeded in retreating to the city 
with the remainder of his army. Levi 
laid siege to Quebec, and Murray's condi- 
tion was becoming critical, when an Eng- 
lish squadron appeared pf ay 9) with 
reinforcements and provisions. Suppos- 
ing it to be the whole British fleet, Levi 
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raised the siege (May 10), and fled to 
Montreal, after losing most of his ship- 
ping. Now came the final struggle. Three 
armies were soon in motion towards J\Ion- 
treal, where Vaudreuil had gathered all 
his forces. Amherst, with 10,000 Eng- 
lish and provincial troops, and 1,000 Ind- 
ians of the Six Nations, led by Johnson, 
embarked at Oswego, went down Lake On- 
tario and the St. J.-awrence to Montreal, 
where he met Murray (Sept. 6), who 
had come up from Quebec with 4,000 men. 
The next dav, Colonel Haviland arrived 
with 3,000 tr
ops from Crown Point, hav- 
ing taken possession of Isle aux Noix on 
the way. Resistance to such a crushing 
force would have been in vain, and, on 
Sept. 8, 17GO, Vaudreuil signed a capitu- 
lation surrendering Montreal and all 
Yrench posts in Canada and on the border 
uf the Lakes to the English. General Gage 
was made military go"ernor of :Montreal, 
and General Murray, with 4.000 men. gar- 
risoned Quebec. The conquest of Canada 
was now completed, and by the Treaty 
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the people of New York and New England. 
This proclamation neutralized the effects 
of the address of Congress to the Can- 
adians. The Quebec Act had soothed the 
'French nobility and Roman Catholic 
clergy. The English residents were of- 
fended by it, and these, with the Canadian 
peasantry, were disposed to take sides 
with the Americans. They denied the 
right of the French nobility, as magis- 
trates, or the seigneurs, to command their 
military services. They welcomed inva- 
siun, but had not the courage to join the 
invaders. At the same time, the French 
peasantry did not obey the order of the 
Roman Catholic bishop, which was sent to 
the several parishes, and read by the local 
clergy, to come out in defence of the Brit- 
ish government. It was known that the 
bishop was a stipendia.ry of the crown. 
There was a decided war spirit visible 
in the second Continental Congress, yet 
it was C'autious and prudent. Immediate- 
ly after the !'\eizure of Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point (May 10-12, 1775), the Con- 
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gress was urged to authorize the im'asion 
and seizme of Canada. That body hoped 
to gain a greater victory by making the 
Canadians their friends and allies. To 
of Paris in 17ü3, a greater portion of the this end they sent a loving address to 
French dominions in Alllnica fell into them, and resolved, on June 1, "that 
the possession of the British crown. no expedition or incursion ought to 
"'hen news of the sun-ender of TICON - be undertaken or made by any colony 
DEROGA (q. v.) reached Governor Carle- Or body of colonists against or into Can- 
ton, of Canada, he issued a proclamation ada." The Provincial Congress of New 
(.J une 9, 177 ã) in which he declared the York had expressly disclaimed any inten- 
captors to be a band of rebellious traitors; tion to make war on Canada. But Gage's 
established martial law; summoned the proclamation (June 10) that an 
\.meri- 
French peasantry to serve under the old cans in arms were rebels and traitors, and 
colonial nobility; and instigated the Ind- especially the battle of Bunker (Breed's) 
ian tribes to take up the hatehet against Hill, made a radical change in the feel- 
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ings of the people and in Congress. It 
was also ascertained that Governor Carle- 
ton had receiH'd a commission to muster 
and arm the people of the province. and 
to march th('m into any province in 
America to arrest and put to death, or 
spare, .. rebels" and other offenders. 
Here was a menace that could not go un- 
heeded. eols. Ethan Allen, Benedict Ar- 
nold, and others renewed their efforts to 
induce the Congress to send an e:\.pedi- 
tion into Canada. The latter perceived 
the importanee of securing Canada either 
by alliance or by conquest. At length the 
Congref:\s prepared for an invasion of Can- 
ada. l\Iaj.-Gen. Philip :::)chuyler had been 
appointed to the command of the Korth- 
ern Department, which included the whole 
province of Kew York. Gen. Richard 
l\fontgomery was his chief lieutenant. 
The regiments raised by the province of 
1\ew York were put in motion, and Gen- 
eral "'ooster, with Connccticut troops. 
who were stationed at Harlem, was order- 
ed to Albany. The Kew - Yorkers were 
joined by " Green )[ountain Bo,r s ." 
8ehuyler sent into Canada an address to 
the inhabitants, in the French language, 
informing them that "the only 'dews of 
Congress were to restore to them those 
rights which p\-el"J' subject of tile British 
empire, of whatever religious sentiments 
he may be, is entitled to"; and that. in 
the execution of these trusts, he had re- 
ceived the most positi\'e orders to "cher- 
ish every Canadian, and evcry friend to 
the cause of liberty, and sacredly to guard 
thf'ir propprt)'." It was now too late. 
Had the ('ongref:\S listenpd to _\llen and 
Arnold at the middle of .:\[ay, and moved 
upon Canada, its eonquest would have 
bp('n easy. for thpre wpre very fpw troops 
111('1'1'. "'hen. near the close of August, 
an expedition against Canada, under 
SelmyJpr, was ready to move, preparations 
had becn made to thwart it. The c1prgy 
and spigneurs of Canada, satisfied with 
the Qud)pc _\et, were dif:\pospd to stand 
by the British gO\'ernmmt. The invad- 
ing arm
' fir'st occupied Isle aux Xoix, in 
thf' Rorf'J Hi\"(>r; but the exppdition made 
1ittlf' advan('p hpyoncl until Kowml)('r. 
CoJon!'1 _\llpn had attpmpted to takf' ::\fon- 
treaJ, without onlf'rf:\. and was ImtÒf' a 
pri,.;onpr and spnt to En!!Jand. A dptach- 
ment of 
dmylf'r's army captured Fort 
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Chambly, 12 miles from St. .Johns, on 
the Sorel (X OY. 3), and, on the same 
day, the fm.t at the latter, which l\Iont- 
gomery had besieged for some time, cut off 
from supplies, also surrender(>d. MontI'eaI 
fcll before the patriots on the 13th, and 
Montgomery, leaving a garrison at both 
places, prepared to mo\-e on Quebec. 
l\Ieanwhile Colonel Arnold had led an ex- 
pedition by way of the Kennehl'c and 
Chaudit"'re rivers, through a terriLJe 
wilderness, to the banks of the St. Law- 
rence (Xov. 9) opposite Quehec. He 
crossed the river, ascended to the Plain'! 
of Abraham (Xov. 13), and, at the head 
õf only 7:;0 half-naked men-with not 
more than 400 muskets - dcmandcd the 
surrender of the city. InteJJigence of an 
intended sortie caused Arnold to move 
20 miles farther up the river, where he 
was soon joined by 
[ontgomery. The 
combined forces returned to Quebec, and 
began a siege. At the close of the 
'ear 
(1775). in an attempt to take the city by 
storm, the invaders were repulsed, and 
Montgomery was killed. Arnold took the 
command, and was relieved by Oeneral 
'Yooster, in April (177G). A month later, 
General Thomas took command. and, lwar- 
ing of the approach of a large armament, 
Jand and namJ, to Quebec, }Ie retreated 
up the ri\-er. Dri\.en from one post to 
another, the Americans were finally ex- 
pelled from Canada, the wretched remnant 
of the army, reduced hy dispase. arriving 
at Crown Point in Junf', 177G. 
The American Board of 'Yar, General 
Gatf's presillpnt, arranged a plan. late in 
] 777, for a winter campaign against Can- 
ada, and appointpd Lafayette to the com- 
mand. The :Marquis was cordially 1'1'- 
cci\.ed at Albanv by Gpneral 
dlUvlpr, 
fllCn out of the 
lilit;ry f;enicp. Ge
pral 
Conway, who had been appointed inspect- 
(lr-general of the army, was there before 
him. Lafayette was utterly disappointf'C1 
and dif'gusted by the lack of preparation 
and the deluf:\i\'e statemcnts of Gates. 
,. I do not helie\'e," he wrote to 'Yashing- 
ton, "I can find 1,200 men fit for duty 
-and thp quart()r part of these arp 
nakf'd--eypn for a summf'r campaign." 
TI1f' )Tarquis Eloon found the whoJe affair 
to he onlv a trick of Gatps to dcta('h him 
from 'Ya
hington. CpnpraJ F:ellUylpr had. 
in a long letter to Congrp!';s (N 0\'. 4. 
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I "ji7), }'('commended a winter campaign 
again:st Canada. but it was passed un- 
noticed by the Congress, and Gates appro- 
priated the thoughts as his own in form- 
inM the plan, on paper, which he never 
Jlwant to carry out. 
Another campaign for liberating Can- 
ada from British rule was conceived late 


-Lower Canada, with a population of 
300.000, mostly of French origin, and 
t'pper Canada, with a population of 100,- 
OuO, composed largely of American loyal- 
ists and their descendants. The regular 
military force in both provinces did not 
exceed 2,000 men, scattered over a space 
of 1,200 miles from Quebec to the foot 
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BARRACKS AT 8A:'iDWICH. 


in lii8. From Boston, D'Estaing, in the of Lake Superior. Sir George Prevost was 
name of Louis XV!., had summoned the then governor-general, with his r('sidence 
Canadians to throw off British rule. at Montreal. To enter the province from 
Lafayette exhorted (December) the bar- the States, a water-barrier had to be 
barians of Canada to look upon the Eng- crossed, while the American frontier was 
lish as their enemies. The Congress be- destitute of roads. infected with summer 
came inflamed with zeal for the projected fevers, and sparsely settled. \Villiam Hull, 
measure, formed a plan, without consult- a soldier of the Hevolution, then governor 
ing a single military officer, for the of Michigan Territory, was consulted about 
"emancipation of Canada," in co-opera- an invasion of Canada, while on a visit 
tion with an army from France. One at Washington. He insi!"ted that before 

\me}'ican detachment from Pittshurg was such an enterprise should be undertaken 
to capture Detroit; another from \Vyoming a. naval control of Lake Erie should be ac- 
was to seize 
iagara; a third from the quired. and not less than 3,000 troops 

Iohawk YaHey was to capture Oswego; a should be prodded for the invasion. He 
fourth from Kew England was to enter accepted the commission of brigadier-gen- 
Montreal by way of the St. Francis; a eral with the special object in view of pro- 
fifth to guard the approaches from Que- tecting his territory from the Indian al- 
hec; while to France was assigned the task lies of the British, yet, by orders of the 
of reducing Halifax and Quebec. Lafay- government, he prepa}'ed to invade Cana- 
(>t te offered to use his influence at the da. Governor Meigs. of Ohio, called for 
French Court in furtherance of this grand tl"OOpS to asc;emble at Dayton, and vohm- 
!-C"heme; hut the cooler judgment and teers flocked thither in con!"iderahle num- 

trong common-sense of \Yashington inter- bers. There General Hull took command 
posed the objection that the part which of them ()ray 25. 1812), and they started 
the United Statps had to perform in the ofl' in good spirits for their march through 
sdleme was far beyond its resources. It the wilderness. It was a perilous and 
waf:\ ahandoned. as waf:\ another scheme mO!'it fatiguing journey. On the broad mo- 
for a like re!-òult, early in the year. rasses of the summit lands of Ohio. Hull 
The first important military movement received a def:\pa.tch from the 'Var Depart- 
after the declaration of war in 1812 was ment urging him to press on !"peedily to 
an attempt to conqner Canada by an in- Detroit, and there await further orders. 
vasion of its western border on the Detroit \Vhen he reached the naxigable waters of 
River. It then consisted of two provinces the ::\Iaumee, his beasts of burden were 
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so wom down by fatigue that he despatch- from the east, with a force gathered on 
I'd for Detroit, in a schooner, his own bag- his way. These events, and other causes, 
gage and that of most of his officers; also impelled Hull to recross the ri,-er to De- 
a.}) of his hospital stores, intrenching troit with his army, and t.ake shelter in 
tools, and a trunk containing his most the fort there (Aug. 8, 1812). The Brit- 
valuable military papers. The wives of ish congregated in force at Sandwich, and 
three of his officers, with thirty soldiers from that point opened a cannonade upon 
to protect the schooner, also embarked the fort at Detroit. On Sunday morning, 
in her. In a smaller vessel the invalids the Wth, the British crossed the river to 
of the army were conveyed. Both vessels a point below Detroit, and moved upon 
arrived at the site of Toledo on the even- the fort. Very little effort was made to 
ing of July 1. The next day, when near defend it, and, on that day, Hull sur- 
Frenchtown (afterwa.rds Monroe), Hull rendered the fort, army, and Territory of 
received a note from the postmaster at :Michigan into the hands of the British. 
Cleveland announcing the declaration of See DETROII'; HULL, \YILLIAM. 
war. It was the first intimation he had On Oct. 17, 1813, General Harrison, of 
received of that important event. In the United States army, and Commodore 
fact, the British at Fort 1\Ialden (now Perry, commander of the fleet on Lake 
Amherstburg) heard of the decIa.ration be- Erie, issued a proclamatIon, stating that, 
fore Hull did, and captured his schooner, by the combined operations of the land 
with all its precious freight. The com- and naval forces of the United States, 
mander at Malden had been informed of British power had been destroyed within 
it, by express, as early as June 30-two the upper districts of Canada, which was 
days before it reached Hull. The latter in quiet possession of United States 
pressed forward, and encamped near De- troops. They therefore proclaimed that 
troit on July 5. The British were then the rights and privileges of the inhabi. 
casting up intrenchments at Sandwich tants and the laws and customs of the 
on the opposite side of the Detroit River. country, which were in force before the 
There Hull awaited further orders from arrival of the conquerors, should continue 
his government. His troops, impatient to to prevail, and that all magistrates and 
invade Canada, had evinced a mutinous other civil officers might resume their 
spirit, when he received orders to "com- functions, after ta.king an oath of fidelity 
mence operations immediately," and, if to the enited States government so long 
possible, take possession of Fort Malden. as the troops should remain in possession 
At dawn on the morning of July 12, the oi the country. 
greater part of his troops had crossed At the opening of the third year of the 
the Detroit River, a.nd were on Canadian second war for independence, a favorite. 
soil. Hull h:sued a proclamation to the project with the "United States govern- 
Canadians, assuring them of protection ment was the conquest of Canada. The 
in ca!'\e they remained quiet. Many of the principal military forces in Upper Canada 
Canadian militia deserted the British were under Lieutenant-General Drum- 
f'tandard. Hull ad,-anced towards 
laJ- mond. When the Army of the North, 
(len ( July 13). After a H1ccessful en- commanded by Major-General Brown, 
counter with British and Indians he fell reached the Niagara frontier, Drummond's 
back to Sandwich, without attacking 1\Ial- headquarters were at Burlington Heights, 
den. His troops were disappointed and at the western end of Lake Ontario. Gen- 
mutinous. Then information came of the eral Riall was on the Xiagara Riwr, at 
capture of MACKINAW (q. v.) by the Brit- Fort George and Queenston; hut when 
ish. News also came that General Proe- hp heard of the arrival of the Americans 
tor, of the British army, had arrived at at Ruffalo, under General Scott, he ad- 
Malden with reinforcements. This was vanced to Chippewa and established a for- 
followed by an intercepted despatch from tified camp. At the close of June, Gcueral 
the northwest announcing that 1,200 white Brown arrived at Buffalo, and assumed 
men and several hundred Indians were chief command, and. believing hiq army 
coming down to assist in the defence of to be strong enough, he procPf'ded to in- 
Canada
 General Brock was approaching ,-ade Canada. His army consisted of two 
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brigades, commanded respectively by legislature. Antecedent political strug- 
Genera.ls Scott and Ripley, to each of gles had taken place, which culminated in 
which was attached a train of artillery, open insurrection in 1837-38. A move- 
commanded by Capt. N. Towson and l\Iaj. ment for a separation of the Canadas from 
J. Hindman. He had also a small corps the crown of Great Britain, and their 
of cavalry, under Ca.pt. S. D. Harris. political independence, was begun siroul- 
These regulars were well disciplined and taneously in Upper and Lower Canada in 
in high spirits. There were also volun- 1837. In the former province, the most 
teers from Pennsylvania and New York, conspicuous leader was \Villiam Lyon Me- 
100 of them mounted, and nearly 600 Sen- Kenzie, a Scotchman, a journalist of l"al'e 
em Indians-almost the entire military ability and a great political agitator; in 
force of the Six Nations remaining in the the lower province, the chief leader was 
United Sta.tes. These had been stirred to Joseph Papineau, a large land-owner, anù 
action by the venerable Red Jacket, the a very influential man among the French 
gl'eat Seneca orator. The volunteers and inhabitants. Both leaders were republi- 
Indians were under the chief command of can in sentiment. The movements of the 
Gen. Peter B. Porter, then quartermaster- revolutionary party were well planned, 
general of the New York militia. Major but local jealousies prevented unity of 
McRee, of North Carolina, was chief-en- action, and the effort failed. It was es- 
gineer, a.ssisted by :Maj. E. D. Wood. On teemed highly patriotic, and elicited the 
the Canada shore, nearly opposite Buffalo, warmest sympathy of the American peo- 
stood ]<'ort Erie, then garrisoned by 170 pIe, especially of those of the Northern 
men, under the command of Major Buck. Sta,tes. Banded companies and individuals 
On July 1 Brown received orders to joined the "rebels," as they were called 
eross the Niagara, capture Fort Erie, by the British government, and "patri- 
march on Chippewa, mena.ce Fort George, ot8" by their friends; and so general be- 
and, if he could have the co-operation of came the active sympathy on the northern 
Chauncey's fleet, to seize l'.nd fortify Bur- frontier, that peaceful relations between 
lington Heights. Accordingly, Brown ar- the United States and Great Britain were 
ranged for General Seott and his brigade endangered. President Van Buren issued 
to cross on boats and land a mile below a proclamation, calling upon all persons 
the fort, while Ripley, with his brigade, engag-ed in the schemes of invasion of the 
should be landed a mile above it. This Canadian territOl'y to abandon the design, 
accomplished, the boats were to return and warning them to beware of the penal- 
Rml carry the remainder of the army, ties that must assuredly follow such in- 
with its ordnance and stores, to the Cana- fringement of international laws. 
da shore. The order for this movement In December, 1837, a party of sympa- 
was given on July 2. It was prompt- thizing Americans took possession of 
ly obeyed by Scott, and tardily by Navy Island, belonging to Canada, in the 
Ripley, on the 3d. When Scott had pressed Niagara River, about 2 miles ahove the 
forward to invest the fort, he found Ripley falls. They mustered about 700 men, well 
l,ad not crossed, and no time was lost in provisioned, and provided with twenty 
crossing the ordnance and selecting posi- pieces of cannon. They had a small steam- 
tions for batteries. These preparations boat named the r'aroline to ply between 
alarmed the garrison, and the fort, which the island and Schlosser, on the American 
was in a weak condition, was surrendered. side. On a dark night a party of Cana- 
Kearly 200 men, including officers, became dian royalists crossed the river, <'ut 
prisoners of war, and were sent across the Caroline loose from 11er moorings, 
the river. and set her on fire. She went down 
By an act of the Imperial Parlia- the current and over the great cataract 
ment, in 1791, Canada was divided into in full blaze. It is supposed some 
two provinces, Upppr Canada and Lower persons were on board of her. Gen. 
Canada, a.nd each had a parliament or Winfield Scott was finally sent to the 
legishtture of its own. An imperial act northern frontier to preserve order, a.nd 
was passed in 1840 to unite the two prov- was assisted by a proclamation by the gov- 
inces under one administration and one ernor of New York. Yet secret associa- 
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$
fil.fiOfi.nR!) ; rf'nnue. $fifi.0
7 .Ofi!) : e"X- 
penditure. $.3Ui!I1.003; mileage of rail- 
ways in o}lpration, I8.flRR; C'apital of 
cllarterpd Lankf:\. $76.(jliO.
0l : a

ets. 
$fi.H.9R.).372; Iia hilitief:\. *.)08J)-t!).!lIi
 ; 
and number of post-otfiee saving
-hanks. 
934, with depositors. Ilì7,0
3, nml total 
balanc('s, $H.2;).3,326. See AXGLO-
\:\[ER- 
ICAN COMMISI:;IOX. 
Canals. Gen. Philip Schuyler may 
justly be regarded as the father of the 
"Lnited States canal system. As ('ad)' 
as 17ül, when he was in England spttling 
the accounts of Gen. John Bradstred with 
the go,-ernnwnt, IlP ,isitpd the famon!'l 
canal which the Duke of ßridgpwatpr had 
just completed, and bf'came profoumlly 
impressed with the importaIl<'e of such 
highways in the work of deyeloping the 
internal rPsources of his own country. 
On his return, he urged the matter upon 
the attention of his countrynwn. l\1('an- 
while the active mind of ":{KA:\,AII \VAT- 
so:\' (q. v.) had L('pn dpeply intprpstpd 
in the suhjpct. In 17Rã he yif:\ih.d Mount 
Yernon, where he found \Yashington en- 
gaged in a project for connecting the 
waters of the Potomac with tllOse west of 
the .Alleghany l\Iountains. He and Gen- 
eral Schuyler projected canalf:\ Letween 
the Hudson Rin'r and lakes Champlain 
nnd Ontario, and in I7n2 the legif:\lat- 
ure of N pw York chartered two com- 
panies, known, respectively, as the 
""
estern Inland Lock NaYigation Com- 
pany" and "Korthern Inland Lock Nadga- 
tion Company," of both of which SellU).Jpr 
was made president, and, at his death, in 
IHO-t, he waf:\ actinly engagrd in the pro- 
motion of both projects. The '''esh'rn 
canal was never compldpd. ac('ording to 
its original conception. hut was supplr- 
mpntpd hy the great Erip CanaJ, suggested 
by Gou\'PrnNlr l\Iorris about IRO!. In a 
lrtter to ]):n-id Parish. of Philadelphia. 
that year. he distinctly foreshadO\wd that 
great work. .\s early as 177 -t ""ashing- 
ton fayorpcl the pasf:\age of a law hy the 
lpgislahlff' of Yirginia for the con<;trne- 
Oliil"ial stati
ti('f:\ for the fiscal ,'ear tion of workf:\-canals and good wagon- 
mding .Tune 30, In03, cont.1.ined the' fol- roads-bv which the Potomac and Ohio 
lowing g('neral itpms: I mports of mf'r- rivers m'ight I,I' connf'cted by a chain of 
ehandi!'le, $
-t1.
14.!lfil; f''lports. $22,).- commerce. After thp I{f'\'olution, the 
Kt!I.72-t. of whi('h $
1-t,401,lii -I rpprf'!':ented Statf's of Yirginia and :\Iaryland took 
Canadian protlu(.tions; gross deht, $3ül,- measure!; which resultpd in the forma- 
34-1,OU8; a!'
ds, $tl9,737 ,IOU; net debt, tion of the famous Potomac Company, to 
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tions, known as "Hunters' Lodges," con- 
tinued quitc active for some time. Against 
the nlf'mLers of these lodges, President 
Tyler issued an admonitory proclamation, 
which prevented further aggressive move- 
ments. For four years this ominous cloud 
hung upon our horizon. It disappeared 
in I8-t
, wlwn the Imders of the move- 
nlf'nt were eithpr dpad or in exile. 
In 1841 rpper and Lower Canada wpre 
nnitf'd for purposes of gonrnment, the 
system profC'ssedly modified after that of 
Ureat Britain. In 18;)7 Ottawa was se- 
ledl'(l as tllf' permanf'nt spat of govern- 
ment for Canada, and costly puhlic build- 
ings \\'Pre prect
d there. By act of the 
Impt'rial Parliament, which received the 
royal as
cnt Mareh 2R, IH(i7, the provinces 
ot rpper and Lower Canada, Kew Bruns- 
wick, and Kova Scotia were connected 
and made one nation, Imdf'r the gpneral 
title of "The Dominion." Upper Canada 
was named "Ontario," and Lower Can- 
ada "Quphec." Provision was made for 
the future admission of Prince Edwanl 
Island, the Hudson Bay Territory, British 
Columbia, and Newfoundland, with its 
dependency, Labrador. In the new gov- 
ernment the executive anthority is vested 
in the Quepn. and her representative in 
the Dominion is the ading governor-gen- 
eral, who is advised and aided by a privy 
council of fourteen mpmbers, constituting 
the minif:\try. who mU!'lt be sustained by 
a Parliampntary majority. There is a 
Parliam('nt C'ompo!'lf'd of two chambers, 
the 
enat(' ancI the Houc;e of Commons. 
According to the cenf:\US of l!JOI thp 
population of the Dominion. hy prov- 
in('p!'l, was as follows: 


. hilario _ ..... . .... . . . .... . . . . . 
Queher............ 
'\O\-a Sc.olia..... ..... ....... 

 1'\\ Rr'. nswick. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
""'III loha . . . . . . . _ .......__ 
IIriti"h ("olumhia.. _.. 
I'rlll!'P E<I w"' fft I S),tO,1. . ... _ 

orlh\\csl Territories.. _..... .. 


2.182.942 
1.f\4H,R98 
4;'9,574 
331.120 
2M.9-i7 
177.272 
1m.259 
21I,tì5i 


Total. . . . . . .. . . . .. . . . . . . . . .. 5,:-\õ9,ß1i6 



.arry out \Vashington's project. In 1784 
Washington revived a project for making 
a canal through the Dismal Swamp, not 
only for drainage, but for navigation be- 
tween the Elizabeth River and Albemarle 
Sound. The oldest work of the kind in 
the United States is a canal, begun in 
1792, 5 miles in extent, for passing the 
faUs of the Connecticut River at South 
I [adley. The earliest completed and most 
important of the great canals of our coun- 
try is the Erie, connecting the waters of 
Lake Erie with those of the Hudson 
River. A committee appointed by Con- 
gress during Jefferson's administration re- 
ported in favor of this canal, and a sur- 
vey was directed to be made. Commission- 
ers were appointed in 1810, who reported 
to Congress in 
Iarch, 1811. In conse- 
quence of the War of 1812, the project lan- 
guished until 1817. In that year ground 
was broken for the Erie Canal on July 4, 
under the authority of New York State, and 
on Oct. 26, 1825, the canal was completed. 
It was built by the State of New York 
at an original cost of $9,000,000, from the 
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operation of wbich untold wealth has been 
derived by the city and State of New 
York. It was completed and formally 
opened by Governor De Witt Clinton, 
its great advocate, in 1825, and has been 
enlarged at great expense since. The 
canal changed the whole aspect of commer- 
cial affairs in the Lake region. The total 
area of these five great inland seas is 
about 90,000 square miles, anù their inlets 
drain a region of 33ü,OUO square miles. 
Of the various canals that have been 
constructed in the United States, the fol. 
lowing were the only ones in commercial 
operation at the close of the century. 
Some on this list are falling into disu'ie, 
and will probably soon be abanùoned. An 
interesting feature of recent canal con- 
struction and improvement is the adapta- 
tion of these waterways to vessels of large 
tonnage, using steam or other swift motive 
power. The old-fashioned canal, accom- 
modating small boats drawn by mules 
or horses, has given way to the ship- 
canal, through which a war - ship can 
safely speed. 


CA::VALS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


N....... Co.t. Com- Len",'h Loc..nON. 
pleted. in mila. 
- 
Ibemarle and Chesapeake........ . $1,641,363 lR
O 44 Norfolk, Va., to Currltuck Sound, N. C. 
ugu.ta.. .... ...... .... ............ 1.600,000 1R47 9 Savannah River, Ga., to Au",u.ta, Ga. 
Black River.... ... ................ 3,581,954 IR49 35 Rome. N. Y., to Lyon. Fall., N. Y. 
ayu",a Bnd Seneca. ......... ....... t,232,6S2 lti39 U Montezuma, N. Y., to f'a
 ul(a and Seneca Lakeø, N. Y. 
hamplaln............... ..._...... 4,().I4,OOO 182!! 81 Whitehall, N. Y., to Waterford. N. Y. 
heøapeake and Delaware........... 3,730,230 1829 14 Cb...apeake Clt,., Md., to D"laware City, DeL 
helllpeake and Oblo............... 11,290,3117 1860 184 Cumberland, Md., to Waøhlngton, D. C. 
hic&(1:o Drainage. S... next page. 
ompany....... ........ ............ 90,000 1841 
, MIBBIBBlppl River. La., to Bayou Black, La. 
laware and Raritan.............. 4,888,149 1838 61 New Brun.wl
k, N. J., to Trenton, N. J. 
e]aware Division.................. 2,433,360 1830 60 Euton, Pa., to BrlBtol, Pa. 
eo Moine. Rapid.................. 4,5811,009 1817 7 I-I At Del Moine. Rapid., MIBBIBBlppl River. 
I.mal Swamp..................... 2,800,000 18t2 tt ConnectB CheSllpeake Bay with Albemarle Sound. 
rle............................... . 61,540,800 1825 381 Albany, N. Y., to Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fairfield..... .... ....... ........... .......... .... 41-' Alligator River to Lake Mattlmu.keet, N. C. 
Galv"."'n and Bra.o................ 140,000 1811 38 Galv.."'n, Tex., to Brazo. River, Tex. 
Hockin",... . .. ... ................. 975,481 1843 411 Carroll, 0., to NelBOnvllle, O. 
I \\in 01. and ">UclliJrlln..... .......... 1.3i1,
81 1848 102 Chlc
o, III., to La Salle, III. 
lIIinol. and :\1i..I..ippl.............. 668.643 189r>> 41-1 Around lower ....pld. 01 Rock River, Ill. ConnectB with Missleølppi River 
Lehigh Coal and N avi!!atlon Co..... 4,455,000 18111 lOll Coal port, Pa.. to Ea."'n, P... 
Loui.ville and Portland......... _... 6,578.631 1812 I I-I At Fall. of Ohio River, Loui.vllle, Ky. 
Miami and Erie.................... 8,06'i,6110 1835 214 Cincinnati, 0., to Toledo, O. 
Murri...... _... .. .................. 6,000,000 1836 103 Euton, Pa.. to Jeney City, N. J. 
1\Iu.de Shoal. and Elk River Shoal.. 3,156,919 1889 II Bi", MUBCle Shoal., Tenn., to Elk River Sho.I., Tenn. 
N ewbem and Beaufort.............. .......... .... I Clubfoot Creek to Harlow Creek, N C. 
Ojteechee....... .................... 407,818 1840 16 Savannah RI..er, Ga., to O",eechee River, Ga. 
Ohio.............................. . 4,695,
 18.'i5 811 Cleveland, 0., to Port.mouth, O. 
Os w ello.. . . . ..... .... . .. . . ... ....... 6,\/39,526 1828 311 o.w
, N. Y., to S,.racul8, N. Y. 
Penn.yl..anla................ ....... 1,731,150 1839 193 Now a.hanlimU!hJ 
Portage LBke and Lake Superior..... 628,892 1873 115 From Keweenaw Bay tu Lake Superior. 
Port Arthur........................ .......... 18911 1 Port Arthur, Tex., to Gulf of Mexico. 
Santa Fe........................... 10,000 1880 JO Waldo, Fla., to MelroBe, Fla. 
Sault Ste. Marle....... 4,000,000 1895 3 ConnectB Lakes Superior and Huron at St. Mary'. River. 
S,'huylklll Navillation Co..... ...... 12,481,600 1828 108 Mill Creek, Pa., to Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stur",eon Bay and Lake Michigan.... 99,681 1881 11-4 Between Green Bay and Lake lllichillan. 
St. Mary'. Fall..................... 1,909.167 1896 I 1-3 ConnectB L"k... Supe"òr and Hurou at Sa.lt Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Susquehanna and Tidewater......... 4,9'01 1,345 1840 45 Now abandoned. 
\'"slhonding................. ..... ......... 607,269 1843 95 Roches
r, 0., to Ro.coe, O. 
WeUaud lin Canada).............. . 21,198,363 .... 16 3-4 f'onnectB Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. 
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C'hicago Drainagc Canal, a canal in- 
tended chieft
- for carrying off the sewage 
of Chicago, but whieh may be used for 
commercial purpm:f's: begun in Septem- 
her, IHn
; completed in January, Hmo. 
The main channel is 2U mill's long, ex- 
tending from Chicago to Locksport on the 
Illinois River, into which stream it dis- 
charges. About 9 miles of the channel is 
('ut through solid rock, with a minimum 
depth of 
2 feet and a width of lüO feet 
on the bottom in rock, \\ hich makes it 
the largest artificial channel in the world. 
The length of t!J.e watenmy from the 
mouth of the Chicago River to its ter- 
minus south of Joliet is about 42 miles. 
The cost of the canal was estimated at 
about $45,000,000. 
Canby, EDWARD RICHARD SPRIGG, mili- 
tary ofticer; born in Kentucky in lS19; 
graduated at \rest Puint in lS3D; served 
in the SE
lIXOLE \rAI
 (q. 1'.) and the 
war with l\Ie'\.ico. lIe was twice bre- 
vetted for eminent services in the latter 
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war. Ill' was promoted to major in lS35, 
and colonel in ISfil. In 18Gl he was in 
mmmand in Kew -:\Ie'lico until lat
 in 
lRlì2, and in :\Iarch of that year was 
made brigadier-general of volunteers. He 
was promoted to major-genf'ral of volun- 
tf'ers in May, lRG4, and took command 
of the Department of West Mississippi. 
He captured :\Iobile, April 12, 18G5, and 
afterwards received the surrender of the 
Confederate armies of Generals Taylor 
50 


and E. Kirby Smith. On July 2S, 18G6. 
he was commissioned a brigadier-general 
in the regular army, and in lsml took 
command of the Department of the Colum- 
bia, on the Pacific coast. He devoted him- 
self to the settlemmt of difficulties with 
the :\loDoc INDIANS (q. v.), and, while 
80 doing, was treacherously murdered by 
Captain Jack, their leader, in northern 
California, April 11, lS73. 
Cancer, LUIS, missionary; born in 
Saragossa, Spain; became a member of 
the Dominican Order. "'ith two com- 
panions and Magdalena, a converted Ind- 
ian woman, whom he had brought from 
Havana as an interpreter, landed in Flor- 
ida in 1549. By presents and an expla- 
nation of his purpose through his inter- 
pl'eter he gained the friendship of the 
Indians. After a few days he visited an- 
other part of the coast, leaving his com- 
panions behind. 'Yhen he returned, a 
canoe containing a survivor of De Soto's 
e:\.pedition approached and warned Father 
Cancer that his companions had been 
killed. Ill' declined to believe this and 
rowed alone to the shore. Magdalena, 
his interpreter, told him that his two 
companions were in the tent of the chief, 
whereupon he followed her and was al. 
most immediately surrounded by th
 Ind- 
ians and put to death. 
Cannon, in the L'nited States, were 
cast at Lynn, :\Iass., by Henry Leonard, 
in lü47, and at Orr's foundry, Bridge- 
water, IG4H. In In;, the Hope Furnace 
was established in Rhode Island, where 
six heavy cannon, ordered by the State, 
were cast in 177;). The heaviest guns 
us('d at this time were IS-pounders. 
"'ilIiam Denning makes wrought-iron 
(':mnon of staves bound to
(>ther with 
wrougllt-iron hands,and bo'\.ed and bree('h- 
fld. I,HO. 
ColonPl Bomfon1. of t11f' rnited 
tates 
ordnance. departnlf'nt, im-ents a cannon 
called the columbiad, a long - chambered 
piece for projecting solid shot and "heH 
with a lwavy chargp of powder. 1812. 
". pst Point foundry established under 
F\peeial patronage of the gonrnment. ISI7. 
First contract of Gouverneur Kemble, 
president, for the \Yest Point Foundry 
Association, for thirty - two 42 - pounders, 
long guns, July 11, 1820. 
First gun rifled in America at the 
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South Boston Iron Company's 
1834. 
Cyrus A]ger patents and makes the first 
malleable iron guns cast and converted 
in an oven, IS30. 
Earliest piece of heavy ordnance cast 
at the South Boston foundry, a 10-in. 
co]umbiad, under the supervision of Co]o- 
nel Bomford; weight, 14,500 Ibs.; shot, 130 
]bs.; shell, 90 Ibs.; charge of powder, IS 
Ibs., Sept. 6, IS39. 
Character of "gun iron" definitely 
fixed by the" metallo-dynamoter," a test- 
ing - machine invented by :Major 'Vade, 
1840. 
}'irst 12-in. co]umhiad; weight, 2:>,510 
Ibs.; e:xtreme range, 5,71il yds.; weight of 
shell, 172 Ibs.; charge of powder, 20 Ibs.; 
cast at the South Boston foundry, Ju]y 8, 
184ü. 
Dahlgren gun, of iron, cast solid and 
cooled from the exterior, very thick at 
breech and diminishing to muzzle; first 
cast, May, 1830. 
Rodman gun, a columbiad model, 
smooth - bme, made by the Rodman pl'OC- 
ess of hollow casting, cooled from the 
intel'ior; adopted by the United States 
for all sea-coast cannon, l
üO. 
First 10 - lb. Parrot gun, of iron, cast 
hollow, cooled from the inside and 
strengthened by an exterior tube made 
of wrought-iron bars spirally coiled and 
shrunk on; made at the "'est Point foun- 
dry, lRliO. 
15-in. Rodman gun, weighing 4!).000 
Ibs., cast hy the South Boston Iron Com- 
pany, 18ÜO. 
Parrott gun first put to test of active 
warfare in the battle of Bull Run, .July 
21, 18()1. 
Gat]ing rapid-fhing gun, from five to 
ic'n harrels around one common a
is; ten- 
1Iarrel Gat]ing disc'harges 1,200 shots a 
minute; range, 3,000 yds.; invented in 
18ft 1. 
S. B. Dean, of South nos ton Tron Com- 
pany, patents a propess of rough boring 
bronze guns nnd foreibly expanding tlw 
hore to its finished size by means of 
mandrels, 1 Rfif). 
Pneumatie dynamite torppdo-gun Imilt 
and mountpd at Fort Lafayette (founded 
on invention of D. M. :\Icft'ord, of Ohio), 
lRR!). 
Congress makes an 


foundry, the establishment of a plant for gun- 
making at the Watervliet arsenal, West 
Troy, 18S9. 
Manufacture of heavy ordnance begun 
at the Washington navy-yard, 1890. 
Hotchkiss gun, Eng]ish make, five bar- 
re]s, revolving around a common axis, 
placed upon block weighing about 386 
tons, fires thirty rounds a minute; adopt- 
ed by the United States in IS91. 
Automatic rapid - firing gun, invented 
by John and Matthew nrowning, of Og- 
den, Utah; firing 400 shots in one minute 
and forty-nine seconds; adopted by the 
Cnited States in IS!)(j. 
Zalinski's d;ynamite gun, calibre 15 
ins.; throws 500 Ibs. of explosive gela- 
tine 2,100 yds.; also discharges smaller 
shells. Thre>e of the gUllS of this class 
were used with tremendous eft' ect by the 
"Cnited States dynamite cruiser Vesu- 
dus at the bombardment of Santiago de 
Cuba in 18!)8. and larger ones have been 
installed at Fort Warren. Roston; Fort 
Schuyler, N. Y.; Fort Hancock, N. J., 
and at San Francisco. 
Graydon dynamite gun, calibre 15 ins.; 
using 3.000 lbs. of compressed air to 
the square inch; throws 600 lbs. of dyna- 
mite 3 miles. 
Armstrong gun, calibre ü ins.; weight 
of sllOt, (if).7 ]h!ì.; of powder, 
4 Ibs.; press- 
ure per squarp inch. 31.000 Ibs. 
Hurst, double - charge gun, same prin- 
ciples apply as in the Armstrong and 
Haskell guns. 
TIrown wire-w01md gnn. marle in se>g- 
ments; kind authori:wcI hy Congress, :371f2 
ft. long; 'nigllt, 
O.OOO lbs. 
:Maxim - Norde>nfeMt quick - firing gun; 
lo\\'('st ,night, 2;) Ib:,;.; maximum firing 
ahility, (i;)0 ronnds a minute. 
Cannon, GEOUGE Q.. l\Jonnon le>adpr; bOl'n 
in Liverpool, England. .Tan. 11. 1827; came 
to the> lTnited Stat('!o\ in lR-U; brought 
up in tlw Mormon faith; was clriVf>n out of 
Nanvoo. Ill., with the otlwr 1\[ol"lnons in 
IH--W. and settled in "Ltah in IR47. Tn 
lR;)7 he was chosen an apostle; in 1872- 
R2 reprpspnte>cl the Tprritory of Ftah in 
Congres8; and during this period his right 
to a spat in that bodv was many tinH'H 
hotl.,' cont('sted. He h
came the objpct of 
public scorn amI suft'pred much personal 
calunmiation hoth in ('onQTPss and in the 
appropriation for pre8s, but held hi:) seat till absolutely 
51 
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forced to letire. \Vhen Utah was seek- anger, but sent them back to Plvmouth 
ing admission into the Union he was one as tokens of peace. The chief and' his as- 
of the chief promoters of the movement. sociates honorably sued for the friendship 
He died in Monterey, Cal., April 12, I!JO!. of the white people. Canonicus became 
Cannon, NEWTON, military officer; bom the firm friend of the English, especially 
in Guilford county, N. C., about 1781; of Roger Williams, who found a retreat 
rpcchoed a common school education; was in his dominions. Before "ïlliams's ar- 
colonel of the Tennessee Mounted Rifles rival, thcre had been war between the 
in HH3. and with this company command- Karragansets and Pcquods, conccrning the 
eel the left mlumn in the engagement with ownership of lands, in which a son of 
the Creek Indians at Tallusahatchee on ('anonicus was slain. In his grief the 
Xo\". 3; was a representative in Congress king burned his own house and all his 
in 1814-17 and in 1819-23; and gO\-ernor goods in it. Roger Williams, who often 
of Tcnm'ssee in 183.3-3!). He died in Har- e
perienced his kindness, spokc of Canoni- 
peth, Tenn., Sept. 29, HH2. eus as "a wise and pe
lccaLle prince." 
Cannon, 'VILLIA}[, patriot; born in lIe was uncle of J\IrANToNmwII (q. v.), 
Bridgeville, Del., in 1R09; was a member who succeeded him as sachem of the Nar- 
of the Peace Congress in 18li1, and it was ragansets in lü38. Canonicus died June 
said that he was" the firm friend of the 4, 1647. 
Crittenden Compromise and of an un- Cantilever. See BRIDGES. 
broken union." In 18ü4 he became govern- Cap, LIßERTY. Spe LIßERTY CAP. 
or of Delaware, and during his incum- Cape Ann, original name of the pres- 
hency was opposed hy the legislature. On cnt city of Gloucester, Mass., noted for 
one occasion whcn that body denouncpd a more than i.30 
'ears for its extensive 
certain law of Congress he proclaimed fishery interests. It was chosen as a 
that any "Cnited States officer found guilty place of bettlement for a fishing colony by 
by a State court for performing his duty Rev. John White (a long time rector of 
to the government should receive his Trinity Church, Dorchester, England) and 
pardon. III' advised the legislature in his several other influential persons. Through 
me
"'
age of 1Rü4 to adopt measures for the the exertions of )lr. White, a joint-stock 
liberation of slans in Delaware. He diefl association was formed, caUed the" Dor- 
in Philadelphia, Pa., March 1, 186j. chester Adventurers," with a capital of 
Canonicus, Indian chief; king of the about $14,000. Cape Anne was purchased, 
Xarragam:ets: born about l.')lÎfi. III' was and fourteen persons, with live-stock, were 
at first unwilling to be friendly with sent out in lÜ
3, who Luilt a house and 
the Pilgrims at New Plymouth. To show made prpparations for curing fi::.h. Af- 
his contempt and defiance of the English, fairð were not prosperous there. Roger 
he sent a message to Governor Bradford Conant was chosen gO\-ernor in lÜ
;;, but 
with a bundle of arrows in a rattlesnake's the Adventurers became discouragcd and 
!'>kin. That was at the dead of winter, concluded on dissolving the colony. 
1ß22. It was a chalIen;:!e to engage in Through the encouragement of l\Ir. White, 
war in the spring. Like the venomous some of the colonists remained, hut, not 
serppnt that wore the "kin, the 
ymbol liking thcir seat, they went to Kaum- 
of 110stility ga'-e warning hefore the hlow keag, now 
alem, where a permanent col- 
should he struck-a virtue seldom exer- ony was settled. Population in 18!J0, 
4,- 
('Ísed by the Indians. Rradford acted G.31; in I!)OO, 2ü,121. 
wisely. He accepted the challenge by send- Cape Breton, a large island at the en- 
ing the significant quinr back fined with trance of the Gulf of St. T
awrence, and 
gunpowder and shot. "'''hat can these separated from Kova f'cotia hy the nar- 
things be!" inquired the ignorant and row strait of Canso; clisconred by Cabot, 
curious savage mind. as the ammunition 14!)7. The French fortress LOnSBURG (fJ. 
was carried from village to village, in '".) was situated on this island. This 

mperstitiolls awe, as objects of evil omen. was taken by the New England troops in 
They had heard of the great guns at the 1745. Island ceded to England. Feb. 10, 
sea-side, and they dared not keep the 1763; incorporated with Nom Scotia, 
mysterious 8,ymbols of the governor's 1R19. Population, 1901, 97,G05. 
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Cape Fear, ACTION AT. Gen. Braxton indicated that the Nome district would 
Brarm was in command of the Confederates compare for richness with the celebrated 
in th
 Cape Fear region at the time of the KLONDIKE (q. v.) region. In the short 
fall of }'ort Fisher, and General Hoke was season of 18!)9 the yield in gold from 
his most efficient leader. He held Fort this section alone was estimated at 
Anderson, a large earthwork about half- $1,500,000. 
way between Fort Fisher and \Vilming- Capital, NATIONAL. The seat of gov- 
ton. Gen. Alfred Terry did not think it ernment of the United States was per- 
prudent to advance on Wilmington un- manently settled in the city of \Vashing- 
til he should be reinforced. To effect this, ton, D. C., in the summer of 1800. It 
General Grant ordered Schofield from seemed Jike transferring it to a wilder- 
Tennessee to the coast of North Caro- ness. Only the north wing of the Capitol 
lina, where he arrived, with the 23d Corps, was finished, and that was fitted up to ac- 
on Feb. 9, 18G3, and swelled Terry's force commodate both Houses of Congress. The 
of 8,000 to 20,000. Schofield, outrank- President's house was finished externally, 
ing Terry, took the chief command. The but much had to be done on the insidf'. 
Department of North Carolina had just There was only one good tavern, and that 
been created, and he was made its com- was insufficient to accommodate half the 
mander. The chief object now was to oc- Congressmen. There was only a path 
cupy Goldsboro, in aid of Sherman's march through an alder swamp along the line 
to that place. Terry was pushed forward of Pennsylvania Avenue from the Presi- 
towards Hoke's right, and, with gunboats, df'nt's hO
lse to the Capitol. Mrs. Adams 
attacked Fort Anderson (Feb. 18) and wrote concerning the President's house 
drove the Confederates from it. The flee- that it was superb in design, but then 
ing garrison was pursued, struck, and dreary beyond endurance. "I could con- 
dispersed, with a loss of 375 men and two tent myself almost anywhere for three 
guns. The National troops pressed up months," shf' said, "but, <;urrounded with 
both sides of the Cape Fear River, pushed forests, can you believe that wood is not 
Hoke back, while gunboats secured tor- to be had, bf'cause people cannot be found 
pedoes in the stream and erected batteries to cut and cart it! . . . 'Ye have, indeed, 
on both banks. Hoke abandoned Wil- come into a new country." The public 
mington, Feb. 22, HW:J, after destroying offices had hardly been established in the 
an the steamers and naval stores there. city when the 'Var-office, a wooden struct- 
Among the former were the Confederate ure, took fire and was burned with many 
privateers Chickamauga and Tallahassee. valuable papers. 
Wilmington was occupied by National From time to time there ba,'e been 
troops, and the Confederates abandoned movements in favor of removing the 
the Capf' Fear region. seat of government from 'Yashington, 
Cape Nome, a cape extending from the D. C. The first of this kind was in 
8011thern part of the western peninsula 180ft The reaUy miserable situation 
of Alaska, which lies between Kotzebue 3nd condition of the city at that time 
f\ound on the north, and Hf'ring f\ea on rendered a removal desirable to most of 
the south. It is about 2,500 miles north- the members of Congrf'ss, anù the city 
west of Seattle. and 175 miles southeast of Phila(lelphia, anxious to win it hack 
of Siberia. In September, 1898, gold was to the banks of the Delaware, offf'red to 
first di"covered here by a party of SWf'des. furnish every accommodation to Cong1'f'ss 
Since then it has become the centre of a and the public offices at its own expense. 
rich golù-mining rf'gion, which lies about The new Hall of Representatives. by its 
the lower course of the Snake River, a ill adaptation whethcr for speakers or 
winding stream emerging from a range hearers, occasioned great dissatisfaction. 
of mountains not exceeding from 700 to A motion for removal occasioned much 
1.200 feet in altitude. In October, IS!}!}, discussion in ('ongrpss and great excite- 
Kome City had a population of 5,000 in- ment in the District of Columbia, espe- 
hahitants Jiving in tents. It is belif'ved cially among land-ownf'rs. The Southern 
that the rapirl growth of this town has members objccted to Philadelphia because 
never been equalled. Early prospecting they would there be continually pestered 
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by anti-slavery politieians and other an- sent the Rigncrs of tile neclamtiol1 of 
no
vanees conneded with the subject. A Indepcndcnce, the Run'cnda of Bur- 
resolution for removal came within a very gnyne at Saratoga, the Burrcnder of 
few votes of passing. It iR helieyed that Cornlcallis at Yorktown, and the Res- 
it would have heen carried but for the ignation of n"ashin[lton's Commission 
opposition of the Southern men to Phila- at Annapolis. To these have since been 
delphia. In more reCf>nt yearR OlPre have added others, of the same general size- 
been agitations f
noring rf>moval to Rt. namely, the l
anding of Columbus, by 
Louis or some othcr \Yestern cit\", on the John 'Tanderl,rn; the Bur'ial of Dc So to, 
ground of having it in a mor
 central Ly George Powell; the Baptism of Poca- 
location geographically. Iwntas, b,r J. G. Chapman; the Em- 
In 1816 Congress, hy joint resoln- bm'kation of the Pilgrims, by Robert W. 
tion, authori7ed the PreRident of the Weir; President Lincoln Signing tile 
rnited States to proeure, for the or- Rmanripation Pr'oclalllation, h." Frank 
namenting of the new Capitol, then B. Carpentcr, etc. The old Hall of Rep- 
building, four large paintings of Revo- ,'espntatiw's is now used for a national 
lutionary Ref>neS from the hand of HaJI of 
tatuary, to which eaeh Rtate 
.Tohn Trumbull. a worthy pupil of ncn- has been askpd to contribute Rtahu"s of 
jam in 'Yest. He possessed a large num- two of its most diRtinguislH'd citizt'ns. 
bf>r of portraits of the prominl'nt actors The Capitol has a]rl'ady beeome the 
in the e,-ents öf Ow Rf>volution, painted pf'rmanent depository of a large col- 
b,)' himsl')f, and thpse he used in his eom- ]ection of gmnd paintings and statu- 
positions. These picturPR are now in the ary illustrative of the progress of the 
rotunda of the C'apitol, under the magnif- nation. 
ieent dome. and are of ])('euliar historic The Capitol was made a ,-ast citadel on 
value, as they pprpf>tuate correct like- the arrival of h-oop
 thcre after the close 
neSReR of thf> men whom Amf'ricans de- of April, 1861. Its halls and eommittpp- 
light to honol". TIJese paintings repre- rooms were used as barracks for the sol- 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT-CAPRON 


beef, and other provisions for the army; 
and the vaults under the broad terrace 
on the westel'n front of the Capitol were 
converted into bakeries, where lG,OOO 
loaves of bread were baked ('VNY day. 
The chimneys of the ovens pierced the 
terrace at the junction of the freestone 
pavement and the glossy slope of the 
glacis; and there, for three months, den:,;e 
volumes of black smoke poured forth. 
Capital Punishment. See LIVING- 
8TO
E, EDWARD. 
Capote, DO
nNGO MENDEZ, statesman; 
born in Cardenas, Cuba, in l8G3; received 
his education at the University of Havana, 
where he later '3erved as a professor of law 
for many years. Prior to the last Cuban 
insurrection he was known as one of the 
most distingnislwd lawyers on the island. 
In December, 1895, he 
abandoned his practice to 
join the Cuban forces un- 
der Gen. l\faximo Gomez. 
_\fterwards he reached 
t he rank of brigadier- I
 
general, and also served :-: 
as civil governor of 
la- 
tanzas anll of Las Yillas. 
In November, 1897, he 
was elected vice-presidpnt 
of the republic of Cuba. 
After the adoption in 
convention of the new 
Cuban constitution early r -./1; , 
in 1901, he was appoint- I 
 
ed chairman of a corn- 'IIII
I, II,""", '
 
mission of five members I
 ; _ ....,,
 
selected by the conven- 
 
tion to confer with Presi- 
dent )fcE.inley and Sec- 


diers; its basement galleries were con- 
verted into store-rooms for barrels of pork, 
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CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 1814. 
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r<:>tary Root in Washington in rega.rd to a 
constitutional recognition of the future re- 
lations of the United 
States with Cuba. This 
conference was held in 
April. 
Capron, ALLYN KIS- 
SA
I, military officer; born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., June 
24, 1871; son of Allyn Ca- 
pron; was educated in his 
native city; joined the 
army Oct. 20, 1890. When 
hostilities with Spain 
broke out he entered the 
1:,;t Luited State::; Volun- 
teer Cavalry, popularly known as the 
"Rough Bidels," and was made a cap- 
tain. - He was killf'd in the battle of Las 
Guasimas, Cuba, June 24, 18!J8. 
Capron, ALLYN, military officer; born 
ill Tampa, Fla., Aug. 27, 184G; grad- 
uated at the United States Military 
Academy in 18ti7, and entered the 
artillery branch. 'Vhen the Amerimn- 
Spanish 'Val' began he accompanied Gen- 
eral Shafter's army to Cuba. On..T uly 
1, 1898, he led General Lawton's advance, 
and fired the first shot of the battle. The 
Spanish flag on the fort at El Caney was 
{'arried away by a shot from his battery. 
His exposure in the Santiago campaign 
resulted in typhoid fever, from which 
he died near Fort Myel', Va., Sept. 18, 
1898. 
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CARAVEL-CAREY 


Caravel, a small sea-going vessel of den fire was opened upon them. The 
abouj 100 tons' burden, built somewhat first shot crippled the steering-gear of 
like a galley, formerly used by the Span- the WinslolG, and another wrecked her 
ish and Portuguese; two of the vessels boiler, wounding her commander, Lieut. 
of Columbus on his first voyage to Amer- John B. Bernadon, and killing Ensign 
ica were caravels. WORfH BAGLEY (q. v.) and four men. 
Card-cloth. The manufacture of cards During this action the nïlmin!lt01
 sailpd 
for carding wool by hand was quite an im- within 1,800 yards of the shore, till she 
portant industry in America. before the almost touched bottom, and after send- 
Revolution, and was carried 011 suceess- ing 376 shells into the batter ips and the 
fully during that war. In 1787 Oliver town silenced the Spanish fire. In the 
Evans, the pioneer American inventor, mean time, amid a storm of shots, the 
then only twenty-two years of age, and Hudson ran alongside of the Winslolc, and 
engaged in making card - teeth by hand, drew her out of danger. 
invented a machine that produced 300 Cardinal, a prince in the Church of 
a minute. Already Mr. Crittendon, of Rome, the council of the Pope, and the 
Kew Haven, Conn., had invented a conclave or "sacred college," at first was 
machine ( 1784) which produced 86,000 the principal priest or incumbent of the 
card - teeth, cut and bent, in an hour. parishes in Rome, and said to have been 
These inventions led to the contrivance of called mrdinalc in 853. The cardinals 
machines for making card-cloth-that is, claimed the exclusive power of electing 
a species of comb used in the manufacture the Pope about 1179. In the Cnited 
of woollen or cotton cloths, for the pur- States the first cardinal was John :\Ic- 
pose of carding and arranging the fibres Closkey, Archbishop of Kew York, created 
prl;'paratory to spinning. It consists of -:\Iarcl. 15, 1875; the second, .Tames Gib- 
stout leather filled with wire card-teeth, bons, Archhishop of Baltimore, created 
and is the chief part of the carding-ma- June 7, 1886; the third, Sebastian Mar- 
chine in factories. A machine for making tineIIi, titular Archbishop of Ephesus and 
the card-cloth complete was invented by I)apal Ablegate to the Cnited States, cre- 
Eleazar Smith, of Walpole, 1\1ass., at or ated Apri] 15, 1901. 
near the close of the eightecnth century, Carey, HE
RY CHAR1.ES, political econ- 
for which invention Amos Whittemore re- omist; born in Philadelphia. ])pe. 15, 17!13; 
ccived the credit and the profit (Ree retired from tll(' hook-tradc in ]H:I.') am] 
WHITTEMORE, AMOS). This innntion wa
 devoted himspJf to the study of political 
imperfect. About 1836 'Yilliam ß. Ear]e economy, publishing many important hooks 
made improvements, which were modified on tJJp subjcct. Free-trade, in his opinion. 
in lR43. while the idea] condition. could be rcach<,d 
Cardenas, a seaport in the province of only through protection. He died in PhiJa- 
:!\Iatanzas, Cuba, about flO miles east of delphia, Oct. 13. ]R79. 
Havana. Jt was here, on l\Iay 11, I RflR, Carey, 
IATTIIEW, pub]icist: horn in 
that the Wilmington, a rnited f'tates gun- Dublin. IrcIand, .Jan. 2R, 17fìO: ]parncd 
boat, engaged the fortifications and f'pan- the husinpss of printer aud hooksl'ller. 
isl. gunboats. and rc!!cued th<, Hudson and He wa!- cOlllppIJcd to fiy to Paris. in eon..,c- 
n"insloll', which had steamf'ù within qucncc of a charge of scdition. hut re- 
mnge of a masked battery. Three f'pan- tllrncd to Irc]and in the course of a ycar, 
if,h gunhoats which lay under the forti- \\"h('rc. in I iH3, he editpd the Frccman's 
fications had hcen chaIJengcd by the tor- Journal, alld cstahJishc(1 the l'olllnfrcr'.'1 
redo-boat Winslow and othpr ('nitI'd .10111'1/(/1. Ill-cause of a vio]pnt attaf'k on 
f'tates w'ssels, but th<,y refused to leave ParJi.ll1wnt, he was confined in Newgatc 
the protection of the batteries. \Yhen the prison: and a ft('r his r(']ease he sai]pd for 
nïlmin.Qton a1Th'ed and found the range thf> ('nit('d Statl's, arriving in PhiJadc]- 
at 2.500 yard!!, thp lIud.'1on and lrïn....loll' phia. 1'0\.. I.'). 1784. There he !!tartpd the 
steamed into the inner harhor to attack /"'/1 n.'1yll'fl II in /I crU ld. TIe marricd in 
the Spanish VP!'l!!p]!'I. They did not, how- I i!II. and bcgan busincss as a hook- 
e,'er, suspect that there was a strong bat- spIJcr. He was aetive in works of be- 
tery near the water's edge until a sud- ncvuJcnce during the prevalence of yel- 
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CAREY'S REBELLION-CARLETON 


the Duke of Cumberland in the German 
campaign of 1757; \Va", with .\mhC'rst in 
the siege of Louisburg in lï.:ï8; with Wolfe 
at Quebec (lï 5H) as quarternuu;tt'r-gen- 
eral; and was a brigadier-general at the 
siege of Belle Isle, where he was \\ oumled. 
He was also qnartennaster-general in the 
expedition against Havana in 1 i(j2, :mù 
in 17li7 he was made lieutenant-governor 
of Quebec. The next year he was appoint- 
eù governor. In 1772 he was promutcd to 
major-general, and in 1774 was made gov- 
('rnor-general of the Province of Quebec. 
In an expedition against the forts on L,lke 
Champlain in Iii!) he narrowly escaped 
ca pture; and at the close of the year he 
&uceessfully resisted a siege of Quebec by 
Montgomery. The next spring and sum- 
mer he drove the Americans out of Can- 
ada, and totally defeated the American 
flotilla in an engagement on Lake Cham- 
plain in October. 
Sir John Burgoyne had been in England 
during the earlier part of Iï77, and man- 
See NORTH CARD- aged, by the help of Sir Jeffrey Amherst, 
to obtain a commission to take command 
of all the British forces in Canada. To 
do this he played the sycophant to Ger- 
main, and censured Carleton. When Sir 
John arrived at Qtwbec (May 6, lii7), 
Carleton was amazed at despatches 
brought by him rebuking the governor 
for his conduct of the last campaign, and 
ordering him, "for the speedy quelling 
of the rebellion," to make over to Bur- 
goyne, his inferior officer, the command 
of the Canadian army as'soon as it should 
leave the boundary of the Province of 
Quebec. The unjust reproaches and the 
dC'privation of his military command 
greatly irritated Carleton, but, falling 
back on his civil dignity as governor. 11(' 
implicitly obeyed all commands and an- 
swered the requisitions of Burgoyne. .\s 
a soothing opiate to his wouIHled pride. 
Burgoyne conveyed to the governor the 
patent and the jewcl of a barOIwt. 
Governor Carleton was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, and always oheyed instruc- 
tions to the letter. When Burguyne. after 
the capture of Ticonrleroga (July. 1777), 
pushing on towards the vallC'y of t1le Hud- 
son. desired Carll-ton to hold that post 
b:me, Ireland, Sept. 3, 1724; entered the with Ute 3.000 tror>ps which had been left 
Guards at an early age, and became a lieu- in Canada. the governor refused. pleading 
tenant-colonel in 1748. He was aide to his instructions, which confined him to his 
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low fe,cr in Philadelphia, and wrote and 
published a history of that epidemic. He 
was an a!<sociate of Bishop \Vhite and 
others in the formation of the first Amer- 
ican Sunday-schoul society. While the 
War of 1812-15 was kindling he wrote 
much on political subjects, and in 1814 
his Olive Branch appeared, in which he 
attempted to harmonize the contending 
parties in the United States. It passed 
through ten editions. In 18H) appeared 
his Yindication of his countrymen, entitled 
1 'inrlicæ II ibcnziæ. In 18
0 he published 
his .Yew Olive Branch, which was follow- 
ed by a Sf'ries of tracts extending to more 
than 2.000 pages, the object being to dem- 
onstrate the necessity of a protective sys- 
tem. His writings on political economy 
were widely circulated. His advocacy of 
internal improvements led to the con- 
struction of the Pennsylvania canals. He 
published Bibles, etc., whil'h wer<> sold by 
hook-ag<,uts. He died in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sept. lô, 1839. 
Carey's Rebellion. 
I.IXA.liOfi-ll. 
Carleton, SIR Gry, J
ORD DORCIIERTER, 
cÍ\'il and military officer; born in Stra- 
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CARLETON-CARMICHAEL 


own province. This unexpeded refusal in 1858; and did efficient service in Mis- 
was the first of the embarrassments Bur- souri for the Lnion in the early part 
goyne endured after leaving Lake Cham- of the Civil War, where he commanded 
plain. He was compelled, he said, to a district until March, 186
. He com- 
60 drain the life-blood of his army" to manded a brigade under Generals Steele 
garrison Ticonderoga and hold Lake and Pope, which bore a prominent part in 
George. Ko doubt this weakening of his the battle of STONE RIVER (q. v.). In the 
army at that time was one of the princi- opcrations in northern Georgia late in 
pal causes of his defeat near Saratoga. 1863, and in the Atlanta campaign the 
If Carleton wished to gratify a spirit next year, he was very active. In the fa- 
of retaliation because of Burgoyne's in- mous march to the sea he commanded 
trigues against him, the surrender of the a division in the 14th Corps; and was 
latter must have fully satisfied him. with Sherman in his progress through the 
Carleton was made lieutenant-general in Carolinas, fighting at Bentonvi1le. He 
1778; was appointed commander-in-chief was brevetted major - general, U. S. A. 
of the British forces in America in 1781; in 18!:J3; and was retired Kov. 24 of that 
and sailed for England Kov. 25, 1783. year. 
In 1786 he was created Baron Dorchester, Carlisle, FREDERICK HOWARD, fifth 
and from that year until 1796 he was EARL OF, royal commissioner; born in 
governor of British North America. He l\Iay, 1748; was one of the three commis- 
died Xov. 10, 1808. 8ioners sent on a conciliatory errand to 
Carleton, J.UIES HENRY, military offi- 
\merica in 1778; and was lord-lieutenant 
eel'; born in Maine in 1814. During the of Ireland in 1780-8
. He died Sept. 4, 
controversy over the northeastern boun- 18
.). 
dary of the United States he was lieu ten- Carlisle, JOlIN GRIFFIN, statesman; 
ant of the Maine volunteers in what was born in Campbell (now K
nton) county, 
called the Aroostook War. He served Ky., Sept. 5, 1835; was admitted to the 
in the Mexican 'Val', and when the Civil har in 1838. He rapidly acquired a repu- 
War broke out was ordered to southern tation both as a lawyer and politician. 
California as major of the 6th United Having gained e:\perience in both how,es of 
States Cavalry. In April, 18G2, he re- the Kentucky legislature, and served as 
Jieved General Canby in the command of lieutenant-governor from 1871 to 1875, he 
the Department of New Mexico. For entered the national House of Representa- 
meritorious service during the war he tives in 1877 as Democratic membcr from 
was brevetted major-general, U. S. A. He his native State. In Congress he became 
was the author of The Battle of Buena rapidly one of the most notable and in- 
Vista, with the Operations of the Army íluential figures, especially on financial 
of Occupation for one Month. lIe died in and commercial matters. He was a mem- 
San Antonio, Tex., Jan. 7, 1873. bel' of the Ways and l\Ieans Committee, 
Carleton, TIIO
IAS, miJitary officer; and was recog
ized as one of the ablest 
born in England in 1736; joined the debaters and leaders in the movement for 
British army and came to America in revenue reform. 'Yhen his party obtain- 
1755 as an ensign in 'Volfe's command; ed control of the House in 1883, Carlisle, 
was promoted lieutenant-general in 17D8, as the candidate of the re"enue-reform 
and general in 1803. During the Reyolu- wing of the Dcmoerats, recei,.ed the nomi- 
tionary 'Val' he received a wound in the nation and elcction to the office of Speaker. 
naval battle with Arnold on Lake Cham- He was twice re-elected, serving until 
plain in 1776. He died in Ramsgate, IS8Ð. From 18t10 to 18!:J3 he was Lnited 
England, Feb. 2, 1817. States Senator. On March 4, 18!)3, he l('ft 
Carlin, 'VILLIAM PASSMORE, military the Senate to enter President Cleyeland.s 
officer; born in Greene county, Ill., Nov. second cabinet as Secretary of the Treas- 
24. 1829; was graduated at West Point in ury, and on retiring therefrom settled in 
1850, and was in the Sioux expeditions New York City to practise law. 
under General Harney in 1855. and undC'r Carmichael, \YIu.IA
r, diplomatist; 
General Sumner against the Cheyennps in horn in l\rary1and, date uncertain; "as a 
.857. He was in the Utah expedition man of fortune. He was in Europe in 
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CARNEGI
-CAR()LINE ISLANDS 


1776, and assisted Silas Deane in his po- men. John B. Floyd, the late Secretary 
litical and commercial operations in of War, was placed in command of the 
.France. He also assisted the American Confederates in the region of the Gauley 
commissioners in Paris. In 1778-S0 he River. From him much was expected, for 
was in Congress, and was secretary of le- he promised much. He was to drive Gen- 
gation to Jay's mission to Spain. \Vhen era I Cox out of the Kanawha Valley, while 
the latter left Europe (1782) Carmichael I.ee should disperse the army of 10,000 
remained as chargé d'affaires, and retain- men under Rosecrans at Clarksburg, on 
ed the office for several years. In 1792 the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and so 
he was associated with William Short open a way for an invading force of Con- 
on a commission to negotiate with Spain f('derates into Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
a treaty concerning the navigation of the and Ohio. Early in September Rosecrans 
Mississippi. Sparks's Diplomatic Corre- marched southward in search of Floyd. He 
spondence contains many of his letters. scaled the Gauley Mountains, and on the 
He died in February, 1795. 10th found Floyd at Carnifex Ferry, on 
Carnegie, ANDREW, philanthropist; the Gauley River, 8 miles from Sum- 
horn in Dunfermline, Scotland, Nov. 25, mersville, the capital of Nicholas county, 
1837; was brought to the United States Va. Already a detachment of Floyd's 
by his parents, who settled in Pittsburg in men had surprised and dispersed (Aug. 
184
. In the early part of his business 26, 1861) some Nationals, under Co!. E. 
career he was associated with 1\1r. 'Yood- B. Taylor, not far from Summersville. 
ruff, the inventor of the sleeping-car, in At the summit of Gauley Mountain Rose- 
introducing it on railroads. Afterwards crans encountered Floyd's scouts and 
he became superintendent of the Pitts burg drove them before him; and on Sept. 
divi!!ion of the Pennsylvania Railroad 10, Floyd's camp having been recon- 
Company; invested largely in oil-wells, noitred by General Benham, Rosecrans 
which yielded him a considerable fortune; fell upon him with his whole force (chiefly 
and then engaged in the manufacture of Ohio troops), and for three hours a des- 
steel, iron, and coke. He is widely known perate battle raged. It ceased only when 
as a founder and contributor to public li- the darkness of night came on. Rose- 
braries, and a promoter of other edu- crans intendf>d to renew it in the morning, 
cational institutions. Among his most and his troops lay on their arms that 
notable gifts are the Carnegie Library and night. Under cover of darkness, Floyd 
Institute, with art gallery, museum, and stole away, and did not halt in his flight 
music hall, in Pittsburg, erected at a cost until he reached Big Sewell Mountain, 
of over $1,000,000, and endowed with near New River, 30 miles distant. The 
several millions and implied promise for battle at Carnifex Ferry was regarded as 
still more; the public library in Washing- a substantial victory for the Nationals. 
ton, D. C., $350,000; and Cooper Union, The latter lost fifteen killed and seventy 
New York, $300,000. In 1899-1900 his wounded; the Confederates lost one killed 
gifts aggregated about $7,000,000. In and ten wounded. 
March, 1901, he offered $5,200,000 for Carolinas. See NORTH CAROLINA; 
libraries in New York City, and $1,000,- SOUTH CAROLINA. 
000 for the same purpose in S1. Louis. Caroline (vessel). In the service of the 
In :\Iay, 1901, he gave $10,000,000 to the Canadian rebels in 1837, which was seized 
Scotch universities for educational pur- by the British, Dec. 26, while in American 
posp!';. He has published Triumphant Dc- waters. The vessel was burned and several 
mocracy; An American Four-in-Hand in men were killed. President Van Buren 
llritain; Round the World; 1realth, etc. protested against this violation of neutral- 
See IRo
 AND STEEL. ity. The New York militia was called out 
Carnifex Ferry, BATTI.E AT. The Con- and placed under Scott's command. 
federate troops left by Garnett and Pe- Caroline Islands, a group in the 
gram in western Virginia in the summpr South Pacific, said to have been di!!cover- 
of 1861 Wf're plaC'ed in charge of Gen. f'd by the Portuguese, 1525; also by the 
Robert E. Lee. At the beginning of Au- Spaniard Lopez de Villalobos, 1545; and 
gust he was at the head of 16,000 fighting named after Chal"les II. of Spain, 1686. 
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These i!'land!! were virtuany ginn up to IRlm-75 and lR79-81. He was coun!!el for 
Spain in 1870. The GC'rmans occupying f:anllwl .T. Tilden hC'fore thc C'lectoral com- 

ome of the islands. fipain protC'!'tC'd in ll'J.ission in IH77. Hi!! greatest !'pl'edws in 
August, ISS;). Spanish vC'ssels arrin'd at the Senate include his defence of Prcsident 
the island of Yop, Aug. 21; thc Germans Grant against thc attack of Charlf's fium- 
landed and set up their flag, Aug. 24; ner, and on the Ku-klu'í act, .Johnson's 
dispute referred to the Pope; the sover- amnesty proclamation, and the iron-dad 
l'ignty awarded to Spain, with commercial oath. He died in Washington, D. C.. 
conce!'sion!! to Germany and Great flrit- Feh. 24. ISH!. 
ain; agreement signed, Xov. 2;;; con- Carpenter's Hall, Philadt'lphia. The 
firmed at Rome, Dec. 17, ]883; natives fir!!t and second Continental Congres::;es 
subdlH'd. Spaniards in full po!'ses:'òion, held their sessions in this hall. 
IS!!I; sold by Spain to Germany in IR!H}. Carpet-bag Governments. During the 
The chief American intC'rC'!!t in the Caro- period betwe('n the ending of the Civil 
linC' Island:'! lie!! in thC' facts that Amer- War and the rf'storation of all rights, 
ican missionariC's in IR.")2 were helieved many of the Southern States were con. 
to have bC'C'n thC' first white p('ople to trollC'd by unscrupulous white I1wn (see 
occupy that island; that the mi!'sionaries CARPET - ßAGGEUS) and nC'gl"o majoritiC's. 
were ultimately expelled by the Span- Enormous State dchts were incurred and 
iards from the islands. The l
nitcd States frauds of an kinds perpetrated. 
government "ecured the payment of an Carpet-baggers, a nanlf' of rC'proach 
indpnlJlit
r by Spain of $17,:>00 in ]R!I-f-. giwn by the South to citizC'lls of the 
Carpenter, FRANK BICKXELL, painter Xorth who went South after the Ci,-il 
and author; born in Homer, N. Y., in War. 
Iany went there with th(' Lt."t in- 
IS30; was mostly self-educated in art; tentions; some in hope of political ad- 
settled in Kew York in 18:>1, and became vancement by the aid of nC'gro VOÌ('S. 
an as
odate of the Xational Academy of Carr, E('GE
E ASA. military officf'r; 
Design in 18;)
. He painted numerous horn in Conl'ord. N. Y., 
rarch 
II. IH:W: 
portraits of Presidents, !!tatC'snwn, and graduated at "Te!!t Point in I H.") II. .\:'! 
other noted person!!. IIis best - known a memher of mounted rilles he was pn- 
works are the historical painting of gaged in Indian warfare in Sew 
re"i("o. 
Pr('sidcnt Linculn FJigning the Emanci- Texas, and the \"est; and in 1861 sen-t-d 
]Jat"Íon Proclamation, now in the Capitol under Lyon, in l\Iissouri, as colond of 
in \\'ashington, and A..rbitration, a view [IIinois cavalry. He comma mIl'll a divi- 
of the British and American commission- sion in the hattle of l>EA HmcE (q. 1'.). 
ers on the llabama claims in seRsion and was severely wounded. He was mlule 
in Washington in ]871, presented to Queen a brigadif'r-general of voluntt'ers in lR6
. 
\'ictoria in IS!):?
 He wrote Hix .110nths He commanded a division in the hattle 
i,t the White HOlUW 11-ith .-lbraham Lin- of PORT GIBSON (q. v.) and otherR pre- 
("011/. IIp died 
ray 2
, H)OO. cl'cIing the capture of Vickshurg; al!!o in 
Carpenter, 'L-\TTIIEW HALE, law,'C'r; the as!!ault!! on that plaC'{'. HC' a!!
i!!tC'd in 
1101'11 in 
Iorl'town, \'t.. Dec. 22, Ii
24; the capture of Little RoC'k, Ark., and the 
was admittC'11 to the Vermont bar in dpff1nC'es of Mobile. He was retired as 
1 H47; settlt'd in \\ï:>consin in the follow- brigadiC'r-general and brevet major-gen- 
ing year, and later in 
mwaukee, l\lich. eral Cnited States army in ]8!)3. 
During the Civil "'ar he was a stanch Carr, SIR ROßF.RT, commission{,f; born 
(Tnion man. In 
larch, 1808, with J.y- in Northumherland. England. In ]liIi. 
man Trumbull, he represented the govern- he was appointed. with 
IR RICIIAHU 
J/H'lll in the famous McCardle trial, which KICOU.S (q. v.) and oth{'rs, on a ('0111- 
involwd the validity of the reconstruc- mission to regulate the affairs of Kew 
tion act of Congress of March 7, 1807. England, and to take possession of XEW 
Pp to that time this was the most im- KETIIERLAND (q. v.). The commission 
portant cause ever argued before the came on a fleet whieh had been fittf'd out 
Cnitf'd Statf's Suprf'me Court. and Car- to operate against the Dutch settlerR on 
penter and Trumbull won. JI{' was a the Hudson. Carr and Kicoll!! gainl'd 
1II('mlll'l" of 01(' FnitC'd 
taÌl,., 
('nate in po,.,,.,('
:,ion of Xew Xetherland Aug. 27, 
GO 
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Hî6.!, and named it New York in honor 
of the Duke of York. On Sept. 24 of the 
same year Fort Orange surrendered to 
the English, and was renamed Albany. 
In February, 1665, Carr and his associ- 
ates went to Boston, but the colonists 
there declined to recognize them, as did 

lso the towns in New Hampshire. In 
)[aine, however, the commissioners were 
well received, and a new government was 
established in that colony, which lasted 
from 1666 to 1668. He died in Bristol, 
England, June 1, 1667. 
Carricksford, BATTLE AT. In July, 
1861, after the battle on RICH MOUNTAIN 
(q. v.), the Confederates under Pegram, 
threatened by .:\IcClellan, stole away to 
Garnett's camp, when the united forces 
hash'ned to Carricksford, on a branch of 
the Cheat River, pursued by the Nationals. 
After crossing that stream, Garnett made 
a stand. He was attacked by Ohio and 
Indiana troops. After a short engage- 
nwnt, the f'onfedera te8 fled. "'hile Gar- 
nett waR trying to rally them, he was 
"hot dcad. The Confederates fled to the 
mountains, and were pursued about 2 
miles. 
Carrington, EDWARD, military officer; 
born in Charlotte county, Va., Feb. II, 
174fJ; became lieutenant-colonel of a Vir- 
ginia artillery regiment in 1776; was sent 
to the 
outh; and was made a prisoner 
at Charleston in 1780. He was Gates's 
quartermaster-genf'ral in his brief South- 
ern campaign. f'arrington pH'pared the 
way for Greene to cross the Dan, and was 
an act ive and efficient officer in that offi- 
cpr's famous retreat. lIe commanded the 
artillery at Hobkirk's Hill, and also at 
Yorktown. Colonel Carrington was fore- 
man of the jury in the trial of .\ARON 
BeRR (q. v). lIe died in Richmond, Ya., 
Oct. 
8, IRIO. Ifi
 brother PArL, born 
]<'pu. 2.1, 173:J, hecame an E'minpnt lawypr; the firRt appf'aring in America at the close 
waR a nlf'mber of the House of BurW'sscs, of the seventeenth century. He was edu- 
and vot{'d against Henry's Stamp Act reso- cated at St. Omer's and at a JeRuit college 
lutions; but was patriotic, and hf'lped at Rheims; and studied law in France 
along the cause of independence in an and at the Temple, London. He returned 
efficient mannf'r. He died in Charlotte to America in 1764, when he founrl the 
county, Va., ,June 22, 181R. colonies agitated by momentous political 
Calrington, HENRY BEEBEE, military questions, into which he soon entered- 
officer; born in Wallingford, Conn., ::\larch a writer on the side of the lib{'rties of the 
2, 182-t; graduated at Yale College in people. He inherited a vast {'state, and 
IS.!:>. \Yhen the first call for troops was con<;idf'red one of the richest men in 
was issued at the beginning of the Civil the colonies. l\Ir. Carroll was a membPT 
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'Var he raised nine rf'giments of militia 
in western Virginia for three - months' 
volunteers; was promoted brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers in Kovember, 1862; and 
served throughout the war with distinc- 
tion. In 1870-73 he held the chair of 
l\1ilitary Science and Tactics at Wabash 
College, Ind. His publications include 
American Classics, or lncidrnts of Revo- 
lutionary Suffering
. Crisis Thoughts
. .-lb- 
sa-ra-ka, Land of Jlassacre, and Indian 
Operations on the Plains; Bflttles of the 
American Revolution; Battle-Maps and 
Charts of the American Rerolution
. Pa- 
triotic Reader, or Human Liberty De- 
reloped; Columbian Brlcctions; Bca.oon 
I.âght.s of Patriotism; The Washington 
Obelisk and Its V oices 
. Washington, the 
Soldier; Lafayette and American Inde- 
pendcnce, etc. 
Carroll, CHARLES, OF CARROLLTON, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence; 
born in Annapolis, Md., Sept. 20, 1737. 
His family were wealthy Roman Catholics, 
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01 one of the first vigilance committees ordained a priest in 1769, and entered the 
established at Annapolis, and a member order of Jesuits soon afterwards. He 
oÎ the Provincial Convention. Early in travelled through Europe with ).oung Lord 
1776 he was one of a committee appointed Staunton in 1770 as private tutor, and 
b} Congress to visit Canada to persuade in 17;3 became a professor in the college 
the Canadians to join the other colonies at Bruges. In 1775 he returned to Mary- 
in resistance to the measures of Parlia- land, and the next year, by desire of Con- 
ment. His colleagues w('re Dr. Franklin gress, he accompanied a committee of that 
and Samuel Chase. The committee was hody on a mission to Canada. That com- 
accompanied hy Hev. John Carroll. The mittee was composed of Dr. Franklin, 
mission was fruitleRR; and when. in .June, Charles Carroll of Carroll ton, and Samuel 
the committee returned to Philadelphia, Chase. He was appointed the papal vicar- 
it found the Rubject of independence general for the Cnited States in 1786, 
under consideration in Congress. Carroll and made Baltimore his fixed residence. 
nnd Chase induced Maryland to change In 17nO he was consecrated the first Ro- 
its attitude. Carroll waR the last sur- man Catholic bishop in the Pnited States. 
vivoI' of that band of fifty-six patriots who He founded St. ::\Iary's College in 17!H, and 
signed the Declaration of Independence. in 1804 obtained a charter for Baltimore 
Mr. Carroll served his State in its As- CoJlege. Liberal in his views, he main- 
8emblv, in the national Congrpss. and in tained the friendship of all Protestant 
other' responsible offices. with fidelity and sects. A few YE'ars before his death. in 
ahility. At the age of over ninety years Georgetown, D. C., Dec. 3, 1815, he was 
(.Tulv 4. lR2R) he laid the corner-stone of made archbishop. 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, attRnd- Carson, CHRISTOPHER, popularly known 
ed by an impo!'>ing civic procession. The as "Kit Carson," military officer; born 
story that he appended "of Carroll ton " in Madi!'>on county, Ky., Dec. 24, 180fl; 
to his name defiantly, to enable the Bdt- began a life of adwnture when seventeen 
ish crown to identify him, is a fiction. lIe years old; was a trapper on the plains 
was accustomed to sign it so to pren'nt for eight years; and then hunter for 
confusion, as there was another Charles ß('nt's Fort garrison for eight years more. 
Carroll. He died in Baltimore, )Id.. Kov. Soon afterwards he became acquainted 
14, 1832. His great-grandson, .John L{'(\ with JOHN C. FRÉMOXT (q. V.), who em- 
Carroll, of Baltimore, )Id., is the gpnE'ral ployed him as guide on his later explora- 
president of the Society of the Sons of tions. His extensi,.e familiarity with the 
tht" Revolution. habits and language of the various Ind- 
Carroll, GEORGE 'V., philanthropist and ian tribes in the Western country. and his 
bURiness man; born in )Iansfield, La., in posseRRion of tlleir confidence, made him 
lR54; removed to Te"as in 1873; was the E'weptionally effective in promoting the 
Prohibition party's candidate for Gov- spttlement of that region. In IS-t7 lIe 
ernor of Te},.as in Ifl02, receiving four was appointed a second lieutenant in the 
times the largest Prohibition vote ever rnited States Mounted Hitles; in lR.)
 
before cast in TpXRS. In Ifl04 he was drove 6.:;00 sheep across the mountains 
nominated for Vice-President of the Cnit- into California. and on hiR return waR 
ed States on thE' Prohibition th..ket. made Indian Rgent in New )Ip},.ico. where 
Carroll, HOWARD. journalist; horn in he did much in securing treatÎps betWE'Pll 
Albany, N. Y., in ]854; travelling amI the O'o\"('rnnwnt and the Indians. During 
special eorre!'pondent of the Xew York thp êivil 'Yar he rendprpd important 8E'r- 
'l'imes for several years, whpn he resigl1Pcl vice in Colontdo. Kpw l\1E'"ieo, amI the 
to enter business. He suh!'C'qupntly (Ie- Indian Tprritory, for which he was bre- 
clinpd the post of rnitpd States mini!'tpr ,-ettpd a brigadipr-general of volunteers. 
to Belgium. Among his works arE' At tllP cloRe of thE' war hp agRin hecame 
1',l'cll'e Amcri('(/n.<
: 7'h,.ir J.ir.cs and 
n Inclian agf'nt. He died in Fort Lynn, 
'J'imes; A .1fi.'I.'IÏ.çsifJpi Jncident: etc. Co1.. ":\Iav 2
. 1868. 
Carroll, .Ton:v, clprllYman; horn in rp- Carter: RA1fUEL PmnIATA:V, naval and 
ppr :Marlboro, :\{d., Jan. 8. 173:'); waR edu- militarv officE'r; born in Eli7a])('thtown. 
cated at St. Orner's, Liege, and Bruges; Tenn., .Aug. G, 1819; was educated at 
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Princeton College; entered the navy in elined it; and Andros warned him to for- 
February, 1840, and became assistant bear exercising any jurisdiction in east 
instructor of seamanship at the Naval Jersey, and announced that he should 
Academy in 1857. At the beginning of erect a fort to aid him (Andros) in the 
the Civil \Var he was transferred to the exercise of his authority. Carteret defied 
\Var Department and temporarily served him; and when, a month later, Andros 
in drilling recruits from eastern Tennessee. went to New Jersey, seeking a peaceful 
He served through the war with much conference, Carteret met him with a mili- 
gallantry, and on March 13, 18ü5, re- tary force. As Andros came without 
ceived the brevet of major-general. He troops, he was permitted to land. The 
then re-entered the navy; in 18üD-72 was conference was fruitless. A few weeks 
mmmandant of the Naval Academy; re- later Carteret was taken from his bed, in 
tired Aug. 6, 1881; and was promoted his house at Elizabethtown, at night, by 
rear - admiral May 16, 1882. He died in New York soldiers, and carried to that 
Washington, May 26, 1891. city and placed in the hands of the sheriff. 
Cnrteret, SIR GEORGE, English naval He was tried in May (1678), and though 
officer; born in St. Quen, Jersey, in 1599. Andros sent his jurors out three times, 
Charles I. appointed him governor of the with instructions to bring in a verdict of 
Island of Jersey; and when the civil war guilty, he was acquitted. But he was 
hroke out he was comptroller of the navy, compelled to give security that he would 
and esteemed by all parties. Leaving the not aga.in assume political authority in 
sea, he went with his family to Jersey, Kew.Tf'rsey. The Assembly of New Jersey 
but soon afterwards returned to help his were asked to accept the duke's laws, but 
royal master. In 1645 he was created a they preferred their own. At the same 
baronet, and returned to his government time thf'Y accepted the government of An- 
of Jersey, where he received and sheltered dros, but with reluctance. Carteret went 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards Charles to England with complaintH, and the case 
II.) when the royal cause was ruined in was laid before the duke bv his widow 
England. Other refugees of distinction after his Math. The Frie
ds. of west 
Wf're there, and he defended the island Jer!'>ey, had already presented their com- 
gallantly against the forces of Cromwell. plaints against Andros, and the case was 
At the Restoration he rode with the King referred to the duke's commissioners. 
in his triumphant entry into London. These. advised by Sir William Jones, de- 
Carteret became one of the privy council, cided that James's grant reserved no juris- 
vice-chamberlain, and treasurer of the diction. and that none could be rightly 
navy. Being a pf'rsonal friend of James, claimed. This decided the matter for f'ast 
Duke of York, to whom Charles II. grant- Jersey also, and in August and October, 
()d New Netherland, Carteret and nerke- 1680, the duke signed documents relin- 
ley (another favorite) easily obtained a quishing all rights over east and west 
grant of territory between the Hudson and Jersey. 
Delaware rivers, which, in gratitude for Carthage, BATTLE OF. In the summer 
his services in the Island of Jersey, was of 1861 General Lyon sent Col. Franz Sigel 
called New Jersey. Ca.rteret retained his in pursuit of the Confederatf's under Gov- 
share of the province until his death, in f'rnor Price in southeastern Missouri. His 
llì80, leaving his widow, Lady Elizabeth, force consisted of nearly 1.000 loyal Mis- 
f'xecutrix of his estate. Sir George was sourians (of his own and Salomon's regi- 
one of the grantf'es of the Carolinas. and mf'nts) with two batterif's of artillf'ry of 
a portion of that domain was called CaT- four fìeld-piecf's each-in all about ì,500 
teret colony. Governor Andros, of Nf'w men. Though the Confederates were re- 
York, claimed political jurif'fliction, in ported to be more than 4,000 in number, 
the name of the Duke of York, over all Sigel dili!!cntly sought them. On the 
New .Tersey. Philip Carteret, governor of morning of July 5. 1861, he encountered 
eaRt Jf'rf'ey, denied it, and the two gov- 13rge numhf'rs of mounted riflemen, who 
ernms Wf're in open opposition. A friend- seemed to he scouting, and a few miles 
1,v mpf'ting of the two magistrates, on from Carthage, the capital of Jasper 
Staten Island, was proposed. Carteret de- county, he came upon the main body, un- 
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del' General Jackson, who was assisted by 
General Rains and tluee other brigadier- 
generals. They were drawn up in battle 
order on the crown of a gentle hill. A 
battle commenced at a little past ten 
o'clock, by Sigel's field-pieces, and lasted 
about three hours, when, seeing his bag- 
gage in danger and his troops in peril of 
heing outflanked, Sigel fell back and re- 
treated, in perfect order, to the heights 
near Carthage, ha\'ing been engaged in a 
running fight neal'ly all the way. The 
Confederates pressed him sorely, and he 
continued the retreat (being outnumbered 
three to one) to Springfield, where he 
was joined by General Lyon (July 13), 
who took the chief command of the com- 
bined forces. This junction was timely, 
for the combined forces of Generals Mc- 
Culloch, Rains, and others had joined those 
of Price, making the number of Confeder- 
ates in that region about 20,000. 
Cartier, JACQUES, French navigator; 
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CQUEB CARTIF.R. 


/ 


born at St. Malo, France, Dee. 31, 14Ð4; 
was eOlllmission
d by Francis 1., King of 
France, to command an expedition to ex- 
plore the Western Continent. On April 
20, 1534, after a ppropria te ceremonies in 
the cathedral at 
t. Malo, he sailed from 
that port with two ships, having each a 
crew of 120 men, and, after a prosperous 
voyage of twenty days, they arrived at 
Newfoundland. Sailing northward, he en- 
tered the Strait of Belle Isle, and, touch- 
ing the coast of Labrador, he formally 
took possession of the country in the name 
of his king, and erected a cross, upon 
which he hung the arms of France. Turn- 
ing southward, he followed the west coast 
of Newfoundland to Cape Race. Then he 
explored the Bay of Chaleurs, landed in 
Gasp
 Bay, held friendly intercourse with 
the natives, and induced a chief to allow 
two of his sons to go with him to France, 
promising to return them the next )'ear. 
There, also, he planted a cross with the 
French arms upon it, and, 
, _ sailing thence nortllf'ast 
across the Gulf of St. Law" 
rence, entered the branch of 
the Rt. Lawrence River north 
of _\nticosti Island. Lncon- 
scious of ha ving discover- 
ed a magnificent river, hf' 
turned and sailed for France 
to avoid the autumn storms, 
and arrived at St. 1\Ialo on 
; Sept. 5, 1334. 
- Encouraged by the success 
of this vo)"age, the King placed 
Cartier in command of three 
- Rhips, ,\.hich 1eft St. 
Ialo at 
the middle of May, 1:;3,), 
hearing some of the young no- 
bility of France. Separated 
by storms, they met at the 
a ppointed rendezvous, in the 
Strait of Belle r Rle, in July, 
and 
ai1ed up the St. T
aw- 
rence to the mouth of a rivpr 

 (now St. Charles) at the site 
of Quebec, which they r('adlf'tl 
on Sept. 14. His f;quadron 
consisted of the Oreat 11( r- 
mine, 120 tons; Little Jler- 
ÌIiII mine, GO tonR; and !}};mé/"il- 
lon, a small craft. On the 
day after their arrival, thf'Y 
were visited by Donnaponna, 
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CQUES CARTIER SETTING UP A CROSS AT GASPÉ. 


"King of Canada," who received them Little Hermine was found to be rotten 
with the greatest kindness, and, through and unseaworthy, and, as the other two 
the two young men whom Cartier had vessels could carry his reduced company, 
brought back, they were enabled to she was abandoned. He formally took 
converse. Mooring the larger vessels in possession of the country in the name of 
the St. Croix (as Cartier named the llis King, and, just before his depart- 
Rt. Charles) , he went up the river ure (:May D, 1336), lIe invited Donna- 
in the smaller one, with two or three vol- conna and eight chiefs on board the flag- 
unteers, and, with a small boat, they ship to a feast. They came, and Cartier 
l'eached the Huron village called Hoche- treacherously sailed away with them to 
Iaga, on the site of Montreal. He caIled France as captives, where they all died 
the mountain back of it Mont R(>aI of grief. Cartier reached St. Malo 
(Royal Mountain), hence the name of July 1 G. 
Montreal. There he enjoyed the kindest There was now a pause in this enter- 
hospitaIity, and bore away with him a prise, but finaIIy Francis de Ia Roque, 
pretty Iittle girl, eight years old, daugh- Lord of Roberval, Pi cardy, prevailed upon 
ter of one of the chiefs, who lent her to the King to appoint him viceroy and Iieu- 
him to take to France. Returning to tenant-general of the new territory, and 
Stadacona (now Quebec) early in October, Cartier captain-general and chief pilot of 
the Frenchmen spent a severe winter there, the royal ships. Five vessels were fitted 
during which twenty-five of them died out, and Cartier, with two of them, sai]- 
of scurvy. Nearly everyone of them had ed from St. Malo in 1fay, 1M!. Late 
the disease. When Cartier was prepared in August these reached Rtadacona. The 
to leave for France, in the spring, the l)eople there eagerly pressed to the ship
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to welcome their monarch, whom Cartier 
had promised to bring bal.k. They shook 
their heads incredulously when he told 
them Donnaconna was dead. To show his 
good faith, he showed them the l)retty 
little Huron maiden whom he was to re- 
turn to her friends at Hochelaga. But 
they grew more sulJen every hour, and 
became positively hostile. After visiting 
Hochelaga, Cartier returned to Stadacona, 
and on an island (Orleans) just below, 
he caused a fort to be built for protection 
through the ensuing winter, where he 
waited patiently for the viceroy, but he 
came not. Towards the end of ::\Iay the 
ice moved out of the St. Lawrence, and 
Cartier departed for France. He ran 
into the harbor of St. Johns, Kewfound- 
land, where he found De la Roque on his 
way to the St. I
awrence. Cartier tried 
to induce him to turn back by giving 
him most discouraging accounts of the 
country, but he ordered the navigator to 
go back with him to the great river. Car- was subscribed on hoard the Mayflower, 
tier disobeyed and sailed for France. The !\Ir. Carver was chosen to be governor. 
viceroy went above the site of Quebec, His wife died during the succeeding 
where he built a fort and spent the next winter. Governor Carver's chair (the 
winter in great suffering, returning to first throne of a chief magistrate set 
France in the autumn of 1543. Cartier up in Kew England) is preserved by the 
had arrived the previous summer, and Massachusetts Historical Society. He 
did not make another voyage. He died died in New Plymouth, Mass., April 5, 
in 1355. ] ü
l. 
Cartwright, Jon:v. author; born in Carver, JOXATIIAN, traveller; born in 
::\Iarnham, England, Sept. 28, 174U; be- ßtiJJwater, Conn., in 1732; sen-ed in the 
came widely known as an advocate of French and Indian 'Val', and afterwards 
the freedom of the American colonies; attempted to explore the vast region in 
and issued a pamphlet entitled 4.mprican America which the English had acquired 
Independence the Glo-ry and T11frrcst of from the French. He penetrated the coun- 
Great Britain. in 1775. In this he plead- try to Lake Superior and its shores and 
ed for a union between England and the tributaries, and, after travelling about 
colonies. hut with separate lpgislative 7.000 miles, he returned to Boston, "hence 
hodies. This tract, supplemented hy his he departed in 1766, and sailed for Eng- 
refmml to accept a commission in the land, to communicate his discoveries to 
British army on American soil, destroy- the government, and to petition the King 
ed the friemlRhip between Lord Howe and for a reimbursement of his e
penses. His 
himself. On April 2, 1777, he recommend- 'j'mvels were published in 1778. He was 
ed the King to nse his power to estab- badly used in England, and, by utter neg- 
H!'.h peace with the colonies on the hasis lcct, was reduced to a state of e
trellle 

uggested in hiR pamphlet. He died in àí'stitution. He died in London, Jan. 31, 
London. Sept. 2
, lR24. 17HO. 
Carver, Jon:v, first governor of Xew Casa de Mata. See EL MOLIXO DEL 
Plymouth; born in England, hetween 1575 REY. 
and ];if)O; spent a considerable estate Case, ACGrRTUS IXDI ow, naval offi- 
in forwarding the 8cheme of the "PH- eel'; born in Xewburg, 
. Y., Feb. 3, 
grims" for emigrating to America, and 1813; joined the navy in 1828; scn-ed in 
accompanied them in the .1layflolccr. He the Gulf of ::\Iexico during the Mexican 
ÜÜ 


was a deacon or elder in Robinson's church 
at Leyden. and was one of lhe committee 
sent to London to effect a treaty with the 
Yirginia Company concerning colonization 
in .America. When the written instru- 
ment for the government of the colony 
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CASEY-CASTINE 


War, and took part in the engagements 
of Vera Cruz, Alvarado, and Tabasco. In 
1861-63 he was fleet-captain of the North 
Atlantic blockading squadron, and was 
present at the capture of Forts Clark 
and Hatteras. Early in 1863 he was 
assigned to the l-roqltois, and in that year 
directed the blockade of New Inlet, N. C. 
He became rear-admiral May 24, 1872. 
During the rirgil1ius Úouble with Spain 
in 18H he was commander of the com- 
bined North Atlantic, South Atlantic, and 
European Ileets at Key West. He died 
Feb. 17, 1893. 
Casey, SILAS, military officer; born in 
East Greenwich, R. 1., July 12, 1807; was 
graduated at West Point in ]826; served 
with Worth in Florida (]837-41) and 
under Scott in the war with 
Iexico 
(1847-48); was also in the operations 
against the Indians on the Pacific coast 
in 1856. Early in the Civil War he was 
made brigadier-general of volunteers, and 
organized and disciplined the volunteers 
at and near \Yashington. He was made 
major-general of volunteers in May, 1862, 
and commanded a division in General for President in 1848, but was defeated, 
Keyes's corps on the Peninsula, and re- and was again in the United States Sen- 
ceived the first attack of the Confederates ate from 1851 to 1857, when President 
in the battle of FAIR OAKS (q. v.). Gen- Buchanan called him to his cabinet as 
eral Casey was brevetted major - general Secretary of State; but when the Presi- 
U. S. A. in March, 1865, for "merito- dent refused to reinforce the garrison at 
rious service during the rebellion," and the Fort Sumter, he resigned. General Cass 
legislature of Rhode Island gave him a favored the compromise of 18;)0, and also 
vote of thanks in 1867. He was author favored a compromise with the diRunion- 
of a System of Infantry Tact-ics (1861) ists until they became Confederates, when 
and Infantry Tactics for Colored Troops he favored the supporters of the Union. 
(1863). He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. He was author of a work entitled France: 
22, 1882. Its King, Court, and Government. He 
Cass, LEWIS, statesman; born in Exe- dif'd in Detroit, Mich., June 17, 1866. 
tel', N. H., Oct. 9, 1782; entered upon the Castine, CAPTURE OF. A British fleet, 
practice of law about 1802, in ZanesvilIe, consisting of four 74-gun Rhips, two frig- 
0., and at the age of twenty-five was a ates, two sloops of war, and one schooner, 
member of the legislature. He was colo- with ten transports, the latter bearing 
nel of an Ohio regiment, under General almost 4,000 troops, sailed from Halifax 
Hull, in 1812, and was with the troops Aug. 26, 1814, under the command of 
surrendered at DETROIT (q. v.). In March, T.ieut.-Gen. Sir .John Cope Sherbrooke, 
1813, he was made a brigadier-general, governor of Nova Scotia, assistf'd by Maj.- 
and was volunteer aide to General Hani- Gen. Gerard GORRelin. The fleet was in 
80n at the battle of the THAMES (q. v.), command of Rear-Admiral Edward Grif- 
when he was appointed governor of l\Iich- fith. The destination of the armament 
igan Territory. As superintendent of was the I'cnobscot River, with a design 
Indian affairs in that region, he nego- to take possession of the country betwf'cn 
tiated nineteen treaties with the Indians. that river and Passamaquodtly Bay. 
In l8
!) he organized a scientific expedi- Sherbrooke intended to stop and take pos- 
tion to <.'xplore the upper 
Iississippi. In session of Machias, but, learning that the 
67 


1831 he resigned the governorship and be- 
came Secretary of \Yar, under President 
Jackson. From 1836 to 1842 he was 
United States minister to France, and 
from 1845 to 184S United States Senator. 
He received the Democratic nomination 
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CASTINE-CASTRIES 


con'ette John .{dams, 24 guns, had enter- 
ed the Penobscot, he hastened to overtake 
her. On the morning of Sept. 1 they ar- 
rived in the harbor of Castine. There was 
a small American force there, under Lieu- 
tenant Lewis, occupJing a little battery. 
Lewis, finding resistance would be in vain, 
i'piked the guns, blew up the battery, and 
fled. About 600 British troops landed and 
took quiet possession of the place. The 
John .1dams had just returnetl from a 
long cruise, much crippled by striking on 
a rock on entering the bay. It was with 
difficulty that she was kept afloat until 
she reached Hampden, far up the river, 
to which she fled. The British immedi- 
ately detached a land and naval force to 
seize or destroy her. Sherbrooke and 
Griffith issued a joint proclamation as- 
suring the inhabitants of their intention 
to take possession of the cOlmtTJ' between 
the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy Bay, 
and offering them protection on condition 
of their acquiescence. All persons taken 
in arms were to be punished, and all who 
",hould supply the British with provisions 
were to be paid and protected. General 
Gosselin was appointed military govern- 
or. See HA
IPDEN, ACTION AT. 
Castine, VIXCENT, BARON DE, military 
officer; horn in Orleans, France; a scion 
of a noblc family. At the age of seven- 
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troduced among the natives of that region. 
He gained great influence over them. Dur- 
ing hi", absence in 1688, his establishment 
was pillaged by the English, and he be- 
came their bitter foe. He taught the Ind- 
ians around him the use of fire-arms, and 
he frequently co-operated with them in 
their attacks on the northeastern fron- 
tier. In 16!)6, with 200 Indians, he as- 
sisted Iberville in the capture of the fort 
at Pemaquid. In 170G-7 he assisted in 
the defence of Port Royal, and was wound- 
ed. He lived in America thirty years, 
when he returned to France, leaving Fort 
Castine and the domain around it to his 
half-breed SOn and successor in title. The 
young baron was reany a friend to the 
English, but, being at the head of the 
Penobscot Indians, and suspected of being 
an enemy, he was surprised and captured 
in 1721, taken to Boston, and imprisoned 
several months. His name is perpetuated 
in the town of Castine, at which place 
slight traces of his fort are yet visible. 
Castle William, a defensive work on 
the northwest point of Governor's Isl- 
and, New York Harbor; c:ompleted in 
1811; and now used chiefly as a mili- 
tary prison. It is the most conspicuous 
building on the island, and from it is 
fired the l.egulation gun signal at sun- 
rise and sunset. As a defensive work 
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REKAII!<S OF FORT CASTI!\"E. 


teen years, he was colonel of the King's 
body-guard, and when the regiment to 
which he helonged was sent to Canada 
(lfìfì5) he went with it and remained 
after it was disbanded. In IG67 he estah- 
lished a trading-post and huiJt a fort at 
or near the mouth of the Penobscot River, 
and married the daughter of a Penobscot 
chief. By him Christianity was first in- 


Castle \Villiam is now of no importance 
whatever. 
Castle Thunder. See COXFEDERA TE 
PRISOl
'S. 
Castries, AR'iA 
D CHARLES At;"crSTIS. 
DlTC DE, military officer; born in Franee, 
in April, 1756; came to -\merica in the 
early part of the Revolutionary "-ar: 
was an officer under Roehambeau: an,l 
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CASWELL-CATHCART 


was promoted brigadier-general in 1782. bas and several chiefs. The hatred be- 
He died in France in 1842. tween the two nations was so bitter that 
Caswell, RICHARD, military officer; the English commissioners deemed it pru- 
born in Maryland, Aug. 3, 1729; went to dent to keep the Catawbas alone in a 
North Carolina in 1746, and practised law chamber until the opening of the convene 
there, serving in the Assembly from 1754 tion, to prevent violence. In the conven- 
to 1771, and being speaker in 1770. In tion, after a speech by Mr. Bull, attend- 
the battle of the Allamance he commanded ed by the usual presents of wampum, the 
Tryon's right wing, but soon afterwards Catawba" king" and his chiefs approach- 
identified himself with the cause of the cd the grand council, singing a song of 
patriots, and was a member of the Con- peace, and bearing their ensigns-colored 
tinental Congress (1774-75). For three feathers carried horizontally. A seat was 
years he was president of the Provincial prepared for them at the right hand of 
Congre!'s of North Carolina, and was gov- the English company. The singers con- 
emor of the State from 1777 to 1779. tinued their song, half fronting the old 
In February, 1776, he was in command of sachems to whom their words were ad- 
the patriot troops in the battle of Moore's dressed, pointing their feathers, and 
Creck Bridge, and received the thanks of shaking their musical calabashes, while 
Congress and the commission of major- their" king" was preparing and lighting 
general for the victory there achieved. He the calumet, or pipe of peace. The king 
led the State troops in the battle near first smoked, and then presented the pipe 
Camden (August, 1780); and was con- to King Hendrick, of the Mohawks, who 
troller-general in 1782. He was again gracefully accepted and smoked it. Then 
governor in 1784-86; and a member of the each sachem smoked it in turn, when the 
convention that framed the national Con- Catawba monarch addressed the Six Na- 
stitution. While presiding as speaker in tions-the singers having fastened their 
the North Carolina Assembly he was feathers, calabashes, and pipes to their 
stricken with paralysis, and died in Fay- tent-pole. The Catawbas were again the 
ctteville, N. C., Nov. 20, 1789. active allies of the Carolinians in 1760, 
Catawba Indians, one of the eight Ind- when the Cherokees made war upon them, 
ian nations of North America discovered and were friends of the" pale faces" ever 
by the Europeans in the seventeenth cen- afterwards. In the Revolution they join- 
tury, when they had 1,500 warriors. They ed the Americans, though few in numbers. 
occupied the region between the Yadkin They have occupied a reservation only a 
and Catawba rivers, on each side of the few miles square upon the Catawba River, 
boundary-line between North and South near the mouth of Fishing Creek, and are 
Carolina. They were southward of the now nearly extinct. 
Tuscaroras, and were generally on good Cathay, the old name of China, so call- 
terms with them. They were brave, ed by the Venetian traveller Marco Polo, 
but not warlike, and generally acted on who, in the employ of the Khan of Tar- 
the defensive. In 1G72 they expelled the tary, visited it early in the thirteenth cen- 
fugitive Shawnees; but their country was tury. It was the land Columbus expect- 
desolated by bands of the Five 
ations ed to find by sailing westward from Spain. 
in 1701. They assisted the Carolinians Cathcart, \YILLIA
[ SCHAW, EARL, mil- 
against the Tuscaroras and their con fed- itary officer; born in Petersham, Eng- 
erates in 1711; but four veal's afterwards land, Sept. 17, 17.35; joined the British 
they joined the powerfu'l league of the army in June, 1777, and came to the 
Southern Indians in endeavors to ex- United States; later was aide to Gen. 
tirpate thc white people. A long and Spencer Wilson and General Clinton. and 
virulent war was carried on he tween participated in the siege of Forts Mont- 
them and the Iroquois. The English en- gomery and Clinton, and in the battles of 
deavored to bring peace between them, Brandywine and )fonmouth. In May, 
and succeeded. When, in 1751, \Yilliam 1778, during the reception given in honor 
Bull, commissioner for South Carolina, at- of Lord Howe, in Philadelphia, he led 
tended a convention at Albanv. he was at- one section of the "knights" at the cele- 
tended by the chief sachem of the Cataw- brated l\IISClIIAXZA (q. v.). Later be 
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recruited and cOlllm:HHll'd the Caledonian She died in Kew London, Conn., Feb. 3, 
Yoluntl'l"rs, which sub
equently was call- 18ü9. 
ed Tarleton's Legion. He returned to Eng- Cavaliers, adherents of the fortunes 
land in I ï
O. He died in Carbide, Scot- of the Stuarts-the nobility, and the bit- 
laneL .June 16, 1843. tel' opposers of the Puritans. On the 
Catholicism in the United States. death of Charles I. (Hi-1U), they fled to 
f'ee RO
tA
 CATIIOLlCIS\1. Virginia by hundreds, where only, in 
Catlin, GEORGE, artist; bOl'n in Wilkes- America, their Church and their King were 
h.nre. Pa., in Iï!Hi. In IH:J
 he went to respected. They made an undesirable ad- 
the Far West. where he liH'd for s(>veral dition to the population, excepting their 
year.. among the Indians. His paintings. introduction of more refinement of manner 
illu
trative of lndian life and cu
t()ms, than the ordinary colonist possessed. They 
numbcred in all more than 500. Ilis pub- were idle, inclined to luxurious living, 
lications include Manners, Customs, and and haughty in their deportment towards 
Condition of the Xorth _!merican Indians: the" common people." It was they who 
U-kce-pa: A. Religiolls f'ercmony, and otk- rallied around llerkeley in his struggles 
(T Customs of the Jfandan.
, f'tc. He died with Bacon (spe BACON, NATHAXIEL), and 
in .Jen'ley City, X. J., Dec. 
3, 18ï
. gave him all his strength in the Assem- 
Catron, .TOHN DEAN, juri
t; born in bly. They were extremely social among 
Wythe eount
'. Ya., in lï88; justice of the their class, and gatherings and feastings 
rnited States f'ul'reme Court. 183,-{j;). and wine-drinking were much indulged in 
He di('d in Xashville, Tenn., May 30, IHß;). until poverty pinched them. They gave 
Catskill Mountains, a group of tlw a stimulus to the sIan-trade, for, un- 
Appalachian range on the \\"('st bank of willing to work themselves, they desired 
th
 Hudsun Riwr in Kpw York Shlte. servile tiIJers of their broad acres; and 
Highest point, Round Top, 3.80.,1 feet. so were planted the seeds of a landed oli- 
Caucus, a word in the vocabulary of garchy in Yirginia that ruled the colony 
the politics of the Cnited States, proba- until the Revolution in 17ï5, and in a 
bly a cOITuption of the word calkers- mea::mre until the close of the Civil 'Val' 
men who drive oakum or old ropeR un- in 1865. 
twisted into the seams of vessels. These Cavalry. Ree AR
IY. 
men naturally a!'sociated much with rupe- Cavité, a former Spanish military post, 
makers in seaports. In Bo
ton the calk- on a narrow peninsula jutting out from 
ers had formed an association of whieh thE' the mainland of Luzon Island, I'hilip- 
father of SanlU('1 Adams, and Samuel pines, into Manila Bay, about 8 miles 
Ada
l
 himself afterwards, w(>)"e members. southwest of the city of Manila. On the 
After the Boston Massacre, this society at night of April 30, 18Ð8, Commodore 
their meetings, in speeches and resolu- Dewey, in command of the Pacific Rquad- 
tions, took strong grounds against the ron, sailed boldl)' past the batteries on 
British government, its aets, and its in- Corregidor Island, into Manila Bay. and 
!o.truments in America, and planned on the morning of )Iay I, attacked the 
,,(-hemes for relieving their country of op- Spanish fleet which had hastily fornwd 
prc,.sion. The Tories, in dprision, called in battle-line under the protection of the 
t}\('se assemblies " calkers' meetings," guns of the Cavité fort. 'Yhen the Amer- 
\\ hich became cOITupted to " caucus meet- iean ,'essels neared the fort they had to 
ings "-gatheriug
 at which politicians of sustain both its fire and that of the 
the same creed meet, eon"ult, and lay Spanish ships. But Commodore ]}ewpy 
plans for political action. 
ee XO
U
AT- so manæuned his fleet as to keep in an 
IXG COSVEXTIOXS, XATIO:\.-\L. advantageous position in the strong cur- 
Caughnawagas, Canadian Indians al- rents of the bay and to avoid the fire of 
lied with the ::\lohawks. the Spaniards. Some of the Amprican 
Caulkins, FUAXCES )IAI
WARISO, au- ships engaged the fleet and others direct- 
thor; born in New London, Coun., in ed their fire agaitlst the batteries. The 
17H6; was highly educated; and was the water battery at Cadté was shelled until 
author of .-1_ History of 
 oru"ich, Conn.; n maga7.Ïne explodpd. killing forty men, 
.1 JJ istury of S (/v London, Conn., etc. when the commander raised a white flag as 
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a sign of a truce. Later the forts of Cavité facture of abaca a.re the chief industries. 
and Corregidor surrendered, and the six Population, 320,000.-The town of CEBU, 
batteries at the entrance of the bay were on the eastern coast of the island, the 
destroyed. After the destruction of Ad- oldest Spanish settlement in the Philip- 
miral Montijo's fleet the Americans es- pines, is a place of considerable trade, 
tablished a hospital at Cavité, where 250 and has a cathedral and several churches. 
Spanish wounded and sick were cared for. It is about 360 miles from Manila, and 
In 1900 the United States authorities has a population of 40,000. There are 
converted Cavité into a stronger protec- valuable and extensive coal deposits near 
tive post than it had ever been. See the town. The China Steam Navigation 
DEWEY, GEORGE; MANILA; MANILA BAY, Company began in 1900 to run a regular 
BATTLE OF. steamer from Hong-Kong to the port of 
Cayuga Indians, one of the four nations Cebu. Hemp was exported from the isl- 
of the IROQUOIS CONFEDERACY (q. V.), and in 1899 to the value of $3,151,910; 
calling themselves Goiogwen, or "Men of sugar, $770,503; copra, $241,953. The to- 
the Woods." Tradition says that at the tal shipments exceeded by $1,456,000 
formation of the confederacy, Hi-a-wat-ha those of 18U8. Imports in 1899 wel'e val- 
said to the Cayugas: "You, Cayugas, ued at $1,055,286. 
a people whose habitation is the 'Dark Cedar Creek, BATTLE AT. In October, 
:Forest,' and whose llOme is everywhere, 1864, the National army, commanded by 
shall be the fourth nation, because of General Wright, in the temporary absence 
your superior cunning in hunting." They of Sheridan at 'Yashington, were so stron
- 
inhabited the country about Cayuga Lake ly posted behind Cedar Creek that they had 
in central New York, and numbered about no expectation of an attack. They were 
300 warriors when first discovered by the mistaken. Early felt keenly his misfort- 
:French at the middle of the seventeenth une, and, having been reinforced by Ker- 
century. The nation was composed of the shaw's division and 600 cavalry sent by 
families of the Turtle, Bear, and Wolf, Lee, he determined to make a bold move- 
like the other cantons, and also those of ment, swiftly and stealthily, against the 
the Beaver, Snipe, Heron, and Hawk. Nationals. He secretly p-athered his forces 
They were represented in the congress of at Fisher's Hill behind a mask of thick 
the league by ten sachems. Through woods, and formed them in two columns 
Jesuit missionaries the French made fruit- to make a simultaneous attack upon both 
less attempts to Christianize the Cayugas flanks of the Nationals. He moved soon 
and win them over to the French interest, after midnight (Oct. 19, 186.t) , with 
but found them uniformly enemies. Dur- horse, foot. and artillery, along rugged 
ing the Revolutionary 'Val' the Cayugas paths over the hills. for he shunned the 
were against the colonist8. They fought highways for fear of discovery. The divi- 
the Virginians at Point Pleasant in sions of Gordon, Ramseur, and Pegram 
1774. They hung upon the flank and rear formed his right column; his left was com- 
of the army under Sullivan that invaded posed of the divisions of Kershaw and 
the territory of the Senecas in 1779; but ,,'harton. At dawn these moving columns 
they soon had their own villages destroy- fell upon the right, left. and rear of the 
ed, which greatly annoyed them. After Xationals. It was a surprise. So furious 
the war they ceded their lands to the State was the assault before the Nationals had 
of New York, excepting a small reserva- time to takf' battle order, that in fifteen 
tion. In 1800 some of them joined the minutes Crook's corps, that held a position 
Senecas, some went to the Grand River in front, and had heard mysterious sounds 
in Canada, and some to Sandusky, 0., like the dull, heavy tramp of an army, was 
whence thev were removed to the INDIAN broken into fragments. and sent flying 
TERRITORY 
 (q. v.). In 1899 there were back in disorder upon the corps of Emory 
only WI left at the New York agency. and Wright. Crook left 700 men as pris- 
Cebu, one of the Philippine Islands, oners, with many cannon, sJlmIl-anns. and 
lying hl'tween Luzon and \Iindanao. 13;; munitions of war in the hands of the Con- 
mile long, with an extreme width of 30 federates. Emory tried in vain to stop 
miles. Sugar cultivation and the manu- the fugitives, but very soon his own corps 
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gave way, leaving several guns behind. it to be onJy a reconnoissance. .\fter 
These, "ith Crook.s, eighteen in an, were breakfast he mounted his horsc--a power- 
turned upon the fugitives "ith fearful ful black charger-and moved leisurely 
effect, whiJe Early's right column, Jed by out of the city southward. He soon met 
Gorùon, continued their flanking advance the ,-an of fugitives, who told a ùreadful 
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with vigor, turning the Nationals out of tale of disaster. He immediately ordered 
every position where they attempted to the retreating arti11ery to be parked on 
make a stand. eaeh side of the turnpike; Then, orderinp: 
Seeing the peril of his army, \Vrigllt his escort to follow, he put his horse on 
ordered a general retreat, wllich was cov- a swinging ga11op, and at that pace rode 
ered hy the Gth Corps, under the command nearly 12 milt.s to the front. The fugi- 
of Ricketts, which remained unhroken. tiyes became thicker and thicker every mo- 
The whole army retreated to Middletown, mente He did not stop to chide or coax, 
a little vi11age 5 miles north of Strasburg, but, waving his hat as his horse thunder- 
where "'right ramed his l)roken columns, fd on over t1H' magnificent stone road. JII' 
amI, fa1lin
 hack a mile or more, left shouted to the cheering crowds, "Face 
Early in possession of Middletown. The the other way, boys! face the other way! 
N.ationals had lost since dayhreak (it We are going ba(-k to our camp. \Ye are 
was now ten o'clock) 1,200 men made cap- going to lick them out of their boots!" 
tin, besides a large numher ki11ed and Instantly the tide of retreating troop!'! 
wounded; also camp equipage, lines of turned and foJJowed after the )"oung gen- 
cl('fence, and twent).-four cannon. There Hal. As he dashed along the lines and 
hfing a. lu11 in the punmit, Wright had rode in front of forming r('giments, he 
l"('form('d his troops ana dmng('d his gflve a word of ch('el" to aJl. He declared 
front, intending to attack or retrf'at to thf'Y should have all those ('amps and can 4 
\\ïnchester as circumstances might dic- I'on hack again. They beJieved the 
tate. prophecy, and fought fif'reely for its ful- 
At that critical mOll1f'nt Sheridan ap- filment. The reforn1f'd army admnceò 
peared on the field. He had returned from in full force. AJreadv (10 A.1[.) GeneraJ 
Washington, and had slept at Winchester. Emory Imd fJui('kly .repulsed an attack, 
Farly in the morning he heard the hoom- which inspirited the whole corps. A gen- 
ing of cannon np the vaJJe,y, and !"uppO
f'a Hal and senre 
truggle ensued. The whole 
ï2 



CEDAR MOUNTAIN-C
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Confederate army were soon in full and the division of General Williams, of which 
tumultuous retreat up the valley towards Crawford's brigade was a part. The bat- 
Fisher's Hill, leaving guns, trains, and tle now became general, and raged for an 
other hinderances to flight behind. Early's hour and a haH, during which deeds of 
army was virtually destroyed; and, with great valor were performed on both sides. 
the exception of two or three skirmishes The 
ationals, outnumbered, were pushed 
between cavalry, there was no more fight- back after much loss by both parties. At 
iug in the Shenandoah Valley. That dusk Ricketts's division of :\[cDowell's 
night the Nationals occupied their old corps came upon the field, and checked the 
I,osition at Cedar Creek. The promise of pursuit. Artillery firing was kept up un- 
Sheridan, "We will have all the camps til near midnight. Later in the evening 
and cannon back again," was fulfilled. Sigel's corps arrived, a.nd these reinforce- 
f-;heridan was rewarded by the commis- ments kept .Jackson in check. On the 
SiOll of a major-general in the regular night of the llth, informed of the ap- 
army, dated Nov. 4, 1864. "Sheridan's proach of National troops from the Rap- 
Ride" was made the theme of poetry and pahannock, and alarmed for the safety of 
painting. his communications with Richmond, he 
Cedar Mountain, BATTLE OF. Pope's fled beyond the Rapidan, leaving a part 
main army was near Culpeper Court- of his dead unburied. 
house, and "Stonewall" Jackson was at Cedars, AFFAIR AT TIlE. In 1776 there 
Oordonsville, with a heavy force, at the was a small American party posted at the 
close of July, 1862. Pope had taken com- Cedars Rapids of the St. Lawrence River, 
mand on June 28, and assumed the con- under Colonel Bedel, of Kew Hampshire. 
trol in the field on July 29. Both ar- While the colonel was sick at Lachine, 
mies advanced early in August. Jackson, Captain Foster, with some regulars, Cana- 
reinforced, had thrown his a.rmy across dians, and 500 Mohawks, under Brant, 
the Rapidan River on the morning of the came down the river and atta.cked and 
8th, and driven the National cavalry back captured this post without resistance. 
on Culpeper Court-house. Gen. S. 'V. Arnold went out from Montreal with a 
Crawford was sent with his brigade to as- force to attack the captors; but, to pre- 
sist the latter in retarding Ja.ckson's vpnt the Indians murdering the prisoners, 
march, and to ascertain his real inten- he consented to a compromise for an ex- 
tions, if possible. The movements of the change. 
Confederates were so mysterious that it Céloron de Bienville, French e-xplor- 
was difficult to guess where they intended er; born about 1715. The treaty of peace 
to strike. On the morning of Aug. 9, Pope at Aix-Ia-Chapelle in 1748 did not touch 
smt General Banks forward with about the subject of boundaries between the 
8.000 men to join Crawford nea.r Cedar Ji'rench and English colonies in AnH'rica. 
l\Jo
lIltain, 8 miles southward of Culpeper The Ohio Company was formed partly for 
Court-house, and Sigel was ordered to ad- the purpose of planting Engli:-:h settle- 
vance from Sperryville at the same time ments in the disputed territory. The 
to the support of Banks. Jackson had :F'rench determined to countcract the move- 
now gained the commanding heights of ment by pre-occupation; and in 1749 the 
Cedar Mounta.in, and he sent forward governor of Canada, the :Marquis de la 
General Ewell under the thick mask of the Galissonière, sent Céleron with subordinate 
forest. Early's brigade of that division officers, cadets, twenty soldiers, 180 Cana- 
was thrown upon the Culpeper road. The dians, thirty Iroquois, and twenty-five 
Confederates planted batteries, and opened Abenakes, with instructions to go down 
fire upon Crawford's batteries. Before the Ohio River and take formal pos- 
Crawford a.nd Banks were about 20,000 session of the surrounding country in 
vderan soldiers in line of battle. Against the name of the King of France. Con- 
these Ranks moved towards evening, and trecæur, afterwa.rds in command at Fort 
almost simultaneously fell upon Jackson's Duquesne, and Coulon de Villiers accom- 
right and left. The attacking foree was panied him as chief lieutenants. Céloron 
composed of the division of neneral Auger was provided with a number of leaden tab- 
(the advance led by General Geary) and lets, properly inscribed, to bury at differ- 
73 
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ent places as a record of pre-occupation 
by the French. The expedition left La- 
chine on June 15, ascended the St. Law- 
rence. crossed Lake Ontario, arrived at 
:Kiagara July 6, coasted some distance 
along the southern shores of Lake Erie, 
and then made an overland journey to the 
head-waters of the Alleghany River. Fol- 
lowing that stream to its junction with 
th(' ::\[onongahela, they went down the 
Ohio to the mouth of the Great l\liami, be- 
low Cincinnati, proclaiming French sov- 
ereignty. and burying six leaden tablets 
at as many different places. From the 
mouth of the ::\Iiami they made an over- 
land journey to l..ake Erie. and reached 
Fort :Kiagara Oct. 19, 174\). The place 
and date of Céloron's death are uncertain. 
Cemeteries, in the United States. By 
an act of the legislature of New York 

tate, April 27, ISH, land devoted to 
cEmetery purposes in that State is exempt 
from taxation. 
Cemeteries, NATIOXAL. National ceme- 
teries for soldiers and sailors may be said 
to han originated in 1850, the army ap- 
propriation bill of that year providing 
money for a cemetery near the city of 
::\Iexico. for the interment of the remains 
of soldiers who fell in the Mexican 'Yare 
The rcmains of Federal soldiers and sail- 
ors who feU in the Civil War han been 
buried in seventy-eight cemeteries, exclu- 
sive of those interred elsewhf're, a far 
greater number. In the subjoined list are 
given the names and locations of the na- 
tional cemeteries. with the number therein 
buried, known and unknown: 


Cypress Hills, 
. y........ 
'Yoodlawn. Elmira, 
. Y. . . . 
Heverly. N. J............. 
Finn's Point, N. J. . . . . . . . . 
Gett
'sburg. Pa............ 
}'hlladelphia. Pa........... 
Annapolis, Mrl............ 
Antietam. 
Id............ 
London Park. Baltimore, Md. 
Laurel, Baltimore. 
Id. . . . . 

oldlers' Home, D. C...... 
Battle. D. ('.. . . . . . . . . _ _ _ _ _ 
Grafton, W. Va........... 
Arlington, Va....... ...... 
Alexandria. Va............ 
Ball's nInf'f', '"a. . . . . . . . . . . . 
('olrl Harbor. Va.. _ _ . . . .. . 
('Ity Point. Va............ 
Culpeper, Va.............. 


Known. 
3,710 
3,0ï4 
145 


Un- 
known. 
76 
16 
7 
2,644 
1,608 
28 
204 
1,818 
1ß6 
6 
288 


l,fl67 
1,881 
2.285 
2.853 
1,637 
232 
5,314 
43 
634 
11,!H5 
3,4U2 
1 
Gï:1 
3.ïïR 
456 


Danvllle, Va.............. 
Fredericksburg, Va......... 
Fort Harrison, Va...... .. . 
Glendale, Va.............. 
Hampton, Va.............. 
Poplar Grove, Va.......... 
Richmond, Va............. 
Seven Pines, Va.......... . 
Staunton, Va.............. 
WInchester, Va..... ....... 
Yorktown, Va.... ......... 
!\ewbern, N. C............ 
Raleigh, 
. C.. . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Rallsbury, N. C............ 
WilmIngton, X. C.......... 
Beaufort, S. C............ 
Florence, S. C............ 
Andersonvllle, Ga.......... 
MarIetta, Ga.............. 
Barrancas, Fla... ......... . 
Mobile, Ala............... 
Corinth, Miss............. 
Natchez, Miss............. 
Vicksburg, :MIss........... 
Alexandria, La............ 
Baton Rouge, La.......... 
Cbalmette, La. . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Port Hudson, La.... ....... 
Brownsvllle, Tex........... 
San Antonio, Tex.......... 
I"ayettevllle, Ark........ . . . 
Fort Smith, Ark. . . . . . . . . . . 
Little Rock, Ark........... 
Chattanooga, Tenn......... 
Fort Donelson, Tenn....... 
Knoxville, Tenn. ..... ... . . . 

Iemphls, Tenn............ 
Nashville, Tenn............ 
Plttsburg Landing, Tenn. . . . 
Stone River, Tenn..... . . .. 
Camp Nelson, Ky. . . . . . . . . . 
('ave lIllI, LouIsville, Ky... 
Danvllle, Ky.............. 
Lebanon, Ky.............. 
Lexington, Ky............. 
I..ogan's, Ky............... 
Crown Hill, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ................... 
New Albany, Ind.......... 
Camp Butler, Ill........... 

Iound City, III........... 
Rock Island, Ill........... 
Jefferson Barracks, 1\10..... 
Jefl'erson City, 
Io......... 
Springfield. 1\10............ 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan.... 
Fort Scott, Kan........... 
Keokuk, Iowa............. 
I"ort Gibson, I. T. . . . . . . . . . 
I"ort )IcPherson, !\eb...... 
City of :\Iexlco, :Mexico.... . 


Total. . . . . . ... . . . . . . . . . .171,302 


620 
4,349 
]24 
24 
1.2Rl 
l,:l74 
Dll 1843 (qq. v.). 
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Known. 
1,172 
2,487 
236 
234 
4,930 
2,197 
842 
1:>0 
233 
2,094 
748 
2,177 
619 
94 
710 
4,748 
199 
12,793 
7,188 
798 
7fi6 
1,789 
308 
3,896 
534 
2.469 
6,837 
596 
1,417 
324 
431 
711 
3.26:) 
7,mm 
Hi8 
2.090 
5.]60 
1] ,823 
1.22!J 
3,R21 
2,477 
3,344 
335 
591 
80:> 
345 


681 
2,139 
1.007 
2,50;; 
277 
8,:;84 
349 
84::; 
835 
390 
612 
215 
]52 
284 


Un- 
known. 
1:>:> 
12,770 
575 
961 
494 
3.993 
5,700 
1.208 
520 
2,36:> 
1,4:{4 
1,0ï7 
562 
12,032 
1,398 
4,493 
2,799 
921 
2,063 
6;)7 
113 
3.027 
2.780 
12.704 


772 


40;) 
5,674 
3.223 
l,3ïO 
]67 
781 
1.1 :12 
2,337 
4,963 
fi11 
].046 
8,R17 
4.701 
2,361 
2,324 
1,16:> 
583 
8 
2ï7 
]08 
366 


32 
676 
3;)5 
2,721 
10 
2,!)(I(i 
412 
713 
928 
161 
33 
2,212 
2!)1 
7:;0 


147.fiG8 


Censuring the President. The UnitpII 
RtatcR Congress has twice censured the 
Prpsident: JACKSON in 1834, and TYLER in 



Census, -CXITED STATES. The follow- 
inc' table O"Î\ es the total and the urban pop- 
ul
tion of the 1:nited States at each dec- 
ade, together with the percentage of in- 
crease, the balance of sexes, and the popu- 
lation to each square mile: 


CENSUS 



Ionday of August, and close within nine 
months thereafter. The free persons were 
to be distinguished from others, males and 
females, and Indians not taxed were to be 
omitted from the enumeration. Free males 
of sixteen years and over were to be dis- 


GENERAL TABLE 1790-1900. 


Sexea Per Cent. 0 
Date. Tot..1 Per Cent. 0' Ps:



i
'hI:.r per 1,000 Population. UrbBD Population. Urban Pop- 
Population. Increase. ulfttion to 
Male. Female. Tot&l. 
17!IO..... ..... 3,929,2U ..... 4,.75 509 4,91 131,472 3.35 
1800........ .. 6,308.483 36.11 6.4,1 612 4,88 210,873 3.97 
}I.no.......... 7,239,881 36..10 3.62 610 4,90 356,920 4,.93 
1820. . .. .... . . 9.G::I3.822 33.06 4,.82 508 4,92 4,75,135 4,.93 
1830.......... 12,S66.0:!0 33.56 6.25 508 492 8G4,509 6.72 
11'\-10.... ...... 17,OG9, 453 32.67 8.29 609 4,91 1,453,994 8.52 
11'150........ .. 23.191,876 35.86 7.78 511 4/;9 2,897,586 12.49 
11'160......... . 31,U:i,321 35.58 10.39 511 489 6,072,256 16.13 
11'170.......... 3K:;58,371 22.63 10.70 507 4!13 8,071,8'j'; 20.93 
1880.......... 50,155,783 30.08 13.92 610 4,90 11,318,547 22.57 
18!10........ ..\ 63,069.756 24.86 20.18 611 4,89 18,235,670 29.12 
19UO......... . 76,303,387 21 25.110 612 488 26,031,505 32.90 


tinguished from those under that age. By 
that censUs there were 3,!)
9,214 persons 
in the United States, of whom 697,681 
were slaves and 59,327 were free colored 
persons. In 1810 the act provided for an 
enumeration of the inhabitants, distin- 
guishing between races, sexes, and ages. 
In 1820 another step forward was taken, 
in that it was required of the enumerators 
that their reports show the number of per- 
sons engaged in agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce. 
In 1830 there was required an enumer- 
ation of the dea.f, dumb, and blind, but 
there were no statistics of agriculture, 
manufactures, or commerce. In 1838 pI'ep- 
arations were made for taking the sixth 
census, and the act is very comprehen- 
sive, embracing the enumeration of the 
population, with classification, according 
to age, sex, and color, the deaf, dumb, 
The Constitution of the United States and blind, insane, idiots, free and slave 
provides for an enumeration of the popu- colored; number of persons drawing pen- 
lation as often as once in every ten years, sions from the United States, with their 
as follows: "Representatives and direct names and ages; also statistical tables 
taxes shall be apportioned among the sev- of mines, agriculture, commerce, manu- 
eral States which may be included within facturps, and schools. The returns made 
the rnion according to their respective show the products of mines, manufactures, 
numbers, which may he determined by number of bushels of grain of every kind, 
adding to the whole numher of free per- of potatoes, tons of hay and hemp, pounds 
sons, including those bound to service for of tobacco and cotton and sugar, the value 
a term of years, and excluding Indians of dairy products, etc. The census of 
not taxed, three-fifths of all other per- 1850 was placed under the charge of the 
sons." The first act of Congress for the newly created Department of the Interior. 
cí:nsus-taking was dated March 1, 1790; The first superintendent was Joseph 
the enumeration was to begin the first C. G. Kennedy, of Pennsylvania. 
75 


l"}revious to l,DO there were no definite 
figures of population; evel'ything was esti. 
mate. During the life of the Continental 
Congress the taxation apportionment, as 
well as the calls for troops from the colo- 
nies, was made on meagre information, 
and that often of a purely conjectural 
('haracter. Mr. DeBow, who edited the 
census returns in 18;)0, gave the follow- 
ing estimates of colonial population: 


1707. ..... . . . ... . . . ..... . ..... ..... 262,000 
174,9............................... 1,0i6,OOO 
1775................................ 2.803,000 


Mr. Bancroft gives the estimates of the 
Board of Trade, which had its agents in 
the colonies, as follows: 


1714. ..... ... .... . . . ...... .... . . ... 434,600 
1727......... ....... . .... .... .. . . .. 580,000 
176-1..... .... .... .. . . ...... .... .... 1,4,86,634 
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In the following table are gh-en the 
comparative rank of all the States and 
Territories, exclusive of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines: 


State. 


Alabama.............. . 
Alaska ................ 
Arizona ............... 
Arkansas . .. . .. .. .. .. .. 
( 'a Ii forn ia.. . . . . . .. . . . . . . 
Colorado. ... . .. .. ...... 
Connecticut. ..... ...... 
lJela\\are ......... _.... 
District of Columbia. .. . 
Florid.l................ . 
(;eorgia............... . 
Hawaii..... ............ 
I dabo . .. .. . .. . .. . .. . .. . 
Illinois. . . . .... . . . ... . . 
Ind iana. . . . .... . . . ... . . 
Indian Territory........ 
Iowa. ....... .. ......... 
Kansas .... .... .... .... 
Kentucky ............. 
Luu Isiana. . . . . . . . ... .. . 
\..Ii lie .... .. . . .. . .. . .. . 

(aryland............. . 
)1 assacbusetts. ......... 
\1 jcbigan ........ . ..... 
)1 innesota .......... ... 
)( ississippi ............ 
)1 is;,ouri ............... 
)(olltana ........... .... 

ebraska.............. . 
Xevada............... . 
!\ew HampsLire........ 
!\ew.len,ey............ 
New Mexico............ 
!\cw york............. 
Xorth CarolimL ......... 
X"orth D.lkota } 

outh Dakota . . .. . . . . 
Ohio .................. 
Oldahoma...... ........ 
Oregon............... . 
Ppun!'yh'ania.......... . 
Rhode Island. . ... .... . . 
Routh Carolina.......... 
TeullesRce... .,......... 
Te'l:RS . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . 
('tah. .... .. ... . . . .... . . 
\'ermont .............. 
Virginia ._............. 
W.u;hington. _... ....... 
West \'Irginia.......... 
\Vlsconsin ............. 
\Vyoming............. . 


. Population 
", 
Fin' 
CenlDL 


establishment of a census office in the De- 
partment of the Interior. Additions were 
made to the previous acts, such as the 
indebtedness of cities, counties, and in- 


COAII'ARATIVE RANK OF STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


127,901 
9,658 
14,273 
92,597 
3-1,277 
2:i7,946 
69,O'JG 
14,,093 
84,730 
82,6
 
14,999 
12.282 
6,641 
43,112 
107,206 
73 G77 
7G;556 
9G,540 
319,728 
3i8,787 
4,7G2 
G,077 
8,850 
20,845 
20.595 
28,841 
6,857 
14,1,885 
184,139 
Gl,647 
340,120 
393,761 
4,837 
45,366 
13,294 
434,373 
68,825 
249,073 
:i5,691 
212,5!12 
11.:i80 
85,425 
747,GlO 
11,594 
442,014 
30,945 
9,118 


Rank eacb Decade. 

 
 C> 
 
 
 
 I 
 C> 
 
 
 
ao ao 
- - - - - 
.. . . . . 19 15 12 12 13 16 17 17 18 
.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 61 
.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 4G 44 4,8 49 
.. .. . . 26 28 26 26 25 2G 26 24 25 
.. .. .. .. .. .. 29 2G 24 24 22 21 
.. .. .. 38 41 36 31 31 
8 8 9 14 16 20 21 24 25 28 2'J 29 
IG 17 19 22 24 26 30 32 35 3H 42 46 
.. 19 22 23 25 2H 33 35 34 3G 39 42 
.. .. .. .. 2G 27 31 31 33 34 32 32 
13 12 11 11 10 9 9 11 12 13 12 11 
.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 48 
.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 44 4G 45 47 
. . .. 24 24 20 14 11 4 4 4 3 3 
.. 21 21 18 13 10 7 6 6 G 8 8 
.. . . .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 39 
.. .. .. .. .. 29 27 20 11 10 10 10 
.. .. .. .. 33 29 20 1!1 22 
14, 9 7 G 6 6 8 9 8 8 11 12 
.. .. 18 17 19 19 18 17 21 22 25 23 
11 14, 14 12 12 13 IG 22 23 27 SO 30 
G 7 8 10 11 15 17 19 20 23 27 2G 
4 6 6 7 8 8 6 7 7 7 6 7 
.. .. 26 27 27 23 20 1G 13 9 9 9 
.. .. .. .. .. 3G 30 28 2G 20 19 
.. 20 20 21 22 17 16 14, 18 18 21 20 
. . .. 23 23 21 IG 13 8 6 Ii 5 6 
.. .. .. .. .. .. .. . . 43 45 44 44 
.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 39 36 30 2G 27 
.. .. .. .. .. .. 41 40 43 49 62 
10 11 IG 15 18 22 22 27 31 31 :i3 36 
9 10 12 13 14 18 19 21 17 19 18 16 
.. .. .. .. .. 32 34 37 41 43 45 
6 3 2 1 I 1 1 1 I 1 1 I 
3 4 4 4 6 7 10 12 14 15 1G 16 
42 45 40 {41 41 
.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 37 37 
.. 18 13 6 4 3 3 3 3 3 4 4 
.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 46 38 
.. .. .. .. .. 34 3G 38 37 38 36 
2 2 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
15 1G 17 20 2;i 2! 28 29 32 33 36 34 
7 G G 8 9 11 14 18 22 21 23 24 
17 15 10 9 7 6 6 10 9 12 13 14, 
.. .. .. .. .. .. 25 23 19 11 7 1\ 
.. .. .. 35 37 :m 39 40 43 
12 13 15 IG 17 21 23 28 30 32 3G 40 
I 1 1 2 3 4 4 6 10 14 15 17 
.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 40 42 42 34 33 
.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 27 29 28 2H 
.. .. .. .. .. 30 24 16 15 IG 14 13 
.. .. . . .. .. .. .. .. 47 47 47 50 


Population 
1900. 


1,828,697 
G3,1>92 
122,931 
1,311,1>64 
1,485,053 
539,700 
908,(20 
18!,735 
278,718 
628,5(2 
2,2IG,331 
154,001 
IGl,772 
4,821,550 
2,51G,4(ì2 
392,01iO 
2,231,853 
1,470,495 
2,H7,174 
1,381,G25 
G94.46G 
1,188.0H 
2,805,346 
2 420982 
1:75Ù!)! 
1,1>51,270 
3, lOG, GG5 
243,329 
I,OOG,3oo 
42,336 
411,688 
1,883,GG9 
195,:'110 
7,2GH,012 
1,1'93,810 
3HI.l4fi 
401,ú70 
(,157,546 
391'1,331 
413,536 
6,3û2,1I5 
428,5:;6 
1,340,311; 
2,020.6]6 
3,041'1,710 
211i,749 
343.1;41 
1,854,184 
61H.lo:J 
938,HII0 
2,Or.9,042 
92,531 


In the taking of the ninth census the act corporated villages; reports were pro- 
of 18:>0 was substantially followed,and Gen. vided for from railwa;ys, to ascertain their 
Francis A. \Valker was the superintend- condition, business, etc.; also, similar in- 
ent. There were the volumes of statistics, formation was asked for in regard to 
of population, agriculture, and manu fact- express and telegraph companies; experts 
ures, and, besides, a compendium was were employed in place of the enumer- 
issued Nov. I, 1872, in which were well- ators to collect social and manufacturing 
prepared summaries of the more important statistics. General \Valker was appoint- 
reports. The tenth census act directed the f'd superintendent of the census April I, 


-,. 
/., 
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1879; resigned Nov. 3, 1881; and was suc- 
cceded by Charles \V. Seaton, who died 
before the work was completed. The office 
of superintendent of the census was abol- 
ished in 1885, and was re-established by 
the ad of March I, 1889. Robert P. Por- 
ter was appointed superintendent of the 


A table showing the centre of population 
from 1790 to 1900 will be found under 
" Centre of Population." 
The following table shows the popula- 
tion, according to the census of 1900, by 
States and Territories, with the totals of 
the census of 1890, and the increase: 


States and Territories. 


POPULATIOX OF THE U
ITED STATES IN 1890 AXD 1900. 


Alabama ...................... 
Alaska ........................ 
ArIzona ............... .. . . . . . . 
Arkansas ..................... 
California ............ .. . . . . . . . 
Colorado ................ .. . . . . 
Connecticut ................... 
Delaware ..................... 
DistrIct of ColumbIa..... .. . ... . 
FlorIda ....................... 
Georgia .................. .. . . . 
Hawaii ....................... 
Idabo ............... .......... 
Illinois ....................... 
Indiana ....................... 
Indian Territory................ 
Iowa.... ..................... 
Kansas ....................... 
Kentucky ..................... 
Louisiana ..................... 

Iaine ........................ 
l\Jaryland ..................... 
l\Iassacbusetts ................. 
l\licbigan ...................... 
l\lInnesota ..................... 
l\Iississlppl .................... 
1\lIssourI ...................... 
l\lontana ...................... 

ebraska ..................... 

evada ....................... 

ew HampsbIre................ 
New Jersey ................._. 
New :\lexico.................... 

ew York .................... 

 ortb CarolIna................. 

ortb Dakota.................. 
Obio ......................... 
Okiaboma ..................... 
Oregon ....................... 
Pennsylvania .................. 
Rbode Island....... .. - . ... . . . . 
Soutb CarolIna. . _ . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Soutb Dakota.................. 
Tennessee ............ .. . . . . . . . 
Texas ........................ 
Utab ......................... 
Vermont ...................... 
Virginia ...................... 
",Yasbington ................... 
West Vil.ginia.................. 
"ïsconsin ............ _. . . . . . . . 
"'yoming ..................... 
Total ....... .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


Population. 
1900. 1890. 


1,828,697 
63,441 
122,931 
1,311,564 
1,485,053 
539,700 
908,355 
184,735 
278,718 
528,542 
2.216,331 
154,001 
161,772 
4,821,550 
2,516,462 
391,960 
2,2:11,853 
1,470,495 
2.147,174 
1.381,62:> 
694,466 
1,190.050 
2.805,346 
2,420,082 
1.751,394 
t,:j51,:!70 
:UO
,665 
243,329 
1,068,539 
42,335 
411.588 
1,883,669 
HJ:>,310 
7.
68,0l2 
1 893 810 
'319:146 
4,1:>7,545 
398,245 
413,536 
6,30
,115 
4:!8,556 
1,340,316 
401,570 
2,020.(11) 
3,Ü48,710 
276,74!) 
343,641 
1.8;-;4,184 
518,10:1 
058.800 
2,069,042 
92,5:11 
76,295,220 


Increase Since 
1890. 


1,513,017 
32,052 
59,620 
1,128,179 
1,208,130 
412,198 
746,258 
168,493 
230,392 
391,422 
1,837,353 
89,990 
84,385 
3,826,351 
2,192,404 
180,182 
1,911,896 
1,427,096 
1,8:>8.635 
1,118,587 
661,086 
1,042,390 
2,238.943 
2,093.889 
1,301,826 
l,289,üOÛ 
2,679,184 
1:12,1:19 
1,0;58,910 
45,761 
376,530 
l,444,fl33 
1:')3.;;93 
5,f)fl7.8:>3 
l,617.tH7 
18:!,7HI 
3,67:!.316 
ü1.8:H 
313.767 
5.:!:>8.014 
:i4;;.506 
1,151,14!I 
328.808 
1,767,518 
9 ')'r:; 5"3 
-'207:9Ó5 
.1'I') 4'N 
l,6
r,:98Õ 
319,300 
762,7\H 
1,686,1'80 
60,705 
63.069.7:)6 


315,680 
31,389 
63,311 
183,385 
276,923 
127,502 
162,097 
16,242 
48,326 
137,120 
378,978 
64,011 
77 ,387 
995,199 
324,0;;8 
211,778 
319,957 
43,399 
288,539 
263,038 
33,380 
147,660 
566,403 
327,093 
449,568 
261,670 
4:!7,481 
111,170 
9,629 
.3,426 
35,058 
438,736 
41,717 
1,270,159 
275,863 
136,427 
48:>,229 
336,411 
99,769 
1,044,101 
83.050 
189.167 
72.762 
25:1.098 
813.187 
68,844 
11,219 
198,204 
168.713 
196,006 
382,162 
31,826 
13.225,464 


· Decrease. 


tenth census; sen-ed till 18Ç13; and was The following table shows the POPUhl- 
succeeded by Carroll D. Wright. The tioll of all cities having 25,000 and up- 
eleventh census (1900) was taken under ward inhabitants in the census .rears 
the directorship of William R. Merriam. 1890 and 1900, together with their change. 
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CENSUS, UNITED STATES 


CITY. 


OTIES WITH POPULA TION EXCEEDI
G 25,000. 


POPULATIOY. 


Xew York. N. Y............... 
Chicago. Ill.................... 
Philadelphia, Pa................ 
St. Louis. )10.................. 
Boston, Mass................... 
Hal timore, :\ld........ _ . . . ... . . . 
Cleveland. 0................... 
Buffalo. 
. Y............. . .... . 

an Francisco, Cal....... ....... 
Cincinnati, 0.................. 
I'ittsburg. l'a.................. 
Xew OI'Ieans. La................ 
J)ptrol t. :\lIch.................. 
:\I1Iwaukee. Wis................ 
\\nshington, D. C............... 
Xewark. K. J. . . . . . ... . . . . . . . . . . 
.Tersey City. N. J. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Louisville. Ky....... . . . . .. . . .. . 
:\lInneapolis. )lInn.............. 
I'rovldpnce, R. I................ 
Indianapolis, Ind............... 
Kansas City, :\10................ 
::;t. Paul. l\1inn................. 
Uochester. X. Y................ 
Denver, Col.................... 
Toledo, 0....................':. 
Allegheny, l'a.................. 
Columbus, 0................... 
".orcester. :\Iass.. _ . . . . . ... . . . . . 
Syracuse, N. Y.................. 
K ew Haven, Conn.........,.... 
Paterson, K. J................. 
Fall River, Mass............... 
St. Joseph, 
Io................. 
Omaha, Neb........ ............ 
Los Angele!l. Cal................ 
Memphis, Tenn................. 
Hcranton, Pa.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Lowell, )Iass...., . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Albany. N. Y................... 
CambrIdge, 
Iass....... ......... 
Portland, Ore,................. 
Atlanta. Ga.................... 
GI'and Rapids, )lIch............. 
Dayton. 0..................... 
Richmond, Va.................. 
1\ashvIIle. Tenn................ 
Seattle, Wash. . . . . . . . . ... . ... . . . 
Hartford, Conn................. 
Heading. Pa................... 
Wilmington, Del................ 
Camden, N. J.................. 
Trenton, :N. J.................. 
Bridgeport, Conn............... 
Lynn. l\Iass.................... 
Oakland, Cal.......... .. . . . . . . . 
La wrence. Mass................ 
Kew lledford, Mass............. 
Des Moines, la................. 
Springfield, Mass............... 
Somerville. Mass............... 
Troy. N. Y..................... 
Hoboken. 1\. J.................. 
Evansville, Ind................. 
Manchester, :N. II. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Utica, N. Y.................... 
PeorIa. III..................... 
Charleston, S. C................ 
Savannah, Ga.................. 
Salt Lake City. Utah. . . . . . . . . . . . 

an Antonio, Tex. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Duluth. Minn.................. 
erie. Pa....................... 
Elizabeth. N. J. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
\\ïlkesbarre, l'a................ 
Kansas City, Kan. . . . ... . . . .. .. . 
Harrisburg. l'a.............,... 
Portland, Me...............,... 
Yonkers, N. Y. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


1900. 
3,437,
02 
1,698,575 
1,:!93,697 
573,:!38 
560,89
 
50S,9:->7 
381,768 
3;):!.:387 
34:!.782 
3:!;),n02 
321.616 

8!,!04 
_8",/04 
285.31 ;) 
278,i18 
246,070 
201),433 
204,7 :n 
20
,71S 
17:i,:->97 
169,164 
163,752 
163.063 
16:!,608 
133,8:i9 
131,822 
1:!!),H96 
12G,:->60 
118.4:n 
108,374 
108,027 
10;).171 
104,863 
102,979 
10:!,5;'i5 
10:!.479 
10:!.320 
10:!,026 
94,969 
94,151 
91.886 
90,426 
89,872 
87,:->63 
83.333 
83.030 
80,865 
80,671 
79$íO 
78,961 
76,308 
75.935 
73,307 
70,996 
6S.513 
66.960 
62,539 
62,4-l
 
6:!.139 
62,03f1 
61.643 
60,6;)1 
5f1.364 
59.007 
56.fl87 
56,383 
56.100 
55,807 
54.244 
53.5:n 
5:3,321 
52,fl6f1 
á2.7:3:3 
5
.1:W 
51.7:!1 
51.418 
;)0.11)7 
50.1-1;) 
47.1131 
78 


1890. 
:!,4f12,:ml 
l,01m,8;)0 
1,046,964 
131.770 
448,477 
4:U.439 
2131.B33 
2;):;,664 
29
,997 
2!}ß,908 
238,617 
')4.' 0"1) 
:!0
:876 
204,468 
230.31)2 
181.830 
163,003 
161,129 
164,738 
132,146 
103.436 
1:32.716 
13:t,l :í6 
1:33.896 
10G.71:3 
81.4:t4 
10:í.2Hi 
88.1;)0 
84,(;:i5 
8R,143 
81.298 
78,34 j 
74.:W8 
fi') 3"4 
14Õ:43
 
50.303 
6
.
1)
 
7 J,_1., 
7ï .6!Hi 
94,923 
70.028 
46,38:i 
6;;,:->:m 
60,:!78 
61.220 
81.388 
76,168 
42.837 
53.230 
58,G61 
61,431 
5R,313 
57,458 
48.866 
[i;),727 
48,682 
44,654 
40.733 
50,093 
44.179 
40.1;';2 
60.956 
43,648 
50.7;)6 
44.126 
44,007 
41,024 
54,f):í5 
43.189 
44,84:1 
37,673 
33,115 
40.G34 
37.764 
37,718 
:U
.316 
3!).:3R5 
:36,4
:í 
32.033 


ISCREABE SI:iCE 
1890. 
nH,ß11 
5!}8.725 
246,733 
1
3,4Ii
 
11
,415 
74,518 
120.415 
96,723 
43,785 

8.994 
8
.999 
43.01i:i 
78.828 
80,847 
48,321i 
64,:..!40 
43,430 
43,60
 
37.980 
4:3,4:íl 
63,7
8 
31.036 
29. nO!) 
21",71 
 
27,14ß 
50.388 
24,G09 
37,410 
33,71iG 
20.231 
26,729 
26,8
4 
30.463 
50,6;);) 
.37.8f17 
5
,0
4 
37.R25 
26.R 11 
17,273 
.77
 
21,8;)8 
44,041 
24.33B 
27 ,
87 
24.113 
3.f562 
4,697 
37,R34 
"66')0 
20:3ÕO 
15,077 
17.622 
15,8-W 
22.130 
12,786 
18,
78 
17,!}o:í 
21,709 
12.046 
17,8S0 
21.4!)1 
.30:i 
15.716 
8.2:í 1 
1
,R61 
12,376 
15,076 
R52 
11,0:);) 
8.G88 
15,ß48 
1 n.R:í4 
12,O!m 
14.366 
14.003 
13,102 
10,7b2 
1:3. 720 
15,898 
· Decrease. 



CENSUS, UNITED STATES 


CITY. 


CITIES WITH POPULATIO
 EXCEEDIN"G 25,OOO.-Continuecl. 


POPULATION. 
1900. 1890. 
46,624 34.871 
4:J,8;:;\) 28,646 
4;:;,712 35,637 
45,115 3;:;,39:J 
44,885 3:-J.2:!0 
44,633 27,5;:;7 
42,938 37,371 
42,728 :!7,601 
42,638 38,067 
42,34:3 46.322 
41,459 32.011 
40,169 5:;,1;:;4 
40,063 27,294 
3:),647 35.00::í 
39,411 33,300 
39,231 27,63:
 
38,973 30,337 
38,878 34,522 
38.469 31,076 
38,415 26,178 
38,307 25,874 
38,2;:;3 31,893 
37,789 29,084 
37,714 36,006 
37,175 27.412 
36,848 19,922 
36,673 30,217 
36,297 30,311 
36,2;:;2 31,494 
35,999 21,819 
35,9;:;6 30,801 
35,936 21,805 
3::í,672 30,893 
3;:;,416 25.228 
35,2;:;4 26,872 
34,227 20,741 
34,159 24,963 
34,072 27,909 
33,988 20,2:!tJ 
33,708 20,793 
33,664 23,031 
33,608 31,007 
33,587 24,379 
33,111 37,806 
32,722 19,033 
32,637 22,53:3 
32,4!JÛ 29.100 
31,5:n 19,90:! 
31,682 2:!,O:n 
31,091 11,983 
31,0:31 23,584 
31,036 25,448 
30,667 26,189 
30,470 10,723 
30,346 21,883 
30,34:3 2:5,8;'8 
29,655 15,169 
29.3;:;3 23,264 

W,282 26,386 
29,102 21,014 
28,89:3 2;:;.0\)0 
28,757 27.132 
28,429 17,201 
28,3:
9 11,600 
28.301 24,918 
28,2
4 22.836 
28,204 20,830 
2R,157 24.:3;}8 
27,838 13,O::í;; 
27,777 13.028 
27,628 27.8:m 
26,688 23,076 
26.3ß9 21,567 
2(i.121 24,651 
26,001 8.062 
25,998 16,519 
2;;,R02 21,474 
25,6;)6 18,020 
2:í.:!:U
 14.-t
n 
25.180 20. 7!1
 


1'\orfolk, Va.................... 
Waterbury, Conn...........:... 
Holyoke, Mass.................. 
Fort "" ayne, I nd. . . . . . . ... . . . . . . 
Youngstown, 0................. 
Houston, '.rex. . . . . . . . . . . . ... . . . . 
Covington, Ky.................. 
Akron, 0...................... 
Dallas, '.rex.................... 
Saginaw, Mich................. 
Lancaster, Pa.................. 
Lincoln, Xeb.................... 
Brockton. 
lass......... _ . _ . . . .. 
Binghamton, N. Y.............. 
Augusta. Ga................... 
Pawtucket. R. I................ 
AItoona, Pa. . . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . 
""heeling, "". Ya............... 
Mobile, Ala.................... 
Birmingham, Ala............... 
Little Itock, Ark.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Springfield, 0.................. 
Galveston, '.rex................. 
1'acoma. "'ash................. 
Haverhlll, Mass................ 
Spokane. Wash................. 
'.rerre Haute, Ind........... .... 
Dubuque, Ja.................... 
Quincy, III..................... 
South Bend, Ind. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Salem, :l\lass................... 
Johnstown, Pa................. 
ElmIra, N. Y. .................. 
Allentown, Pa.................. 
Va venport, la.................. 
McKeesport, Pa................ 
Springfield. Ill................. 
Chelsea, l\Iass.................. 
('hester, Pa.................... 
York, Pa....................... 
Malden, l\Iass.................. 
Topeka, Kan................... 
1'ewton, Mass.................. 
Sioux City, Ia.................. 
Bayonne, N. J..... ............ 
Knoxville, '.renn................ 
Chattanoo
a, Tenn............. 
Schenectady. N. Y.............. 
Fitchburg, Mass................ 
SuperiOl'. Wis.................. 
RockfOl'd, III................... 
1'aunton, :\Iass................. 
Canton, 0_............,....... 
Butte, l\Iont.................... 
Montgomery, Ala............... 
Auburn, X. Y.................. 
East St. LouIs, III.............. 
Joliet, II I . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ... . . . . . 
Sacramento. CaI................ 
Racine. 'Vis.................... 
I,a Crosse. 'Vis. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
WlIllamsport, Pa............... 
Jacksonville, Pa................ 
1'\ewcastle. Pa.................. 
Newport, Ky,.................. 
Oshkosh. Wis................... 
t\oonsocket. R. I................ 
I'upblo. Col.................... 
Atlantic Cltv. N. J............. 
Passaic, N. .J................... 
Bay City. :\I1ch. . ,. . . . . .. .. .. ... 
Fort Worth. Tex.,.............. 
Lexln
ton, Ky...,.............. 
Gloucester. :\Iass. ............ ... 
South Omaha. Neb.............. 
:'\ew Britain. Conn.............. 
Council Bluffs, Ja............... 
Cedar Uapids, Ia............... 
Fa
ton. l'a..................... 
J ackson. 
lIch.................. 


7D 


INCREA.SE SI'(CE 
11)90. 


11,753 
17,213 
10,Oï5 
97<") 
11:66
 
17,076 
5,567 
15.127 
4,571 
*3,977 
9,448 
.H.9S;) 
12,769 
4,642 
6,141 
11,598 
8,636 
4,356 
7,393 
12,237 
1
,433 
6,338 
8,705 
1,708 
9,763 
16,926 
6,456 
5,986 
4,758 
14,180 
5,155 
14,131 
4,779 
10,188 
8,382 
13,486 
9,196 
6,163 
13,762 
12,915 
10,633 
2,601 
9.208 
*4,69;) 
13,689 
10,102 
3,:1f10 
11,780 
9.494 
19,108 
7,467 
5,588 
4.4 78 
19,747 
8,46:1 
4,487 
14.486 
6,08\) 
2,8!}6 
8,088 
3,80:3 
1,6:!;) 
11.228 
16,739 
3.383 
5,448 
7,374 
3,:í!)!} 
14,783 
14,749 
.211 
3.612 
4.802 
1.470 
17,939 
flA7D 
4.:12R 
7.r.aG 
10.ï:-.7 
4.
R2 
* DeCl'ease. 



CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


Centennial Exhibition, the "Worlù's invitations to all foreign nations 11aving 
Fair," held in Philadelphia in 187G, com- diplomatic relations with the United 
memorating the centennial of the politi- States to participate in the exhibition 
eal existence of the Korth American Re- l,y sending the products of their indus- 
public. On June I, 1872, Congress passed tries. There was a generous response, and 
an act providing for a Centennial Board thirty - three nations, besides the United 
of Finance. rhe members of this board States, were represented - namely, Ar- 
wcre authorized to procure subscriptions gentine Republic, Austria, Belgium, Bra- 
to a capital stock not exceeding $10,000,- zil, Canada, Chili, China, Denmark, Egypt, 
000, in shares of $10 each. John Welsh, of France, Germany, Great llritain and Ire- 
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CEXTESMA.L EXBIBITlOS BUILDINGS. 


Philadelphia, was chosen president of this land, India and British colonies, Hawaiian 
board. William Sellers and John S. Bar- Islands, Hungary, Italy, Japan, I...iberia, 
bour were appointed vice-presidents, and Luxemburg Grand Duchy, :Mexico, Nether- 
:Frederick Fraley treasurer. An official seal lands, Norway, Orange Free State, Peru, 
was adopted, simple in design. The words Portugal, Russia, Santo Domingo, Spain 
UNITED STATES CENTE
NIAL COMMISSION and Spanish colonies, Siam, Sweden, 
were placed in concentric circles around Switzerland, Tunis, Turkey, and Venez- 
the edge of the seal. In the centre was uela. A" Woman's Executive Commit- 
a view of the old State-house in Phila- tee" was formed, composed of Philadel- 
delphia; and beneath the building were phians, who raised money sufficient among 
the words (cast on the State-house ben the women of the Cnion for the erection 
ten years before thé Revolution), "PRO- of a building for the exhibition exclu- 
CLAHr LIBERTY THROUGHOUT TilE LAND, sively of women's work-sculpture, paint- 
UNTO ALL THE INHABITANTS TIIEREûF." ing, engraving, lithography, literature, 
It was soon decided to make the affair telegraphy, needlework of all kinds, etc.- 
international, instead of national-an ex- at a cost of $30.000. The building wa
 
hibition of the products of all nations. called the "Women's Pavilion." In it 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, an ideal wen> exhibited beautiful needlework from 
site for the purpose, was chosen as the England and etchings from the hand of 
place to hold the great fair. Ruitablc Queen Victoria. 
huildings were erected, five in number The women of the republic also contrib- 
_ namely, -:\fain Exhibition TIuilding, uted to the general fund of the Centennial 
Memorial Hall (or Art Gallery), Ma- Commission more than $100,000. The 
chinery Hall, Horticultural Hall, and great exhibition was opened :\Iay 10. The 
Agricultural Hall. The aggregate cost opening ceremonies were grand and im- 
of these buildings was about $4,444,000. posing. Representatives of many nations 
The space occupied by them was about 49 w(>re present. The late Dom Pedro II., 
acres of ground, and their annexf'S covered then Emperor of Brazil (with his em- 
2ß acres more, making a total of 75 acres. press), was the only crowned head pr(>s- 
The main huilding alone covered ov(>r 21 ('nt. The American Congress and the 
acres. The national government issued for(>ign diplomats were largely represent- 

u 



CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION-CENTRAL AMERICA 


ed. TIle "President of the Cnited States 
(General Grant). in the presence of fully 
100,000 people, appeared upon the great 
platform erected for the occasion, accom- 
panied by his wife, when the "Grand 
Centennial .March," composed by Richard 
Wagner, the great German musical com- 
poser, was performed by the orchcstra of 
Theodore Thomas. Then Bishop Simp- 
son, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
uttPred a prayer, and was followed by a 
thousand voices chanting an impressive 
"Centennial Hymn," composed by John 
Greenleaf Whittier, accompanied by a 
grand organ and the whole orchestra. 
When the chanting was ended the chair- 
man of the Centennial Board of Fi- 
nance formally presented the building to 
the ünited States Centennial Commis- 
sion. After a cantata, composed by Sid- 
ney Lanier, of Georgia, was sung, General 
Hawley, president of the Commission, 
pt'esented the exhibition to the President 
of the United States, aftcr which the lat- 
ter made a brief response. The American 
ftag was then unfurled over the Main 
Building, which gave notice to the multi- 
tude that the Centennial Exhibition was 
opened. The government of the United 
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structures 190. The exhibition was open 
for pay admissions 159 da,ys, the pay-gates 
being closed on Sundays. The total num- 
ber of cash admissions at fifty cents each 
was 7,250,620; and at twenty-five cents, 
753,6.:54. The number of free admissions 
was 1,906,G92, making the grand total of 
admissions 9,91O,9G6. The largest number 
of admissions in a full month was in Oc- 
tober, when it reached 2,663,911. The 
largest number admitted in a single day- 
"Pennsylvania Day"-was 274,919. The 
total amount of cash receipts was $3,813,- 
725.50. The exhibition closed, with im- 
posing ceremonies, on Nov. 10. In 
all respects it was the grandest and most 
comprehensive international exposition 
that had then been held. See COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITIO
, \V ORLD'S. 
Centennial Oration. See WI
TIIROP, 
ROBERT CHARLES. 
Central America, a large expanse of 
territory connecting Korth and South 
America, and comprising in 1901 the re- 
publics of Guatemala, Honduras. Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. The region 
was discovered by Columbus, in his fourth 
voyage, in 1.:502. He found the bay of 
Honduras, where he landed; then proceed- 
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Stat
s, separate States, foreign govern- ed along the main shore to Cape Gracias 
ments, different industries, corporations, aDios; and thence to the Isthmus of 
'1nd individuals erected huildings on the Darien, hoping, but in ,ain, to obtain 
grounds, making the whole number of a passage to the Pacific Ocean. At the 
II.-F S I 



CENTRE OF POPULATION-CERRO GORDO 


isthmus he found a harbor, and, on ac- 
count of its beauty and security, he called 
it Porto BeUo. .At another place in that 
country, on the Dureka River, he began a 
settlement with sixt
.-eight men; but they 
were driven off by a warlike tribe of Ind- 
ians-the first repulse the Spaniards had 
ever met with. But for this occurrence, 
caused by the rapacity and cruelty of the 
:O;paniards, Columbus might have had the 
honor of planting the first European col- 
on
' on the continent of America. In 1509 
Alonzo de Ojeda, with 300 soldiers, began 
a settlement on the east side of the Gulf 
of Darien. At the same time Diego Ni- 
cuessa, with six vessels and 780 men, be- 
gan another settlement on the west side. 
Both were broken up by the fierce na- 
tives; and thus the Spaniards, for the 
first time, were taught to dread the dusky 
people of the Kew World. This was the 
first attempt of Europeans to make a per- 
manent lodgment on the continent of 
America. Many attempts have been made 
in recent years to bring about a federa- 
tion of the five republics, the latest 
in 18!).'5, when the Greater Repuhlic 
of Central America was formed, and in 
1898, when, by treaty, Honduras. Salva- 
dor, and Nicaragua formed the "Cnited 
States of Central America, Guatemala 
and Costa Rica declining to enter the 
compact. Local revolutions and mutual 
j<,alousies have so far prevented a per- 
manent union. 
Centre of Population, the centre of 
gravity of the population of a country, 
each individual being assumed to have 
the same weight. The centre of popula- 
tion in the rnited States has clung to 
the parallel of 39 0 lat. and has moved in 
a westward direction durin
 the last IIn 
years. The following table shows the 
movement of the centre of population since 
1;90: 


Cerro Gordo, BATTLE OF. Cerro Gordo 
is a ditlicult muuntain pa
s, at the foot 
of the eastern slope of the Cordilleras, on 
the great natIOnal road from Vera Cruz 
to the city of :ì\Iðico. Santa 
\.na, by ex- 
traordinary efforts after the battle of 
DUENA VISTA (q. V.), had gathered a 
force of about 1
,OUU men from among 
the sierras of Orizaba, concentrated them 
upon the heights of Cerro Gordo, and 
strongly fortified the position. When the 
ca pture of VERA CRUZ (q. v.) was com- 
pleted, General Scott prepared to march 
upon the l\Ie),.ican capital, alon
 the na- 
tional road. He left General Worth as 
temporary governor of Vera Cruz, with 
a sufficient garrison for the Castle of 
San Juan de Ulloa, and moved forward 
(April 8, 1847) with about 8,000 men, 
the division of Gen. D. A. Twiggs in ad- 
vance. Twigg.. approached Cerro Gordo 
on the 13th, and found Santa Ana in 
his path. Scott arrived the next morn- 
ing and prepared to attack the strong- 
hold. On the 17th he issued a remarkable 
general order, directing, in detail, the 
movements of the army in the comin
 
battle. These directions followed, secured 
a victory. That order appeared almost 
prophetic. On the 18th the attack com- 
menced, and very severe was tl1e strug
le. 
It was fought in a wild place in the moun- 
tains. On one side was a deep. dark river; 
on the other was a frowning declivity 
of rock 1,000 feet in height, brist- 
ling with batteries; while above all arose 
the strong fortre!'s of Cerro Gordo. The 
place had to be taken by storm; and the 
party chosen to do tl1e work was compo!'ed 
of the re
ulars of Twi
gs's division. led by 
Colonel Harney. Victory followed the ef- 
forts of skill and hraw.ry, and strong 
Cerro Gordo fell. Yelasquez. the com- 
mander of the fortress, was killed; and 
the Mexican standard was hauled down 


Ceo.u. V....r. North Latitude. Welt Lonl(ltude. Approximate LnuUon b
. Important Town. 
1790 39 0 15' li" 76 0 11' 2" Twl'nty three miles ea...t or ßRltimorl'. l.fd. 
1 ROO 39:J 1 (j' 1'. 76 0 56' 5" F.i
htl'en mill's Wl'flt of ßaltimorl'. )lit. 
1810 39 0 11' 6" 77 0 37' 2" Forty mill's northwl'st hv Wl'Rt or WR"hington, Tl C'. 
1820 39 0 6' 7" 7Ro 33' 0" 
i'l:tel'n mill's north or WoorlFtork. "s. 
1830 3g o 67' 9" 79 0 16' 9" Nmetel'n mill's weRt-lIonthwl'Rt or Moorl'ßl'ld. ,Yo '"a. 
18
0 39 0 2' 0" 80 0 1 R' 0" 
i'l:tel'n mIll's sonth orClarkf:hnr
. 'V. ,'s 
1 RI)(} 3Ro 5!1' 0" 81 0 19' 0" Twenty-three mill'!'! Ronlhl'a...t or Parkersburg. W. Va. 
1860 39 0 0' '" 82 0 ,W R" Twl'nty miles Fouth of Chill/rothe. O. 
IH70 39 0 12' 0" 83 0 36' 7" Forty-ehrht mill'!,! l'Rf't hy north or Cml'innatl. O. 
1880 39 0 " 1" 84 0 39' 7" F.ight m ileR weRt by f:ont.b or Cincinnati, o. 
11-\90 39 0 11' 9" 8!)0 32' 9" Twenty mlleR AMt or C'olnmhn!'!, Ind. 
1900 39 0 9' 36" 85 0 '8' 54" Six miles southeast or Columbus, Ind. 
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CERVERA Y TOPETO-CHAFFEE 


by Sergo Thomas Henry. Santa Ana, 
with Almonte and other generals, and 
8,000 troops, escaped; the remainder were 
made prisoners. Santa Ana attempted to 
fly with his carriage, which contained a 
large amount of specie; but it was over- 
turned, when, mounting a, mule taken 
from the carriage harness, he fled to the 
mountains, leaving behind him his wooden 
leg-a substitute for the real one which 
was amputated after a wound received in 
the defence of Vera Cruz in 1837. In the 
\Chicle were found his papers, clothing, 
and a pair of woma.n's satin slippers. 
The victory of the Americans was com- 
plete and decisive. The trophies were 
3.000 prisoners (who were paroled), forty- 
three pieces of bronze artillery (cast in 
Seville, Spain) , 5,000 stand of arms 
(which were destroyed), and a large quan- 
tity of munitions of war. The fugitives 
were pursued towards ,Talapa with vigor. 
In that battle the Americans lost 431 men. 
The loss of the l\Iexicans was about 1,200 
killed and wounded. 
Cervera y Topeto, PASCUAL DE, CONDE 
DE JEREZ, }fARQUIS DE SANTA ANA, naval 
officer; born in the Pl'ovince of Jerez, 
Spain, in 1833; was graduated at the San 
Fernando Naval Academy in 1851. He par- 
ticipated in the e:\.peditions to Morocco 
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AD'lrIRAJ. CERVERA. 


in 1859 and Cochin-China in 18G2, and in 
the blockade of Cuba against filibusters 
in 18iO; and later became secretary of 
the navy. He was promoted admiral in 
1888. In the war with the United States 
83 


in 1898 he was given command of the fleet 
sent to operate in Cuban waters. After 
Hobson and his companions, who sunk the 
collier at the entrance of Santiago Har- 
bor, were captured by the Spaniards, they 
were handsomely treated by Admiral Cer- 
vera till regularly exchanged. When the 
admiral received orders to attempt an es- 
cape from the harbor of Santiago he saw 
and rcpurted the hopelessness of such an 
undertaking, yet when peremptory orders 
were received he did not hesitate to act 
upon them. The result was one of the 
most thrilling naval encounters in his- 
tory, ending in the destruction of all his 
ships, on July 3. After his surrender 
his dignified bearing and high qualities 
as a naval otllcer, together with the re- 
membrance of his kind treatment of Hob- 
son and his companions, prompted marks 
of exceptional consideration from the 
enited States authorities between the time 
of his surrender and his departure for 
Spain. See CLBA; SAMPSON, \VILLIAM 
TnOMAS; SAXTlAGO DE CUBA; SCHLEY, 
'VINFIELD SCOTT. 
Cesnola, LUIGI PALMA DI, archæologist; 
born near Turin, Italy, June 29, 1832; at- 
tended the Royal :Military Academy; came 
tu the Cnited States in 18fiO; and entered 
the army as colonel of the 4th :New York 
Ca valry; was wounded and captured in the 
battle of Aldie, in June, 18G2. While 
United States consul at Cyprus he made 
archæological explorations, securing a col- 
lection of antiquities which were placed 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City in 1873. He became di- 
rector of the mus('um in 18iS, and died in 
:Kew York City, Kov. 20, 1904. 
Chabert, JOSEPH BER
ARD, MARQUIS DE, 
naval officer; born in Toulon, France, Feb. 
28, 1724; joined the navy in 1741; came 
to America, and fought with the French 
in the Revolutionary 'Var, winning much 
distinction. Later he planned and finisbed 
maps of the shores of North America. He 
was author of 'Voyages sur les cotés de 
l'.1mérique septentrionale. He died in 
Paris. Dec. I. : SO:). 
Chadd's Ford, a town in Delaware 
('lIllllty, Pa., on Brandy\\ ine ('reek, 30 
miles southwest of Philadelphia. The bal. 
tle of Brand,ywine was fought l1ere, Sept. 
11, 1777. 
Chaffee, ADXA RmIA
zA, military offi. 



CHAFFEE-CHAMBERLAIN 


command of the troops which captured 
EI Caney, and practically closed the San- 
tiago campaign. On :May 8, 18t/D, he was 
promoted to colonel of the 8th Cavalry, 
and July 19, 1900, was assigned to com- 
mand the American troops with the al- 
lied armies in China, with the rank of ma- 
jor-general of volunteers. He took an 
active part in the ad\anee on Peking and 
in the establishment of order after the 
capture of the city. After the looting of 
the ancient Imperial Observatory, in Pe- 
king, General Chaffee addressed a strong 
protest against this and similar depre- 
dation!'> to Count yon Waldersee, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied troops. On 
the reorganization of the regular army, in 
IDOl, he was appoinh'll major-gcneral and 
commander of the military division of the 
Philippines, and Jan. 8, ID04, was pro- 
moted lieutenant - general and chief of 
staff. 
Chain, TIlE UUEAT, across the llud- 
son. See CLINTON, FORT. 
Chalmers, GEORGE, historian; born in 
Fochabers, Scotland, in 1742; educated 
at King's College, Aberdeen; studied 
law; came to America in 1763, and prac- 
tised in Baltimore. Being opposed to the 
tain. For seTeral years his regiment was Revolutionary 'Yar he returned to Eng- 
employed in almost continuous service land. His publications relating to the 
against the Indians in the Southwest, enited States include Political Annals of 
where he proved himself a brave and the Prescnt Unitcd Colonics; Opinions 
stubborn fighter. For his gallantry in on Intcresting Sllbjects of Public Laws 
yariou!!! action'3 he was, in March, 1868, and Commercial Policy, arising from 
hre\ etted major, and Feb. 27, I8!)o, lieuten- A merican I ndepcndt"nce; and Mfe of 
ant-colonel. Meanwhile, on July 7, 1888, Thomas Paine. He died in London, May 
he had been promoted to major, and as- 21, 1825. 
signed to the Dth Cavalry, one of the two Chalmette Plantation, La., a few miles 
regiments of regular cavalry composed of helow Kew Orleans on the Mississippi 
colored men. Major Chaffee was in- RinT, where General Jackson repulspd 
f-tructor in eayalry tactics at the Fort an advance of the British. Dec. 28, 1814. 
I.eannworth school for officers in lR!)4- Spe JACKSO
, AXDREW; KEW ORLEAI'IS. 
D6. On June 1, 18!)7, he was promoted to Chamberlain, DA
IEL HEXRY, lawyer; 
lieutenant-colonel of the 3d Cavalry, and horn in ',est Brookfield. Ma!"s., June 23, 
made commandant of the Cavalry School 1835; graduated at Yale College in 1862, 
of Instruction at Fort Riley, which post and at Harvard Law School in 1864; 
he held at the opcning of thc war with entered the rnion army as an officer in 
Spain, in IS!)'3. He was appointed a brig- the 5th :\Iassachusctts Colored Cavalry; 
adier-general of ,olunteers, May 4, 18D8; after the war settled in South Carolina, 
promoted to major-general, July S, fol- of which he "as (Repuhlican) governor 
lowing; honorably discharged from the in 1 R7 4-76. 
volunteer service and reappointed a hrig- Chamberlain, .TosF.pn, stntesman; born 
adier-general, April 13, IR!)f). From De- in London. F.nO'land. in 1836: educated 
<,ember, 18f18, he Rened as <,hief-of-staff nt the Unive;"itv Collpge SC'hool, in 
to the governor-general of Cuba. He had London; and was' mayor of Birmingham 
84 


cer; born in Orwell, 0., April 14, I8-!
; 
entered the rcgular army as a private in 
the 6th Cavalr,y, July 2
, 18tH; soon af- 
terwards was made first sergeant of his 
troop: March 13, 1863, was promoted 
to second lieutenant; Feb. 2
, 186:>, to 
first lieutenant, nnd Oct. 12, 1867, to cap- 
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CHAMBERLAIN-CHAMPE 


and efficient officer, and was in twenty- 
four pitched battles. He was six times 
wounded-three times severely. He was 
designa ted to receive the formal surren- 
dcr of the weapons and colors of Lee's 
army, and was brevetted major-general 
in 1863. He resumed his professional du- 
ties in the coIIege in 1865; was governor 
of 
Iaine in 1866-71; president of Bow- 
doin College in 18il-83; and afterwards 
engaged in writing and lecturing. 
Chambers, \YILLlAM, author; born in 
Peeùle15, Scotland, in 1800; was author 
of Things as they are in America; and 
Slavery and Color in A.meriea; and com- 
piler of a Hand-book of American Liter- 
ature. He died in Edinburgh, May 20, 
1883. 
Chambersburg. See PEN
SYLVANIA. 
Chambly, FORT, CArTGRE OF. In I ii5 
it was supposed by General Carleton that 
the fort at Chambly, 12 miles below St. 
John, at the rapids of the Sorel, the out- 
1880-85; president of the Local Govern- let of Lake Champlain, could not be reach- 
ment Board in 1886; one of the British ed by the republicans so long as the Brit- 
commissioners to settle the North Ameri- ish held the post abo\'e and kept only a 
can fisheries dispute in 1887, and lord feeble garri!"on there. Informed of this 
rector of Glasgow University. In 18!>3 by Canadian scouts, )Iontgomery, besieg- 
he became Secretary of State for the Colo- ing St. .John, sent Colonel Bedel, of New 
nies, and has since held the post. During Hampsllire, with troops to capture the 
1898, and especi:>Jly when the internation- post. lIe was assisted by 
Iajors Brown 
al troubles concerning China were thick- and Livingston. The attack was planned 
ening, he made several notable speeches, by Canadians familiar with the place. Ar- 
,oicing a widespread sentiment in Great tiIlery was placed in bateaux, and, dur- 
Britain that there should be a closer un- ing a dark night, was conwyerl past the 
cIerstanding between the United States and fort at St. John to the head of Cham- 
Great Britain touching their various com- hly Rapids, where the guns were mounted 
mereial interests. In 1888 he married and taken to the place of attack. The 
)[ary, daughter of \YiIIiam C. Endicott, garrison surrendered after making slight 
R('cretary of 'Varin President Cleveland's r('sistance. The spoils \wre a large quan- 
fir!"t administration. tity of provisions and military stores; also 
Chamberlain, .JosnrA LAWREIH'E, miIi- the colors of the ith Regiment of British 
tary officer and educator; born in Bangor, regulars, which were sent to the Conti- 
)[P., Sppt. 8, 1828; graduatf>d at Bow- nental Congress, and were the first tro- 
<loin College in IR:)2. He attended a miIi- phies of war received by that body. This 
tary academy in his boyhood. He was a disa!"ter hastened the downfaIl of St. John. 
professor in llis alma mater from 1855 to See ST. JOII
, f;IECE OF. 
IRfì2, when hp was appointed lieutenant- Champe, Joux, patriot; born in Lou- 
colonel of a )Iainf' regiment, and rose to don county, Va., in 1 ï52; sent to N('w 
brigadier-general of volunteers in the sum- York as a spy after the treason of Ar- 
mf'r of 1864. He was severely woundpd noId, at the request of \Vashington. As 
in the siege of Petersburg, and again at it was also rumored that another Ameri- 
Quaker Roaù in l\I:nch, 1865. In the final can officer (supposed to he Gpneral Gates) 
opf'rationR ending in T.Jee's surren(lcr he was a traitor, Champ was instructed to 
('ommandC'd a division of the Mh Corps. discover thf' second traitor, ani!. if pm:si- 
General Chamherlain was a most active ble, to take Arnold. He left the AllIed- 
H., 


in 18ïO-73. He was elected to Parliament 
from Birmingham as a Liberal Union- 
ist in 18i5, and has since held his seat; 
was president of the Board of Trade in 
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CHAMPION HILLS 


ran camp at Tappan at night, in the COIll'entration of his forces at Edwards's 
character of a de!>erter, was pursued, but I':tatioll, 2 miles from the railway bridge 
reached Paulus Hook, where the British 0' er the Big Black River. While 
herman 
Hf'sels were anchored. After he had been tarried in Jackson long enough to destroy 
examined by Sir Henry Clinton, he was the railwa
's, military factories, arsenal, 
spnt to Arnold, who appointed him a f;er- bridges, cotton factories, stores, and other 
geant-major in a force which he was re- public propert)", the remainder of the army 
cruitinO'. He found evidence which turned their faces towards Vicksburg. 
proved Othat the suspected general was in- Pemberton was at or near Edwards's Sta- 
Ilocent. and forwarded the same to "
ash- tion, with about 2.3.UUU troops and tt'n 
iug-ton. He learned also that Arnold was batteries of artillery. Blair moved tow- 
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a('customed to walk in his garden Hery ards the station, followed h
T )[rClernnnd 
night, and conceived a plan for his capt- 
nd Osterhaus; while McPherson. on an- 
ure. \\ïth a comrade he was to seize other road, kept up communication with 
and gag him, and convey him as a drunk- l\fcClernand. Pemberton had ad,'anced 
en soldier to a boat in waiting. which to Champion Hills, when a note from 
would immediatelv cross to the Xe" .Jer- .Johnston mURed him to send hi!'! trains 
sey shore, where' a number of hor:"emen back to the Rig Black Ri,-er; and he was 
were to be in waiting. Unfortunately, flhout to foIl ow with his troops. when 
on the night set, Arnold changed his quar- Grant, close upon him. compcIled him to 
tel's, and the command of which Champe remain and fight (May lG. 18(3). Gpn- 
"as a memher was ordered to Yirginia. ('Tal Ho,'e
v's division now heM the ndvance 
l.ater he escaped and joined the army of directly in front of Pemherton. At elevpn 
Greene in Korth Ca.rolina. He died in o'clock a hattle began. Hovey's division 
Kentucky, about 17!JS. bearing the brunt. and. after R severe 
Champion Hills, BATTLE OF. Grant, rontest of an hour and a half, his in- 
at JACKSON (q. v.), hearing of the arrival fantry were C'ompeIJed to faIJ back half 
of Johnston and his order for Pemberton a mile to the position of his artillery. Re- 
to strike his rear, perceived the reason inforced. he renewerl the battle with gTeat 
for the sudden evncuation of their post energy. Finally Pemhprton's left began 
by the troops at the capital. No doubt to bend under Logan's spvere pressure. 
they had l"een sent to join Pemberton thnt and. at five o'clock. gave way. The rE'st 
the latter might CTUf'h Grant by the weight of his armv becnme flO confu!òerl and dis- 
of superior numbers. The latter com- heartened that they began to fly. Seeing 
prehended his peril. and instantly took this. Pemherton ordererl hi.. whole army 
measures to meet Pemherton before !iuch to retreat towards the Big mack Rh.er 
 
junction could take place. He ordered a when Grant ordered the fresh brigades 
SG 



CHAMPLAIN 


when that officer conducted back to that 
country the troops who had served in 
France. In 1599 he commanded a vessel 
of the Spanish fleet that sailed to :Mexico, 
and he drew up a faithful account of the 
voyage. On his return he received a pen- 
sion from Henry IV. of France; and he 
was induced by 1\1. de Chastes, gov{>rnor 
of Dieppe, to explore and prepare the way 
for a. French colony in America. Chaste:'! 
had received a charter from the King to 
found settlements in Xew France, and the 
monarch commissioned Champlain lieuten- 
ant-general of Canada. With this author- 
ity, he sailed from Honfleur on March 5, 
1603, with a single vessel, commanded by 
Pont-Grevé, a skilful navigator. In :Ma.y 
they ascended the St. I,awrence and land- 
ed near the site of Quebec, from which 
place Pont-Grevé and five men ascended 
the river in a canoe to 
Lachine Rapids, above 
Montreal. The Indians 
at Stadacona yet re- 
membered Cartier's 
perfidy ( see CARTIER, 
J ACQrES ) , but were 
placable. 
Champlain, on his re- 
turn to France in the 
autumn, found Chastes 
dead and his com'es- 
sions transferred by 
the King to Pierre de 
Gast, the Sienr de 
Monts, a wealthy Hu- 
guenot, who had re- 
ceived the commission 

 of viceroy of Ne\v 
France. The la tter 
made a new arrange- 
ment with Champlain, 
and in March, lG04, he 
sailed with the naviga- 
tor from France with 
four vessel!'!. They lana- 
ed in Nova Scotia, ana 
remained there some 
time planting a settle- 
ment ana e),.ploring the 
neighboring regions; 
and wl1en de Monts re- 
iners. and he was C'arpful1v educate(l for htTn<>d to France. he left Champlain to 
a navigator. Tn early lifp he was in the e"plore HI(' New England coast. He' ,wnt 
cavalry of Rritbmy. Hnrl WHS with his as far south as Cape ['od, and in 1607 re- 
-uncle, pilot-general of the fleets of Spain. turned to France. Having suggested to Dc 
87 


of Osterhaus and Carr to follow with all 
speed, and cross the river, if possible. 
In the retreat Pemberton lost many of 
his troops, made prisoners. This battle 
was fought mainly by Hovey's division of 
McClernand's corps and Logan's and Quin- 
by's divisions (the latter commanded by 
Crocker) of McPherson's corps. The Na- 
tional loss was 2,457, of whom 426 were 
killed. The loss of the Confederates was 
estimated to have been quite equal to 
that of the Nationals in killed and wound- 
ed, besides almost 2,000 prisoners, eigh- 
teen guns, and a large quantity of small- 
arms. Among the killed was General 
Ti]ghman, who was captured at Fort 
Henry the year before. 
Champlain, SAMUEL DE, French navi- 
gator; born in Brouage, Fra.nce, in 15ß7. 
His family had many fishermen and mar- 
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IlInts that a point on the St. Lawrence 
\\ouId be a more eligible site for the scat 
of the projected new empire, Champlain 
was sent to the ri\er in lü08 with Pont- 
Grevé, and, at Staùacona, founded Quebec, 
the Indian name for "the narrows," and 
pronounced KcbLC. There the colonists built 
cabins and prepared to plant. In 1(;09 
Champlain, who had made the 
Ionta- 
gnais Indians on the St. Lawrence his 
friends, marched with them against their 
enemies, the Iroquois. They were joined 
hy a part,}" of Hurons and Algonquins, and 
ascendt'd the Sorel to the Chambly Rap- 
ids, whl'nce Champlain proceeded in a ca- 
noe and discovered a great lake, and gave 
it his own name. On its borders he fought 
and defeated the Iroquois, who fled in 
t<'rror before the fire of his arquebuses. 
lIe returned to France, but went back in 
HìlO, anù the same year was wounded by 
an arrow in a fight with the IroquoiR. 
Again returning to France, he, at the age 


sous, the successor to De :Munts, as vice. 
ro
'. 
In 181.3 he started on his famous cXj1e- 
dition to the Ononùaga Indians. He fol- 
luwed Father Le Caron and his part
 to 
Lake Huron, to which he ga\e the Dame 
of Mer Douce. Returning across the great 
forests, he sailcù with several hundred ca. 
nues down a stream into the Day of 
Quinté, and entered the broad Lake On- 
tario, which he named Lac t;t. Luuis. 
With a considerable war party, chiefly 
Hurons, he cro
sed the lake into the 
country of the Iroquois, in (pre!'ent) Ncw 
York. Hiding their canoC's in the forest, 
they pressed onwa.rd to the Indian post on 
the shore of Onondaga Lake. It was at 
the time of the maize harvest, and the 
Iroquois were attacked in the fields. They 
Htired to their town, which was fortified 
with four rows of palisades. On th
 in- 
side of these were galleries furnished with 
stones and other missiles, and a supply gf 
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of forty-four )"ears, marriC'd a girl of water to eÜingtlish a fire if kindl<,d be- 
twelve; and in lG12 he \nnt back to neath these wooden walls. The Huron!'! 
C:lllada, with the title and powers of were rather insubordinate, and the attaek 
]jC'utenant - governor. under the Prince \\ as inefTedual. Champlain had ('unstruC't- 
of CondÍ', who had succeeded DC' Sois- ed a wooden tower, which was dragged 
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near the palisades, and from the top of ada. He died in Queb
c, Dec. 25, 1635. 
which his marksmen bwept the galleric8 In 1870 a complete collection of his works, 
filled with nak(d Iroquois. But he could including his voyage to Mexico, with fac- 
not control the great body of the Hurons, similes of his maps, was published in 
and, in their furiou8 and tumultuous as- Quebec, edited by Abbés Laverdière and 
sault upon the palisades, they were Casgraiu. 
thrown back in confusion, and could not Champlain, LAKE, OPERATIONS ON. 
be induced to repeat the onset, but re- After the Americans left Canada in sad 
solved to retreat. Champlain, wounded plight in June, 17;6, Carleton, the govern- 
in the leg, was compelled to acquiesce, and or of Canada and general of the forces 
he made his way back to Quebec (1616), there, appeared at the foot of Lake Cham- 
after a year's absence. The same year he plain with a well-appointed force of 13,000 
went to France and organized a. fur-trad- men. Only on the bosom of the lake could 
ing company. they advance, for there was no road on 
On his return to Canada he took with either shore. To prevent this invasion, 
him some Recollet priests to minister to it was important that the Americans 
the colonists and the pagans. The colony should hold command of its waters. A 
languished until lü20, when a more 
ner- flotilla of small armed ves8els was con- 
gctic viperoy gave it a start. Champlain structed at Crown Point, and Benedict 
got pprmission to fortify it, and he return- Arnold was placed in command of them as 
ed with the title and power of governor, commodore. A schooner called the Royal 
taking with him his child-wife. Jesuit Sat'age was his flag-ship. Carleton, m
an- 
priests were sent to Canada as mission- while, had used great diligence in fitting 
aries, and Champlain worked energeti- out an armed flotilla at S1. John for the 
cally for the cause of religion and the ex- recovery of Crown Point and Ticonderoga. 
pans ion of French dominion. In lü28 Sir Towards the close of August, Arnold went 
David Kertk appeared with an English down the lake with his fleet and watched 
fleet before Quebec and demanded its sur- the foe until early in October, when he 
render. Champlain's bold refusal made fell back to Valcour Island and formed 
Kertk retire, but on his way down the his flotilla for action without skill. Carle- 
St. Lawrence he captured the French ton advanced, with Edward Pringle as 
supply-ships. This produced great dis- commodore, and, on the morning of Oct. 
tress in Quebec; and in July of next year II, gained an advantageous position near 
Champlain was compelled to surrender Arnold's vessels. A very severe battle en- 
to Kertk's brothers, and was carried to sued, in which the Royal Savage was first 
England. By a treaty in lü32, Canada crippled and afterwards destroyed. Ar- 
was restored to the French. Champlain no1d behaved with the greatest bravery 
was reinstated as governor, and sailed for during a fight of four or five hours, until 
the St. Lawrence in lG
3. He did not long it was closed by the falling of night. In 
survive, but worked energetically and the darkness Arnold escap('d with his ves- 
faithfully until the last. His wife sur- sels from surrounding dangers and pusllcd 
vived him. She was a Protestant when up the lake, but was overtaken on the 
she was married, but died an Ursuline 13th. One of the vessels, the .Washington, 
nun. Champlain's zeal for the propaga- was run on shore and burned, while Ar- 
tion of Christianity was intense. A eol- nold, in the schooner Congress, with four 
lege was established. at Qupbee, in which gondolas, kept up a running fight for five 
the children of the savages were taught hours, suffering great loss. When the 
and trained in the hahits of civilization. (ongrcss wa.s almost a wreck, Arnold ran 
In 1603 Champlain published an account the vessels into a creek ahout 10 milps 
of his first voyage, and, in lG13 and Hil!), from Crown Point, on the eastern shore, 
a continuation of his narrative. In Hi
2 and burned them. Then he and his little 
they were included in a work of his then force mad!" their way through the woods 
puhlished, which comprised a history of to a place opposite Crown Point, just 
New France from the time of Verrazani's avoiding an Indian ambush, and escapefl 
discoverips to lü31, entitled L('s royagcs to the port whence he started in safety. 
à la "),'oln-c1lc France Occidentalc ct Can- At Crown Point he found two schooners, 
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two galle,ys, one 
loop, and one gondcb- 
all that rl'm:1Ïned of his proud little fleet. 
In the two actions the Americans lost 
about ninety men; the British not half 
that number. General Carleton took pos- 
Et'
sion of Crown Point on Oct. 14, but 
abandoned it in twenty days and returned 
to Canada. 
\\'hen the War of 1812-15 was declared, 
the whole American naval force on Lake 
Champlain consisted of only two boats 
that lay in a harbor on the Vermont shore. 
The British had two or three gunboats, 
or armed galleJ-s, on the 
Richelieu, or Sorel, River, 
the outlet of Lake Cham- 
plain. Some sma II 
vessels were hastily fitted 
up and armed, and Lieut. 
Thomas McDonough was 
8ent to the lake to super- 
intend the construction of 
!'.ome naval vcssels there. 
In the spring of 1813 he 
put two vessels afloat- 
the sloops-of-war GrOlclcr 
and Eagle. Early in 
.June, 1813, some small 
American vessels .were 
attacked near Rouse's 
Point by Rritish gun- 
hoats. ::\[cDonough sent 
the Growler and Eaglr, 
manned by 112 men, un- 
der Lieut. Joseph Smith, 
to look after the matter. 
They went down the 
Sorel, chased three Brit- 
ic;h gunboats flome dis- 
tance down th
 river, 
and were in turn pur- 
f:lwd hy three armed row - galleys, which sloops-of-war, three gunboats, and forty- 
olwned upon the flying sloops with long seven long-boats. They landed on Satur- 
24 - pounders. At the same time a day afternoon, and continued a work of 
land force, Rent out on each side of destruction until ten o'clock the next day. 
the rÌ\'er, poured volleys of musketry General Hampton, who was then at Bur- 
upon th
 American vessels, which were . This engravlnl!: WR!'! made fl.om a draw- 
answered by grape and canister. For Ing In water-colors. of the ROllal Sat.ay(', 
four hours a running fight was kept found hy the late Hen
on .1. Lo
sinl!: among 
up, when a 'heavy shot tore off a plank the papers of General 
dHJJ"lpr, and gave tbe 
first posltl\'e InfOl'mat!on as to the desl/!:D and 
from the Eagle below water, anù she appearanet' of tile .. l"NIIJS FLAO" (l/. t'.I. 
;;;ank immediately. The Growler was displayed by the Americans at eamLrlcJgp on 
disabled and Tun ashore. and the people Jan. 1, 1 'j'jG. 'l'be drawing exhllllte<1, In IH.U\I.'r 
of both vessel'i were made pri
oner!'l. The ('olors. the tl1lrteen stripe!'!. alternate red alII) 
white, with the Bl"Itlsb union (till' ('rO!'!
f'R or 
loss of the -\meriC'am; in kill('d and wound- St. Geor/!:e and St. Andrew) on a blue field 
ed was twenty; that of the Briti::;h almo::;t In tbe dexter corner. 
ÐO 


100. The captured sloops were refitted, 
and named, respectively, Pinch and Chubb. 
They were engaged in the battle off Platts- 
burg the next year, when l\[cDonough 
recaptured them. For a while the British 
were masters of Lake Champlain. This 
loss stimulated McDonough to greater ex- 
ertions. By Aug. 6 he had fitted out 
and armed three sloops and six gunboats. 
At the close of July a British armament, 
under Co!. J. 
[urray, attacked defencelu;s 
Plattsburg. It was composed of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, conveyed in two 
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1ing-ton, only 20 miles di<;tant, with 4,000 
troops, made no attempt to oppose the in- 
vaders. The block-house. arsenal, armory, 
and hospital at Plattsburg were destroy- 


in April, ISG3, Hooker, in command of the 
Army of the Potomac, became impatient, 
and resolved to put it in motion towards 
}{ichmond, notwithstanding his ranks 
were not full. Caval. 
ry unùer Rtoneman 
were sent to destroy 
railwa
's in Lee's rear, 
but were foiled by the 
high water in the 
streams. After a 
pau>òe, Hooker de- 
termined to attempt 
to turn Lee's flank. 
and, for that purpose, 
sent 10,000 mounÜ'd 
men to raid in his 
rear. Then lle moved 36,000 of the 
troops of his I"ight wing across the 
Rappahannock, with orders to halt and 
intrench at Chancellorsville, between thc 
Confederate army near Fredericksburg 
and Richmond. This movement was so 
masked by a demonstration on Lee's 
front by Hooker's left wing, under 
General Sedgwick, that the right was 
well advanced befm'e Lee was aware 
of his peri1. These troops reached Chan- 
cellorsviHe, in a region known as "The 
,n]derness," on the evening of April 30, 
I Rô3, when Hooker expected to see I.ee, 
conscious of danger, fly towards Rich- 
mond. He did no such thing, but proceed- 
ed to strike the National army a hea.vy 
blow, for the twofold purpose of seiÛng 
the communications between the two parts 
of that army and compeHing its command- 
er to figM at a disadvantage. with only a 
part of his troops in hand. Hooker had 
mad(' his headquarters in the spacious 
hI'ick llOuse of 1\[r. Chancenor, and sent 
out Pleasonton's cavalry to reconnoitre. 
A pa.rt of these encountered the Confedpr- 
ate cavalry, under Stuart, and were de- 
fea.t('d. 
Lee had caBed "RtonewaB" .Tackson's 
large force to come up when he perceived 
Redgwick's mon'ments. Lee left Genera] 
]
arly with !>.OOO men and thirt
' cannon 
Early to hold his fortified position at Freder- 
iC'ksburg against Sedgwick. and. at a 1ittle 
prist midnight (
Jay I, 18(3). he put 
Ja.ekson's column in motion towards Chan- 
cpl1orsvil1e. It joined another force under 
General Anderson at eight o'c1oek in the 
morning, and he, in person, led the Con- 
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SCESE OF ARSOLD'S XAVAL BATTLE.* 


ed; also private store-houses. The value 
of public property wasted was $2;J,000, 
and of private merchandise, furniture, etc., 
several thousand donars. Many then went 
on a plundering raid, destroying transport 
vessels and property on shore. Such was 
the condition of naval affairs on Lake 
Champlain at the close of the summer of 
1813. 
Champlin, STEPHEN, naval officer; born 
ill South Kingston, R. I., Nov. 17, 178!); 
,wnt to sea when sixteen J'ears old, and 
commanded a ship at twenty-two. In 
May, 1812, he was appointed sai1ing-mas- 
ter in the navy, and was first in com- 
mand of a gunboat under Perry, at New- 
port, H. I., and was in service on J..ake 
Ontario in the attacks on T..ittle York (To- 
ronto) and Fort George, in 1813. He Join- 
ed Perry on Lake Erie, and commanded 
t.he sloop-of-war Scorpion in the battle on 
Sept. 10, 18 13, firing the first and last gun 
in that action. He was the last surviving 
officer of that engagement. In the foBow- 
in.
 spring. while blockading Mackinaw 
with the Tigrpss, he was attaeked in the 
night hy an overwhelming force, severely 
wounded. and made prisoner. His wound 
trouhled him until his death. and he was 
disabled for any acth'e service forever af- 
tpl"wards. lIe died in Ruffa]o, N. Y., Feb. 
20. 1870. 
ChancellorsviIle, BATTLE OF. 


. ThIs scene Is between Port Kent and 
Plattsburg, on Lake Champlain. we
tern 
shore. On the left Is seen a point of the 
mainland: on the right a part of VaIcour 
I
lanl1. TIetween these Arnold formed his 
little fleet for action. 
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federates to attack the Xational". JIllok- the line to the left of 
IcLaws. Such was 
er had also disposed the latter in battle the general di:;,position of the opposing 
order. A"are of the peril of fighting with armies on the morning of 
Iay 2. 
the 'Vilderness at his back, he had so Lee was unwilling to rii'k a dircct .11- 
disposed his anny as to fight in the open tack on Hooker, and Jackson addsed a 
country, with a communication open with secret flank movement with his entire 
the Happahannock towards Fredericksburg. corps, 60 as to fan on Hooker's rear. Lee 
At elenn o'clock the di,-isions of Griilin he::,itated, but so much did he lean on 
and Humphreys, of Meade's corps, pushed Jackson as adviser and executor that he 
out to the left, in the direction of llanks's consented. "ïth 2.3,000 men Jaekson 
Ford, while Sykes's division of the same made the perilous movement, mar('hing 
corps, supported by Hancock's division, swiftly and steadily through Ule thick 
and forming the centre column, moved woods, with Stuart's cavalry between his 
along a turnpike. Slocum's entire corps, forces and those of the K;tionals. But 
with Howard's, and its batteries, massed the mO\'ement was early discovered; the 
in its rea,r, comprising the right column, Nationals, however, believing it to be a 
marched along a plank road. The battle retreat of the Confederates towards IUch- 
was begun about a mile in ad,'ance of the mond. Sickles pushed forward Birney'R 
Xational works at Chancellorsville, by thp division to reconnoitre, followed by two 
van of the centre column and Confederate brigades of Howard's corps. nirne
 
cavalry. Sykes brought up his entire charged upon the passing column, and 
column, with artillery, and, after a severe captured a Georgia regiment, 500 Rtrong, 
struggle with l\IcLaws, he gained an ad- but was eheC'ked by Confederate artillery. 
vantageous position, at noon, on one of the The Kationals now held the road over 
ridges back of Fredericksburg. Banks's which Jackson was moving. Disposition 
Ford, which Lee had strenuously sought was made to pursue the supposed fugitives, 
to cover, was now virtually in possession when Jackson made a quick and startling 
of the Nationals, and the distance between movement towards ChancellorsvilIe, con- 
Sedgwick, opposite Fredprick
burg, and cealed by the thick woods, at six o'clock 
1 he army at Clmncellorsville was short- in the evening, suddenly burst forth from 
(.ned at least 12 miles. the thickets with his whole force, like an 

Ieanwhile, Slocum and Jackson had unexpected and terrible tornado, and fell 
met and struggl(;d fiercely on the plank with full force upon Howard's corps (the 
road. Perceiving Jackson endeavoring to 11th), with tremendous yells, just as they 
flank Slocum, and his strong column over- were preparing for supper and repose. 
lapping 
ykes's flank, Hooker, fearing his Devens's di,'ision. on the extreme right, re- 
army might he beaten in detail before he ceived the first blow, and almost instant- 
efluld successfully resist the furious on- ly tIle surprispd troops, panic-stricken, 
f"Jn.ught of Jackson, ordered its withdraw- fled to the rpar, eommnnieating their 
al hehind his works at Cllancel1orsville, !1larm to the other divisions of the corps. 
the Confederates following clm;e in the The Confederates captured men and gun
 
rc>ar of the retreating troops. So endC'd find a commanding position, while the 
the movempnts of the day. Hooker's po- fugitives, in evident confusion, rushed tow- 
sition was a strong one. The Kational ards Chanecllorsdlle, upon the po"ition 
line e"tendC'd from the Rappahannock to of Genpral Sehurz, whose division had al- 
the 'Yilderness chureh. 2 miles west of ready retreated. The tidp of affrighted 
Chanepl1orsvil1c. :l\re!1de's corps, with men rolled baek upon General Steinw('hr. 
('oueh's, formed his l('ft; 
locum's, and a 'Yhile the didsions of Deyens and 
di,'i
ion of Sickles's, his cf'ntre. and How- Rell1lr? were rpforming, 
tC'inwellr quick- 
nrd's his rig-ht. with Pleasonton's eayalry Iv changed front. threw llis men hehind 
near. J_ee's forces had the Virginia s
me w
rks, rallied somf' of Schurz's men, 
ca,'alry of Owen and \\Tickham on the and checked the pursuit for a hrief space. 
right, antI Stuart's amI a part of Fitz- nut the overwhelming numbPr of tlH' ('on- 
Il11nh I_ee's on the left. ,reLawf\'s for('es federates speedily ('aptur('d thp work9. 
o(,

lpied the hri{lg-e on thE' east of tl)(' Bi.g These disastprs on tIle right wpre partial- 
Mcadow Swamp, and Anderson's continued ly relieved hy Hooker, who sent forward 
!}'> 
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troops at the double-quick, under Generals some lost ground, and brought back some 
Berry and French, and also a courier to abandoned guns and caissons. During the 
apprise Bickle
, who had pushed some dis- night a new line of intrenchments was 
tance be;yond the N"ational lines, of the thrown up by the Xationals; but Hooker's 
disastcr to the 11th Corps and his own forces were in a very perilous position on 
pcril. He was directed to fall back and Sunday morning, :May 3. When he heard 
attack Jackson's left flank. He was in a of the movement of Jackson on Saturday 
critical situation, but Pleasonton saved morning, he had called from Sedgwick Rey- 
him by a quick and skilful movement, nolds's corps, 20,000 strong, and it arrived 
1!reatIy assisting in checking the pun,uit. the same evening. Hooker's force was 
This was done long enough for Pleasonton 1!OW GO,OOO strong, and Lee's 40,000. Thc 
to bring his own horse-artillery and more fonner ordered Sedgwick to cross the river 
Ulan twenty of Sickles's guns to bear upon and seize and hold Fredericksburg and the 
the Confcderates, and to pour into their heights behind it, and then, pushing along 
ranks a destructiye storm of grape and the roads leading to Chaneellorsville, crush 
canister shot. Generals \Varren and every impediment and join the main army. 
Sickles soon came to Pleasonton's assist- Each army made disposition for' a battle 
allCC, when there was a severe struggle on Sunday morning. Stuart advanced to the 
for the possession of cannon. :Mean. attack with Lee's left wing, and when he 
whil(' Lee was making a strong artillery came in sight of the Nationals he shouted, 
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RUINS OF CHANCELLOR!'VILLE. 


attack upon Hooker's left and centre. 
Soon a great misfortune befell the Con- 
federate commander, in the loss of " Stone- 
wall" .Jackson, the strong right arm of 
his power. .Jackson had sent for Hill, 
and was an'\ious to follow up the advan- 
tage he had gained by extending his lines 
to the left and cutting off Hooker's com- 
munication with the United States Ford. 
While waiting for Hill, he pushed forward 
with his staff, on a personal reconnois- 
sance, and, when returning, in the gloom 
of evening, his men, mistaking them for 
National cavalry. fired upon them and 
mortally woundpd the great leader. 
No more fig-Mingo occurred in that part 
of the field. Birney's dh'is.ion drove back 
the Confederates at midnight, recovered 
D3 


"Charge, and remember Jackson!" \\ïth 
thirty pieces of arti11ery presently in po- 
sition on an elevation, his men made a 
desperate charge under cover of their fire, 
and were soon struggling with Sickles's 
corps and four other divisions. These 
were pushed back, and a fierce battle en- 
sued, the tide of success ebbing and flow- 
ing for more than an hour. During this 
struggle Hooker had been prostrated, and 
Couch took command of the army. Al- 
most the whole National armv bec;me en- 
gaged in the battle, at diff;rent points. 
excepting the troops under :Meade and 
Reynolds. Couch fen haC'k towards the 
Rappahannock, and, at noon, Hooker. hav- 
ing recovered, resumed chief command. 
Lee's army was now united. but Hook- 
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er's was divided. Sedgwick had seriously 
menaced Lee's flank; but haù not joined 
Hooker. After a hard conflict and the 
loss of 1,000 men, Sedgwick had captured 
the Confederate works on the heights back 
of Fredericksburg, and sent Early, their 
defender, flying southward with his shat- 
t('Ted columns. InteIJigence of these events 
HInde Lee e),.,tremely cautiouR. Sedgwick, 
It':n ing GibLon in command at Fredericks- 
hurg, marched for Chance))ors\"Ï))e, when 
Lee was compelled to divide his army to 
])Ieet this new peril. He sent ::\IcLa \vs 
with four brigades to meet Scdgwick. At 

alem church they had a sanguinary con- 
flict. The Confedf'ratcs won, and the lo
scs 
of Sedgwick, added to those sustained in 
the morning, amounted to about 5,000 men. 
Hooker, at the same time, bcemed para- 
IJ7ed in his new position, for his army ap- 
p<,ared being beaten in detail. On the 
foJlowing morning, perceiving that Hook- 
pr's army had be<'n much Htrengtllf'n<,d, 
Lee thought it necessary to drive Sedg- 
wick across the Rappahannock hefore 
again attacking the main Lody. Ear1y 
"aH 
ent to retake the Heights of Freder- 
il'kHburg. and he cut Sedgwick off from 
the city. Early was reinforced by Ander- 

on. hy which Sedgwick was enclosed on 
thr<'e sides. At six o'clock in the evening 
the Confederates attacked him. His forces 
gave way and retreated to Banks's Ford, 
and before morning the remains of Sedg- 
wick's corps had croH
f'd the Rappahan- 
nock over pontoon bridges. Gibbon also 
withdrew from Fredericksburg to }.'al- 
mouth that night, and. on Tuesday, Lee 
had onlv Hooker to contend with. He con- 
cpntrat;d his forc>es to strike Hooker a 
cnIshing blow before night, but a heavy 
rain-f'torm pre"f'ntf'd. Hooker pr
pared 
to retr<,at. and did so on the night of 
)'Iay 5 3nd morning of the 6th, cross- 
ing the Rappahannock and returning to 
the old quarters of the army opposite 
Fn.dericksburg. The 10f'ses of each army 
had heen very heavy. That of the Confed- 
f'rntps was reported at 12.277, including 
2.000 prisoners. and that of the 
ationals 
was 17.HJ7. including about 5.000 prison- 
f'T
. The latter also lost thirtcen heavy 
guns. ahout 20.000 small-arms, seventeen 
colors. and a large amount of ammunition. 
The rnion Generals Berry and Whipple 
were killed. 


Chancery .Jurisdiction. In all the 
crown colonies, excepting New Hampshire, 
the chancery court had been introduced, 
in spite of the colonists, who dreaded its 
prolix proceedings and heavy fees. Wher- 
ever it had been introduced, it wa.s retain- 
ed in the State governments after the 
Re,.olution. In Ncw .Jersey and South 
Carolina the governor was made chancel- 
lor, as in colonial times. In Kew York 
and 
Iaryland a separate olTIcer was ap- 
pointed with that title. In Virginia there 
were several diðtinct chancellors. In Xorth 
Carolina and Georgia the administration 
hoth of law and equity was intrusted to 
the same tribunals. In Pennsylvania a 
limited chancery power was conferred 
upon the Suprcme Court. In Connecti- 
cut the As
embly vested the judicial courts 
with chancf'ry powf'rs in smaller cas<,s, 
rf'scrving to itsdf the dcci
ion in matt<,rs 
of more importance. In New En:!land 
there was such a strong prf'judice against 
chancery practicf' that for many ycars 
there was a restriction to the system of 
common-law remedies. 
Chandler, .Jon:v, legislator; born in 
Epping, N. H., in 17üO. His business 
was that of blacksmith, and he bpcame 
wealthy. With much native talent, he ro
e 
to the places of council1or and Senator 
( 1 S03-5); member of Congress (1805-8); 
and, in July, 1812, was commissioned 
a brigadier-gf'nera1. \" ounded and made 
prisoner in the battle at Stony Creek, in 
Canada, he was soon afterwards f'X- 
changed. From 1820 to 182!) he was 
rnited States Senator fom 
Iaine, one 
of the first appointed from that new State. 
From 1820 to lR37 he was collector of the 
port of Portland. He became a major- 
general of militia, and held several eivil 
local offices. He died in Augusta, l\le., 
Sept. 2;:). 1841. 
Chandler, WILLIA
[ EATO:V; born in 
Concord, N. H., Dec. 28, 183;'); gradu- 
ated at the Harvard Law School, and 
admitted to the bar in 1855; appointed 
reporter of tbe Kew Hampshire Supreme 
Court in IS;)!); was a member of the Xew 
Hamp
hire House of Representatives in 
IH02-18G-t-. being twice elected speaker. 
In 18fi;) Pr<,sident Uncoln appointed him 
judge-advocatf'-g<,neral of the navy. and 
soon afterwards he was made Assistant 
Secrctary of the Treasury. He resigned 
94: 
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in 1867, and began practising law in New 
Hamp:;llÍre. During the Presidential 
rampaigns of 1868, 1872, and 1876 he nm- 
dered effective work for the Republican 
party as sf'cretary of the Kational Repub- 
lican Committee. After the campaign of 
1876 he was active in the investigation of 
the electoral counting in Florida and 
South Carolina; and in 1878-79 was an 
important witness in the cipher despatch 
in\"estigation. He was appointed solicit- 
or-general of the United States, :March 23, 
1881, but his nomination was rejected by 
the Senate; and in 1882-8.3 \Va.s Secretary 
of the K a vy. In 1887, 1889, and 1895 he 
was elected "Cnited States Senator; in 
Inoo was defeated; in 1901 president of 
the Spanish Treaty Claims Commission. 
Chandler, ZACHARIAH, legislator; born 
in Bedford, N. H., Dec. 10, 1813; settled 
in Detroit, 
Iich., in 1833. In 1857 he 
was elected United States Senator, and 
held the seat until 1874, when he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Interior; and in W. I., for the same purpose. 'Vith a col- 
1879 was again elected to the Senate. He league he occasionally olIiciated in the 
was active in the organization of the Re- pulpit until 1840, when he resigned. In 
publican party; and sent a famous letter to August, 1842, he delivered his last public 
Governor Blair, of 
Iichigan, on Feb. 11, address at Lenox, l\Iass., in commemora- 
18ül, in which he used the words, "With- tion of the abolition of sla.very in the 
out a little blood-letting this Union will West Indies. Mr. Channing contributed 
not, in my estimation, be worth a rush." much towards stimulating anti - slavery 
He died in Chicago, Ill., Nov. I, 1879. feeling. He died in Bennington, Vt., Oct. 
Channing, EDWARD, historian; born in 2, 1842. 
Dorchester, Mass., June 15, 1856; was Chantilly, BATTLE OF. On the morn- 
graduated at Harvard College in 1878; ing after the second battle at Bun Run 
and became Professor of Historv there. Pope was joined at CentreviHe by the 
His publications include The. United corps of Franklin and Sumner. The nðt 
States, 1ì65-1865
. A Student's History of day (Sept. 1, 1862), Lee, not disposf'd 
the United States; Town and Oounty to make a direct attack upon the Nation- 
Got'ernment in the English Oolonics of 31s, sent Jackson on another flanking 
Xorth Ameriea
. Narraganset Planters
. movement, tlw latter taking with him 
Oompanions of Oolumbus, in Justin \Yin- his own and Ewell's division. 'Vith in- 
Bor's N01"rative and Oritical History of structions to assail and turn Pope's right, 
A merica_: Guide to Study of American he crossed Rull Run at Sudley Ford, and, 
History (with Albert B. Hart) ; and Eng- after a while, turning to the right, turn- 
lish History for Americans (with Thomas ed down the Little River pike, and march- 
W. Higginson). f'd towards Fairfax Court - house. Pope 
Channing, \VILUAM ELLERY, clergy- had prepared to meet this mOVf'ment. 
man; born in Newport, R. I., _\pril 7, Heintzelman and Hooker were ordered to 
1780; graduated at Harvard in 1798 different points, and just before sunset 
with highest honors; was a teaeher in a Reno met Jackson's advance (Ewell and 
private family in Richmond, Va., for a Hill) near Chantilly. A eold and drench- 
year afterwards; and, returning in feeble iug rain was falling, but it did not pre- 
health in 1802, studied theology, and be- vent an immediate engagement. Very 
came pastor of the Federal Street Church soon McDowell, Hooker. and Kearny came 
in Boston, June 1, 1803. All through to Reno's assistance. A very severe battle 
95 


his laborious life he suffered from 
ill - health. In 1822 he sought physi- 
cal improvement by a voyage to Eu- 
rope, and in 1830 he went to St. Croix, 
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raged for some time, wllPn Gen. Isaac .J. 
Stevens, leading Heno's second division 
in person, was shot dead. His command 
feU back in disorder. Seeing this, Gen. 
Philip Kearny advanced with his division 
and I"cnewed the action, sending llirncy's 
hrigade to the front. A furious thunder- 
storm was then raging, which made the 
use of ummunition very difficult. Unheed- 
ing this. Keal"ny brought forward a bat- 
tery and planted it in position him- 
sclf. Then, perceiving a gap caused by 
the retirement of Stevens's men, he push- 
ed forward to reconnoitre, and was shot 
dead a little within the Confederate lines, 
just at sunset, and the command of his 
division devolved on Birney, who instant- 
l,r made a bayonet charge with his own 
hrigade of New York troops, led bJ' Colo- 
nel Eagan. The Confederates were pushed 
hack some distance. Birney held the field 
that night, and the hroken and demoral- 
ized army was withdrawn within the lines 
at Washington the next day. See KEAR
Y, 
PUIT.II'. 
After the battle at Chanti11y, the .Army 
of Virginia was merged into the Army of 
the Potomac, and General Pope returned 
to service in the \Vest. The loss of Pope's 
army. from Cedar Mountain to Chantilly, 
in ki11ed. wounded, prisoners, and mi!'sing, 
was estimated at 30,000. Lee's losses 
during the same time amounted to about 
1[>,000. He claimed to have taken 7,000 
prisoners, with 2,000 sick and wounded, 
thirty pieces of artillery, and 20,000 
small-a.rms. Of the !H.OOO veteran troops 
from the Peninsula, lying near, Pope re- 
ported that only 20,500 men had joined 
him in confronting J
ee. 
Chapelle, PLAf'IDE LoUIS, clergyman; 
horn in ::\Iende, France, Aug. 28, 184
. 
He came to the United States in 18!)!); and 
was graduated at St. Mary's College, and 
ordained a Roman Catholic priest in 1865. 
For fi,.e years hc was a missionary, amI 
from IBiO to IS!)} held pa!'torates in 
Baltimore and \Yashington. Ill' was made 
coadjutor archbishop of Santa Fé in IS!)!; 
archbishop in IS!)4; and archbishop of 
Xcw Qrleans in 1897. In IRfJ8 he was 
appoinh.d Apostolic Delegate to Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. After a 
hrief sen-ice in Cuba he wcnt to the Philip- 
pines in IUOI and aided in c:-tahli!'hing 
ci, il gm ernment. 


Chaplain, originally a derg
.n1an who 
p<,rfornJell di,"ine s('l'viee in a ('hapel, for a 
prince or nobleman. In the l'llited Rtates 
one who hulds di,"ine sC'n-ice in the army 
or navy or for anJ' public body. 
Chaplin's Hills, BATTLE OF. 
PElutYHLLE. 
Chapultepec, B.\TTLE (w. The dty (If 
l\IeÀico stands un a slight sweU uf gru
lIlll. 
near the c('ntre of an irregular ba
in, and 
eneircled by a broad and deep navigahle 
ca.nal. The approaches to the city are 
over elevated causeways, flanked hy ditch- 
es. From these the capital is entered hy 
arched gateways; and these, when the 
victorious Americans approached the city 
(Augw.t, 1847), were strongly fortifi<,d. 
When EI Molino del Rev and Casa de 
1\lata had been captured (Sept. 8, 184i), 
the castle of Chapultepec alone remained 
as a defence for the city-this and it,;; 
outworks. The hill, steep and rock)', 
rises LiO feet above the sUlToundinO' cuun- 
try. The castle wa" built of heavy ston(' 
masonry. The whole fortr<,ss was 900 feet 
in length, and the tcrrrpicin and main 
buildings GOO feet. TI1f' castle \Va!' about 
IOU fe('t in hcight, and presented a spkn- 
did specimen of military architecture. A 
dome, rising about 
O feet aho,"e the waUs, 
gave it a grand appearance. Two strong- 
ly built waUs surrounded the whole struct- 
ure, 10 feet apart and 12 or 15 feet high. 
The works were thoroughly armed, and 
the garri!'on, among whom were some ex- 
pert French gunners, Was commalll]<,d by 
General Bravo. The whole hill was spotted 
with forts and outworks. 
To <'arry this strong post with the 
least loss of men, Scott determined to 
batter it with hea"v cannon. Accord- 
ingly, on the night' of R<,pt. 11, four 
ba tteries of hea.vy cannon were erect<,d 011 
a hiìl between Tucabaya and Chapult<,- 
pec, commanded respecti,'elJ' hJT Captain,;; 
Drew, Ha:rnes. and Brooks. and Lieut<,n- 
ant Stone. Tllf'Y were placed in position 
hy the engin<,er officers IIu
er and L<,c 
(the latter afterwards commander-in-chid 
of the Confed<,rate army). On the morn- 
ing of the 12th thes; hatteries opened 
fire, every baU crashing through the cas- 
tle, and ewry shell tearing up the ram- 
parts. The fire of the ::\[exicans was not 
less severe, allll this dtwl of grf':tt guns 
was kept up aU day. The ne),.t morning 
!}(; 


See 



was soon taken and the American flag un- 
furled over the ramparts amid prolonged 
cheers. 
.Meanwhile Quitman's column had moved 
along a causeway, 
captured two bat- 
teries, and joined 
Pillow's column 
in time to share in 
the work of accom- 
plishing a final 
victory. Together 
they took the 
strong castle of 
Chapultepec, and 
scattered its de- 
fcnders in every 
direction. It was 
literally torn in 
picces; and with- 
in, a crowd of 
prisoners of all 
grades were seized, 
among them fifty 
general officers. 
There were also 
100 cadets of the 
::\[ilitary College, 
the latter" pretty 
little boys," wrote 
an American offi- 
cer, .. from ten to 
sixteen years of 
age." Several of 
their little com- 
panions had been 
assail the works on the west side, while killed," fighting Jike demons." The fugi- 
Quitman made a demonstration on the tives fled to the city, along an aqueduct, 
easterly part. Both columns were pre- pursued by General Quitman to the very 
('('ded by a strong party-that of Pillow gates engaged all thc way in a running 
by 2jO of \Vorth's division, commanded fight, which was sometimes severe. See 
1,y Captain 
fcKcnzie; and that of Quit- T.EE,ROBERTEDWARD; .MEXICO, WAR WITH; 
man by thc same number, commanded by PILI.OW, GIDEO
 JOHNSON; QUIT}IAN, 
Captain Carey. Ea('h storming party was JOHN A
THO
Y; \YORTH, \VILLIAM JEN- 
furnished with scaling-ladders. While r.:IXs. 
the troops were admncing the American Charles I., King of England; second 
hatterie.;; kept up a continuous fire over son of James l.; was born at Dunferm- 
their heads upon the works to preyent re- line, Scotland, Kov. 1!), woo. The death 
inforcements reaching the Mexicans. Pil- of his elder brother, Henrv, in 1612, made 
low's column bore the brunt of the battle. 11im heir-apparent to the throne, which he 
It first carried a redoubt, and drove the ascended as King in IG2:>. He sought the 
::\[exicans from shelter to shelter. At hand of the infanta of Spain, but finally 
length the ditch and the wall of the main married (1625) Henrietta ::\Ia.ria, daugh- 
work were reached; the Rcaling-Iadders tel' of Henry IY. of France. She was a 
nnd fascÏnes were brought up and planted I
oman Catholic, and had heen procured 
by the storming pa rties; and the work for Charles by the infamous Duke of 
II.--G !17 
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(13th) troops moved to assail the works, 
at their weakest point, in two columns, 
one led by General Pillow and the other 
h
' General Quitman. Pillow marched to 
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CHARLES II 


throne, May 8, 1660. He was a very prof- 
ligate monarch-indolent, amiable, and un- 
scrupulous. He misgoverned England 
twenty-five years in an arbitrary manner, 
and disgraced the nation. He became a 
Roman Catholic, although professing to be 
a Protestant; and, when dying from a 
stroke of apoplexy, Feb. 6, 1685, he eon- 
fessed to a Homan Catholic priest, and 
received extreme unction. The throne de- 
scended to his brother James, an avowed 
Roman Catholic. See JA
tES II. 
In 
Iarch, 1663, Charles II. granted to 
several of his courtiers the vast domain of 
the Carolinas in America. They were 
men, most of them past middle life in 
;years, and possessed of the" easy virtues" 
which distinguished the reign of that 
profligate monarch. They begged the do- 
main under pretence of a "pious zeal for 
the propagation of the Gospel among the 
heathen," while their real object was to 
rob the "ll('athen" of these valuable 
lands and to accumulate riches and honors 
for themselves. It is said that when t}wse 
petitioners appeared before Charles in the 
gardens at Hampton Court, and presented 
their memorial so full of pious pretensions, 
the monarch, after looking each man in 
the face for a moment, with a merry 
twinkle in his eyes, burst into loud laugh- 
ter, in which his audience join{'d involun- 
Maria, daughter of Henry IV. of France, tarily. Then taking up a little shagg-y 
and si",ter of the then reigning King' of spaniel, with large meek eyes, and holding 
that realm. As the fortunes of his father it at arm's-length before them, he said, 
waned, his mother returned to France, ,. Good friends, here is a model of piety 
98 


Buckingham, whose influence over the 
J oung King was disastrous to England 
and to the monarch himself. 
Charles was naturally a good man, but 
his education, especially concerning the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings and 
the sanctity of the royal prerogative, led 
to an outbreak in England which cost 
him his life. Civil war began in 1641, 
and ended with his execution at the be- 
ginning of 164U. His reign was at first 
succeeded by the rule of the" Long Parlia- 
ment," and then by Cromwell-a half- 
monarch, called the "Protector." After 
various vicissitudes during the civil war, 
Charles was captured, and imprisoned in 
Carisbrooke Castle, in the Isle of Wight, 
from whence he was taken to London at 
the close of 16.18. He was brought to trial 
bdore a. special high court in Westmin- 
ster Hall on Jan. 20, 1649, on the 2ïth 
was condemned to death, and on the 30th 
was beheaded on a scaffold in front of the 
banqueting-house at \Vhitehall. 
Charles had eight children by his queen, 
Henrietta, sh;:' of whom survived him. 
H is family was driven into exile; but a 
little more than eleven ;years after his 
dea th his eldest son, Charles, ascended 
the throne as King of Great Britain. The 
son held much more intimate relations, 
as monarch, with the English-American 
colonies than the father. 
Charles II., King of England; son and 
successor of Charles I.; born in London, 
::\lay 29, 1630. His mother was Henrietta 
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where the son joined her; and, at the 
J lague, he heard of the death of his parent 
by the axe, when he assumed the title of 
King, and was proclaimed such at Edin- 
burgh, Feb. 3, 1649. lIe was crowned at 

cone, Scotland, Jan. I, lü.J 1. After an 
unsuccessful \\ arfare with Cromwell for 
the throne, he fled to Paris; and finally he 
became a resident of Breda, in Belgium, 
whence he was called to England by a 
vote of Parliament, and restored to the 
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and sincerity which it might be wholesome landed at different points. Then the com- 
for you to copy." Then, tossing the little mander made a peremptory demand for 
pet to Clarendon, he said, "There, Hyde, the surrender of the city, threatening to 
is a worthy prelate; make him archbishop take it by storm in case of refusal. Gov- 
of the domain I shall give you." With ernor 1\1oore, apprised of the expedition, 
grim satire, Charles introduced into the was prepared for it. When the flag ar- 
preamble of their charter that the peti- rived with the demand for a surrender, 
tioners, "excited with a laudable and pi- he had so disposed the provincial militia 
ous zeal for the propagation of the Gospel, and a host of Indian warriors that it gave 
have begged a certain country in the parts an exaggerated idea of the strength of the 
of America not yet cultivated and planted, Carolinians. Before the messenger had 
and onlJr inhabited by some barbarous peo- made any extended observations he was 
pIe who have no knowledge of God." See dismissed with the defiant reply that the 
KORTH CAROLl
A; SOUTH CAROLI
A. people were ready to meet the promised 
Charleston, city, port of entry, and attack. That night was passed in quiet; 
commercial metropolis of South Carolina; but at dawn a strong party of Carolinians 
on a peninsula between the Cooper and on the shore, led by the governor and 
Ashley rivers, which unite in forming an Colonel Rhett, made a furious assault 
admirable harbor; 82 miles northeast of upon the invaders; killed many, captured 
Savannah, Ga. The city was founded in more, and drove the remnant back to their 
lG80 by an English colony; was occupied ships. Meanwhile the little provincial 
by the British in 1780-82; and \vas the navy, lying in the harbor, prepared to at- 
State capital till 1790. It has been the tack the invading squadron, when the 
E.cene of many stirring and historical French admiral, amazed by this display of 
events. The celebrated Democratic Na- \'alor, hoisted hi!'! anchors and fled to sea. 
tional Convention of 18GO was opened A French war-ship, uninformed of these 
here, and after the split among the dele- events, soon afterwards sailed into the 
gates an adjourned seRsion was held in harbor with troops, and was captured. 
Baltimore. It was the birthplace, the TIle victory was complete, and the Span- 
same year, of the Secession movement; the iards became circumspect. 
fhst act of hostility to the national gov- In the RCI'ol1ttionary lVar.-ln the 
ernment occurred here (see SU
tTER, FORT; spring of Iï76 a. considerable fleet, un- 
BEAUREGARD, PIERRE GUSTAVE TOUTANT); del' Admiral Sir Peter Parker, sailed 
was besieged and bombarded during the from England with troops, under Earl 
last two years of the war; and was evacu- Cornwallis, to operate against the coasts 
ated by the Confederates on Feb. 17, 18G5. of the Southern provinces. This arma- 
On Aug. 31, 188G, a large part of the city ment joined that of Sir Henry Clinton 
was destroyed by an earthquake, in which at Cape Fea.r. After some marauding 
many lives were lost. operations in that region, the united 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, forces proceeded to Charleston Harbor, to 
the foreign trade of the port was: lm- make a combinl'fl attack by land and water 
ports, $1,124,GïI; exports, $7,131,720. In upon Fort Sullivan. on Sullivan's Island, 
1899 the assessed valuation of all ta,<able and then to seize the city and province. 
property was $17.293,458. The population The Southern patriots had cheerfully re- 
i'! 18!)0 was 54,935: in 1900, 55.807. sponded to the call of Gonrnor Rutledge 
History.-Provoked by thE' attack on St. to comE' to the defence of CharlE'ston. and 
Augustine by the South Carolinians in 1700, about 6.000 armed men wen' in the vicin- 
the Spaniards fitted out an expedition to ity when the enemy appeared. The city 
retaliate. It consisted of five vessels of and eligible points near had been forti- 
war, under the eommand of the French Ad- fied. Fort Sullivan was composed of pal- 
miral Le Feboure, bearing a large body of metto logs and earth. armed with twenty- 
troops from Havana. It was proposed to si,< cannon. and garrisoned by about 500 
conquer the province of South Carolina men, chiefly militia. under Col. \Villiam 
and attach it to Spani
h territory in Flor- ::\[oultrie. It commanded the channel kad- 
ilIa. T}w squadron crossed Charleston Bar ing to the town. Gen. Charles Lee, who 
()Iar, 170G), and about 800 troops were had been ordered by "Tashington to watch 
9{) 
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the movcments of Clinton, had made his less than 2,000 ct1"edi\'e troops, under 
way southward, and arriHd at Charleston General Lincoln, who cast up intrench- 
on June 4, but was of no service whatever. ments acrOf;S Charle
t(ln Xeck. COIllmo- 
Late in the month Clinton had landed ùore Whipple had sunk some of his armed 
troop
 on Long Island, which was sepa- n:ssels in the channcJs of the harbor, after 
rated from Su]]ivan's Island by a shaUow transferring the cannon aud seamen to 
creek. There he erected batteries to eon- the land fortifications. Fort :\Ioultrie \Va" 
front those on SuUivan's Island, and weU garrisoned. The invading troops 
awaited the signal for attack by Parker. appeared before the defences of CharJcs- 
It was gi\.en on the morning of June 28, ton March 2
1, and the fleet entered the 
and a terrible storm of shot and sheU was harbor, unmolested, ApriJ D. 
poured upon the fort, with very JittJe On the foHowing day Clinton and Ar- 
effect, for the spongy palmetto logs would blltlmot demanded the surrender of the 
not fracture, and the baBs were embed- city, which was promptJy rehlf;ed, and a 
ded in them. The conflict raged for al- sie
e began. On the 13th Lincoln and a 
most ten hours between the fort and the council of ofJicers considered the propriety 
lIeet, and the latter was terribly shat- of evacuating the city to save it from de- 
tcred. struction, for the American troops were 
Meanwhile Clinton had endeavored to too few to hope for a successful defence. 
pass over to SuUivan's Island with 2,000 It was then loo late, for cavalry, sent out 
men, but was kept back by the determined to ke('p open communications with the 
troops under Colonel Thomp!'>on with two country, had been dispers('d by the Brit- 
cannon and deadly rifles. The fire from ish troopers. The arrival of C01"l1wa11is 
the fleet slackened at sunset, and ceased (April I!)) with 3,000 fre!'>h troops rendcr- 
at nine o'clock, The admiral's flag-ship, cd an e\'acuation impossible. The siege 
Bristol, and another were nearly a wreck. continued about a month. Fort :\[ou1tric 
The flag-ship was pierced by not less than surrendered on l\Iay G, when a third de- 
seventy balls. AU but two of the vessels mand for the surrender of the city was 
(which were destroyed) withdrew. The made and refused. Late on the succeed- 
British lost in the engagement 225 men ing evening a severe cannonade was open- 
kiJIed and wounded, while the Americans ed upon it from land and water. 
\U night 
10st but two killed and twenty-one wound- long the thunder of 200 heavy guus shook 
ed. Three days afterwards the British all the city, and fiery bombsheUs were raine(l 
departed for New York; and the fort, so upon it, setting the town on fire in dif- 
galJantJy defended. was eaUed Fort Moul- f('rent places. 
trie in honor of its commander. At two o'clock on the morning of the 
Sir Henrv Clinton sailed from Xe\V 12th Lincoln proposed to yield, and on 
York on Ch;istmas Day, Iii!). for the pur- that day the city and garrison were sur- 
pose of invading South Carolina. He took rendered, and the latter, as weU as the 
with him thf' main body of his army, leav- aclult citizens, became prisoners of war. 
ing General Knyphausen in command in The latter were paroled; and by this ex- 
1"\('w York. The troops were borne by a traordinary proceeding Clinton 
ould boast 
British flef't. commanded by Admiral Ar- of over 5.000 eapth'es. The city was 
l-1uthnot, who had 2,000 marines. They en- given up to pillage hy the Britif;h and 
countered heavy storms off Cape Hatteras, H(,f;sian troops, \\l1('n the \\ hole amount 
which scattered the fleet. One vessel. ladm of plundf'r was appraised for distribution, 
with heavy battery-cannon. went to the it aggregated in value $1,500.000. Clin- 
bottom. Another, bearing He!'!sian troop!'!. ton and his major-generals each received 
was driven across the Atlantic. and daf;}wd about $20.000. How'ps w('re riflpd of 
on the shore of Englanrl. The troops land- plate. and f;la\'es \nr(' s('i7('d, drin>n on 
('d on island!' below Charleston. and it was board the ships, and !"('nt to the "'est 
late in Fehrl1arv before the scatt('red Brit- Indies to he f;old. f;0 as to swp]] the mon('y- 
ish forces appe.ared on St. John's Island. gains of the conquerors. Onr 2.000 mpn 
in sight of the wf'althy cit
.. containing a and wmnc>n. without regard to the separa- 
population of 15.000 inhabitants. white tion of familief;. were f;('nt at one emharka- 
and black. The city was then defended by tion: and only upon the promif;e of un- 
100 
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conditional lo
'alty to the crown was 
Bl'itish pwtection offered to citizens. In 
utter violation of the terms of surrender, 
a large number of the leading mcn of 
Charleston were takcn from thcir beds 
( . \. ugust ) b.r armed men, and thrust on 
ùoard filthy prison-ships, undcr the false 


thousands of voices exclaimed, "God bless 

'ou, gentlemen! \Velcome! welcome!" 
Before night the British squadron (about 
300 vessels) crossed the bar, and the last 
sail was seen like a white speck just as 
tbe sun went down. 
The Democratic COllvention.-On April 
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accusation of being concerned in a con- 23, 18GO, about GOO representatives of 
f'piracy to hurn the town and murdcr the the Democratic party assembled in con- 
I (,yal inhahitants. vention in the hall of the South Caro- 
The evacuation of the city took place lina In
titute in Charleston, and chose 
on Dcc. 14, lï82. GE
. ALEXANDER LES- CALEB CUSIIIXG (q. v.), of :!\Iassachu- 
I.IE (q. l'.) had levelled the fortifications sctts, their chairman. From the first 
around thc city, and demolished Fort hour of the session knowing ones dis- 
.J ohnson, on St. John's Islaml, near covered omens of an impending tem- 
hy, on the morning of the 13th. The pest, which might topple from its foun- 
American army slowly approached the dations their political organization. :1\[1'. 
city that day, and at dawn the next Cushing's opening address to the com'en- 
morning the Rritish marched to Gads- tion pleased them. In it he declared it 
dcn's wllarf and. emùarked. An Amer- to be the mission of the Democratic party 
iean dctachmcnt took formal possession "to reconcile popular freedom with con- 
of the town. At 3 p.-u. General Greene stituted ordE'r," and to maintain "the 
pscorted Gow'rnor :\[athews and othcr sacred reserYed rights of the sovereign 
civil offi(,í'rs to the town-haH, the troops States." He charged the Republicans with 
greí'tí'd on their way by chí'ers from "laboring to overthrow the Constitution." 
windows and balconies, and even from He declared that the Republicans were 
home-top". Handkerchiefs waved, and aiming to produce "a perpetual sectional 
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conspiracy," "hich would "hurry the 
country on to civil war," and that it was 
"the high and noble part of the Demo- 
cratic party of the Cnion to withstand 
-to strike down and conquer-these 
banded enemies of the Constitution." 
This speech was applauded by an but 
the extreme pro-slavery wing of the cun- 
vention, who, it is said, desired rather to 
"strike down" the Democratic party, to 
obtain more important advantages for 
themselves. They had come instructed to 
demand from the convention 
a candidate and an avowal of 
principles which should prom- 
ise a guarantee for the speedy 
recognition by tIle national 
government and the people, 
in a political way, of the sys- 
tem of slavery as a national 
institution. 
The most prominent candi- 
date for the Presidency in the 
convention was Stephen A. 
Douglas, who was commit- 
ted to an opposite policy con- 
cerning slavery, and who!'e 
friends would never vote for 
the demands of the extreme 
pro-slavery men. This the lat- 
ter well knew. They also knew 
that the rejection of l\Ir. 
Douglas by the representatives of the slave- dential electors-li2 against 127. They 
holders would split the Democratic party, offered to adopt a resolution expressive 
and they resolved to act, it is said, in of their willing-ness to ahid{' hy any de- 
accordance with their convictions. They eision of the f;upreme Court of the United 
held the dissevering wedge in their own States. To this concession Rutler ob- 
hands, and they determined to use it with jected, and three reports from the com- 
effect. A com
ittee of one delegate from mittpe went into the connntion-a ma- 
each State was appointpd to prepare a jority and a minority report. and one 
platform of principles for the action of from l\Ir. Butler. A warm df'hatp en- 
the eonvpntion. nEX.TA
[J
 F. RrTI.ER sued, and A\'ery, from :Korth Carolina, 
(q. v.) of )fassachusetts, proposed in that declared that the doctrine of popular !!ov- 
committee to adopt the doctrine of the ereignty-the authority of the people con- 
right of the people in any State or Terri- cerning slaveQ'-was as dangerous as 
tory to decide whether slavery should or that of congressional interferenf"'e \\ ith 
should not exist within its borders. the in"titution. The debate continupd 
This was rejected by seventeen States until the 2nth, and the next morning 
(only two of them free-labor Statps) a vote was taken. 
against fifteen. This was the entering The minority report. in favor of popu- 
of the dissevering wcdge. The majorit
. lar sovcreignt)', was adopted hy a flf"'cided 
now offered to accept that doctrine, with ma.iority, when '''alker, of Alahama, 
an additional resolution declaring that, in afterwards the Confedprate RpC'rptary of 
the spirit of Judge Taney's opinion (see 'Val'. announced that the dele!!"ates from 
DRED SCOTT CASE), neither Congress nor his f;tatp would "ecede from the eonvpn- 
any other legislative body had a right to tion. The movement was preconcerted. 
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interfere with slavery anywhere, or to 
impair or destroy the right of property 
in slaves by any legislation. This was 
a demand for the Democratic party to 
recognize slanQ' as a sacred, pprmanent, 
and national institution. 
The minority, composed wholl
' of dele- 
gates from the free-labor States, resolved 
that the limit of conce!'>sion to the de- 
manùs of the Southern politicians wa!! 
reached, and they would yield no further. 
They represented a majority of the Pr{1si- 
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This delegation was followed by those of of war at the beginning of 1863, its 
other slave-labor States, and the seceders possession was coveted by the national 
assembled in St. Andrew's Hall, to pre- government because of the salutary moral 
pare for an independent political organ- effect which such a conquest would 
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CHARLESTOY DURI),G THE CIVIL WAR. 


ization. The disruption of the Demo- pl'Oduce. A strong effort to accomplish 
cratic part)', as represented in the con- that end was made in the spring of 
vention, was now complete. When D. C. 1863. On April 6 Admiral Dupont cross- 
Glenn, of l\Iississippi, announced the se- ed CharIe!'>ton TIar with nine "mon- 
ce!'>sion of the delegation from his State. itors," or turreted iron vessels, leaving 
he said: "I ten Southern members, and five I!unhoats outside as a reserve, and 
for them I tell the North, that in less proceeded to attack FORT 
r
[TER (q. v.) 
than sixty days you will find a united -the most formidable object in the way 
t;outh standing side by side with us." to the city. At the same time, a land 
There was great rejoicing in Charles- force near at hand. 4.000 stl'Ong. un- 
ton that night because of this secession, del' Gen. Truman Se
'mour, took a masked 
for the politicians were aware that the position on Foll
r Island, ready to co- 
scheme for disunion was ripe for execu- operate, if necesHary. The military works 
tion. The seceders organized a "Con- that defended Charleston were numerOus 
stitutional Convention," with .Tames \. and formidable. Between Forts Sumter 
Bayard. of Delaware, as chairman. They and Moultrie the sea was strewn with 
called the body they had left the" Rump torpedoes, and there were other form i- 
Convention." On :\Iay 3 they adjournf"'d, dable obstructions. On Morris Island, 
to meet in Richmond, Ya., in .June. The abreast of Fort Sumter, was a strong 
regular convention also adjourned. to work, caned Fort \Yagner. Dupont's 
meet in naltimore .June 18. Hee nALTI- squadron lay quietly within the bar until 
MORE. noon of April 7, when it advanced direct- 
In the Civil 'War.-Although Charles- ly upon Sumter, intending not to reply to 
ton had become a comparatively un- any attack from Fort \Vagner. The 
important point in the grand theatre Treehau,ken led. Dupont was ignorant 
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of the navy, and lai' Charleston in ashcs 
by firing shells, if it should not be 
Furrendered. 
As Dupont did not approve this plan, 
Admiral Dahlgren took his place in July. 
Gillmore had batteries constructed, un- 
der the direction of General Yogdes, on 
the northern end of Folly Island. This 
work was completely masked by a pine 
forest. \Yhen all was in readincss, Gen. 
\I- 
frcd H. Terry was sent, with nearly 4,000 
troops, up the Stono Rivcr, to make a de- 
monstration against James Island to ma:-.k 
Gillmore's real intentions, and Col. T. W. 
Higginson, with somc ncgro troops, went up 
the Edisto to cut the railway communica- 
tion between Charleston and Savannah. 
Thirty hours after Terry's departure 
Gen. George C. Strong silently em harked 
2,000 men in small boats and crossed over 
to Morris Island before dawn (July 13), 
unsuspected by the Confederates. _'\1 that 
hour Vogdes's masked batteries opened a 
tremendous cannonade, and Dahlgren's 
four" monitors," at the same time, opened 
a cross-fire upon the Confederatcs: who 
saw the amazing apparition of a strong 
National force ready to attack them. Af- 
ter a sharp battle, Strong gained posses- 
sion of the powerful Confederate works 
on the southern end of )Iorris Island, with 
eleven guns. The occupants wcre driven 
away, and took shelter in Fort Wagncr, 
the garrison of which had becn kept quiet 
by Dahlgren's guns. 
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of the torpedoes, but the discovery of 
these soon explained the ominous silence 
of Sumter and Fort Wagner as he ad- 
yanced. Suddenly, when the U'cehatv- 
ken had become entangled in a net-work 
of cables, the barbette guns of Sumter 
opened upon her with plunging shot. 
Then the other "monsters of the deep" 
commanded by Dupont came forward and 
delh'ered tremendous disC'harges of heavy 
metal on Sumter, and at the same time 
that fortress, Fort \'"agner, and other 
hatteries, with an aggregate of nearly 
300 guns, poured heavy shot and shell 
upon the squadron-then within the focus 
of their concentric fire-at the rate of 
160 a minute. A greater portion of these 
missiles glanced off harmlessly from the 
mailed "monitors." The weaker Kcokuk 
was ncarly destroyed; all of the other 
vessels were more or less injured. The 
flag-ship was in peril, and Fort Sumter 
was but slightly hurt, when Dupont, after 
a terrible fight of forty minutes, signalled 
the squadron to withdraw. In that time 
it was estimated that the Confederates 
fired 3,500 shells and sllOts. The attack 
was a failure, but not a disaster. Du- 
pont lost but a few men, and only one 
vessel. 
Second 
-tttaek on Fort Sumter.- It 
was now seen that a land force on 
ror- 
ris I"land to keep :Fort Wagner em- 
ploycd was necessary to secure a success- 
ful attack on Sumter. After this attack 
Dupont watched the Confed- 
erates on Morris Island, and 
did not allow them to erect 
any more works on it. Gen. 
Quincy 
\. Gillmore was as- 
signpd to the command of 
the Department of the South 
June 2, 18G3. The govern- 
ment determined to renew 
the attack on Fort f;umtpr 
hy a land and naval forcc. 
Gillmore was at the head of 
18,000 men, with a generous 
snpply of great guns, I'mall- 
arms, and ordnance stores. 
He determined to sei7e :Mor- 
ris Island preliminary to 
an attack on f;umter and Charleston. )[eanwhiJ('. T('rry harl fought anel re- 
That island and the military works in puls('d Conf('derate assailants at Seces- 
his possp
sion, he might batter down Fort sionvil1e, on ,James hland. in which he 
Sumter from Fort Wagner, with the aid lost about 100 men, and his ad\Crsary 200. 
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He then hastcncd to :\Iorris 1:3land to join 
in the attack on Fort Wagner. Five bat- 
teries were specdily erected across the 
island to confront \Vagner, and at noon 
(July 13) Gillmore opcned a bombard- 
ment of that fort. Dahlgren. at the same 
time, moved his" monitors" nearer to it, 
and poured a continuous stream of shells 
upon it. From noon until sunset 100 guns 
were continually assailing the fort, which 
replied with only two guns at long inter- 
vals. 
When night fell, a tremendous thunder- 
"torm swcpt over the harbor and the isl- 
ands, when General Strong, with a heavy 
assaulting partr, mowrl upon the fort. It 
was composcd of a :Massachusetts regi- 
ment of colorcd troops, under Col. R. G. 
Shaw, and one regiment each from Con- 
necticut, Xew Hampshire, New York, and 
renn
yl\"ania. The storming party ad- 
vanced against a shower of shot and shell 
from \\"agner, Sumter, and Battery Grcgg. 
When at the fort they were met by a 
furious tempest of musketry, while howit- 
zers swept the ditch where the assailants 
were crossing. Hand-grenades were also 
thrown upon the Unionists. Colonel Shaw 
was shot dead, and fell among the slain 
of his dusky followers. GcncI"al Strong, 
and also Colonel Chatfield, of the Con- 
necticut regimcnt, were mortally wounded. 
The Kationals were repulsed, when anoth- 
er brigade pushed forward to the assault, 
led by Col. H. L. Putnam. [t was com- 
posed of Ohio and New York troops. Some 
of Putnam's men actually got into the 
fort, but were expellcd. Finally their 
leader was killed, and the second storm- 
ing party was repulsed. The loss on the 
part of the Nationals was fearful. The 
Confederates said they buried 600 of them 
ill front of the fort. Among the bodies 
of the slain so buried was that of Colonel 
fo;haw, who was cast into a trench, and 
upon it were piled those of his slain col- 
orcd troops. He was hated by the Con- 
federates because he commanded negro 
troops. 
Siege of Fm.t ,çumter.-Gillmore now 
ahandont'd thf' idca of assaults, and ht'gan 
a regular !'\iege. He planted batteries 
of heavy siege and brcaehing guns at dif- 
ferent points, and mountcd a 200-pounder 
Parrott gun upon a batterr constructed 
of timbcr in a marsh between .Morris and 
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James islands, which might hurl shell 
upon the city, or, at least, upon the ship- 
ping and wharves of Charleston. This 
gun was named " The Swamp Angel." It 
was about 5 miles from Charleston. On 
the morning of Aug. 17 Gillmore, having 
completed llis anangements for attack, 
opened the guns from twelve batteries and 
from Dahlgren's naval force on Forts Sum- 
ter and \Vagner and Battery Gregg. Fort 
Sumter, 2 miles distant, was the chief 
object of attack-to make it powerless as 
an assistant of Fort Wagner. This was 
continued until the 24th, when Gillmore 
telegraphed to Washington, " Fort Sumter 
is to-day a shapeless and harmless mass 
of ruins." "The Swamp Angel" sent 
some 150-Th. shells that fell in Charles- 
ton--one penetrating St. :Michael's Church 
-and greatly alarmed the people. 
On the fall of Sumter, the attack cen- 
tred on Fort 'Yaguer; and at two o'clock 
on the morning of Sept. 7 General Terry, 
with 3,000 troops, in three columns, was 
about to advance to assail that strong 
fortification, when it was found that the 
Confcderates had evacuated it and Bat- 
tery Gregg before midnight. During forty 
hours no less than 120,000 pounds of 
iron had been rained upon the fort. Dahl- 
gren, belieying the channel to be strewn 
with torpedocs, did not venture to pass 
the silent forts with his vessels and ap- 
pear before Cha.rleston. 
Indeed, Sumter was not dead, but slum- 
bering. On the night of Sept. 8 a portion 
of the men of the squadron went in thirty 
row-boats to take possession of Sumter. 
They scaled the ruins, where, as they sup- 
posed, the decimated garrison were sleep- 
ing, but were met by determined men, and 
repuJ"ed. They were assailed not only 
by the garrison, but by neighboring bat- 
teries, a gunboat, and a "ram," and lost 
200 men. four boats, and three colors. 
FinalIy, on Oct. 26, perceiving the gar- 
rison mounting cannon on the southeast 
face of Sumter, to command Fort 'Vag- 
ner, Gillmore opened heavy rifled can- 
non on the former, which soon reduced it 
to an utterly untenable ruin. From that 
time until near the close of the year Gilt- 
more kept up an irregular fire on Charlf'!'I- 
ton, when, seeing no prospect of the fleet 
cntering the harbor, he kept silent. 
When Hardee, in command of the Con- 
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federate troops at Charleston, heard of 
the fall of COLU
tBIA (q. v.), he perceived 
the necessity for his immediate flight, by 
the only railway then left open for his 
use, and of endeavoring to join Beaure- 
gard, with the remnant of Hood's army, 
then making their way into Korth Caro- 
lina, where Johnston was gathering all of 
his available forces in Sherman's path. 
Hardee at once fired every building, ware- 
house, or shed in Charleston stored with 
cotton, and destroyed as much other prop- 

rty that might be useful to the Nationals 
as possible. The few remaining inhabi- 
tants in the city were filled with conster- 
nation, for the flames spread through the 
tOWI1. An ðplosion of gunpowder shook 
the city to its foundations and killed fully 
200 persons. Four whole squares of build- 
ings were consumed. 
That night (Feb. 17, 18(5), the last of 
Hardee's troops left Charleston. On the 
following morning 
Iajor Hennessy, sent 
from ::\Iorris Island, raised the National 
flag over ruined Fort Sumter. The ma
ror 
surrendered the city, and some :Kational 
troops, with negroes in Charleston, soon 
extinguished the flames that threatened 
to devour the whole town. On that day 
(Feb. 18, 18(5), the city of Charles- 
ton was "rcpossessed" by the national 
government, with over 450 pieces of ar- 
tillery, a large amount of gunpowder, and 
eight locomotives and other rolling-stock 
of a railwa
'. General Gillmore took posses- 
sion of the cit
., and appointed Lieut.-CoI. 
Stewart L. \Yoodford military governor. 
Charlestown, a town in \Yest Virginia, 
where on Dec. 2, 18.39, John Brown was 
hung, and on the 16th, Grecn, Copeland, 
Cook. and Coppoc, and on March 16. 1860, 
St{1pl}(>ns and IJa
>;]ett. See BROWl'ò, .JOIIN. 
Charlevoix, PIERRE FRA
COIS XAVIER 
DE, traveller ; born in S
int-Quentin, 
France, Oct. 29. Hì82. He was sent as a 
Jesuit missionary to Quebec in 1705; later 
returned to France; and in 1720 again 
went to Canada. On his Recond visit he 
ascended the St. Lawrence River; travel1ed 
through Illinois; and saill"'d down the Mis- 
Rissippi to Xew ()rlpans; and returned to 
France in 1 i2
. His puhlications include 
lIisfoÜ'c de la lIoll/:plle Fran('e. He died 
in T
a Fleehe, France. Feb. 1, 1 i61. See 
In;rIT "\lIssIOXS. 
Charter Oak, THE, a famous 


that stood upon the northern slope of the 
\Vyllys Hill, in Hartford, a beautiful ele- 
vation on the south side of Charter Oak 
Street, a few rods east from Main Street. 
The trunk was 2.3 feet in circumference 
near the roots. A large cavity, about 2 
feet from the ground, was the place of con- 
cealment of the original charter of Con- 
necticut from the summer of 1687 until 
the spring of 1689, when it was brought 
forth, and under it Connecticut resumed 
its charter government. 
In 1800 a daughter of Secretary 
\Vyllys, writing to Dr. Holmes, the an- 
nalist, said of this tree: .. The first inhab- 
itant of that name [Wyll
rs] found it 
standing in the height of its glory. Age 
seems to have curtailed its branches, yet 
it is not exceeded in the height of its col- 
oring or the richness of its foliage. The 
cavity which was the asylum of our char- 
ter was near the roots, and la rge enough 
to admit a child. Within the space of 
eight years that cavity ha!! closed, as if it 
had fulfilled the divine purpose for which 
it had been reared." 
This tree was blown down by a heavy 
gale on Aug. 21, 18.')(;. The \Yyllys Hill 
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THE CHARTER OAK. 


has been graded to a terrace, caUed 
Charter Oak Place, fronting on old 
Charter Oak Street, running' I"'ast from 
:!\fain Street, and JlOW called Charter Oak 
Avenue. On the terrace, a few f{1{1t from 
the entranl"'e to (,hal"tl"'r Oak Plaf>e, a 
white-marhle !'tlah marks thp e
act Bpot 
oak-tree where the famous tree stood. 
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Charters, granted to corporate towns to 
protect their manufactures by Henry I. 
in 1132 j modified by Charles II. in 1683; 
the ancient charters restored in 1698. Al- 
terations were made by the Municipal Re- 
form act in 1835. Ancient Anglo-Saxon 
charters are printed in Kemble's Codex 
Diplomaticlls, 1829. For colonial char- 
ters in the United States, see different 
State articles. 
Chase, ANN, patriot; born in Ireland, 
in 1809; came to the United States in 
1818; settled in New Orleans in 1832, and 
in Tampico, Mexico, in 1833, where she 
married Franklin Chase, United States 
consul, in 1836. During the war with 
Mexico she held possession of the con- 
sulate, in the absence of her husband, to 
protect the American records. A mob at- 
tempted to remove the American flag 
which floated over the consulate, but she 
protected it with drawn revolver, ex- 
claiming that her flag wou1d not be touch- 
ed except over her dead body. Later, 
through her efforts, the city of Tampico 
was captured without the loss of life or 
treasure. She died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Dec. 24, 1874. Ohio, and was ever afterwards active in 
Chase, SAL
ION PORTLA
D, statesman j its conventions, as well as in the ranks 
born in Cornish, N. H., Jan. 13, 1808. of the opposers of slavery. The Democrats 
Whf'n twelve years of age he was placed of the Ohio legislature elected him (1849) 
in charge of his uncle, Bishop Chase, to a seat in the United States Senate, 
in Ohio, who superintended his tuition. where he opposed the Fugitive Slave Bill 
He entered Cincinnati College; and after and other compromise measures, and, on 
a year there returned to New Hamp- the nomination of l\Ir. Pierce for tIle 
shire and entered Dartmouth College, Presidency, he separated from the Demo- 
where he graduated in 1826. He taught era tic party. He opposed the KANSAS- 
school and studied law in \Vashing- NEßRASKA BILL (q. v.), and in 18.35 was 
ton, D. C., and was admitted to the elected governor of Ohio. 
bar there in 1829. The next year he went He was one of the founders of the Re- 
to Cincinnati to practise, where he be- publican party in 1836, and was governor 
came eminent. He prepared an edition of until 1859. In 1861 he became Secretary 
the Hfatutes of Ohio, with copious notes, of the Treasury of the Pnited States. un- 
wldch soon superseded all others. In 1834 der President Lincoln, and managed the 
he became solicitor of the Bank of the finances of the nation with great ability 
rnited States in Cincinnati. Acting as until Oetober. lRG-t, when he was appoint- 
counsel for a colored woman who was ed Chief-Justice of the Lnited States in 
claimed as a slave (1837), he controvert- place of Judge Taney, deceased. In that 
ed the authority of Congress to impose capacity he presided at the trial of Presi- 
any duties or confer any powers, in fugi- dent Johnson in the spring of 1868. Re- 
tive-slave cases, on State magistrates. ing dissatisfied with the action of the Re- 
The same year, in his defence of J. G. publican majority in Congress, Mr. Chase 
BIRXEY (q. v.), prosecuted under a State was proposed, in 18ôR, as the Democratic 
law for harboring a fugitive slave, Mr. nominee for President. He was wining 
Chase asserted the doctrine that slavery to accept the nomination, but received only 
was local, and dependent upon State law four out of 663 votes in the convention. 
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for existence, and that the alleged slave, 
being in Ohio, where slavery did not e
ist, 
was free. From that time he was regard- 
ed as the great legal champion of the 
principles of the anti-slavel"Y party. 
He entered the political field in 1841, on 
organizing the LIßERTY PARTY (q. v.) in 
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CHASE-CHA
TAHOOCHEE 


He then withdrew from the political field, C:Íal character all pleaded in his fayor, 
but in 1872 he opposed the re-election of and not in min, for he was acquittf'd. He 
General Grant to the Presidency. He died died ,June IB, 1811. 
in New York City, May 7, 1873. Chastellux, FnA
çoIs JE.\
, CHEYALIER 
Chase, SA11CEL, jurist; born in Som- DE, hi
torian; born in Paris, France, in 
erset county, 1\1d., April 17, 1741; ad- 173-1; sernù in the 
\mcrican Revolution 
mitted to the bar in 1761; entered on lImlcr Hoehamhf'au as a nmjor-genf'ral. 
practice at Annapolis, and soon rose to His amiability gained him the frif'mbhip 
distinction. He was twenty years a mem- of \Yashington. lIe was the author of 
Ler of the colonial legislature; was a '"oyage dan.
 l'.:lmérique septentrionale 
strong opposcr of the Stamp Act; a mem- d(fn.
 les années 1780-8.?, etc. He also 
her of the Committee of Correspond- translated into French Humphrey's td- 
enee; and a delegate to the Contin-ental dress to the .-trmy of the Unit('d Stat('s. 
Con
ress (1774-79). In 177G he was a IIc dieù in Paris, Oct. 28, 1788. 
fellow-commissioner of Franklin and Car- Chateaugay, N. Y., BATTLE OF, Oct. 
roll to seek an alliance with the Cana- 2fi, IHI:t Uf'n. Wade Hampton, with 
dians, and was efficient in changing the 3,500 men, while guarding the ford on the 
sentiments of l\Iaryland in favor of inde- Chatcau
a.v Hiver, was attacked by the 
pendence, so as to authorize him and his British under De Salaherry with a thou- 
colleagues to vote for the Declaration, sand men. By a clever stratagem, Rala- 
which he signed. In 1783 )11'. Chase was berry led Hampton to helieye himself 
sent to England, as agent for :Maryland, Burroumlf'd. He imnlf'diately ordered a 
to redeem a large Bum of money intrusted rctrf'at, and was follm\"('d hy the Cana- 
to the Dank of England, $630.000 of whieh dian militia. T}w whole affair was a 
was finally recovered. From 17!H to 1796 disgrace to the Ameriean arms. The 
he was chief-justice of his State, and Americans lost fiftef'll killpd amI twcnty- 
was a warm supporter of the administra- three woundf'd, while the nritish had fiye 
tions of \Vashington and Adams. killed, sixtecn wounded, and four missing. 
In the session of Congress in the Qarly Chatham, EARL OF. See PITT, \"VILLI.Ur. 
part of 1804, it was determined by the Chatham Island, one of the Galapagos 
leaders of the dominant, or Democratic, Archipelago, in the Pacific Ocean, fiOO miles 
party to impeach Judge Chase, then as- west of Ecuador, to which it belongs. It 
sociate-justice of the Supreme Court of the is of volcanic origin, the fifth in size of 
United States. He was an ardent Fed- the Galapagos, and abounds in turtles and 
eralist, and warmly attached to the prin- a small -spccies of cat. Chatham !slawl 
eiples of Washington's administration, At has been the subject of negotiation between 
the instance of John Randolph, of Vir- the United States and Ecuador, the former 
ginia, Democratic leader of the House of desiring it as a coaling station. It would 
Represcntatives, he was impeached for his possess stratcgic importance in the event 
conduct during the trial of Callender and of the opening of an isthmian canal. 
Fri('s, solely on political grounds. Eight Chattahoochee, PASSAGE OF TIlE. On 
articles of impeachment were agreed to, tlle morning of July 3, 18G4, Gcneral John- 
most of them by a strict party vote. One ston's Confedf'rate army passed in haste 
was founùcd on his conduct at the trial through )Iarietta, Ga., and on toward
 the 
of Fries (sce FRIES), five on the trial of Cha ttahoochee TIi Vf'r, a deep and rapid 
Callender (see CALLE
DER, .J. T.), and two strf"'am, closely followed by Sherman with 
on a late charge to a 
1aryland grand jury, the .Kational army, who hoped to strike 
Having been summoned by the Senate to his antagonist a hcavy Llow while he was 
appear for trial, he did so (.Jan. 2, 1805), crossing that strcam. ny quick and skil- 
and asked for a delay until the next ses- ful movements, Johnston passf'd the Chat- 
sion. The boon was refused, and he was tahoochee without much molestation and 
giv{1n a montIl to prepare for trial. His made a stand bchind intrenchments on its 
case excited much sympathy and indigna- left bank. Again Sherman made a suc- 
tion, even among the hetter members of cessful flanking movement. Howard laid 
the administration party. His age, his a pontoon bridge 2 mile
 above the fen y 
Revolutionary services, and his pure judi- where the Confederates crossed. Demon. 
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CHATTANOOGA-CHAUNCEY 


strations by thc I'est of the Xationals made 
Johnl:>ton abandon his position and retreat 
to another that covered Atlanta. The left 
of the Confederates rested on the Chat- 
tahoochee, and their right on Peach-tree 
CI'eek. There the two armies rested some 
time. On July 10, or sixty-five days after 
Sherman put his army in motion south- 
ward, he was master of the country north 
and west of the river on the banks of 
which he was reposing-nearly one-half 
of Georgia-and had accomplished the 
chief object of his campaign, namely, the 
atlvancement of the Xa.tional lines from 
the Tennessee to the Chattahoochee. 
Chattanooga, AßAXDO
MEXT OF. In 
18G3 the Army of the Cumberland. under 
Rosecrans, after crossing the Cumberland 
Mounta.ins in pursuit of the Confederates 
under Bragg, was stretched along the 
Tennessee Hiver from a point above Chat- 
tanooga 100 miles westward. Rosecrans 
determined to crObS that stream at difTer- 
ent points, and, closing around Chatta- 
nooga, attempts to crush 01. starve the Con- in Black Rock, Conn., Feb. 20, 1772; in 
federate army there. General Hazen was early life was in the merchant service, 
Ilear Harrison's, above Chattanooga ("Aug. 

O). He had ma.de slow marches, displaying 
camp-fìres at different points, and causing 
the fifteen regiments of his command to ap- 
pea r like the ad vance of an immense army. 
On the morning of Aug. 21 Xational 
artillery under Wilder, planted on the 
mountain-side across the river, opposite 
Chattanooga, sent screaming shells over 
that town and among Bragg's troops. The 
latter was startled by a sense of immedi- 
ate danger; and when, soon afterwards, 
Generals Thomas and l\IcCook crossed the 
Tennessee with their corps and took pos- 
session of the passes of Lookout 1Iountain 
on Bragg's flank, a.nd Crittenden took post 
at Wauhatchie, in T_ookout Va1ley, ne
rer 
th(' river, the Confederates abandoned 
Chattanooga. passed through the gaps of 
l\Ii!5sionary Ridge, and encamped on Chick- 
amauga Creek, near Lafayette in north- 
ern Georgia, there to mect expected Ka- 
tional forces wll(>n pres!'Iing through the 
gaps of Lookout Mountain and threat- 
ening their eomnmnipation!'l with Da.Jton 
and Resnea. :From the lofty summit of 
Lookout 
[ountain Critten<<leu" had seen the 
retreat of "Bragg. He immediately led 
hi
 forces into the Chattanooga Yalley 
and encamped at Ross's Gap, in ::\lission- 
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ary Ridge, within 3 miles 
See CHICKA
[AUGA, BATTLE 
1\lAUGA NATIONAL PARK. 
Chauncey, ISAAC, naval 


of the town. 
OF; CUICKA- 


officer; born 
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CHAUTAUQUA SYSTEM OF EDUCATION-CHEROKEE INDIANS 


and commanded a hhip at the age of 
nineteen rears. He made several voyages 
to the East Indies in the ships of John 
Jacob Astor. In 1798 he was made a lieu- 
tenant of the nav)', and was acting cap- 
tain of the Chesapeake in 1802. He be- 
came master in l\1ay, 1804, and captain in 
l
OG. During the War of 1812-15 he was 
in command of the American naval force 
on Lake Ontario, where he performed 
cfJicient senice. After that war he com- 
manded the :Mediterranean squadron, and, 
with Consul Sha.}er, negotiated a treaty 
with Algiers. In 1820 he was naval com- 
missioner in \Yashington, D. C., and 
again from 1833 until his death, in that 
city, Jan. 27, 1840. Commodore Chaun- 
cey.s remains were interred in the Con- 
gressional Cemetery in \'-ashington, and 
at the head of his grave stands a fine 
white-marble monument, suitably in- 
seribed. 
Chautauqua System of Education, an 
enterprise established in 1878 at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., in connection with the 
Chautauqua Assembly, which had been or- 
ganized in 1874, by the joint efforts of 
L('wis :\Iiller and the Rev. ,Tohn H. Yin- 
cpnt, for the purpose of holding annual 
courses of instruction in languages, sci- 
ence, literature, etc., at Chautauqua, in 
.Tuly and August annually. The aim of 
the Chautauqua R
'stem is to continue the 
work of the assembly throughout the year 
ill all parts of the country. Since lR78 
more than 2;)0,000 students have enrolled 
their names for the various courses. The 
purpose of tlle Chautauqua Circles is to 
promote habits of reading and study in 
literature, history, art, and science, with- 
out interfering with the regula.r routine 
of life. The complete course covers four 
Jears, and 8ims to give" the college out- 
look" on life and the world. The books 
for study include specified works approved 
b
r the connsel1ors; a membership book, 
with review outlines; a monthly maga- 
zine, with additional readings and notes; 
and other aids. Local circJes can be form- 
erl with thrf'e or four members. One hour 
each (Jay for nine months is the time an- 
nual1y required. All who complete the 
course receive certificates. anrl in case 
any have pursued collateral and advanced 
rf"'ading seals are affixf"'d to the certificate. 
Cheatham 1 BE
JA
II
 FRA
KLlN, mil- conflicts, drove those fugitives back to the 
llO 


itary officer; born in Kashville, Tenn., 
Oct. 20, 1820. He entered the Mexican 
War as captain in the 1st Tennessee Regi- 
IUf:nt; distinguished himself in the battles 
of Monterey, l\ledelin, and Cerro Gordo, 
and became colonel of the 3d Tennessee 
Uegiment. At the conclusion of the war 
he was appointed major-general of the 
Tennessee militia.. \,"hen the Civil War 
broke out he organized the whole supply 
department for the Western Army of the 
Confederacy-a work in which he was em- 
ployed when he was appointed brigadier- 
general (September, 18ßl). He partici- 
pated in the battles of Belmont and Shiloh 
and accompanied Bragg on his expedition 
into Kentucky in September, 1862. Later 
he was promoted to major-general, and 
was engaged at Chickamauga, Chatta- 
nooga., Kashville, and other places. After 
thf: war he applied himself chiefly to ag- 
riculture. In Octoher, 1885, he was made 
postmaster of Kashville. He died in 
Kashville, Sept. 4, 1886. 
Cheat River, BATTLE OF. See CAR- 
RICKSFORD, BATTLE OF. 
Cheeshahteaumuck, CALEB. Indian; 
born in Massachusetts in 1646; grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1G6;), being 
the only Indian who received a degree 
from that institution. He died in Charles- 
town, Mass., in 1666. 
Cheney, THESEUS APOLEO
, historian; 
born in Leon, K. Y., 
Iarch 16, 1830; 
educated at Oberlin. When the Repub- 
lican party was forming he suggested its 
name in an address at Conewango, N. Y., 
Aug. 20, 1854. His publications include 
Rf'port on the Ancient Monuments of 
Western New York; Historical Sketch of 
Chemung ralley; Historical Sketch of 
Eighteen Oounties of Central and South- 
ern New York
. Rrlations of Government 
to Science; and A nfiq71arian Rrscarehes. 
He died in Shukey, X. Y., Aug. 2, 1878. 
Cherokee Indians, a nation former1y 
inhabiting the hilly regions of Georgia, 
western Carolina, and northern Ala- 
bama, and called the :\Iountaineers of the 
South. They were among high hills and 
f('rtile valleys, am] have ever been more 
susceptible of civilization than any of the 
Indian tribes within the domain of the 
United States. Thev were the df>tf>rminel! 
foes of the Shawn
es, and, after many 



CHEROKEE INDIANS 


Ohio. They united with the Carolinians 
and Ca ta wbas against the Tuscaroras in 
1711, but joined the great Indian league 

gainst the Carolinians in 1715. 
When, early in 1721, Gov. :Francis Nich- 
olson arrived in South Carolina, he tried 


could then put 6,000 warriors in the field. 
In April, 1730, Sir Alexander met the 
(:hief warriors of all the Cherokee tOWIlS 
in council; informed them by whose au- 
thority he was sent; demanded from them 
an acknowlcdgment of King George as 
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CHEROKEE IYVlAYS. 


to cultivate the good-will of the Spaniards their sovereign, and a promise of t11eir 
and Indians in Florida. He also held a obedience to his authority. The chiefs, 
conference with the chiefs of thirty-seven falling on their knees, promised fidelity 
different cantons of Cherokees. He gave and obedience. By their consent, Sir Alex- 
them presents, smoked with them the pipe ander nominated :\foytoy, one of their 
ùf peace, marked the boundaries of the best leaders, commander-in-chief of the 
lands between them and the English set- Cherokee nation. They brought a rude 
tiers, regulat('d weights and measures, crown, five eagles' tails. and four scalps 
and appointed an agent to superintend of their enemies to Sir .Alexander, and de- 
their affairs. He then concluded a treaty sired him to lay them at the feet of the 
oi commerce and peace with the Creeks. King when he should return to England. 
About 1730 the projects of the French Rix of the chiefs went to England with 
for uniting Canada anll Louisiana by a Sir Alexander, and, standing before his 
cordon of posts through the Ohio and Mis- Majesty, they promised, in the name of 
sissippi va]]eys began to be developed. To their nation, eternal fidelity to the Eng- 
counteract this scheme, the British wish- lish. A treaty was drawn up and signed 
ed to convert the Indians on the fron- by the Secretary to the I...ords Commis- 
tiers into allies or subjects, and, to this sioners of Trade and Plantations on one 
end, to make with them treaties of union side. to which the marks and tokens 
and alliance. The British government of the chiefs were affixed. The chiefs were 
accordingly f\('nt out Sir Alexander Cum- amazed at the magnificence of the British 
ming to conclude such a treaty with the Court and nation. They said: "\Ve came 
Cherokees. It was estimated that they hither naked and poor as the worms of 
III 
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the earth; but you have everything; and men and otrered f2;) for every Indian 
\\e that have nothing must love you, and scalp. . Xorth Carolina voted a similar 
will never break the chain of friendship provision, and authorized the holding of 
which is between us." Thev returned to Indian captives as slaves. General Am- 
Carolina with Robert Johns
n, who came herst, petitioned for a!;:,istance, detached 
with a commission as governor. 1.:!00 men, chiefly Hcotch Highlandcr!>, for 
For a long time the Cherokees and the the purpose, under Colonel l\Iontgomery, 
l"ive Nations had bloody contests; but with orders to cha!;tisc the Cherokees, but 
the Eng1ish ef1'ectcd a reconciliation be- to return in time for the ncxt campaign 
tween them about li.30, when the Chero- a
ainst Canada. l\Iontgomery left Charles- 
hees became the allies of the British ton early in April, with regular and pro- 
against the French, and allowed the vincial troops, and laid waste a portion 
former to build forts On their domain. of the Cherokee country. Thcy were not 
About that time they were at the height flubdued. The next year Colonel Grant led 
of their power, and inhabited sixt:r-foUl' a stronger force against them, burncù tlwir 
villages along the streams; but soon after- towns, desolated their fields, and ki)]pd 
wards nearly one-half the population many of tlwir warriors. T}wn the Ind- 
were swept off by the small-pox. Tlw ians humbly sueù for peace (June, l'jíil). 
Cherokees assisted in the capture of Fort In li;û the Chèrokees f;eriousl.r threat- 
Duquesne in 1758. ened thè frontier of South Caro1ina. As 
While the Cherokees who accompanied these Indians had hecome the dread of 
the expedition against Fort Duquesne in the frontier settlers of Georgia, Korth 
1758 were rcturning home along the Carolina, and Yirginia. thpse three States 
mountains on the western borders of Vir- joined in the defence of South Carolina. 
ginia and the Carolinas, they quarrelled Col. Andrew \\ï11iamson led an expeùi- 
with the settlers, and several white men tion into the Cherokee country, destroy- 
and Indians were killed. Some Cherokee ed all their settlements eastward of the 
{'hiefs were sent to Charleston to arrange .Appalachian 
Iountains, and effectually 
the dispute, when they were treated al- brought the nath'es to suhmission. This 
most with contempt by the governor of conquest was effectf'd betwccn July 15 and 
South Carolina. This was soon followed Oct. 11, liiû. A military work named 
by an invasion of the Cherokee country Fort Rutledge was erect('(l in the Cherokee 
by Gowrnor Littleton (October, 1759) country and garrisoned bJ' two indepen- 
with 1,500 men, contributed by Virginia dent companies. 
and the Carolinas, who demanded the sur- In li81 the Cherokees having made a 
render of the murderers of the English. hostile incursion into the Xinety-six Dis- 
He found the Cherokees ready for war, trict. in South Carolina, murdered some 
and was glad to make the insubordination families, and burned senral houses, Gen. 
of his soldiers and the prevalence of small- .Andrew Pickens. at the }wad of ahout 400 
pox among them an excuse for leaving mounted militia, penetrated into their 
the country. He accepted twenty-two Ind- conntry, and, in fourtef'n days. hurned 
ian hostages as security for peace and thirteen towns and villages, killed more 
the future delivery of the murderers, and than forty Indians, and took a number 
retired in haste and confusion (June. of prisoners. without losing a man. 
lïûO). These hostages, which included By a treaty concluded at HopeweH, ou 
several chiefs and warriors, were placed the Keowce, between the United 
tates 
in Fort St. George, at the head of the Sa- commissioners and the head men and war- 
vannah River. The Cherokees attemptpd riors of all the Cherokees, the latter, for 
their rescue as soon as Littleton and hi"! themselves and their respective tribf>s and 
army had gone. A soldier was woundf>d, towns, acknowledged all the Cherokees to 
"hen his companions, in fiery angcr, put be under the protpction of the Lnited 
all the hostages to death. States. The boundaries of their hunting- 
The Cherokee nation was aroused hy the grounds were settled; several mutual and 
outrage. They beleaguered the fort, and pacific conditions were agre('d upon; and 
war-parties scourged the frontif>rs. The a f;oleum pledge was mad(' that "the 
A
!"embly of South Carolina vot('d 1,01\0 hatchet should be buried," and that the 
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peace re - estahlished should "be unin'r- they J'et remain, with Choctaws, Creeks, 
sal." and others for their neighbors. 
These Indians were friends of the L'nit- In 1801, John Ross, the rcnowned prin- 
ed States in the War of 1812, and helped eipal chief of the Cherokees, who had led 
to subjugate the Creeks. Civilization took them wisely for almost forty years, took 
root among tllem and produced contention, a decided stand against the Confederates. 
a portion of them wishing to adhere to He issued a proclamation C
Iay 17), in 
their former mode of li,"ing, while others which he reminùed his people of their 
\vished to engage in the industries of civ- treaty obligations with the United States, 
ilized life. They were so absolutely divided and urged them to be faithful to them, 
in sentiment that in 1818 a portion of the and to take no part in the stirring events 
nation emigrated to wild land assigned of the day. But he and his loyal associates 
to them west of the l\Iissis
ippi. Th<<i among the Cherokees and Creeks were 
Cherokees, in turn, had ceded large pOI'- overborne by the tide of secession and in- 
tions of their lands, and thcir domain was surrection, and were swept on, powerless, 
mostly confined to northern Georgia. They by the current. The betrayal of the Unit- 
were then making rapid progress in civ- ed States troops by General Twiggs into 
ilization; but the Georgians co,-eted their the hands of the Texas authorities left 
lands. The Cherokees were ;yct powerful their territory on the side of that State 
in numbers, and were then considerably open to invasion. False rumors continu- 
advanced in the arts and customs of eidl- ally disturbed them. Their neighbors, and 
ization. They had churches and schools the wild tribes on their borders, were 
and a printing-press, issuing a newspaper; rallying to the standard of the Confeder- 
and they were disposed to defend their ates. The National troops in Missouri 
rights against the encroachments of their could not check the rising insurrection 
white neighbors. there. The chief men of the Cher()kees 
President Jackson fayored the Georgi- held a mass-meeting at Tahlequah in Au- 
ans,and the white people then proceeded to gust, when. with great unanimity, they 
take possession of the lands of the Chero- declared their allegiance to the "Confed- 
kees. Trouble ensued, and the southern erate States." Ross still held out, but was 
portion of the republic was menaced with finally compelled to yield. .At a council 
civil war for a while. The Lnited States held on Aug. 20, he recommended the sev- 
troops had been withdrawn from Georgia, erance of the connection with the national 
and the national government offered no government. Ross's wife, a young and 
ohtacle to the forcible seizure of the Ind- well-educated woman, still held out; and 
ia.n territory .by the Georgia!ls. Some when an attempt was made to raise a Con- 
missionaries laboring among the Cherokees federate flag o\"er the council-house, she 
were arrested and imprisoned for residing opposed the act with so much spirit that 
in their country contrary to the laws of the Confederates desisted. 
the State, and for refusing to take an oath During the Civil War the Cherokees 
of allegiance to Georgia. The Cherokf'f's suffered much. The Conff'd('ratf's would 
then numbered he tween 14,000 and 15,000 not trust Ross, for his Union feelings were 
('ast of thc l\Iissi!"sippi. The matter in \"ery apparent. 'Vhen, in 1862, they were 
dispute was adjudicated by the Supreme about to arrest him, he and his family 
('ourt of the enitcd Rtates, and on March escap('d to the North.. and resided in 
30, 1832, that trihunal decidcd against the Philadelphia for a while. 
claims of the Georgians. The Georgians, In 18!)!} there were 
2,HìI Cherokees at 
still favored by the President. resented this the Union agency. Indian Territory, and 
decision. An amicable settlement was 1.3!JI at the EasteJ:n Cherokee agency, 
finally reached; and, in 1838. l1ml('r the North Carolina. 
mild coercion of 1Iaj.-Gf'n. \Y. Rcott and Cherry Valley, ),fASSACRE AT. During 
several thousand troops, the C}wrokees a heavy !"torm of sleet on Nov. 11. 177R, 
left their bea.uti ful country in Gcorgia 
 band of Indians and Tori('s-tlH' former 
with sorrow, anù went to wild lands as- led by Brant, and the latter by "
a1ter 
signed them, \\,('11 towards the eastern N. Butler, !"on of ('01. Jolm nutler- 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, where fell upon Cherry Valley, Otsego co., N. Y., 
ll.-H 113 
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and murdered thirty - two of the inhabi- the vicc-admiraI's commands must be 
tants, mostly \\OIllen and children, with obeyed." This insolent announcement" as 
sixteen soldiers of a little garrison there. repeated. The Chesapeake moved on, and 
Nearly forty men, women, and children the Leopa1.d sent two shots athwart her 
were carried away captive. Butler was bow. These were followed by the remain- 
the arch-fiend on this occasion, and would del" of the broadside, poured into the hull 
listen to no appeals from Brant for mercy of the Chcsapeake. Though Barron, sus- 
On the innocent and helpless. The cap- pecting mischief, had hastily tried to pre- 
tives were led away in the darkness and pare his ship for action, he was unable 
a cold storm; and when they rested they to return the shots, for his guns had no 
were huddled together, half naked, with priming-powder. After being severely in- 
no shelter but the leafless trees, and no jured by repeated broadsides, the Chesa- 
resting-place but the wet ground. peake struck her colors. The vice-ad- 
Chesapeake, the name of a famous miraI's command was obeyed. The crew 
United States frigate that will always of the Chesapeake were mustered by Brit- 
bo memorable because of her interest-ab- ish officers, and the deserters were carried 
sorbing career. In the spring of 1807 a away; one of them, who was a British 
small British squadron lay (as they had subject, was hanged at Halifax, and the 
lately) in American waters, near the lives of the Americans were spared only 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay, watching some on condition that they should re-enter the 
French frigates blockaded at Annapolis. British service. 
Three of the crew of one of the British This outrage caused fiery indignation 
vessels, Melampus, and one of another, throughout the United States. The Presi- 
Halifax, had deserted, and enlisted on dent issued a proclamation, at the begin- 
board the Chesapeake, lying at the Wash- ning of July, ordering all British armed 
ington navy-yard. The British minister vessels to leave the waters of the United 
made a formal demand for their surren- States, and forbidding any to enter until 
der. The United States government re- ample satisfaction should be given. A 
fused compliance, because it was ascer- British envoy extraordinary was sent to 
tained that two of them (colored) were Washington to settle the difficulty. In- 
natives of the United States, and there structed to do nothing until the Presi- 
was strong presumptive evidence that dent's proclamation should be withdrawn, 
the third one was, likewise. The com- the matter was left open more than four 
modore of the British squadron took the :rears. In 18Il the British government 
matter into his own hands. The Chesa- disavowed the act. Barron, found guilty 
peake, going to sea on the morning of of neglect of duty in not being prepared 
June 22, 1807, bearing the pennant of for the attack, was suspended from the 
Commodore Barron, was intercepted by service for five years, without payor 
t.he British frigate Leopard, whose com- emolument. 
mander, hailing-, informed the commodore \Yhile the H01.net, Captain Lawrence, 
that he had a despatch for him. A Brit- was on her homeward-bound voyage with 
ish boat bearing a lieutenant came along- her large number of prisoners, the Chesa- 
side the Chesapeake. The officer was po- pwke was out on a long cruise to the 
litely received by Barron, in his cabin, Cape de Verde Islands, and the coast of 
when the former presented a demand from South Amcrica. She accomplished noth- 
the captain of the Leopard to allow the ing except the capture of four British 
bearer to muster the crew of the Chesa- merchant vessels; and as she entcred Bos- 
peake, that he might select and carry ton Harbor, in the sprin
 of 1813, in a 
away the alleged deserters. The demand gale, her topmast wa!'! carricd away, and 
was authori7cd by instructions received with it several men who were aloft, three 
from Vice-Admiral Berkeley, at Halifax. of whom were drowned. Among the su- 
Barron refused compliance, the lieuten- perstitious sailors shE' acquired the char- 
ant withdrew, and the Chesapeake moved acter of an .. unlueky" ship, and they 
on. The Leopard followed, a.nd her com- were loath to embark in her. Evans was 
ma.nder called out through his trumpet, compelled to leave her on account of the 
"Commodore Barron must be aware that loss of the sight of one of his eyes; and 
1I4 
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Lawrence, who had been promoted to cap- 
tain for his bravery, was put in com- 
mand of her, with the Hornet, Captain 
Biddle, as her consort. 
At the close of May the Britisll frigate 
Shannon, thirty-eight guns, Capt. Philip 


of the Chesapeake that she became unman- 
ageable. This misfortune occurred at the 
moment when the latter was about to 
take the wind out of the sails of her an- 
tagonist, shoot ahead, lay across her bow, 
rake her, and probably secure a victory. 
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THI> SlIA:\NO:S .A:SD CHESAPEAKE ENTKRING THE HARBOR OF HALIFAX. 


Bowes Vere Broke, appeared off Boston Her mizzen rillging was entangled ill the 
Harbor, in the attitude of a challenger. fore-chains of the Shannon, in which posi- 
She then carried fifty - two guns. He tion the decks of the Chesapeake were 
'Wrote to Lawrence, requesting the Chesa- swept with terrible effect by the halls of 
peake to meet the Shannon, "ship to her antagonist. Lawrence ordered his 
ship, to try tIle fortunes of their respective boarders to be called up. There was some 
flags." He assured Lawrence that the delay, when a musket-ball mortally wound- 
Chesapeake could not leave Boston with- ed the gallant young commander, and he 
out the risk of being" crushed by the su- was carried below. As he left the deck 
perior force of the British squadron," then he said, "Tell the men to fire faster, and 
abroad, and proposed that they should not to give up the ship; fight her till she 
meet in single combat, without the in- sinks." These words of the dying hero 
terferC'nce of other vessels. slightly paraphrased to "Don't give up 
Lawrence accepted the challenge, and, the ship," became the' battle-cry of the 
with Lieut. Augustus Ludlow as second in ...\mericans, and the formula of an en- 
command, he sailed out of Boston Harbor couraging maxim in morals for those who 
to meet the Hhannon, at mid-day, June 1, are struggling in life's contests. 
1813. The same evening, between five and Broke's boarders now swarmed upon the 
six o'clock, they engaged in a close con- deck of the Chesapeake, and Lieutenant 
fUct. After fighting h\ elve minutes, the Ludlow, the second in command, was 
Shannon so injured the spars and rigging mortally wounded by a sabre cut. After 
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a severe struggle, in which the .Americans ami sold her timbers for building purposes, 
lost, in killed and wounded, J.!ü men, vic- much of it for making houses in l}orts- 
tory remained with the 
hannon. The mouth, and a considerable portion for the 
British lost eighty-four men. Broke sailed l'rection of a mill at Wickham, I) milcs 
immediatcly for Halifax with his prize, from Portsmouth. 
and the day bcfore his arrÌ\ al there Chesapeake Bay. At the mouth of 
(J une 7) Lawrence expired, wm ppcd in this bay a contest tuok place betwcen the 
the flag of the Chesapeakc. I>ritish Admiral Graves and the French 
England rang with shouts of exulta- .Admiral de Grasse, aiding the American 
tion because of this victoQ'. An 
\mcrican colonies against Great Britain; the for- 
writer remarkcd: ":Kcver did any victory mer was obliged to retire, Sept. 5, 1781. 
-not even of \\'ellington in Spain, nor The Chesapeake and Delaware were block- 
those of Nelson-call forth such e
pres- aded by the British fleet in the War of 
sion., of joy on the part of the British"; 1812, and the bay was, at that period, 
a proof that our naval charactcr had risen the scene of hostilities, with various re- 
in their estimation. Lawrence fought MIlts. See MARYLAND; VIRGINIA. 
undcr great disadvantages. lIe had been Chesney, CHARLES Con
w ALLIS, mili- 
in command of the ship only about ten tary writer; born in England, Sept. 21), 
days, and was unacquainted with the abili- 18:W; entered the British army, and was 
ties of her officers and men; some of the professor at Sandhurst :Military Collegc. 
former were sick or ah
ent. Hi
 crew were His puhlications relating to the United 
almost mutinous because of disputcs con- States include JIilitary View of Recent 
eerning prize-mone
r, and many of them Cam]JUigns in rirginia (1863 - 6;)), and 
had only recently enlistcd; besidcs, the ]!ilitary Biographies (1873), in which is 
feeling among the sailors that she was an included several Amcrican military offi- 
" unlucky" ship was disheartcning. cers. He died in England, March 19, 187G. 
The remains of Lawrcnce and Ludlow Chester, the first town settled in Penn- 
were conveyed to Salem, 1\Iass., whcre F'ylvania. The Delaware River Iron Ship- 
funeral honors were paid to them on huilding and Engine \Vorks established 
Aug. 23. Early in September they were hcre in 1872 by John Roach. Here the 
eom'eyed to New York, and were deposited City of Pekin and City of Toki{) were 
(Sept. 16) in Trinity church - yard. The built for the Pacific mail service. 
corporation of the city of New York Chester, JOSEPH LEl\IL'EL (pen name 
erectcd a marble monument to Lawrence, JLLIAN CRA
IOR), antiquarian; born in 
which heeominl! dilapidated, the vestry 
or\Vich, Conn., April 30, 1821; removed 
of Trinii,y Church ended a handsome to London, England, in 1858, and devoted 
mausoleum of hrown freestone (lR47) , himself to the history and genealogy of 
Il('ar the southeast corncr of Trinity the early settlers in Kew England. His 
Church, close by Rroadway, in com memo- publications include Educational Lau;s of 
ration of both l,awrence and Ludlow, and rirginia
. The Personal Narrative of ][rs. 
eight trophy cannon were placed around .1!arflaret Doufllas; John Rogers (with a 
it. Capbtin Lawrence's coat, c1wpeall, genealogy of the family'), etc. He died 
anc1 sword are now in possession of tIle in Lonc1on, En,gland, May 28, 1882. 
New Jersey Historical Society. Chestnut, JA
fES, JR., Senator; horn 
The freedom of the citv of London amI npar Camdpn, R C., in 1 H15; l!radu- 
ß sword were given to èaptain Broke hy ated at Princeton College in IR3;); elf'cted 
the C'orporation; the Prince Regent knight- rnited States Senator from Routh C'aro- 
cd him; and the inlwhitants of his native lina, .Tan. 5, IS!)!). When it became evi- 
county (Suffolk) pre!,!pnteù him with a dent that his State would secede he re- 
l!orgeous piece of silver as a testimonial !'!igned his scat. hut his resignation was 
of their sen!'e of his eminent ser\"icf's. not accepteò, and on July II, 18G1. he was 
The Che.wlpcake was taken to England and e
pelled. He was a member of the Con- 
sold to the government for about $(ì(ì,OOO, federate PrO\'i!'-ional Congress; became 
and in 1814 was put in eommi!'sion. Tn aide to .Tdfprson navis; and wa:i pro- 
1820 she was Bold to a private gentleman moted hrigadier-general in 18G-t. He died 
for a very small sum, who broke her up in CamdeIl, S. C., Feb. 1, 1885. 
llfì 
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Chevalier, l\IICHEL, political econo- 3 and G pounder field - pieces of that 
mist; born in Limoges, France, Jan. 13, time. A brigade commanded by Maxwell 
IHUG; educated in a polytechnic school; was left to surround the house, while the 
came to the Cnitcd States to e
amine main American force pushed on. This 
its canals and railroads. His publication:,; ÌIlcident gave the British time to pre- 
include Lcttres sur l'.lmérique dlt Sord; pare for the American attack. From 
Introduction aux 1"apports du jury intcr- 1 i!JO to ISUü, when the High Court 
1lfltio1Wl; II istoire ct description dcs voics of Errors and 
\ppeals was aLandoned, 
de communication OltX États-Unis ct he was president of that court. He 
des tral:allX qui en dépenclcnt; Cours died Jan. 20, 1810. See GERUANTOWN, 
d.écollomie; L'[sthme de Panama; La, BATTLE OF. 
libcrté aux Étnts-[Tnis
. I./expédition (llt Cheyenne Indians, one of the most 
j!fJXiqlle; Le J!exique ancien et 1llodernc, westerly tribes of the Algonquian nation. 
etc. He died Kov. 28, 1879. 'I'hey were seated on the Cheyenne, a 
Cheves, LANGDON, statesman; born branch of the Red River of the North. 
in ALbeville District, S. C., Sept. 17, 17iti. Driven by the Sioux, they retreated be- 
Admitted to the bar in 1800, he soon 
.ond the Missouri. Near the close of 
became eminent as a law
'er and as a the eighteenth century they were driven 
lender in the State legislature, which he to or near the Black Hills (now in the 
entered in 1808. He was attorney - gen- Dakotas and \Vyoming), where Lewis 
eral of the State, and was a member and Clarke found them in 1804, when 
of Congress from 1811 to 18lG, zealous- they possesse(l horses and made plun- 
ly supporting all war measures intro- dering raids as far as New :Mexico. See 
duced. \Vhen, in 1814, Henry Clay was CI.ARKE, GEOl:GE ROGERS; LEWIS, MERI- 
sent to negotiate a treaty of peace with WETHER. 
Great Britain, he succeeded the Kentuck- About 18
.), when they were at peace 
ian as speaker of the House, which place with the Sioux, and making war upon 
hC' held for a year, his casting vote defeat- the Pawnees, Kansas, and other tribes, a 
iug- a bill for the rechartering- of the feud occurred in the family. A part of 
Luited States Bank. The bank was re- them remained with the Sioux, and the 
ehartcred in 18lû; and wben in trouble others went south to the Arkansas River 
in IS I!) Cllf'ves was appoint('d president anò joined the ArapallOes. Many treaties 
of its directors, and by his great energy were made with them by agents of the 
and keen judgmf'nt it was saved from dis- rnited 
tates, but broken; and, finally, 
solution. He bccame chief commissionf'r losing aII confidence in the honor of the 
under the treaty of Ghent for settling white race, they beg-an hostilities in 18GI. 
some of its pro\"Ísions. lIe was a puhlic This was the first time that the Chey- 
advocate of disunion as early as the 
'ear r.nnes were at war with the" hite people. 
IH30, but opposed 
LLUFICA'fIO
 (q. v.). WhiIe negotiations for peace and friend- 
lip died in Columhia, S. C., June 2;), ship were on foot, Colonel Chivington. of 
IS.H. Colorado, feII upon a Chf'yenne village 
Chew, BEXJA1nN, jurist; born in 'Vest (Koy. 29, 18(4) and massacred about 
nin'r, Md., Kov. 2!), 1722; settled in PhiIa- 100 men, women, and chilùren. The whole 
delphia in 1745; was recorder in 1755-72; tribe was fired with a desire for revenge, 
and becamf' ehief-justif'e of Pennsylvania find a fif'ree war ensued, in which the 
in 1774. During the Itevolutionary 'Var linitf'd States lost many gallant soldiers 
he sided with the royalist party, and in and spf'nt between $30,000,000 and $40,. 
1777 he was imprisone,l in Frederickshur
, 000.000. 
Va., because he had refused to give a 'fhf' ill-feeling of the Indians towards 
parole. On Oct. 4. 1777, during- the battle the white ppople remained unabated. 
of Germantown. a British outpost took ref- Some treaties were made and imperfectly 
uge in his large stone mansion, and the carried out: and. aft('r General lIan- 
Anlf'ricans, in ordf'r to drive tJ1f'm out. ('ock burned one of their villages in lRG7, 
flrerl on the building with muskets and the)' again made war. and slew 300 L"nited 
cannon. The huilding, howf'ver, was too States soldiers and settlers. General Cus- 
Rtrongly built to be demolished by thf' tf'r deff'ated tlwm on the 'Vashita, kiIIing 
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their chief, thirty-seven warriors, and 
two-thirds of their women and children. 
The northern band of the Chevcnnes re- 
mained peacea LIe, refusing to. join the 
Sioux against the \\ hite peovle, in 18t.i;;, 
notwithstanding thcy were grossly in- 
sulted. The Che
'ennes now are scat- 
tered. 
In lFì!m there were 2.06fJ Cheyennes at 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe agency, Okla- 
homa; 5G at the Pine Ridge agenc
', South 
Dakota; and 1,349 at the Tongue River 
agency, :Montana. 
Chicago, cit,)', port of entry, commer- 
cial metropolis of Illinois, and second city 
in the United States in point of popula- 
tion according to the census of 1900. It 
is not onl
' the largest city on the Great 
T...akes, but is also the largest interior 
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CHICAGO ART I:\STITt"TB. 


CHICAGO 


that region. Of the skin of the polecat thp 
Inùians made tobacco-pouche:-;. The spot 
was first visited by Marquette, a Frcnch 
Je
uit missionar
', in It.ii3, who ellcampéli 
tJJ(:"n
 in the winter of 1 Iii 4-i:J. Thl' 
French built a fort there, \Vhid. i
 mark- 
ed on a map, in IGS3, " Fort ('hcellg-ou:' 
\Vhen Canada was ccded to Great Britain 
this fort was abandoned. The Cnitf'd 
States government built a fort there in 
1804, Ilnd named it Dearborn, in honor of 
the Secretary of \\"ar. It was on the 
f'outh side of the Chicago Hi,.er, ncar its 
mou tho 
In the War of 1812-15.-This fort was 
evacuated by its garrison in Hìl
, when the 
troops and other white inhabitants there 
were fallen upon by hostile Indians aThl 
many people murdered-Aug. 15. The gar- 


.. 


., ... .... 


city in the country. In }004 it had an rison of the fort was commanded "r ('a pt. 
cstimated area of I!H square miles. K. Heald, assisted br Lieutenant Ht>lm. 
The equalized valuation of all ta
able The young wives of both oflieprs were in 
property in 1003 was $.1 11.4
.t,280, and the fort. The garrison and the famil
' of )1... 
the nct debt \\as $1;;.123.000. The city Kinzie, living near b
', were on friendlr 
owned real estate and buildings valued terms with the surrounding Inùians, until 
at $81.83
,OG2, including a waterworks tbe spring of 1812, when the hostile fpcl- 
plant that cost $
0,
38.400. In the fiscal ings created hy British emissari('s first be- 

ear ending June 30, lÐ04, the forcign camp slightly manifest. A scalping party 
trade of the city was: Imports, $
1.0RS.- of Winnebagoes made a raid on a settlc- 
307; exports, $2.32I.fifiG. The population mpnt nea.r Chicago in April, and during 
in 1890 "as 1.099,850; in WOO it had the early part of the ensuing summer the 
reached I,GÐ8,5i5. inhabitants saw, with alarm, the continual 
Early History.-The site of Chicago was gathcring of Indians. On Aug. 7, ß 
a favorite rendez,'ous for several trihf'S friendlv Pottawatomie chief arri,-cd with 
of Indians in summer. Its name signifies. a lett
r from Genera] Hull, notifying 
in the Pottawatomie tong-up. "ilù onion. lIeaM of the declaration of war and fall 
or a polecat, both of which abounded in of )Iackinaw, and advising him, if expe- 
118 
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KI;\ZIE MAXSIOJII ASD FORT DEARI!URX. 


dient, to evacuate the fort and distribute 
all the United States property there 
nmong the neighboring Indians. Heald 
was advised by this chief and by Kinzie to 
leave the fort a.nd let the Indians dis- 
tribute the property themselves. "\Vhile 
they are doing this," they said, "you and 
the white people may reach Fort Wayne 
in safety." Heald, soldier-like, resolved to 
obey his orders. He called them to a 
council the next day (Aug. 12), told them 
to come and receive the property, and ac- 
cepted their offer to escort the white peo- 
ple through the wilderness to Fort Wayne. 
It was a fatal mistake, soon perceived. 


Black Partridge, a friendly chief, unable 
to control his warriors. came quietly to 
the commander, and said, ., Father, I come 
to deliver to you the medal I wear. It 
was given me by the Americans, and I 
have long worn it in token of our mutual 
friendship. But our young men are l'e- 
solved to imbrue their hands in the blood 
of the white people. I cannot restrain them, 
and I will not wear a token of peace while 
I am compeJIed to act as an enemy." This 
warning was strangely unheeded. 
Massacre at Fort Dearborn.-The less 
honorable Indians promised good con- 
duct, but there were unmistakable signs 


.MEDAL GI\ES TO BLACK PARTRIDGII BY THE AMERICASS. 
II!) 
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of treachery, and when the morning ar- 
rived for the departure of the white 
people (Aug. 13), it was clearly seen that 
the hostiles intended to murdcr them. 
With that conviction, the garrison and 
white settlers" ent out of the gate of the 
fort in procession, like a funeral march. 
The band struck up the " Dead March in 
Saul." The wi,"es of lIeald and Helm rode 
on horseback by the side of their hus- 
hands; the former, a good shot, was 
armed with a riflc. They had not 
gone far "hen their sanlge escort, 500 
strong, fell upon them, amI a sharp and 
bloody conflict ensued. Rebecca. Heald 
hdHwed bravely. She received several 
wounds, hut, though bleeding and faint, 
she kept her saddle; and when a fierce 
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nist by another Indian, who bore her to 
the shore of the lake and plunged her in, 
at tIle same time saving her from drown- 
ing. It was a friendly hand that hcld her 
-the l>ottawatomie chief Black Partridge, 
who would have saved the white people if 
he could. He gave Captain Heald such 
warning as he dared. On the nigllt bl'- 
fore the e,'acuation of the fort he had 
said to him, .. Linden birds have been 
singing in my ears to-day; be careful 011 
the march you. are going to take." 
On that bloody field, now in the sub- 
urbs of the great city of Chicago, other 
women performed acts of heroism. Mean- 
while, Captain Heald had made terms for 
surrender, and the massacre was sta,yed. 
The prisoners were distribute(l among the 
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Till!: LAsr VESTIGI!: OF FORT DEARI!OIl:\. 


savage raised his tomahawk to slay her, captors, and were fina.lly reunited or re- 
she said, in a sweet voice, in his own lan- stored to their friends and families. In 
guage, and "ith half a smile, "Surely this affair, twelve children, who were in 
rou'll not kill a squaw!" The appeal a wagon. all the masculine civilians ex- 
saYed her life, and she lived until 18(j(). ('('pting Mr. Kinzie and his sons, three 
A young savage attempted to tomaha.wk ofIicers, and twenty-six private soldiers 
!\rrs. Helm. She sprang to One side, re- were murdereù. On the following day the 
ceiving the blow on her shoulder, and at fort was hurned by the Indians. Among 
the same instant seized the Indian around the slain was Captain \Vells, Mrs. Heald's 
his neck and endeavored to get hold of uncle, who came from Fort \Yayne with 
his scalping-knife. While thus strug- some mounted Miamis who were friendly. 
gling, she was dragged from hel. antago- lie knew the danger, and had hastened to 
I
O 
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attempt to divert it. He was too late, 
for the fort was ab
ndoned when he ar- 
rived. His cowardly Miamis fled at the 
first onset of the Pottawatomies, and he 
was crushed by overwhelming numbers. 
The fort was re-established in 1816, and 
was occupied until 1837. The last ves- 
tige of it-a. block-house--was demolishe{l 
in 1856. A town was laid out near the 
fort in 1830, which embraced threc- 
eighths of a square mile. In 1831 it com- 
prised twelve families, besides the little 
garrison of Fort Dearborn. The town 
was organized in 1833, with five trustees, 
when it contained 550 inhabitants. It 
was incorporated a city March 4, 1837, 
when it contained a population of 4,170. 
A great fire occurred Oct. 9-10, 1871, 
by which the city was almost destroyed 
and more than $200,000,000 worth of 
property was consumed; and on Dec. 30, 
1903, the Iroquois Theatre was burned 
during a matinée performance, causing 
the death of 573 persons, of whom 4!J 
were children under 10 years of age. See 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITIO:N. 
Chickahominy, BATTLES ON THE. See 
PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN. 
Chickamauga, BATTLE OF. Rosecrans, 
erroneously supposing Bragg had begun 
a retreat towards Rome when he aban- 
doned CHATTANOOGA (q. v.) and marched 
southward through the gaps of Mission- 
ary IUdge, pushed his forces through the 
mountain passes, and was surprised to 
find his antagonist, instead of retrea.ting, 
concentrating his forces to attack the at- 
tenuatf'd line of the Nationals, the extrem- 
ities of which were then 50 miles apart. 
Ro!'\ecrans proceeded at once to concen- 
trate his own forces; and very soon the 
two a.rmies were confronting each other 
in battle array on each side of Chicka- 
mauga Creek, in the vicinity of Crawfish 
Spring, each line extending towards thf' 
slope of )Iìs,>ionary Riòge. Rosecran
 
did not know that Lee liad sent troops 
from Virginia, umler Longstreet, to rein- 
force Bragg, who was then making his 
way up from Atlanta to swell the Con- 
federate forces to t11e numher of fully 
70,000. Johnston, in Mississippi, als
 
S('l1t thousands of prÏf'ooners, paroled at 
Yid;:<;hurg and Port Hudson, to still fur- 
OWl' reinforce Bragg. 
In hattle order on Chickamauga 


(Sept. 19, 18(3), the Confederate right 
was commanded ùy General Polk, and the 
left by General Hood until Longstreet 
should arrive. During the previous night 
nearly two-thirds of the Confederates had 
crossed to the west side of the creek, and 
held the fords from Lee and Gordon's mills 
far towards :Missionary Ridge. Rose- 
crans's concentrated army did not then 
number more than 55,000 meu. 
Gen. George H. Thomas, who was on 
the extreme left of the National line, on 
the slopes of Missionary Ridge, by a move- 
ment to capture an isolated Confederate 
brigade, brought on a battle (Sept. l!J) 
at ten o'clock, which raged with grea.t 
fierceness until dark, when the Kationals 
seemed to have the advantage. It had 
been begun by Croxton's brigade of Bran- 
nan's division, which struggled sharply 
with Forrest's cavalry. Thomas sent 
Ba.ird's division to assist Croxton, when 
other Confederates became engaged, mak- 
ing the odds against the K ationals, when 
the latter, having driven the Confederates, 
were in turn pushed back. The pur- 
suers dashed through the lines of United 
States regulars and captmed a. 
Iichigan 
battery and about 500 men. In the charge 
all of the horses and most of the men of 
the batteries were killed. 
At that moment a heavy force of Na
 
tionals came up and joinl'd in the battle. 
They now outnumbered and outflanked the 
Confederates, and, attacking them furiou,>- 
I
', drove them back in disorder for a mile 
{I nd a half on their re;;;enes. The lost 
battery was recov('red, and Brannan and 
"Baird were enabled to rdorm their shat- 
tered columns. There was a lull, but at 
five o'clock the Confederates renewed the 
battle, and were pressing the National 
line heavily, when Hazen, who was in 
clJarge of a park of artillery-twenty 
guns-hastened to put them in position. 
with such infantry supports as he could 
gather, and brought them to bear upon 
tl1e Confederates, at short range, as they 
daf'olled into tIle road in pursuit of the 
Kationall'l. The pursuers recoiled in di!'\- 
order, and tl1erel)y the day was saved on 
the left. J\igl1t closed the combat. 
There had heen some lively artillery 
work on the Xational right during the 
da
T; and at three o'clock iJ) the after- 
Creek noon Hood threw two of his divisions 
t
l 



CHICKAMAUGA, BATTLE OF 


upon General Davis's division of Mc- 8truggle ensued, with varying fortunes 
COOk'8 corps, pushing it back and capt- for the combatants. The carnage on both 
uring a battery. Davis fought with sides was frightful. Attempts to turn the 
great pertinacity until near 8un8et, "hen National flank were not successful, for 
a brigade of Sheridan's division came to Thomas and his veterans 8tood like a wall 
his aid. Then a 8ucces8ful countercharge in the way. The conflict for a while was 


IIA'M'LJI: OF CHICKAMAUGA. 
(Fr,,", ø eotIumpurø"equ wed.) 


was made; the Confederates were driven equally severe at the centre; and the 
back, the battery was retaken, and a num- blunder of an incompetent staff officer, 
Ler of Confederates were made prisoners. sent with orders to General 'Yood, pro- 
That night General Hindman came to the duced disaster on the Kational right. A 
Confederates with his division, and Long- gap was left in the Kational line, when 
street arrived with two brigades of Mc- Hood, with Stewart, charged furiously, 
J.aws's veterans from Virginia, and took while Buckner ad,-anced to their 8upport. 
command of the left of Bragg's army. The charge, in which Davis and Brannan 
Preparations were made for a renewal and Sheridan were 8truck simultaneously, 
of the struggle in the morning. It was be- isolated five brigades, which lost forty per 
gun (Sept. 20), after a dense fog had cent. of their number. By this charge the 
risen from the earth, between eight and Kational right wing was so shattered that 
nine o'clock. The conflict was to have it began crumbling. and was soon se(>o 
l)(>en opened by Polk at daylight on the flying in disorder towards Chattanooga, 
Xational left, but he failed. Meanwhile, leaving thousands behind, kiHed, wounded, 
under cover of the fog, Thomas received re- or prisoners. 
inforC'ements. until nearly one-half of the The tide carried with it the troops led 
.\nn,\' of the Cumberland present w<>re un- by Hosccrans. Crittenden, and :\IcCook; 
der his comman(\' and had erected breast- and the commanding general, l1nahle to 
works of logs, rai1s, and earth. The hattle join Thomas, and believing the whole army 
was hegun by an attack by Breekinridge. \\-ould speedily be hurr
.ing pell-mell to 
TIJ<' intention was to interpof'oe an over- Chattanooga, hastened to that pIal'e to 
\\Jlelming force between Rosecrans and provide for rallying them there. Thomas, 
Chattanooga, which Thomas had prevented meanwhile, ignorant of the disaster 011 the 
the previous day. An eJ..cecdingly fierce right, was maintaining his position finnly. 
I ').J 
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f'heridan and Davis, who had been driven drinn back, with a loss of 200 m<>n made 
o\"er to the Dry Vaney road, rallying thrir prisoners. So ended the battle of Chicka- 
shattered columns, reformed them by the mauga. 
way, and, with McCook, haJted and The National loss was reported at lG,- 
('hanged front at Rossville, with a de- 32G, of whom I,G87 were kiJJed. The total 
termination to defend the pass at an haz- loss of officers was 974. It is probable the 
ards against the pursuers. Thomas finally entire Union loss, including the missing, 
withdrew from his breastworks and con- was 19,000. The Confederate loss was re- 
centrated his troops, and formed his line ported at 20,.300, of whom 2,G,3 were 
on a slope of :Missionary Ridge. Wood killed. Rosecrans took 2,003 prisoners, 
and Brannan had barely time to dispose thirty-six guns, twenty caissons, and 8,450 
their troops properly, when they were small-arms, and lost, as prisoners, 7,500. 
furiously attacked, the Confederates Bragg claimed to have captured over 8,000 
throwing in fresh troops continually. prisoners (including the wounded), fifty- 
í:eneral Granger, commanding reserves at one guns, and 15,000 small-arms. 
Hossville, hastf'ned to the assistance of The Confederates were victors on the 
Thomas with Steedman's division. The field, but their triumph was not decisive. 
latter fought his way to the crest of a On the evening of the 20th the whole Na- 
hiJJ, and then turning his artillery upon tional army withdrew in good order to a 
his assaiJants, drove them down the south- position in front of Chattanooga, and on 
ern slope of the ridge with great slaughter. the following day Bragg advanced and 
They returned to the attack with an over- took possession of Lookout :Mountain and 
whelming force, determined to drive the the whole of :Missionary Ridge. 
1\ationals from the ridge, and pressed Chickamauga National Park, a pub- 
Thomas most senrely. lie park established by Congress Aug. 19, 
Finally, when they were moving along 1890, in the southeastern part of Ten- 
a ridge and in a gorge, to assail his right nessee and northwestern part of Georgia; 
flank and rear, Granger formed two bri- embraces the famous battle-fields of 
gades (Whittaker's and )IitC'heIl's) into a Chickamauga and of the scenes which oc- 
charging party, and hurled them against curred around Chattanooga. Both Ten- 
tlle- Confederates led by Hindman. Steed- nessee and Georgia ceded to the United 
man led the charging party, with a regi- States jurisdiction over the historic field!'! 
mental flag in his hand, and soon won a as well as the approaching roads. The 
victory. In the space of twenty minutes roads, buildings, and conditions existing 
the Confederates disappeared, and the at the time of the battles are gradually 
Nationals held both the ridge and gorge. being restored. A road 20 miles in extent 
Yery soon a greater portion of the Con- has been constructed along the crest of 
federate army were swarming around the Missionary Ridge where occurred some of 
foot of the ridge, on which stood Thomas the heaviest actions. The headquarter!': 
with the remnant of seven divisions of the of the general officers and the pOf;itionf; of 
AI'my of the Cumberland. The Confeder- participating organizations, bath-ries. 
ates were led by Longstreet. There regiments and detached forces of both 
seemed no hope for the Nationals. But armies, are marked with inscribed tablets. 
Thomas stood like a rock, and his men The erection of monuments to commemo- 
repulsed assault after assault until the rate the smaner organizations has been 
sun went down, when he began the with- left to the States and veterans' societies. 
drawal of his troops to Rossyille, for his The park is designed to crf'atf' a "com- 
ammunition was almost exhausted. Gen- prehensive and extended military object- 
eral Garfield, Rosecrans's chief of staff, had iesson." 
arrived with orders for Thomas to take Chickasaw Bayou, BATTLE OF. "-hen 
the command of all the forces, and, with Gen. \V. T. Sherman came down from 
:McCook and Crittenden, to take a strong Memphis to engage in the siege of Yicks- 
position at Rossville. It was then that burg, late in ISG2, with about 20,000 mm 
Thomas had the first reliable information and some heavy siege guns, he was joined 
of disaster on the right. Confederates by troops from Helena, Ark.. and was nwt 
seeking to obstruct the movement were by a gunboat fleet, under Admiral PortE>r, 
123 
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at the mouth of the Yazoo River, just 
above the city (Dec. 2;)). The two com- 
manders an-anged a plan for attacking 
'ïcksburg in the rear. The
' went up the 
\ azoo to capture some batteries at Chicka- 
saw na
'ou and other points. The Yazoo 
!Sweeps round in a grcat 
hend \\ ithin a few miles of 
Yiek!Sburg. The range of 
hills on which 'ïcksburg 
!Stands e
tends to the Ya- 
zoo, about 12 miles above 
the city, where they termi- 
nate in Haines's muff. 
There is a deep natural 
ditch extending from the 
Yazoo below Haines's muff 
to the )lississippi, called 
Chickasaw nayou, passing 
near the bluffs, which were 
fortified. and along their 
hases were rifle - pits for 
sharp-shooters. This bayou 
1:1)' in the path of Sher- 
man's march up the bluffs, 
which must be carried to 
gain the rear of Vick!'hurg. 
Hi!' troops moved in four 
column!'!. commanded re- 
spectively by Generals 
)[organ. A. J. Smith. l\1or- 
gan L. Smith, and F. Steele. 
Tlwy mowd on Dec. 27. bivouacked with- 
out fire that night, and proceeded to the 
attack the next morning. The Xationals 
drove the Confederate pickets acro!'s the 
hayou, and everywhere the ground was so 
ROft that causeways of logs had to be built 
for the pal'!'age of troops and artil- 
1 <>ry. The Kationals were seriouf'oly en- 
filaded by the Confederate hatteries and 
<.:harp-sllootl'rs. The right of the Pnion 
troop" was commandl'd by Gcn. F. P. 
Blair, who If.d the way acrm;s the 
bayou over a hridge his men had built. 
captured two lines of rifle-pits, and fought 
desperately to gain the crest of the hill 
hl'fore him. Others followed, and a severe 
battle ensued. Pemberton, the Confedf'rate 
chid, had arrived, and so activf' were the 
Confederates on the hluffs that the 1\a- 
tionals were repulsed with heavy loss. 
mair lost one-third of his brigade. Dark- 
nf'SS closed the !'!truggle. when Sherman 
had lost about 2,000 men, and his an- 
tagonists only 207. 
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Chickasaw Indians, a tribe of the 
Creek confederacy that formerly inhabited 
the country along the )1ississippi from the 
borders of the Choctaw domain to the 
Ohio River, and eastward beyond the 
Tennessee to the lands of the Cherokees 
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BATTLE OF CHICKASAW BA\OU, 


and Shawnees. They were warlike, and 
were the early friends of the English and 
the inveterate foes of the French, who 
twice (l73G and 1740) invaded their coun- 
try under Bienville and De Koailles. The 
Chickasaws said they came from west of 
the Mississippi, under the guardianship 
of a great dog, with a pole for a guide. 
At night they stuck the pole in the ground, 
and went the way it leaned every morn- 
ing. Their dog was drowned in cro!'sing 
the Mississippi, and after a while their 
pole, in the interior of 
\lahama, remained 
upright, and there they settled. De Soto 
passed a winter Rmong them (1:>40-41), 
when they numbered 10,000 warriors. 
These were reduced to 4:>0 when the 
French seatf'd themselves in Louisiana. 
'Vars with the new-comers and sur- 
rounding tribes occurred until the middle 
of the eighteenth century. They favored 
the English in the Revolution. when they 
had about 1,000 warriors. They joinl'd 
the white people against the Creeks in 
124 
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17D5, and always remained the friends of slavery, and in the following year, while 
the pale faces; and, in 1818, they had in Paris, addressed a memoir to the Ho- 
ceded all their lands north of the State of ciété pour l'abolition d'esclavage. lIe also 
l\Iississippi. Some of the tribe had al- forwarded a pamphlet on the same subject 
ready emigrated to Arkansas. In 1834 to the Eclectic Review in London. In 
they ceded all their lands to the United 1843-44 he edited (with his wife) the 

tates, amounting to over 6,400,000 acres, Anti-Slavery Htandard in New York. lIe 
for which they received $3,646,000. Then died in Wayland, l\Iass., Sept. IS, 1874. 
they joined the Choctaws, who spoke the Child, LYDIA l\IARIA, author; born in 
same language, and became a part of that Medford, Mass., Feb. 11, 1802; eùu- 
nation. During their emigration the cated in the common schools; began her 
small-pox destroyed a large number of literary career in 1819; and was noted 
their tribe. as a supporter of the abolition movement. 
They did not advance in civilization as In 185!) she sent a letter of sympathy to 
rapidly as the Choctaws, and had no John Brown, who was then imprisoned at 
schools until 1851. They were politically Harper's Ferry, offering to become his 
separated from the Choctaws in 1855, and nurse. This offer he declined, but request- 
have since been recognized as a distinct ed her to aid his family, which she did. 
tribe. Led by their agents, who were Governor Wise, of Virginia, politely re- 
Southern men, they joined the Confeder- buked her in a letter, and another epistle 
ates, and lost nearly one-fourth of their from Senator Mason's wife threatened her 
population, much stock, and all their with eternal punishment. These letters 
slaves. They gave up 7,000,000 acres of with her replies were subsequently pub- 
land for 4% cents an acre, and the money Jished and reached a circulation of 300,- 
was to go to the freedmen, unless within 000. In 1840-43 she was editor of the 
two years they allowed the negroes to 
-ational .4.nli-Slcn:cry Standard. Her 
become a part of the tribe. The latter publications include The Rebels; The First 
alternative wa.s adopted, Jan. 10, 18ï;
. Settlers of NelV England; Freedman's 
In 1899 there were 8,730 stilI bearing their BrJOk: A p/wal for that Class of .1mericans 
old name at the Union agency, Indian Ter- called Africans, etc. She died in Way- 
ritory. See CHOCTAW IXDIAXS. land, .l\Iass., Oct. 20, 1880. 
Chickering, JESSE, political economist; Children, DEPENDENT. See DEPENDENT 
born in Dover, N. H., Aug. 31, 1707; CHILDREX, CARE OF. 
graduated at Harvard College in 1811:); Children's Day, or FLORAL SCNDAY, a 
later studied medicine and practised in Sunday set apart annually in June by most 
Hoston, Mass. His publications include of the Protestant evangelical churches in 
Statistical View of the Population of the United States, when the Sunday-school 
lIlassachusetts from 1765-18 
o; Emigro- children are given charge of one or both 
tion into the United States; Reports 011 church services. 
the Ccnsus of Boston; and a Letter Ad- Childs, GEORGE \VILLlA)I, pub1isher; 
dressed to the President of the United born in Baltimore, 1\1d., May 12, 182!); 
.f:)tates on Slavery, considered in Relation book publisher, 1850-63; editor of the 
to the Principles of Con.çtitutional Gov- Philadelphia Public Ledger (purchaseù in 
crnmentin Great Britain and in the conjunction with A. J. Drexel), 186-1-n-1. 
United .f;;Jtates. He died in \Vest Roxbury, He died in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 3. 18!)-1. 
Mass., May 2!), 1835. Chile. Towards the close of 18!)0 a 
Child, DAVID LEE, abolitionist; born in revolution occulTed in Chile, South Amer- 
West Boylston. Mass., .Tuly 8, 1 j!}4; ica. It was the result of certain abuRes 
graduated at Harvard College in 1817: of power on the part of the President of 
was later admitted to the bar. In IS
O that republic. and the conflict was carried 
he was editor of the JlaRsachu.<wtts ,Tour- on with great hitterncss between his ad- 
'nul, and while holding a seat in the legis- herents and the rl'\"Olutionary party, with 
laÌlue opposed the annexation of Texas; the Chilean rong-ress at its head. Ear]y 
afterwards he if\sued a tract on the subject in the course of the war almost the en- 
entitled Xaboth's Vincl/ard. In 1836 he tire Chilean navy deserted the cause of the 
published ten articles 'on the subject of l're!'ident and ("spoused that of th(' r
vo- 
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lutionists. Among the vessels employed 
by the latter was the /tata, originally 
a merchant ship, but then armed and re- 
fitted as a cruiser. In the spring of IS!H 
this vessel put in at the harbor of San 
Diego, Cal., for the purpose of securing 
fi cargo of tUlllS and ammunition for the 
revolutionists. The secret, however, was 
not well kept, and when it came to the 
knowledge of the United States authori- 
ties, steps were at once taken to prevent 
her from accomp1ishing the object of her 
mission. Officers acting under the neutral- 
ity laws seized the vessel and placed a 
United States deputy marshal on board. 
Soon a.fterwards, on the night of )[ay 
6, the /tata, disregarding this action of 
the "Cnited States, sailed away from f'an 
Diego with the American officer on board. 
The latter, however, was landed a few 
miles south of San Diego. The /tata 
then took on boa-rd, from the American 
schooner Robert and Minnie, a cargo of 
arms and ammunition which had arrived 
from the Eastern States, and immediately 
sailed for Chile. On 
[a.y D the Cnited 
States warship Charlcston was ordered in 
pur!';uit. with instructions to take her at 
all hazards. The chase lasted twenty-five 
days. The f'harlcston reached the bay of 
Iquique first, and there learned that the 
r<,volutionists. fearing to provoke the hos- 
tilitv of the United States, had resolved 
to s
rrender the /tata to the authorities 
of that country. A few days later that 
vessel, upon arriving at Iquique, was 
promptly given over to the United States 
officers. She was manned with an Amer- 
ican crew. and sent back to the harbor of 
San Diego, where it was intended she 
I'hould remain until the settlement 
f the 
question at issue coneernin
 her cargo and 
her responsibility to the United States. 
The Chilean war, howev
r, was brougllt 
to a close in the autumn by the complete 
<;uccess of the revolutionary forces, and the 
case against the /tata was allowed to drop. 
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About the same time another complica- 
tion arose between Chile and the United 
States. While the United States cruiser 
Baltimore was in the harbor of Valparai- 
so, a party of her sailors became involved 
in a riot with the Chileans, Oct. 16,1891. 
In the course of the mêlée several sailors 
were wounded, of whom two died; thirty- 
six were arrested by the authorities. \Vhen 
the news of the affair reached the United 
States it created considerable excitement. 
On Oct. 23 President Harrison despatched 
a message to Cnited States 
1ini8ter Egan 
at Santiago, demanding reparation, and 
two war-ships were sent to the country. 
On Dec. II, the Chilean minister of 
foreign affairs, ::\[atta, sent a communica- 
tion, which became known as the" 1\[at1:1 
Note." The Chilean request for 1\11' Egan's 
recall. and the phraseology of the" )Iatta 
Xote," ga\e offence at \Vashington, and in 
January, IS!)2, the President despatched 
a protest to the Chilean government, and 
on Jan. 25 sent a message to Congress. 
Meantime at Valparaiso an inquiry was 
held on the riot, and three Chileans were 
sentenced to penal servitude. President 
Montt, who had now been inducted into 
office, directed the minister of foreign af- 
fairs to withdraw the" Matta Note" and 
also the request for Minister Egan's re- 
caU, and Chile paid an indemnity of 
$75,000. 
The affair was variously interpreted in 
the United States: by enemies of the ad- 
ministration as the bullying of a weaker 
power; by the administration's friends as 
an instance of a vigorous national policy. 
During 1893 and 18!)4 Chile was shaken 
by several domestic revolutions, during 
which much American property was de- 
stroyed. In November, 18!)3, Señor Bar- 
ros, a liberal, formed a cabinet and paid 
to the United States $250,000 for damage 
done during the revolutions. In 18!)6 Chile 
concluded peace treaties with aU her 
neighbors. 
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China. From time to time, during the stationed in the northern provinces of 
latter part of 1899 and the early part of China, of the rapid spread and threaten- 
1900, came disturbing reports. from mis- ing attitude of the Boxers, a secret 01'- 
sionaries and the representatiyes of the ganization having for its purpose the ex- 
United States and the European powers termination of aU foreigners and th
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abolition of all foreign influence from 
Chinese territory. The native name of 
this society is I-ho-ch'uan, "Combination 
of Righteous Harmony Fists"; it had for 
its leader Prince Tuan, the father of the 
heir-presumptive to the Chinese throne; 
and had its origin in the intense anti- 
foreign sentiment excited by the occupa- 
tion by the European powers of Chinese 
territory under various cessions in the 
years immediately following the Chino- 
Ja
anese War (1895), the superstitions 
of the ignorant classes, and the hatred, in 
certain districts, of the missionaries, who, 
in their zeal for converts, had entered under 
treaty rights into every part of the empire. 
Conditions grew more critical and the 
threatening of the missionaries increased 
in extent and intensity until, on :\lay 19, 
1900, the Christian village of Lai-Shun, 
70 miles from Peking, was destroyed, and 
seventy-three native converts massacred. 
The representatives of the foreign powers, 
on May 21, addressed a joint note to the 
Tsung-li-Yamen, the foreign office of the 
Chinese government, calling for the sup- 
pression of the Boxers, and the restora- 
tion of order. This and all further at- 
tempts on the part of the ministers met 
with little or no response, the Court itself 
openly encouraging the anti-fpreign senti- 
ment, and the young Emperor, Kwang- 
Su, being entirely under the influence of 
the Empress Dowager, notorious for her 
hatred of and opposition to the reforma- 
tion policy. Upon the report of United 
States MI:nSTER EDWIN H. CONGER (q. v.), 
that the Boxers were operating within a 
few miles of Peking, and of the great 
danger to the property and lives of the 
Americans in that pa.rt of the world, the 
United States government ordered REAR- 
AmnRAL LoeIs KE},IPFF (q. v.) to pro- 
ceed at once with the flag-ship Newark to 
Taku, at the mouth of the Peiho River, 
the harbor for Ti
ntsin and Peking. Here 
gathered, within a few days, the ava.ilable 
war-ships of Great Britain, Russia, 
:France, Germany, and Italy. Captain 
McCalla, with 100 men from the Neu:ark, 
landed and proceeded to Tientsin, and on 
l\lay 31, a small international force, in- 
cluding seven officers and fifty-six men of 
the American marine corps, were despatch- 
ed to Peking, as a guard for the legations, 
and were admitted to the city. 
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On June 2, :Mr. H. V. Norman, an Eng- 
lish missionary, was murdered by the 
Boxers at Yung Ching, a few miles from 
Peking, and during the following days 
the rioting and destruction of property 
seemed to break out on every side with 
renewed violence. The imperial decrees 
against the rioters were only half-hearted, 
and it was responsibly reported that, in 
spite of the representations of the Chinese 
government of heavy engagements in their 
efforts to put down the uprising, a large 
number of the imperial forces were fight- 
ing with the Boxers. Fifty miles of the 
Luban Railway had been destroyed by the 
anti-foreign mob, with many stores and 
supplies for the new lines then under con- 
struction. Chapels and mission settle- 
ments in Shantung and Pechili provinces 
were looted and burned and hundreds of 
native Christians massacred. Finally the 
railway from Tientsin to Peking was cut. 
On June 10, the British Admiral Sey- 
mour, with 2,000 men, drawn from the in- 
ternational forces in Tientsin, set out to 
repair the railway, find found it so badly 
damaged that in two days he had advanced 
only 35 miles. Then came the news that 
he had been surrounded by countless hordes 
of Chinese, imperial soldiers and Boxers, 
and that all communication with Tientsin 
and Peking was closed. Not until June 
26 was he able, after receiving reinforce- 
ments, to cut his way back into Tientsin. 
He had lost 374 men, and had not been 
able to get within 25 miles of Peking', his 
whole command barely escaping annihila- 
tion. In this unfortunate advance and 
retreat, Captain McCaHa, who was the 
leader of the American contingent, was 
highly commended for his bravery and 
resourcefulness. 
On June 17, the Chinese forts at Taku 
opened fire upon the warships of the alJied 
forces, and those of Germany, Russia, 
Great Britain, France, and Japan im- 
mediately returned the bombardment. The 
fortifications were finaIJy captured at the 
point of the bayonet by soldiers landed at 
a point enabling them to assault in the 
rear. Over 100 Europeans were kiIled and 
wounded in this engagement; the Chinese 
loss was estimated at 700. The American 
Admiral Kempff did not participate in the 
attack, taking the ground that the United 
States was not at war with China, and 
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that such hostile action would merel). sene 
to unite the Chinese against the foreign- 
ers. 
On June 18, the rnited States govern- 
ment ordered the battle-ship Oregon and 
the gunboats rorktou;n, Nashville, and 
Jfonocacy, and the gth Regiment, 1,400 
men, unùcr Co1. Emerson II. Liscum, from 
Manila to Taku, and other United States 
forces were held in readiness for service 
in China. While on the way, June 28, 
the Oregon ran aground in the Gulf of 


infantry anù cavalry, intenùed for the 
l'hilippines, proceeded to China, and the 
United States government announced that 
it would, if necessary, increase the Amer- 
ican army of occupation to IG,OOO. On 
July 4, . Secretary of State John Hay, in 
a note to the European powers, declared 
the attitude of the United States towards 
the Chinese troubles. 
On June 21-23 the allies had forced thdr 
way, by the aid of fire from the fleet, inlo 
the foreign quarter at Tientsin, and had 
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Pl>chili, in a fog. One week later she was Imited with the Europeans there besicgel\ 
floated, without hayin
 suffered serious by the Chinese Boxers find imperial 801- 
damage, and thro\1
h the courtesy of tIle diers; for many days hard fighting was 
Japanese government sent to the national carried on against this encmy, shelterC'd 
docks at Kure for repairs. On June 24, in the native portion of the city and on 
TIEAp.-AmIlRAL GEORGE C. TInlEY (q. 'C.) the walls. On July 2, the women and 
proceeded with the flag-ship Brooklyn c1lildren, at great risk, were sent down the 
from Manila to succped Admiral Kempff l'eiho to Taku, and for the fol1owing ten 
in the command of the .American fleet. days the Chinese bombarded the foreign 
On .Tune 2û,GEN. AD
A R. CHAFFEE (q. v.) city. On June g. 11, and 13, attempts were 
was appointed to the command of the made by the a11ies to capture the native 
American army in China, and G,300 troops, city. On the 13th Colonel Liscum was 
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killed while leading his men. On July 14, Chinese troops were surrounded in the 
the forts were captured, and the Chinese inner city. Fighting in the streets con- 
driven out with great loss. The casualties tinued till Aug. 28, when the allied troops 
of the allies were 875, of whom 215 were marched in force through the Forbidùen 
Americans. City. 
The temporary success of the Chinese at The relief of the besieged foreigners 
Tientsin, the siege of the legations in was most timely. For forty-five days, 
Peking, and the murder, June 12, of the 3,000 souls, including 2,200 native con- 
Japanese chancellor of legation, and, verts, had been shut up in the compound 
June 20, of Baron von Ketteler, the Ger- of the British Legation, where all had 
man minister, seemed to inspire them with gathered for mutual defence, after the 
new fury, and the Boxer craze spread with other legations had been destroyed, Bub- 
fearful rapidity over all the northern dis- jected to the artillery and rifle fire of 
tricts, while in the south much uneasi- 50,000 troops under Prince Tuan. In the 
ness was shown. On July 15, a Chinese general attack, June 20-25, the Chinese 
force invaded Russia, and the latter gov- were driven back with gl'eat loss j but 
ernment immediately declared the Amur with the exception of a truce of twelve 
district in a state of war. July 23, Presi- days after the fall of Tientsin, July 17, 
dent McKinley, in answer to the request thE' bombardment scarcely ceased day or 
of the Chinese Emperor for the good of- night. Provisions and ammunition were 
fices of the United States in bringing about very short, and the exposure and constant 
pea,ce, demanded that the imperial gov- labor were telling severely on the be- 
ernment should first make known to the sieged. l\Iany efforts were made on the 
world whether the representatives of the part of the Chinese to induce the besieged 
foreign powers in Peking were alive j and to proceed to Tientsin under promise of 
that it co-operate with the allied army safe escort, but were promptly refused. 
gathering for their relief. The missionaries were in many cases less 
The fate of the foreign ministers and fortunate. A few made their way into 
their families and attaches, the legation Peking, one party escaped across the Gobi 
guards, and the missionaries and their Desert and reached the friendly borders 
native converts, who had flocked to them of Russia, and some succeeded in making 
for protection, was unknown. On July their way to the more tolerant southern 
20, a message, purporting to have been provinces j but in the inland cities many 
Bent by :Minister Conger about July 18, perished at their posts, often subjected to 
was received through :Minister \Vu at the most brutal assault and mutilation. 
\Vashington, and was accepted as authen- At Pao-ting-fu, 80 miles southwest of Pe- 
tic by the United States government, and king, fourteen persons, including women 
subsequently by the European powers. and children, were butchered by order of 
But for the most part the reports were of the authorities. 
the most fearful character. The sto- Military operations ceased with the or- 
ries of massacres and outrages committed cupation of Peking, with the exception of 
upon the besieged filled the world with punitive expeditions sent to Pao-ting-fn 
horror. and the more disturbed districts. On 
By the latter part of July the inter- Aug. 10, Count von \Valderse
, field-mnr- 
national force numbered 30,000 men, and shal of the German army, was unnni- 
was deemed sufficiently large to begin the mously approved as commander of the 
advance upon Peking. On A 1 1g. 4, a relief allied forces. He arrived in Shanghai 
column 16,000 strong left Tientsin and Sept. 21. On Oct. 3, the withdrawal of 
met its first determined resistance at Pei- the United States troops was begnn. Oct. 
tsang, Aug. 5, which it captured after a 1, Li Hung Chang reached Peking. and 
hard fight, with a loss of about 200 killed the Chinese Peace Commission, consisting 
and wounded. \Vith a considerable loss, of Li Hung Chang, Yung Lu, Hsu Tung, 
'\:angtsun, Aug. 7, and Tung Chow, Aug. and Prince Ching, was announced. Nego- 
12, were occupied, and on Aug. 14, the re- tiations were b
gun at once, and on Dec. 
lief forces entered Peking. The Emperor 22 the allied powers having come to an 
and the Empress Dowager had fled and the agreement as to the demands upon China, 
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the fonowing note was addressed to 
imperial government: 
.. During the months of l\Iay, June, July, 
and August of the cm-rent year serious dis- 
turbances broke out In the r-;"orthern prov- 
Inces of China, In whi
h atrocious crimes 
unparalleled In history and outrages against 
the law of nations, against the laws of hu- 
manity, and against civilization were commit- 
ted under particularly odious circumstances. 
The prIncipal of these crimes were the fol- 
lowing: 
.. First-On June 20 his Excellency Baron 
von Ketteler, while on his way to the Tsung- 
II-Yamen, In the performance of his official 
functions, was murdered by soldiers of the 
regular army, acting under orders of their 
chIefs. 
.. Second-On the same ùay the foreign lega- 
tions were attacked and besieged. The at- 
tacks contlnueù without Intermission until 
Aug. 14, on which date the arrival of the 
foreign forces put an end to them. These at- 
tacks were made by the regular troops, who 
joined the Boxers, and who obeyed the orders 
of the Court emanating from the Imperial 
palace. At the same time the Chinese gov- 
ernment officially declared, by Its representa- 
tives abroad. that It guaranteed the securIty 
of the legations. 
.. Third-On June 11 Mr. Sujyama, chan- 
cellor of the legation of Japan, while In the 
discharge of an official mission, was killed by 
.egulars at the gates of the city. In Peking 
and In several provinces foreigners were mur- 
de..ed, tortured, or attacked by the Boxers and 
the regular troops, and such as escaped death 
owed their salvation solely to their own de- 
termIned resistance. Their establishments 
were looted and destroyed. 
.. Fourth-Foreign cemeteries, at Peking 
especially, were desecrated, the graves opened, 
and the remains scattered abroad. 
.. These occurrences necessarily led the for- 
eign powers to despatch their troops to China 
to the end of protecting the lIves of their 
representatives and nationals and restoring 
order. During their march to Peking the 
alIled forces met with resistance from the 
Chinese army and had to overcome It by 
force. 
.. Inasmuch as ChInn has recognized her re- 
sponsibility, expressed great regret, and 
evinced a desire to see an end put to the situ- 
ation created by the aforesaid disturbances, 
the powers have determined to accede to her 
request upon the Irrevocable conditions 
enumerated below, which they deem Indis- 
pensable to expiate the crimes commItted and 
to prevent their recurrence: 
I. 
.. A. The despatch to Berlin of an extraor- 
dinary mIssion headpd by an Imperial prince, 
In order to express the regrets of his Majesty 
the Emperor of China and of the Chinese .. The Chinese government to cause to be 
government for the assal'lslnatlon of his Ex- published during two years In all the sub- 
cellency the late Baron von Ketteler, minister prefectureR an Imperial derree- 
of Germany. .. A. Embodying a perpetual prohibition un- 
.. B. The erertIon on the spot of the assaøsl- del' penalty of dpath of membership In any 
nation of a commemorative monument beflt- anti-foreign society. 
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the tIng the rank of the deceased. bearing an In- 
scrIption In the Latin, German, and Chinese 
languages, expressing the regrets of the Em. 
peror of ChIna for the murder. 


II. 


.. A. The severest punishment of the per- 
sons designated In the Impel'lal decree of 

ept. :!5, HmO, and for those who the repI.e- 
sentatlves of the powers shall sUbsequently 
designate. 
.. B. The suspension for five years of all 
official examinations In all the cities whel'e 
foreigners have been massac.'ed or have been 
subjected to cruel treatment. 


III. 
.. Honorable reparation to be made by the 
ChInese government to the .Japanese govern- 
ment for the murder of l\Ir. Sujyama. 


IV. 
.. An expiatory monument to be erected by 
the Impel"laI Chinese gov('l'nment in every 
foreign or international cemete..y whIch has 
been desecrated or In which the graves have 
been destroyed. 


v. 


.. The maintenance under conditions to be 
determined hy the powers, of the intel'dlctlon 
against the Importation of arms as well as of 
materials employed exclusively for the manu- 
facture of arms and ammunition. 


VI. 
.. Equitable Indemnities for the govern- 
ments, societies, companies, and individuals. 
as well as for Chinese who during the late oc- 
currences have suft'el'ed In person or in prop- 
erty in consequence of their being In the 
service of foreigners. China to adopt financial 
measures acceptable to the powers for the 
pur\)ose of guaranteeing the pa
'ment of the 
said indemnities and the Interest and 
amortization of the loans. 


YII. 


.' The right for each power to maIntain a 
permanent guard for its legation, and to put 
the diplomatic quarter In a dpfenslhle comB- 
tlon. the Chinese having no right to reside in 
that quarter. 


VIII. 
.. The destruction of the forts whIch might 
obstruC't free communication between Peking 
and the sea. 


IX. 
.. The rIght to the military orcupatlon of 
certain points, to be determined by an under- 
standing among the powers. In order to main- 
tain open communIcation between the capital 
and the sea. 


x. 



military operations, and the date when the 
foreigners propose to restore the public 
offices and records in Peking to the 
Chinese. The Emperor does not mention 
the demand of the powers for the punish- 
ment of the principal offenders. To these 
demands the ministers replied that they 
saw no reason for making any modifi- 
cations whatever in the demands set forrh 
in the protocol. 
On Feb. 5 negotiations began between 
the cnvoys of the powers and Li Hung 
Chang and Prince Ching, and continued 
through several months, the different 
sections of the joint note being taken 
up in turn. 
On Feb. 6 a formal indictment against 
the twelve officials whose punishment hall 
been demandell by the powers was read. 
Kang Yi and U Ping IIeng are dead, but 
their names were included on account of 
the moral eITeet that it would have on 
the Chinese. The officials whose punish- 
ment was demanded are the fol1owing: 
l>rince Clmang, commander-in-chief of 
the Boxers, who had a large share in 
the responsibility for promises of rewards 
of 50 taels for the ca pture of foreigners 
and the death of persons protecting them. 
Prince Tuan, the principal instigator 
of the troubles into which he dragged the 
Chinese government; who was appointed 
president of the Tsung-li-Yamen, after 
On Dec. 30, the Emperor, through his giving advice to the Chinese government; 
commissioners, asserted his willingness to who was responsible for the edicts against 
accede to these demands, and an armistice foreigners if;
ued bctween June 20 and 
was proclaimed pending the signing of .Aug. 16, and was mainly responsible 
the note. After much opposition by the for the massacres in the provinces, espe- 
Empress Dowager and the Chinese Conrt dally SluUl-Si; who ordered the troops 
this joint note was signed and delivered to attack t1lP legations in opposition to 
to the ministers of the powers on Jan. the advice of high mandarins who were 
16, l!)o1. The Chinese commissioners looking to a cessation of hostilities; who 
handpd to the foreign envoys with the 
fcured the execution of members of the 
signed protocols a despatch from Em- Tsung-li-Yamen who were favorable to 
pcror Kwang Ru, a
king a foreign oc- fore'igners; who is the recognized aut110r 
cupation instead of the destruf'tion of the of the ultimatum of June H), directing 
Taku forts. The Emperor's despatch a
k- the diplomatic corps to leave Peking 
ed also for the fixing of a definite period within hypnty-four hours, and who oròer- 
for the prohibition of the importation of ed, before the expil'ation of this delay, 
arms, and requeste'd that the punitive ex- firing upon all foreignf'rs found upon the 
}wditions be stopped. str{'pts of the capital. and WI10 was prac- 
In addition to this the Emperor in- tically the author of the as
a!'sination of 
structed the Chinese commissioners to get Baron von Ketteler, the Ge'rman mini
ter. 
particulars as to the amount of land to Duke I..an, vice'-president of the police. 
be retained for the legations, the number who was accessory to the giving of orders 
of legation guards, the probable cost of the' for the capture of forf'ignf'rs, and was 
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.. B. EnumeratIng the punishments that 
shall have been Inflicted on the guilty, togeth- 
er with the suspension of all official examina- 
tions In the cities where foreigners have been 
murdered or have been subjected to cruel 
treatment; and 
.. C. Furthermore, an Imperial decree to be 
Issued and published throughout the empire 
ordering that the governol's-generaI (vice- 
roys), governors, and all pl'ovinclal or local 
officials, shall be held responsible for the 
maintenance of order within their respective 
jurisdiction, and that In the event of renewed 
anti-foreign disturbances or any other In- 
fraction of treaty occurring, and which shall 
not forthwith be suppressed and the guilty 
persons punished. they, the said officials, shall 
be immediately removed and forever disqualI- 
fied from holding any office or honors. 
XI. 


.. The Chinese government to undertake to 
negotiate amendments to the tl"eatles of com- 
merce and navigation considered useful by the 
foreign powers, and upon other matters per- 
taining to their commercial relations, with 
the object of facilitating them. 
XII. 


.. The Chinese government to determine In 
what manner to reform the uPlJartment of 
fOl'eign affaÏ1's and to modify the Com.t cere- 
monials concerning the reception of foreign 
representatives, in the manner to be Indicated 
by the powers. 
.. Until the Chinese government has com- 
plied with the above conditions to the satis- 
faction of the powers, the undersigned can 
hold out no expectation that tile oCcHl)ation 
of Peking and the provinces of Chl-LI by the 
general forces can be brought to a con- 
clusion." 
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city smeared with blood the whole country over 
which he was governor. 
Gen. Tung Fu Siang, who, with Prince 
Tuan, carried out in }>eking the plans 
against the foreigners, and who command- 
ed the attacks on the legations, and the 
soldiers who assassinated the Japanese 
chancellor. 
Li Ping Heng, who used his influence 
to have the lloxers recognized as loyal 
and patriotic men, and who led the gov- 
ernment to use them with the object 
of the extermination of foreigners. 
Hsu Tung, who has always been one 
of the officials most hostile to foreigners, 
who praised the Boxers, of whom he was 
an accomplice, who used all his influence 
with high persons in the empire, being 
tutor to the heir-apparent. 
Hsu Cheng Yu, who has the same re- 
sponsibility. 
Kih Sin, one of the officials most hos- 
tile to foreigners, and the minister at 
the rites of service of the Boxers. 
The ministers insisted that the sentences 
must be inflicted on the livmg, except 
in the cases of Prince Tuan and Duke 
J..an, whose sentences might be commuted 
to banishment to Turkestan. 
protected them, and was most hostile to Feb. 12 the Chinese plenipotentiaries 
any understanding looking to the re-estab- received telegraphic instructions from thc 
Ushment of peaceful relations with the Court to notify the ministers of the pow- 
foreigners; who was sent at the begin- ers that an edict had been issued regard- 
ning of June to meet the Boxers, and en- ing the punishments of ChJnese officials, 
deavor to deter them from entering the in conformity with the demands made 
city, but who, on the contrary, encouraged by the ministers, as follows: 
them to follow the work of destruction, Gen. Tung Fu Siang, to be degraded and 
and who signed with Prince Tuan and deprived of his rank. 
Ying Nien their principal notices, and Prince Tuan and Duke Lan, to be dis- 
prepared the plan for the expulsion and graced and exiled. 
annihilation of foreigners in the provinces Prince Chuang. Ying Nien, and Chao 
of the empire. Su Kiam, to commit Hlicirle. 
Chao Su Kiam. a membcr of the grand Hsu Cheng Yu. Yu I-bien, and Kih ::5in. 
council, and also minister of justice, who to be beheaded. 
was one of the leaders against the for- This was not e},..aetly what the minis- 
cigners and mainly respom
ible for the tel's demanded, but it was considprerl 
execution of the officials killed during advisable to agree to it, as the lives of 
the siege for having tried to stop the those demanded had been agreed to, cx- 
attack against the legations, anrl who cept in the case of Gen. Tung Fu Siang. 
tendered the Boxers every encourage- whom the Court was power1eRs to mo- 
ment. lest. There was a private unrlerstanding 
Yu Hsien. who reorganized tIle Roxers, that his life woulrl be confiscated when 
\\ as the author of the massacres in the it was possible. 

han - Si province. and assassinated with On Feb. 26 Kih Rin and Hsu Cheng Yu 
his 0\\ n hand forei
rners and missionaries, were publicly beheaded in the streets 
and who was noted for cruelty, which of Peking. 
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the first to open the gates of the 
to the Boxers. 
Ying 1\len, who was the criminal ac- 
complice of Prince Chuang and Duke Lan 
in their machinations. 
Kang Vi, one of the instigators and 
counsellors of the llo'\:ers, who always 
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countries began to compete with her; but 
the American nation, which is probably 
about the latest of these competitors, has 
already out-distanced all rivals, and ob- 
tained 8 per cent. of the whole trade, as 
against 28 per cent. of all other nations 
combined ( incl uding J a.pan) . Viewed in 
this light, it will be seen that the dis- 
proportion between the trade of Great 
Britain and the United States is le8s real 
than apparent. There are one or two oth- 
er factors which have to be taken into 
consideration in studying these statistics, 
which, like all figures, are more or less 
misleading. 
The first point is that not only is a very 
large proportion of American trade car- 
ried in British bottoms, but, in addition, 
a considprable amount is consigned to the 
o1d-established British firms in China, and 
therefore is rightly treated RS British 
commerce by the Chinese customs. This 
trade in American goods is very large, I 
am told; and, while it is rightly classified 
as British, being British owned, and carried 
in British ships to Chinese ports, yet its 
place of origin is none the less American. 
The second point is, that this 8 per cent. 
of actual American trade aoS against 64 
per cent. of nominal British trade has been 
obtained in a comparatively few years, 
and the proportionate increase of trade 
None of the powers has greater interests in the last two or three years would there- 
at stake in China, whether existent or fore be found to be in favor of America. 
prospective, than Great Britain and the The third, and still more important, 
"Lnited States. As wil1 be seen by my Re- point is that, while the British volume 
IJOrt on the Ohina JIission, the latest figures of trade is still growing, there is no doubt 
I was able to obtain during my visit to that in several directions, notably in 
China in 18!J8 showed that these two pow- dril1s, jeans, and sheetings, the trade of 
ers had over 72 per cent. of the whole of the United States has steadily gone ahead 
the foreign trade with China in their in China, while in British trade there has 
hands; all the other powers combined hav- been a decline. The cotton piece-goods 
ing only 28 per cent. between them. of trade as a whole declined during 18!J7, 
which Japan possesses the larger share. tut, in the items quoted above, there was 
It is perfectly true that, upon examin- actual1y an increase of nearly 500,000 
ing thesp figures, there seems to be a piece!", all of American manufacture. 
great disproportion between 64 per cent. It is apparent, therefore, that the inter- 
of trade possessed by Great Britain. and est of thp rnited States in the foreign 
the 8 per cent. possessed by the United trade of China is not only an increasing 
States. It must be rememlwred, how- one, but is also a proportionately greater 
ever, that it was Great Britain who open- interest than that of an European corn- 
ed up, made possible. and d('veloped the pditors. with the exception of Great Brit- 
foreign trade of the Chinese Empire. For ain, and this despite thp fact that most 
many years Great Britain held an almost of them had the start of the United States 
undisputed commercial position in that in competing with Great Britain for the 
country. Sutsequently, other European China market. 
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The Chinese court made their formal 
entry into Peking on Jan. 7, 1002. An 
Anglo-Japanese agreement for maintain- 
ing the independenC'e and territorial in- 
tegrity of China and Korea was signed 
.Jan. 30, 1!}02, and a convention between 
China and Russia on April 8, in which 
H ussia recognized )Ianchuria as an in- 
tegral part of China, and agreed to re- 
duce the period of RUl"sian occupation 
from three years to eighteen months. A 
treaty with Great Britain was 8i
ed 
Sept. 5, in which China agreed to abolish 
tIle likin and kindred taxes for adequate 
considerations, on Jan. 1, 1!J04, provided 
the other powers entered into a similar 
pngagement. China al!"o aJ!reed to open 
four new treaty ports; and, in a treaty 
with the United States, guaranteed to 
make ::\Iukden and Antung open ports 
also. In !!}03 Japan and Russia engaged 
in negotiations concerning paramount in- 
terests in Korea and the status of )Ian- 
churia. On Feb. 6, Ifl04, Japan severed 
diplomatic relations with Russia, ànd on 
the 8th began war against her, ::\lanchuria 
becoming the field of action. 
China and the Powers. A clear ex- 
position of the Chinese situation in 1900 is 
given in the following article written by 
Lord Charles Beresford: 
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r was pleased to find that on the whole commerce. The situation we are now fac- 
t he American press, as the representative ing comes under the last-named head. In 
of public opinion in the rnitcd States, m
' humble opinion, in the present state 
warmly endorsed the views which I ex- of affairs wIth regard to China, it would 
pressed relative to the open door, in my be better in the commercial interests of 
specches on my way back to Great Britain, both the United States and Great Britain 
and all appeared to be very much inter- that they should support China, and so 
ested in the China problem. Despite this prevent the total collapse of this immense 
intere!'-t, however, I was unable to obtain empire, together with the consequent dis- 
any definite exprebsion of opinion in favor organization of trade and the expenditure 
of an acth'e policy in Chinese affairs. of blood and money which will be required 
The commercial community of any coun- to restore law and order and to re-estab- 
try knows its own busincss better than lish that confidence without which trade 
any outsider can teach it, and all I pro- cannot flourish. 
pose to do is to lay plain facts before my If it were merely a question of the pres- 
American readers, without presuming to ent value of Anwrican-Chinese trade bein
 
dictate to them as to what thcir line involved, I can quite see that it would pay 
of policy should hc. the Cnited 
tates to remain an unmo\"ed 
The position and importance of Ameri- spectator of events in the Far East; but 
can trade with China I have already this is not the case. China is an almost 
shown to be considerable. The prospects untapped market. It is a vast country. 
of its development, and the many openings with an enormous population and rich 
for increasing trade, will be found on read- natural resources, all of which can be de- 
ing my Rcport. The only question which veloped. Can either the rnited States or 
remains, and which I propose to shortly Great Britain afford to stand aside and 
deal with here, is the actual position and see their present trade disturbed, if not 
prospects of China herself, and how Ameri- lost, and, also, their share in the pro- 
can interests are thereby affected. spective development of China as a whole 
Some of the American journals which interfered with? There is no doubt what 
disagreed with me seemed to doubt tIle the answer of the eommercial classes in 
wisdom of the policy I suggested in my Great Britain will be, and I do not think 
speeches in America, because, they say, that there will be much difference between 
" if inaugurated it would force the United their views and those of the business men 
States into a situation which might lead of the rnited States, when the latter llave 
to war," and therefore the interests in- carefully examined the data with which 
volved are not commensurate with the my Rcport will supply them. 
risks and responsibilities likely to be in- There are only two po1icies open. The 
curred. one, I contend. will inevitably lead to an- 
I can quite understand this argument, archy and rebellion in China, and possibly 
nnl1. how strongly it must appeal to the to war between the foreign nations whose 
p('ople of the United States, who have al- interests clash in that country. In certain 
wnys endeavored to observe a policy of phases of situations, no such thing as a 
non-intervention in foreig-n affairs, unless policy of non-intervention is possible. This 
important interests of the American peo- is one of them. To calmly await events 
pIe were at stake or their sense of jus- really means to precipitate the dnngers we 
tice was app('aled to. This is a perfectly all wish to avoid. Recent action on the 
intelligible policy on the part of a com- part of the various European pow('rs has 
mercial nation, to which peace is of the tended to discredit the Chiw'se govern- 
highest importance, because of the dis- mf'nt in the eyes of the people. So-eallcd 
turbing effect of war on trade and com- "spheres of influence" are bping more or 
merce. But there are occasions on which lpss openly mapped out. In those sp}H'res, 
it is neeessary to protect commercial in- certain countries are endeavoring to set 
tt'rests by going to war, and there are oc- up a claim to exclusive rights and privi- 
casions on which an energetic policy is leges. China is powerless to resist the 
Jlece!"sary in order to prevent war and demands which are made upon her, and, 
to avoid irreparable damage to trade and when she 
'ields to one power by "force 
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majeure," she is immediately bullied by place it with something else in a satisfac. 
other powers to give them compensation tory manner, within a period of ten, fif- 
for things she had neither the moral right teen, twenty, or even a hundred years? 
to grant nor the physical power to refuse. What man of common-sense can doubt 
This selfish and cowardly policy has that such a policy means endless trouble, 
been pursued by all the European powers anarchy, and rebeUion; and an interfer- 
in a minor or major degree. If it is con- ence with tracle and commerce which may 
tinued much longer, it must inevitably be felt for years to come? To foreign 
lead to the break-up of the Chinese Empire. bondholders it means a loss of between 
I will go further. It has been pursued too ,(50,000,000 and ,(60,000,000 sterling, be- 
long already: events are moving so rapid- catL'3e the debtor and his guarantee will 
l,r that we can no longer adhere to a policy both have disappeared. 
of drift. The effete and corrupt Chinese How are the rival interests of conflict- 
gonrnment has been so severely shaken ing nations to be amicably adjusted, if 
that, at the moment the people realize its such a state of affairs is brought about? 
impotence, it must fall. There are only Capital has been invested and railways 
two policies in my opinion to be adopted. are being built by one power in the 
The one is to acquiesce in this state of "sphere of influence" regarded by an- 
affairs, and so be compelled to join the other power as peculiarly its own. For 
dishonest "spheres of influence" policy, instance, in the Y angtse Valley, which if 
which means that everyone will take as ,. spheres of influence" are marked out, 
much territory as he can. The second and Great Britain will take measures to se- 
alternative line of policy is that which cure as her 0\\ n, se'-eral nations have 
I have described as "The Open Door, or lately obtained territorial conceSSIOllS 
Equal Opportunity for the Trade of All which have resulted in the disturbance of 
Nations." I will deal with both. British firms who owned lanùs within 
Spheres of Intfuence.-It amazes me to such concessions. It cannot be doubted 
hear people talk so calmly about the that, if the disintegration of China begins, 
break-up of an empire of over 430,000,000 these and other questions wiJI lead to in- 
people. It will be easy to destroy the ternational complications. Where is the 
present governmental system in China, United States' sphere of influence to be? 
but how is it to be reconstructed? What I think the answer is very short. The 
will become of the guarantees and under- L'"nited Stat<.s' sphere of influence, like 
takings of China, and what security have that of Great Britain, should be wherpver 
Wp that the expectant heirs of the Sick American trade preponderates onr that 
Man of the Far East will assume the re- of other powers. If one power is allowed 
sponsibility for his obligations? The to close the door in the south, and other;,; 
phrase "spheres of influence" is easy to in the north, no sphere of influence can 
use in theory, but how is the policy it in- compensate America and Great Britain 
dicates to be carried out in practice? for the loss they must sustain. 
Nominal spheres of influence, such as The policy of inaction will, therefore, by 
Gprmany now possesses in Shantung, or allowing the Chinesp government to fall 
Russia in l\Iandnuia, may exist as long tn pieces, bring ahout a condition of af- 
as there is a Chinese government with fairs which must lead to an expenditure 
some authority over the people to main- of blood and mone
T to protect the li,'es 
tain law and order; but when that govern- and property of foreigners resident in 
ment is overturned and the authOI'ity of China. It most probably will lead to in- 
the hated foreigner is suhstituted for it, ternatÎonal complications, and to a Euro- 
1 he question becomes less easy to settle pean war; and. most certainly, it will 
than it looks on the face of it. Are the mean great disturbance to, if not event- 
powers going to land armies to conquer or ual loss of. trade. 
repress 400,000.000 people, who even now The Open DOOl..-The alternative policy 
Elhow an undisgllÎ!;:ed hatred and con- to that which I have iu!'.t described is that 
tempt for the foreigner and all his meth- of t1w "Oppn Door, 
r Equal Opportunity 
od!'.? Are rou going to destroy an empire for An." This policy was advocated in my 
which has lasted for 4,000 years, and re- recent speeches in America on the China 
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question. I suppose that, even in a protec- four powers represent the foreign trade 
tionist country, such as the United States, interests of China, the proportion divided 
no one will deny the advantages of such a up among other nations being so inconsid- 
policy as applied to American exports to erable that it has no such strong claims. 
China; and that, whether the American These four powers, therefore, have :l 
manufacturer prefers to have preferential moral right to protect their own inter- 
rights at home or not, it must be to his ests and the ability to do so. If they 
advantage that he has an equal oppor- agree to combine, not for purely selfish 
tunity with the foreigner abroad, and motives, but to guarantee the indepen- 
that no foreigner secures preferential dence of China and the maintenance of a 
rights in China which would leave Amer- fair field and no favor for all comers 
ican trade in the cold. who can suppose that any other powe: 
This being so, only the question of the could reasonably (or even unreasonably) 
cost remains to be calculated, and how object? The whole mison d'être of such 
such a policy is to be carried out if adopt- an understanding would lie in the fact 
ed. It is upon this point that I think that it would be too powerful to attack, 
some of the American journals misunder- and that it could maintain the peace 
stood my arguments, which probably were while preserving the open door to all. 
not sufficiently clearly stated. There would he no menace to other powers 
I deny that this policy can lead to war, in such a combination, because the bond of 
or that it will cost the United States a agreement between the contracting-partie's 
single cent or a solitary soldier to carry would be the preservation of the open door 
it out. with equal opportunity for an. To China 
The first thing is to see how this policy herself the powers would prove friends 
is to be undertaken, and then we can es- in need. By guaranteeing her integrity, 
timate the cost of it. It means a policy they would give a new lease of life to thp 
to be inaugurated now, whereas the alter- Chinese Empire. They would be entitled 
native policy is a policy of procrastina- to ask, and powerful enough to securp. 
tion. This is a. most important point, that reforms for the benefit of China and 
when it is remembered tlIat there are the improvement of foreign trade should 
only two powers ready to go to war in be carried out. 
China to-day, or who can possibly do so The reorganization of China's finances 
with any chance of success. As time goes and her army would enable her to stand 
on, this will be altered. At the present alone in the near future. It is not neces- 
moment Great Britain, with her enormous sary to go to Congress, or to the Imperial 
fleet in Far Easte'rn waters. and the 100,- Parliament, to secure the men necessarv 
000 native troops she can bring up from to assist China to effect these reform
. 
ludia within a shorter time than any oth- As long as the four governments induced 
er power can land an army, combined China to undertake the reforms in return 
with her possession of the chief coalil\
 for their protection, men would easily he 
stations, is pre-pminent1y in a position secured from all of these countries, and 
to deal with the China question by war, if also from other nations, who would assist 
she so dpsired. Next to her comes Japan, the Chinese in building up their empire on 
with a. fine fleet in close proximity to the more sta ble foundations. 
s(,f'ne of operations, and a capacity to land The moral and political support of 
200,000 troops in China at any momf'nt. China by the four powers I have named 
.\part from these two, the United Rtates, is all that is nepded. They need not ex- 
hy her position on the other side of the pe'Jl(1 a single shilling, or move a single 
Pacific, bnd the object-lesson she has just man, officially, in order to earry it out. 
given the world of her ability to mohilize All that is required is that China shall be 
men and ships rapidly and efTpctively, has a!'.Fisted. and. in return for such assist- 
also to be counted with; while, as any Iwce. shall employ foreigners of all coun- 
trouble in China would probably mean tries who will reorganize her army and 
European complications, Germany would her finnnces on as sound lines as the im- 
have to be regarded as an important perial maritime customs of China is es- 
factor in the position. Above aU, these tablished. 
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long as she retained the foreign officers. 
The idea that the Chinese are not good 
soldiers is a great mistake. I was per- 
mitted to inspect most of the armies, and 
aU of the forts and arsenals of China, ag 
will be seen by the detailed account in my 
report, and I am convinced that, properly 
armed, disciplined, and led, there could 
be no better material than the Chinese 
soldier. I leave it to the commercial 
cJasses of the United States to say whether 
it is not worth their while to incur such 
slight risks for such great profit, and for 
so good an object. 
On sound business lines this policy ap- 
peals to the American nation; but, in ad- 
dition to that, are we going to let this 
opportunity slip of drawing the two An- 
glo-Saxon nations together for the cause 
of civilized progress, and the benefit of the 
world at largeY Great nations have great 
responsibilities, to which they must be 
true, and when those responsibilities and 
Fielf-interest go hand in hand, it would be 
unwiRe to miss the opportunity. 
Events are moving very rapidly in the 
Far East. A decision must be arrived at, 
and action of some sort taken very soon. 
It is the duty of Great Britain to lead, 
and T helieve that the rnited States will 
not refuse to follow, but that both nation'" 
will combine to hoist aloft the banner of 
civilization and industrial progress. f(']" 
the benefit of their 0"'I1 people. as well as 
for the benefit of China. and of the wor 1 
Chinese-American Reciprocity. Hib 
Excellency "TU Ting-Fang, Chinese minis- 
ter to the United Stat('s, writes as fol- 
lows: 


Observation of reccnt events teaches us 
that, if we continue to leave China to her- 
self without recuperative power from 
within, or firm and determined assistance 
from without, her ultimate disintegration 
is only a question of time. The reforms 
which are urgently required in China, both 
for the henefit of that empire and its peo- 
ple, and for the development of the trade 
of friendly nations, may be shortly sum- 
marized as follows: 
1. The appointment of a foreign finan- 
cial adviser to direct the administration 
and collection of internal revenue. 
2. The reform of currency, so as to af. 
ford a more stable exchange. 
3. The establishment and centralization 
of mints. 
4. The abolition of the present octroi 
a.nd 1ikin charges on goods which have al- 
leady paid duty at the ports. In return 
for this, Chin:1 should be allowed to in- 
crease her present tariff. Trade would 
not be damaged so much by slightly in- 
creased taxation, as it is injured and hin- 
dered by the delays and uncertainties of 
the present fiscal system. 
5. The rearrangement of the salt mo- 
nopoly, and general administrative reform. 
6. The establishment and maintenance 
of a proper military and police, ca.pable 
of affording that protection to which the 
foreign merchant is entitled for himself or 
hi!' goods. 
7. The opening up of the country an(l 
its resources, hy giving greater facilities 
to native oi. foreign capital in the de- 
velopment of the minerals of the country, 
::Jnd improvements in the lines of com- 
munication, including postal and tele- 
graphic reforms. Trade. which lies at the foundation (If 
8. The right of residence in the interior international intercourse, has an eminently 
to be conceded to foreigners. selfi
h origin. It is a constant manæuvre 
!J. The promotion of all reforms and th(' on the part of men to sen dear and buy 
introduction of all changes which are cheap. Since each party in a commercial 
likdy to promote the canse of civiliza- tranRaction seeks only his own advantage, 
tion and the well-being of the Chinese it was for a long time thought that one 
pf'Ople. of them could gain only at the expense of 
Such. a coalition as that of the four the othpr. Thus the" men'anti1e system." 
great trading powers T havc mentioned which for centuries held :Europe spen- 
couM ohtain these reforms with advantaO'e bound, made gold-getting the end and aim 
to them!';eh'es and benefit to China, and, of all commercial activities. The promo- 
indeed, the trading world. tion of friendly relations with the object 
In a very few years, with this assi!'-t- of securing an exchange of benefits was 
ancc loyally rendered, ChiJUl would have not considered of even secondary impor- 
an army capable of prot
ctiu.g hcr::;clf, as tance. Then Came the navigation laws, 
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which had for their avowed purpose the the tropics. Within these limits are found 
crippling of all riYal shipping by laying all the products of soil, forest and mine 
a heavy tax upon the carrying-trade of that are useful to man. 'Vith respect to 
foreigners. Though such measures are no labor, the second agent of production, the 
longer considered advisable in the com- United States at first naturally suffered 
mercial world, their baleful effects are the disadvantage common to all new coun- 
still felt in the political thought of the tries. But here the genius of the people 
present time. came into play to relieve the situation. 
:Kations now enter into friendly rela- 'Ihat necessity which is "the mother of 
Hons with each other because it is be- invention" substituted the sewing-machine 
lieved that both sides are benefited by for women's fingers, the reaper for farm- 
such relations. Their transactions cannot hands, the cotton-gin for slans. The em- 
he one-sided affaÍ1 s, for the simple reason ciency of labor was thereby multiplied, in 
that it takes two to make a bargain. If many cases, a hundred-fold. The ingenious 
one party is dissatisfied with the arrange- manner in which capital, the third agent 
ment, the other party will not long have of production, is put to a profitable use 
an opportunity to enjo
' its benefits. is equally characteristic of America. It is 
Confucius was once asked for a single well known that there is an enormous 
word which might serve as a guiding amount of capital in the country seeking 
principle through life. .. Is not reciproc- investment. Enry one who has a little to 
ity such a word?" answered the great invest wishes to obtain as large a return 
sage. "''"hat 
'ou do not want done to as possible. Since competition reduces 

'ourself, do not do to others." This is the profits, the formation of industrial com- 
.. Golden Rule" which should gO\ ern the binations, commonly called trusts, is for 
relations of man to man. It is the foun- the capitalist the logical solution of the 
dation of society. It lies at the bottom of difficulty. These enable the vast amount 
e\Cry s
'stem of morality, and every sys- of eapital in the country to secure the 
tem of law. If it holds good with respect best results with the greatest economy. 
to individuals, it ought to hold good with "-hether they secure" the greatest good to 
respect to nations, which are but large the greatest number" is another matter. 
rrggn'gations of individuals. Therefore, if The development of the resources of the 
permanent relations are to be e!'òtablished {.Tnited States by the use of machinery 
between two nations, reciprocity must be and by the combination of capital has 
the key-note of every arrangement entered now reached a point which may be termed 
into between them. critical. The productive power of the 
Ha ving recognized this great prinéiple country increases so much faster than its 
of international intereourse, how shall we capacit
. for consumption that the demand 
apply it to the case of China and the of a population of 75.000,000 is no sooner 
United States in such a manner as to re- felt than supplied. There is constant dan- 
f;ult in mutual lwlpfulness? As"-uredly, ger of O\'er-production, with all its attend- 
the first thing to do is to trtke a general ant consequences. Under these circum- 
snrvev of the situation and see what are stances, it is imperative for the farmers 
the n
eds of each countrv. Then we shall and manufacturers of the "Cnited States 
percei,-e clearly how ea
h may help the to seek an outlet for their products and 
other to a higher plane of material de- goods in foreign markets. But whither 
velopment amI pro!'òperity. shall they turn? 
The "Cnited States now has its indus- At first sight, Europe presents perhaps 
trial machinery perfectly adjusted to the the most inviting field. Both blood find 
production of wealth on a scale of un- association point in this direction. Bnt 
precf'dented magnitude. Of land, the first hf>re the cottons of Lowell wonld have to 
of the three agents of production enumer- compete with the fabrics of l\Ianchester. 
ated hy economists, the rnited States is The silk manufacturers of Paterson would 
fortunately blessed with an almost un- stand small chance of supplanting the 
limited amount. Its territory stretches finished products of T.yons. The sugar of 
from ocean to ocean, and from the snows Louisiana would encounter a formidable 
of the Arctic Circle to the broiling sun of rival in the beet-sugar of Germany. Eng. 
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land could probably better afford to sell $l,OOO.UOO. But [ noticed in the statistics 
her coal and iron cheaper than Pennsyl- published by the United States government 
vania, and Russia could supply European for the year 18!)!) that manufactures of 
markets with wheat and petroleum as well iron and steel have also passed that mark. 
as could Ohio and Indiana. Competition This is Que to the fact that China has 
would he keen and destructive. now begun in real earnest the work oi 
Central and South America have as yet building railroads. The demand for con- 
too sparse a population for the immense struction materials is great. The value of 
tenitory they cover to meet the conditions locomotives impol ted in 1899 from the 
of a market for American goods. Some Vnited States was $i3
,212. 
decades must elapse before American Besides the articles mentioned, there 
farmers and manufaetUl'ers can look to are many others of American origin 
that quarter for relief. which do not figure in the customs re- 
But on the other side of the Pacific lies turns as such. These find their way into 
the vast emph"e of Cbina, which in extent China through adjacent countries, es- 
of territory and density of population rf'cially Hong-Kong. At least three- 
exceeds the whole of Europe. To be more fourths of the imports of Hong-Kong, no- 
pm>ticu]ar, the lwo,"ince of Szechuen can tably wheat, flour, and canned goods, are 
muster more able-bodied men than the destined for consumption in the Chinese 
German Empire. The province of Shan- mainland. 
tung can boast of as many native-born sons Such is the luesent condition of tralle 
as France. Scatter all the inhabitants of bctween the Lnited States and China. 
Costa Bica or Kicaragua in Canton, and That trade can be greatly e"\.tended. Let 
they would be completely lost in that city's the products of American farms, mills, 
surging throngs. Transport all the people and workshops once catch the Chinege 
of Chile into China and they would fill fancy, and America need look no farther 
only a city of the first class. Further for a market. The present popularity 
comparisons are needless. Suffice it to of American kerosene illustrates the rea(Ii- 
say that China has her teeming millions n('ss of the Chinese to accept an
' article 
to feed and to clothe. :Many of the sup- that fills a long-felt want. They have 
plies come from outside. The share fur- n>cognized in kerosene a cheap and good 
nished by the United States might be iIluminant, much superior to their own 
greatly increased. According to the statis- nut-oil, and it has consequently found 
tics published by the United States gov- its way into distant and outlying parts 
ernment, China in Is!)n took American of the empire where the very name (If 
goods to the value of $14,437,422, of which America is unknown. Stores in the in- 
amount $V,S-H,5G.) was paid for cotton terior now send their agents to the treaty- 
goods. All the European countries com- ports for it. 1 n the same way, foreign- 
bined bought only $1,484,3G3 worth of made candles, because cheaper than those 
American cotton manufaetures during the of home make. are selling easil)' in China. 
same period. The amount of similar pur- I would suggest that American farmers 
chases made by the Central American and manufacturers might find it to tlwir 
states was $7:3!1.25!}; hy an the South advantage to study the wants and habit>; 
.\merican countries $2,713,9ü7. It thus of the Chinese and the conàitions of trad
 
a ppears that China is the largest buyer in China. 
of American cotton goods. British Amer- TIm" we see that China can give the 
ica comes next in the list with purcha!'.es United States a much - needed market. 
amounting to $2,759,lG4. Cotton cloth WIHlÌ, on the other hand, can the "Cnited 
lias a wide ran
e of uses in a11 parts of Rtates do for China? L('t us consider 
the Chinese Empire, and it is almost im- China's stock of the three requisites fot. 
IH1s!'.ihle for the supply to equal the de- the production of wealth-land, labor, and 
mand. capital. 
Cp to the year 1898 cotton goods and The Chinese Empire embraces a contin- 
kerosene we're the only articles import- 110US territory which stretches over sixty 
ed from the "Cnited States in large degree's of longitude and thirty-four degr('es 
enough quantities to have a value of ov
'r of latitude. Kature has endowcd this 
13!} 
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immense region with every varif'ty of Szechuen is caBed the River of Goldl'11 

oil and climatf', but has, however, Sand. l\Iuth more important than these, 
scattered her bounties oYer it with an however, are the deposits of coal which 
une\'en hand. That portion which com- underlie the surface formation of everv 
pri:,;es thc cighteen proYÏnces of China province. All varieties of coal are found, 
l'rúper, extending from the Great Wall to from the softest lignite to the hardest 
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the China Sea, and from the Tibetan pIa- anthracite, and in such quantities that, 
tPaU to the Pacific Ocean. is more highly according to the careful estimate \.1f 
favored than the rest. "'IH'never China Baron Richtofen, the famous German 
is mentioned, it is genera)]
' thi!=; particu- traveller and geologist, the province of 
lar portion of the empire that is meant. Shansi alone can supply the whole world, 
011 this land hundreds of generations of at the present rate of consumption, for 
nwn have lived and died without e"haust- 3,000 years. In most cases beds of iron- 
ing its richness and fertility. There re- ore lie in close pro'\.imity to thosc of coal, 
mains for generations to come untold and can hence be easily worked and smelt- 
wealth of nature lying hidden within the ed. In short, the natural resources of 
howf'ls of the earth. The mines of Yun- China, both in variety and quantity, are 
nan. thnugh they have for centuries sup- so gre:lt that '311e stands second to no oth- 
plied the government mints with copper er nation in potential wealth. To reduce 
for the coining of tho!=;e pieces of monf'Y this potentiality to aetuality is for her 
commonly known as cash, only await thc most important question of the hour. 
the introduction of modern methods of ex- For this purposp she has an almost un- 
traetion to yield an annual output as limitf'd supply of lahor at }JPr command. 
large as that of the famous Calumet and Every village can connt its thousanò.
 
Hpc1a mine!=;. The sands of t1w Yangts7.e, of laborers, every city it!'; tf'ns of thon- 
wa
llPcl clown from t1w highlands of Tihet. sands. E'\.perienee prow!=; that thf' Chi- 
eontain !';o mnch gold that t1mt part of nese as all - round laborers ean easily 
its course as it enters the province of <1i!'tanee all competitors. They are in- 
I-to 
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dustrious, intelligent, and orderly. They population of 50,000,000, require 100,. 
can work under conditions that would kill 000 miles of railroad to do their business. 
a man of a less hardy race, in heat that China, with a population eight times as 
would suit a salamander or in cold that large, would naturally be supposed to 
would please a polar bear, sustaining their need at least about an Equal mileage of 
energies through long hours of unremit- roads for her purposes. It would not be 
ting toil with only a. few bowls of rice. strange if the activity in railroad con- 
But have the Chinese sufficient capital struction in the United States soon after 
to carryon their industrial operation
? th(' Civil \Yar should find a parallel in 
They are a nation of shopkeepers. What China in coming years. 
capital they have is usually invested in The building of railroads in China does 
ðmall business ventures. It is their in- not partake of the speculative character 
stinct to avoid large enterprises. Thus the which attended the building of some of the 
capital in the country, though undoubtedly American roads. There are no wild re- 
hHge, may be likened to a pile of sand gions to be opened up for settlement, no 
on the beach. It has great extent, but is new towns to be built along the route. 
so utterly lacking in cohesion that out of Here is a case of the railroad following 
it no lofty structure can be built. Be- the population, and not that of the pop- 
fore China can be really on the high road ulation follo\\ ing the railroad. A road 
to prosperity, it must find means of fully built through populous cities and famous 
utilizing every economic advantage that marts has not long to wait for traffic. It 
it has. .Modern methods are its greatest would pay from the beginning. 
need. Here is America's opportunity. The first railroad in China was built 
The Yankee is never seen to better ad- for the transportation of coal from the 
vantage than when experimenting with a Kaiping mines to the port of Taku. The 
new idea on a colossal scale. To direct line, though in an out-of-the-way corner 
vast or novel enterprises is a perfectly new of the empire, proved so profitable from 
experience to the Chinaman. Give him a the very start that it was soon extended 
junk and he will with ease ride out the to Tientsin and Peking in one direction, 
fiHcest typhoon that ever lashed the seas. and to Shanhaikwan, the eastern terminus 
Fut give him an ocean leviathan of the of the Great Wall, in the other. Kot long 
present day, with its complicated engines, ago it was thought advisable to build a 
dJnamos, compasses, and other modern hranch bevond Shanhaikwan to the trea1\.- 
appliances for navigating a ship, and he port of Kewchwang. The era of railro
d 
will be truly" all 
t sea" in knowing how building in China may be said to ha\.c 
to handle it, even in a dead cahn. just dawned. China desires nothing bet- 
Of all public works, China has most tel' than to have Americans lend a hand 
pressing need of railroads. Only a few in this great work. 
Jears ago it would ha\.e been difficult to It gave me great pleasure two years 
convince one man in ten of the immediate ago to obtain for an American compan
T 
necessity for the introduction of railroads a concession to build a railroad between 
into all the provinces of the empire. To- Hankow, the great distributing centre of 
day at least nine out of every ten believe central China. and Canton. the great dis- 
that railroads ought to be built as fast tributing centre of south China. The line 
as possihle. This complete change of pub- is to connect with the Lu-Han line on the 
lie opinion within !':o short a time shows north and with the Kowloon line on the 
perhaps better than anything else how south. and throughout its whole length of 
fast China is getting into the swing of the more than !)OO miles will run through opu- 
world's forward movement. There are at lent cities, fertile valleys, and cultivated 
present only ahout 400 miles of railroad plains. The construction of such a line 
open to traffic throughout the whole by 
\merica.ns through the 11eart of China 
country, and all the lines huilding and cannot fail to bring the people of the two 
projected foot up to 5.000 or G.ono miles countrics into closer relations. 
more. China proper conn; ahout as Besides railroads, there are other pub- 
many square miles as the States east ')f lie works which Chiua must undertake 
th
 Mississippi. Those States. with a soonel. or later. Among them are river 
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and harbor improvements, city water sup- through the American minister at Peking 
plies, street lighting, and street railways. to the }'oreign Office for payment. The 
Owing to the traditional friendship be- Chinese tariff also favors foreigners res i- 
tween the two countries, our people ar(' dent in China much more than it does the 
well ilisposed towards Americans. They Chinese themselves. 1\1ost articles import- 
are willing to follow their lead in these cd for the use of foreigners are on the 
new enterpri::ics, where they might spurn free-list. Such is the treatment which 
the assistance of other people with whom Americans, in common \\ ith the subject" 
they have been on less friendly tenns in and citizens of other foreign powers re- 
the past. ceive in China. 
Such being the economic interdepen- Justice wOl
ld seem to demand equal 
dence of China and the Cnited States, consideration for the Chinese on the part 
what policy should each country pursue of the United 
tates. China does not ask 
towards the other in order to gain the fOI special favors. All she wants is en- 
greatest good from that relationship? In joyment of the same privilegcs accorded 
my judgment. true reciprocity is impossi- other nationalities. Instead, she is sin- 
ble unless each country has perfect confi- gled out for discrimination and made the 
dence in the other, and -displays on all oc- subject of hostile legislation. Her door 
casions a desire for fair-play and honest is wide open to the people of the United 
dealing. States, hut their door is slammed in the 
Kow, reciprocity demands the "op('n face of her people. I am not sO biased as 
door." China long ago adopted that }lol- to advocate any policy that might he 
icy in her fon
if!n intercourse. :-;he has detrimental to Ow best int(,I'csts of the 
treaty rclations with all the European lwople of the United Statl':'!. If tIwy 
})owers, tog('ther with tll{' CniÜ'd Statps, think it desimhlf' to keep O\lt the ohjec- 
BraÛI, Peru, l\Ie"\.i('o, .Japan, aIllI Korea. tionahle dass of Chinese, hy all IIwans let 
All the
e are equally "favored nations" th('m do so. Let t))('m make tlwir immi- 
ill every sense of the term. The Swede gration laws as strict as possible, but 1<'1 
and the Dane enjoy the same ri
hts, privi- them be applicable to all foreigners. 
}fges, immunities, and exemptions, with \Vould it not he fairer to exclude the il- 
TCSp(,ct to commerce. navigation. travel, literate and degenerate cIassps of all na.. 
and residence throughout the length and tions rather than to make an arbitrary 
bn.adth of the empire as are accorded to ruling against the Chinese alone? \Vould 
th(' Ru"sian or the Englishman. Any fa- it not be wiser to set up some specific 
,or that may be granted to Japan. for in- test of fitness. slwh as ability to read 
stance. at once inures to the benefit of thp. intelligently the .American Constitution? 
"Cnited States. Indeed. China. in her treat- That would give the Chinese a chance 
ment of strangers within her gates, has along with the rest of the world, and yet 
in a great many respects gone even beyond effeetuaJ1y restrict t],wir immigration. 
what is required of international usage. f'uch a law would he practically prohibi- 
A{:cording to the u<;ual practice of na- tory as far as all neept the best-educated 
tions, no country is expected to a.ccord to Chinese are coneprned, for the r('ason that 
foreigners rights which are not enjoyccl the written language of the Chinese is so 
hy its own subjects or citizens. But entirely different from the spoken tongue 
(,hina has hl'('n so long accustollwcl to in- that few of the immigrants would be 
d('mnify foreigners who ban fa]]pI1 vic- able to read "ith intelligence sueh a 
tims to mob violence that she is looked work as the American Constitution. 
upon in a sense as an insurer of the lives Nevertheless, a. law of that kind would 
and property of all foreigners residing be just in spirit and could not rouse re- 
within her borders. To such an extent s('ntment in the Chine!'e brf'ast. 
is this idea current among foreigners in Since the law and the treaty forhid the 
China. that Sf'me years ago an American coming of Chine
e laborers. I must do all 
mi!osionary in the province of Rhantung, I can to restrict their immigration. I 
who happencd to have 80n1(' articles stolen should, however, like to call attention 
from his house in the night, estimated his to the fact that the Chinese Exclusion 
10
s at 
(jO, and actually bent the bill Act, as enforced, searcely accompJishe
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the purpose for which it wa.s passed. It less a.djoining provinces or foreign coun- 
aimed to provide for the exclusion of tries. So pronounced is their prejudice 
Chinese laborers only, while freely admit- a
ainst travel that, until they could be 
ting all others. As a matter of fact, cdll.
ated into a different view, Chinese 
the respectable merchant, who would be railroads would for the first few ;years 
an irreproachable addition to the popula- have to depend for their profits on 
tion of any country, has been frequently freight rates rather than passenger fares. 
turned back, whereas the Chinese high- To the American or Englishman, who pro- 
binders, the riffraff and scum of the na- cecds to go abroad as soon as he has ac- 
tion, fugith'es from justice and advent- cumulated a little money, their state of 
UTers of all types have too often effected mind may seem incomprehensible, but it 
an entrance without much di1lìculty. This if! nevertheless a fact that must be taken 
is because the American officials at the into account. 
entrance ports are ignorant of ChÍIH'se How, then, is the presence of so many 
character and dialects and cannot always Chinese in America explained? By the 
discriminate between the worthy and th
 fact that some forty years ago, when the 
unworthy. Rascals succeed in deceiving Pacific Railway was building, there was 
them, while the respectable but guileless great scarcity of laborers. Agents went 
Chinese are often unjustly suspected, in- to China and induced a considerable num- 
conveniently deta.ined, or even sent back bel' of Chinese to come to this country 
to China. A number of such cases have and assist in the construction of the rail- 
been brought to my attention. It must road. After their work was done most of 
not be supposed, however, that I blame them returned home, taking- their earn- 
any official. In view of their limited ings with them. They told their reI a- 
knowledge of Chinese affairs, it is not thes of the exceptional opportunities for 
stran
e that the offieials sometimes make making money in this country, and they 
mistakes. The Americans judge us in turn decided to seek their fOl"Ìunes 
wrongly, just 3-S we often misjudge them. here. \Vere it not for this circumstance, 
This unpleasant state of things is to be there would be no more Chinese in this 
d('plored, and I would suggest that diffi- country than there are in Em'ope, where 
cu1ties might be avoided, if the regular wages are also much higher than in China. 
officials, in passing on immigrant China- As it is, all who are in the United States 
men, could ha\Te the assistance of Chinese are from the province of Canton, and they 
consuls, or people fitted by training and come from two or three places only of 
experience in China. for the discharge of U1at one province. 
slwh duties. It has been said that the rules of in- 
Great misunderstanding exists in the ternational intercourse as ohsen"ed iJy 
United States in regard to Chinese ques- \Vestern nations among themseh-es are not 
tions. There is a current fear that if all applicable to intercourse with Eastern na- 
r('"trictions On Chinese immigration were tions. True it is that the people of the 
remo\Ted, the United States would be flood- East speak different languagE's and have 
{'(I with my countrymen. Inasmuch as different customs, manners, religions, amI 
China contains some 400,000,000 inhabi- ways of thinking from the people of the 
tants, a wholesale emigration would cer- West. But the rule of contraries is by 
tainly be a serious matter for the people 110 means a safe guide through the intri- 
of the country to which they removed. cacies of social observances. By disre- 
TIut there is no danger of such a calamity garding the common civilities of life, 
bl'falIing the United States. Those who which are considered very important in 
vif'W it with alarm only show how pro- China, and by assuming a lofty air of 
foundly ignorant they are of Chinese superiority, foreigners frequently make 
character. One of the most striking feat- themselves unpopular in China. Amer- 
ures of the conservatism of the Chinese i(.ans have the reputation there of being 
Ï3 their absolute horror of travel, especi- abrupt, English dictatorial. In recent 
ally by sea. They regard any necessity years compf'tition in trade 
ith people 
for it as an unmitigated evil. They do (If other nationalities has reduced their 
not often visit neighboring towns, much profits and forced them, for the sake of 
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ohtaining custom, to bc more suave in sorry to say, a natural f(.eling of disap- 
their manners. Foreigners are sometimes pointment and irritation that the people 
guilty, also, of practising all sorts of of the United States deal less liberally 
tricks upon the unsuspecting natives. It with the Chinese than with the rest of 
should be remembered that the Chinese the world. If the best guarantee of 
standard of business honesty is very high. friendshÌp is self-interest, surely the 
The" yea, 
-ea ,. of a Chinese merchant is friendship of a nation of 400,000,000 peo- 
as good as gold. 
ot a scrap of paper is pIe ought to be worth cultivating. China 
necessary to bind him to his word. does not ask for much. She has no 
Friendly feeling between the people of thought of territorial aggrandizement, of 
China and those of the United StatC's seJf-glorification in any form. All she 
would be greatly promoted if the Amer- wants is gentle peace, sweet friendship, 
ic
ns would always remember, in whatever helpful exchange of benefits, and the 
dmlings they may have with the Chinese, generous application of that Golden Rule 
that" Honesty is the best policy." which people of all nations and all creeds 
I believe that the Western nations want should delight to follow. See Wu TING- 
to treat the people of the Orient fairly. FANG. 
h is gratifJ-ing to see that Japan has Chinese Exclusion Acts. The immi- 
Leen able to revise her ex-territorial trea- gration of Chinese laborers to the Pacific 
ties, and it speaks well for the fair- coast of the United States began soon af- 
mindedness of England and other co un- ter the discovery of gold in California in 
tries that they have thrown no obstacles 1849. Within a few years their influx 
in her way. I hope that the day will became so great as to excite alarm. As 
soon come when China may follow in her they were willing to \\ork for very small 
footsteps. wages, and as most of them were employ- 
In the mean time, China ob!'erves with ed and contro]]ed by contractors, it was 
ÏIlterest that the planting of the Stan impossible for American laborers to com- 
amI Stripes in the Philippine Islands will pete with them. For these reasons, a 
make the "United States her neighbor in strong anti-Chinese feeling was uroused, 
the future, as she has been her friend in especially in California, and this feeling 
the past. It is her earnest hope that the increased in intensity as the years passed. 
United States will make no attempt to bar Many efforts wC're made to induce the 
Asiatics from her new shores, but that national government to pass laws regu- 
she will seize this opportunity to strength- lating or restricting the immigration of 
en friendly relations of mutual helpful- Chinese laborers, but it was not until 1879 
ness between the two countries. 1\0 other that Congress began to take any decisive 
nation has a stronger claim to the confi- action. In that :year a bill was passed 
dence of China than has the United forbidding any vessel to bring into Ameri- 
States. The very first article of the first can ports more than fifteen Chinamen at 
treaty concluded between the two na- a time. This bill was Yetoed by President 
tions prO\'ides that there shall be peace Hayes, on the ground that it conflicted 
and friendship between them and be- with existing treaty relations between this 
tween their people. Through a half-cen- country and China. 
tury of intercourse, no untoward cir- Tn 1881 a trC'aty was effected and rati- 
cumstance has interrupted those amicabl{' fied between the United States and China, 
relations. More than once the United which provided that the government of 
States government has used its good of- the former should have power to limit, 
flees to promote Chinese interests and wel- f'u!'pend, or reg-ulate, hut not prohibit, the 
fure. Nations, like individuals, appreciate impOl'tation of Chinese laborers. Chinese 
fff,vors, and, like them also, resent indig- merchants, travellers, and their servants, 
nities. The sentim
nt of good-will enter- teachers, and students in this country 
tained by the gov
rnment and people of were to enjoy the same rights as those 
China towards the government and people vouchsafed to the citizens of the most fa- 
of the rnitC'd States is strong and pro- vored nations. 
found because of the long, unblemished On May G. lR
2, howe\-er, Congress 
rast, but underneath it all there is, I am passed an act suspending Chinese immi- 
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gration for a period of ten years. To en- a very few of them in the State of Wash. 
force this law a heavy fine was ordered ington. 
to be imposed upon any captain or ship- Chippewa, BATTLE OF. General Brown 
owner who should bring Chinese laborers took prompt measures to secure the ad- 
to any part of the United States, and each vantages derived- from the capture of 
laborer so coming was liable to imprison- Fort Erie (see CANADA), for it was known 
ment for a period not exceeding twelve that General Riall, who was then in chief 
months. Other Chinese persons-as s1.,u- command on the Niagara frontier, was 
(h'nts, travellers, merchants, scientists, di- moving towards Fort Erie. Early in the 
plomatists, etc.-were to be provided with morning of July 3, 1814, he had sent for- 
an official certificate or passport from \Yard some of the Royal Scots to reinforce 
their home government. The effect of this the garrison. At Chippewa, at the mouth 
law was at onCe felt in the decreased im- of Chippewa Creek, they heard of the sur- 
migration of Chinese laborers, which was render of the fort, when Riall determined 
now practically prohibited. to make an immediate attack upon the 
Notwithstanding this exclusion act, Americans on Canadian soil. Hearing 
many Chinamen still found entrance into that reinforcements were coming from 
the United States by first landing in York, he deferred the attack until the 
British Columbia, whence they were sys- next morning. To meet this force, Gen- 
tf'matically smuggled across the border. eral Brown sent forward General Scott 
1t was estimated that the number of la- with his brigade, accompanied by Towson's 
horers thus surreptitiously introduced artillery, on the morning of the 4th. Rip- 
into the United States averaged not less ley was ordered in the same direction with 
than 1,500 per year for several years af- his brigade, but was not ready to move 
ter the passage of the law. until the afternoon. Scott went down the 
The feeling against the Chinese was es- Canada side of the Niagara River, skir- 
pecially strong on the Pacific slope. A mishing nearly all the way to Street's 
bill promoted by Representative Geary, of Creek, driving back a "British advanced de- 
California, and known as the Geary Act, tachment. 
hecame law 
Ia:r 5, 1892. By this measure The main portions of Brown's army 
the previous exclusion ads of 1882, 1884, reached Scott's encampment on the south 
and 1888 were re-enaded for ten year
; side of Street's Creek that night, and on 
all Chinamen were required to obtain cer- the morning of the 5th the opposing 
tificates of residence, in default of which armies were only two miles apart. At 
they were to be deported at the ex- about noon Scott was joined by General 
pense of the United States. Only about I'orter, with his volunteers and Indians. 
12,000 out of 100,000 complied with the The British had also been reinforced. 
law. The question of itB constitution- The two armies were feeling each other 
ality was settled by a decision of the for some time, when preliminary skirmish- 
United States Supreme Court, May 15, ing was begun by 'porter with marked suc- 
1893. cess. The Indians behaved gallantly un- 
Chinese Exclusion Bill, VETO OF. See der the leadership of Captain Pollard and 
ARTHUR, CnESTER ALAN. the famous Red Jacket. The British ad- 
Chinook Indians, a former distinct vanced corps, severely smitten, fled back 
and interesting nation in the Northwest. in affright towards Chippewa. Porter 
They once inhabited the country on eaeh pursued, and found himself within a few 
side of the Columbia River from the Grand yards of the entire British force, advan- 
Dalles to its mouth. The Chinooks proper eing in battle order. A desperate Rtrug- 
were on the north side of that stream, gle ensued. Finally the British made a 
nnd the other division, called Clatsops, furious charge with bayonets. Hearing 
were on the south side and along the Pa- nothing from Scott, Porter ordered a re- 
cific coast. Broken into roving- bands, treat. It became a tumultuous rout. 
they began fading away, and the nation It was now towards evening. Brown 
has become almost extinct; and their lan- had been watching Porter's movements 
guage, corrupted by French and English with grf'at anxiety, and had ordered Scott 
traders, is almost obliterated. There are to cross Street's Creek, when Porter's fly- 
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ing troops were obsen-ed. Riall had sent tIe or to join in an instant pursuit. The 
forward !:>ome Royal 
cots, part of an- immediate results of the battle w
re im- 
other regiment of regulars, a regiment of portant. The Indian allies of the Briti!:>h 
Lincoln militia, amI ahout 300 Indians. \\ere di::;lwartelll'd, and nearl
. all of them 
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STRKKT.S C'tt:EK BRJIIGE I
 11;61, LUUKl:o.li 
O/{TH. 


These composed the force that fought left the army and returned to their homes. 
Porter. Scott crossed Street's Cre
k in The Americans were gr
atIy in!:>pirited. 
the face of a heavy cannonade, and very Chippewa Indians, also known as 
soon the battle raged with fury along the OJIllWAYS, an Algonquian family, livin
 in 
entire line of both armies. Several times scattered bands on the !:>hores and islands 
the British line \\ as broken and closed of the upper lakes, first disconreù by the 
up again. .French in lIi40 at the Sault Ste. 
Iarie, 
Finally a flank mo,-ement and a fu- when they numbered about 2,000. They 
rious charge were made by Major :\Ic
eill were then at war with the Iroquois, the 
with Colonel Campbell's 11th regiment, Foxes, and the Sioux; and thef drove the 
and a terrific fire from a corps under Major latter from the head-waters of the Mis- 
.Jesup in the centre made the Uritish sissippi and from the Red River of the 
line give way. It broke and fled in haste Xorth. The French establi
hed mission- 
to the intI'enchments below Chippewa aries among thpm, and the Chippewas wcr
 
Creek. The fugitives tore up the bridge the firm friends of these Europeans until 
oyer the creek behind them, leaving an the conquest of Canada ended French do- 
impassable chasm between themselves and minion in America. In 1712 they aid(.d 
the Americans. The battle-field (opposite the Freneh in repelling an attack of the 
Kavy Island) was strewn with the dead Foxes on Detroit. 
Dud dying. The Americans lost, in killed, In Pontiac's con"'piracy (see POl'ì"TIAC) 
"ounded, and missing, 355 men; the Brit- they were his confederates; and they sidcd 
ish lost, by the same casualties, 604 men, with the BritiRh in the war of the Re,.o- 
oi whom 236 were killed. lntion and of 1812. ,roining the :\tiamiR. 
On that hot July evening a gentle show- they fought \Vayne and were ddeatelI, 
er of rain descended. which mitigated the Dnd subscribed to the treaty at Greenville 
horrors of the battle-field. Scott was in Ij05. In 1816 they took part in the 
eager to pursue, but was comp
lled to pacification of th
 Northwestern tribes, 
wait for the tardy Ripley, who did not and in 1817 they gave up all their lanlh, 
arrive in time to participate in the bat- in Ohio. At that time they occupied a 
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vast and undefined territory from Macki- 
naw along the linE of Lake Superior to 
the :Mississippi River. The limits of this 
territory were defined by a treaty in 1825, 
after which they gradually ceded their 
lands to the lJnited States for equivalent 
annuities. All but a few bands had gone 
west of the :Mississippi in 1831; anù in 
1866 the scattered Lands in Canada, Mich- 
igan, on the Lorders of Lake Superior, 
and be,vond the :Mississippi numbered more 
than 15,000. 
Their religion is simply a belief in a 
good and edl spirit, and the deification 
of the powers of nature. Various denomi- 
nations have missionaries among the Chip- 
pewas. 
In 1899 there were 3,-HO Chippewas 
at Devil's Lake agency, Korth Dakota; 
4,ü82 at l..a Pointe agency, \Visconsin; 
7,833 at \Yhite J
arth agency, 
linnesota; 
and 0,G30 Chippewas and Ottawas com- 
bined at the 
Iackinac agency, :Michi- 
gan. 
Chisolm, \YILUA:U \V ALLACE, jurist; 
born in :i\Iorgan county, Ga., Dec. G, 1830; 
settled in Kemper county, Miss., in 1847. 
In 1838 he was made chief-justice of the 
peace; in 18ÜO-67 was probate judge; and 
subsequently was sheriff for several terms. 
During the Civil \Var he was a strong 
Unionist, and this fact made him an object 
of suspicion to the Confederate authori- 
ties. Early in 1877, John 'V. Gully, a 
Democrat, was murdered near Judge 
Chisolm's house, and Judge Chisolm and 
several of his Republican friends were ar- 
}'ested. Later the jail was broken into 
by a mob, one of wllOm shot Judge 
Chisolm's young son John. Thereupon 
the judge immediately killed the assassin 
with a gun that had been left by a faith- 
less guard. The cry was now raised, 
"Burn them out." Believing that the jail 
llad been set on fire Judge Chisolm de- 
scended the stairs with his family, who 
had accompanied him to the jail. As soon 
as he appeared the crowd opened fire upon 
him, and he feU mortally wounded. His 
daughter also, a girl eighteen years old, graduated at Harvard Fniversitv in 18;)2: 
HCf>ived several wounùs. The father died admitted to the har in 18.");), a'nd s('ttled 
May 13, 1877, and two days later hi
 in New York to practise. He was em- 
daughter succumbed to her injuries. ployed in many famous lawsuits; was one 
Though the leaders of the crowd were in- of the committee of seven tv which broke 
dieted, not one of them was ever punished. up the Tweed ring, and wa
 instrumentd 
In Dccember, 1877. the real murderer of in having Gen. Fitz-John Porter rein- 
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Gully, \Valter Riley, a negro, confessed 
that he was guilty of the crime, and also 
declared that neither Judge Chisolm nor 
any of his friends had tried to influence 
him. 
Chittenden, THOMAS, first governor of 
Vermont; born in East Guilford, Conn., 
Jan. G, 1730. He held local oflìces in his 
native State before 1774, when he emi- 
grated to the New Hampshire Grants, and 
settled at Williston. During the Revo- 
lution he was an active participant in the 
councils of his State, and was a leader in 
the convention which (.Jan. 16, 1777) de- 
dared Yermont an independent State. He 
was also a leader in the convention (July, 
1777) which formed a constitution for. 
that State, and president of the council of 
safety vested with go,'ernmental powers. 
He was elected governor of Yermont in 
1778, and, with the exception of one 
year, filled that office until his death, dur- 
ing which time the controversy between 
K ew York and Yermont was settled alld 
the latter admitted aR a State of the 
Union. He dieù in Williston, Vt., Aug. 
24, 1797. 
Choate, JOSEPH HODGES, diplomatist; 
born in Salem, l\Iass., Jan. 24, 1832 j 


JOSEPH HODGES CHOATE. 



stated in the arm
'. In H!94 he was presi- 
dent of the Xe\\" York Constitutional Con- 
\ ention, and in 18!}!} was appointed 
Lnited States ambassador to En
land to 
succef'd John Hay, appointed SecretaQ' of 
State. In IUOO Cambridge "Cniversity 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. 
He is widely known as a public and after- 
dinner orator. 
Choate, RUFUS, lawyer; born in Essex, 
:\1ass., Oct. I, 1799; studied at the 
Cambridge Law School, and, with Will- 
iam \\ïrt, became one of the most emi- 
. nent lawyers and orators of his time. He 
L('gan the practice of law at Danvers, 
1\1ass., in 1824. He was a distinguished 
member of both branches of his State 
legislature, a member of the Lower House 
of Congress, and Cnited States Senator, 
r,ucceeding Daniel Webster in 1841. In 
1853 he was attorney-general of Massa- 
chnsetts. After the death of Webster, Mr. 
Choate was the acknowledged leader of 
the Massachusetts bar. Impaired health 
compelled him to retire from public life 
in 1858. He died in Halifax, N. S., July 
13, 1859. 
Choctaw Indians, a tribe mostly :Mo- 
t.iJians, and a peaceful agricultural peo- 
ple. Their domain comprised southern 
:Mississippi and western Alabama. De 
Soto fought them in 1540. They became 
allies of the French in Louisiana, where 
they numbered about 2,500 warriors, and 
formed forty villages. In the Revolu- 
tion they were mostly with the English, 
but were granted peaceable possession of 
their lands by the United States govern- 
ment. 
On Jan. 3, 1786, a treaty was made with 
the leaders of the nation, of the same pur- 
port and upon the same terms as that 
made with the Cherokees the previous 
:year. As early as 1800, numbers of them 
went beyond the Mississippi, and in 1803 
it was estimated that 500 families had 
('migrated. They served with the United 
Rtates troops in the second war with Eng- 
land and in that with the Cre('ks, and in 
lR
O they ceded a part of their lands for 
a domain in what is now the Indian Ter- 
ritorv. 
Tn' 18
O they ceded th
 rest of their 
land., and joi
ed their hrethren we"t of 
the Mississippi, where the Chicka
aw8 
joined them. 
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In IR61 they had a population of 25,000, 
with 5,000 negro slaves. They were se- 
duced into an alliance with the Confeder- 
ates in the Civil War, and disaster befell 
them. They lost an immense amount of 
property, and their numbers, including 
the Chickasaws, were reduced to 17,000. 
Sla very was abolished, and part of their 
lands was forfeited for the benefit of 
the freedmen. 
In 1899 there were 18,456 Choctaws at 
the Cnion agency, Indian Territory. 
Choiseul, ÉTIENNE FRANCOIS, Due DE, 
French statesman; born ,J tIne 28, 171!) ; 
became a lieutenant-general in the army 
in 1759; and was at the head of the 
French ministry when, in li61, cabinet 
changes in England threatened to diminish 
the power of that government. lIe was 
minister of foreign affairs, and in Janu- 
ary, 17ül, became minister of war, and 
annexed those departments to the marine. 
Like Pitt, he was a statesman of consum- 
mate ability. He was of high rank and 
very wealthy, and was virtually sole min- 
ister of France. 
When the British had de&poiled France 
of her American possessions Choiseul ea- 
gerly watched for an opportunity to in- 
flict a retaliatory blow; and he was de- 
lighted when he perceived that a rising 
quarrel between Great Britain and her 
American colonies foreshadowed a dis- 
memberment of the British Empire. Choi- 
seul determined to foster the quarrel as 
far as possible. He sent the Baron de 
Kalb to America in the disguise of a 
traveller, but really as a French emissary, 
to ascertain the temper of the people tow- 
ards the mother-country. The report of 
the baron did not warrant the hope of an 
immediate rupture. 
But Choiseul waited and watched, and 
in the summer of 1768 he saw reasons for 
expecting an almost immediate outbreak 
of rebeI1ion in America. He wrote to the 
J.'rench minister in London that facts and 
Tlot theories must shape Frf'nch action at 
that crisis. He propospd to make a com- 
mercial treaty with the discontented 
colonies, both of importation nnd e'-porta- 
tion. at the mOJ1lf'nt of rupture, the ad- 
vantages of which might cause them at 
on('e to detach themsehes from the Brit- 
ish government. He believed the separa. 
tion must come sooner or later, and wished 
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to hasten the hoped-for event. He per- 
ceived the difficulties that stood in the 
way of the consummation of his scheme, 
weighed their evils, but stilI persisted. He 
said to the minister, "I firmly believe and 
hope this go,"ernment will so conduct itself 
as to widen the breach"; and he was san- 
guine that his plans would result in grat- 
ifying the wishes of every Frenchman. 
But Choiseul had to wait seven years be- 
fore these wishes were gratified, and then 
he was dismissed from otTIce by the suc- 
cessor of the old King (Louis XV.) whom 
he had ruled so long. He died in Paris, 
)Iay 7, 17S!). 
Choisi, CLAUDE GAßRIEL DE, military 
oflicer; born in France; entered the French 
anny June 1G, 1741; came to _.\.merica in 
1780; was giwn command of a brigade 
with whieh, in conjunction with Lauzun's 
cavalry, he defeated TarJeton Oct. 3, 1781. 
During the Reign of Terror in France, 
through his friendship for the King, he 
was impI'isoned and, it is supposed, died 
UlC're. 
Cholera, ASIATIC, described by Garcia 
del Huerto, a physician of Goa, about 
l;;üO, appeared in India in liH, and 
became endemic ill Lower Bengal. 1817; 
gradually spread till it reached Russia, 
lR30; Germany, 1831; carrying off more 
than 900,000 persons on the Continent in 
lR20-30; in England and \Yales in 1848- 
49, 53,293 persons; in 185 I, 20,097. First 
clf'ath by cholera in Korth America, June 
R. 183
, in Quebec. In New York, June 22, 
1832. Cincinnati to New Orleans, October, 
IH32 (very severe throughout the rnited 
States). Again in the United States 
in 1834, slightly in 1849, severely in 1855, 
and again slightly in 18ü6-ü7. By the 
prompt and energetic enforcement of 
quarantine it was prevented from entering 
the l
nit{'d States in 1802. The German 
steamship Moravia reached New York 
Harbor Aug. 31, having had twenty-two 
Ileaths from cholera during- the voyage. 
The Pre"ident ordered twenty day:;' 
quarantine for all immigrant vessels from 
eholera-infected districts, Sept. 1. On 
f'ppt. 
, the N ormannia and Rugia, from 
Hamburg, were put in quarantine. On 
Sppt. 10, the Scal/din arrin'cl with more 
cholera cases. The Surf Hotel property 
on Fire Island was hought by Governor 
Flower for quarantine purposes. 


Chouteau, PIElmE, trader; horn in New 
Orleans in lU9; ascended the :Missis- 
sippi River, and founded the city of St. 
Louis, )10. He died in St. Louis, :110., 
July 9, 1849. 
Christ, DISCIPLES OF. See DISCIPLES 
OF CHRIST. 
Christian Associations, YOUNG :ME
'S, 
societies organized for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the social, physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual ad,'ancement of young men. 
The first as
ociation of this character was 
established in London, in 1844, by George 
\YilIiams. The first society in the United 
States was established in New York City, 
in 1852. Since then similar societies have 
sprung up throughout the civilized world. 
In 1fJ03 there were 6.G2!} associations 
in the world, of which 1,73G were in 
North America, principally in the 
rnited f'tates. The total membership 
of the :Korth American societies was 
330,4.')5, with 4ÜO buildings, valued at 
$2;;,4li,ü03. TIley had i36 libraries, con- 
taining 544,275 volumes: emplored 1.729 
general secretaries and other paid offi- 
cials; and expended for aU purposes 
$3,994,8ü4. 
Christian Associations, YOU
G 'Vm[- 
E
'S, societies established for work by 
and among women. The members aim (I) 
to develop women physically, by system- 
atic training in the gymnasium and holi- 
day outings; (2) socially, by receptions, 
helpful companionships, musical and lit- 
erary entertainments. hoarding cluhs, em- 
ployment hureaus, etc.; (3) intellectually, 
by reading-rooms and libraries, lecture 
courses. educational classes, concerts, art 
clubs, etc.; (4) spiritua.lly, by Gospel meet- 
ings, evangelistic meetings, nihle training-- 
classes and personal work. The '''m'M's 
Young 'Vomen's Christian Assof'iation was 
established in lR93 and holds biennial 
conventions. State aRsociations, holding 
annual conventions, ha,.e 1wen organized 
in twenty-one Rta tes. The E1'Ungcl is the 
ofJicial organ of the associations, and is 
puhlished monthly at Chicago, Ill. In 1000 
there were 1,340 associations in Great 
nritain, 400 in Germany, 2iO in France, 
400 in Denmark, with a smaller numher 
in varions othf'r countries. In the United 
Rtatf's there were 377 (connf'cted with the 
Intf'rnational Committee), with a mem- 
hership of 35,000. 
I-HI 
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Christian Commission, F 
 ITEI> :-:'l.-\TES, 
an organization that had its origin in 
the Young Men's Christian Association, 
in 
ew York City, and was first sug- 
gested by YIX('EXT COLYER (q. 1-'.), who, 
with Frank ,Yo TIallard an<ll\1rs. Dr. Har- 
I"Ïs, who reprpsented the Ladie
' Aid HocÍ- 
ety, of Philadelphia, went to Washington 
immediately after the battle of Bull Run 
(July, 18GI), to do Christian \\ork in 
the camps and hospitals there. )Ir. Colyer 
distributed Bibles and tracts and hymn- 
books among the soldiers, and held pray- 
er-meetings. In August he su
gested the 
combination of all the Young )[en's Chris- 
tian Associations of the land in the for- 
mation of a society similar to that of 
the "United States Sanitary Commission. 
The sugf!estion was acted upon, and at 
a meeting of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, held in Xe\\" York, Hept. 2:3, 
ISOl, a committee was appoint('d to con- 
duct the cOITespondcn('e, and make ar- 
rangements for holding a national com"cn- 
tion of such associations. 
A convention was called, and as'iembled 
in New York, Xo,-. 14, IRGI, wlwn the 
L' nited 
tates Christian Commission was 
organized, with f:eorge H. Stuart, of Phil- 
adelphia, as president. Its specific work 
was to be chiefly for the moral and relig- 
ious welfare of the soldiers and sailors. con- 
ducted by oral instruction. and the cil'cula- 
tion of the Bible and other proper books, 
with pamphlets, newspapers, etc., among 
the men in hospitals, camps, and ships. 
The commission worked on the same 
general plan pursued by the "Cnited States 
Sanitary Commission. Its labors were 
not confined wholly to spiritual and in- 
h'lleetual ministrations, hut also to the 
distrihution of a vast amount of food, 
hospital stores. delicacies, and clothing. 
It, too, followed the great armies, and was 
like a twin angel of mercy with the 
Sanitary Commission. It co - operated 
most efficiently with the army and navy 
chaplains, and in various ways cast about 
the soldier a salutary hedge of Christian 
influence. The money collected for the use 
of the commission was chiefly gathered 
by the women of various religious denom- 
inations. The entire receipts of the 
commission amounted to OWl' $6,000,000. 
See SA
ITARY Co
nIISSIOX, eXITED 
STATES. 


Christian Connection. 
TIAXS. 
Christian Endeavor, YOC
G PEOPLE'S 
SOCIETY OF, a religious society organiæd 
by the REY. FItAXCIS CLARK (q. v.) in 
the \Yilli
ton Con(yregational Church in 
l'ortland, 1\[('., on l';eb. 2, 1881. He c;llp(L 
the young- lJ<'ople of his chureh togeUlI'r 
after a period of religious interest, and 
read to them substantially the same con- 
stitution which governs ;ll the societies 
now organized throughout the world. The 
society is strictly a religious body, hav- 
ing for its main purpose the for"arding 
of the church's interests. In I!}OO there 
were 42,4!JO societies in the "Cnited Statps; 
3,526 in the llritish provillces: and IIi,- 
264 in foreign countries, a total of 6
,- 
280 societies, with an aggregate 1IH'II\I)('r- 
ship of :3,3iG,800. 
Christians, a religions hody OJ-gan- 
ized from several indepcndl'nt mO\('lI\ents. 
In li!l2 James O'Kelly and twenty 01- 
thirty minist('rs, and ahout 1,000 members. 
left the l\Iethodist Episcopal Church in 
Korth Carolina and Yirginia. On Aug. 
4. I i!H. they agreed to he known as 
,. Christians. and should acknowledO'e no 
lwad oYer the chun.h but Christ
 allli 
should have no creed or discipline but 
t1l(' Bible." Abner Jones, )I.D., left the 
Baptists in Kew England, and preac1u,d 
similar principles. He established the 
first chun'hes to ha"e no name but Chris- 
tian at Lyndon. 'Tt., in IROn; at TIrad- 
ford. "1., in ISO:!; at Piermont, N. II., 
and at HaverhilI, ::\[ass., in 1803. In 
April, 1801, a religious excitement, called 
.. the falling e
ercise," began in sout1H'rn 
Kentucky. It soon spread northward to 
the Presb
,terian churches at Cane Rid
p 
and Concord, o,'er which He,'. Barton \V. 
Stone was pastor. His usual" )[ay meet- 
ing" was attended hy 2,:')00 persons, many 
of whom were from other States. This 
nvival la
ted for sp,'eral ;years, and 
spread over several States. 
The enthusiasm going beyond the de- 
nominational consen'atism of those days, 
there were many trials for hersy, and 
finally a nl'w presh:"tery was organized. 
nut on June 28, 1804, they disbanded and 
pubIi
hed a document called The Last l\ïll 
and Testament of the Hpring{ic1d Pres- 
bytery, in which they ignored all doctrinal 
f'tandards and denominational names. In 
130 
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1802 Elias Smith, a Baptist minister at of the best troops of the army, to cross 
Portsmouth, N. H., met Abner Jones, and the river to oppose the British deta
h- 
became converted to his views, and sub- ments on the Canadian side (Nov. 7, 
sequently led his church over to the new 1813), and these were soon followed by 
movement. On Sept. 1, 1808, at Ports- riflemen under Lieutenant-Colonel For- 
mouth, N. H., Smith started the publica- s
.the, who did excellent service in the 
tion of the Herald of Gospel Liberty, which rear of 
Iacomb. 
is now issued at Dayton, 0., and is the \Yhen news was received of the arrival 
oldest religious periodical in the United of reinforcements at Prescott, \Vilkinson 
States. At first the Christians had no called a council of war (Xov. 8), and it 
separate ecclesiastical organization, but was decided "to proceed with all possi- 
ultimately circumstances became such ble rapidity to the attack of 
Iontreal." 
that they were compelled to organize. General Brown was at once ordered to 
Half of their membership is found in New cross the river with his brigade and some 
York, Ohio, and Indiana. In 18!)!) they dragoons. l\Iorrison's troops, fully 1,000 
rppm ted 1,452 ministers, 1,50.3 churches, strong, had come down to Prescott in arm- 
and I I 2,414 members. ed schooners, with several gunboats and 
Christian Science, a religious faith bateaux under Captain l\Iulcaster, and 
founded by the Rev. Mary Baker G. Eddy, were joined by provincial infantry and 
of Boston, Mass., in 18ü6. It absolutely dragoons under Lieutenant-Colonel Pear- 
denips the power of the lmman mind and son. They pushed forward, and on the 
human will, and claims no will but God's. morning of the !)th were close upon 'ViI- 
It holds that man is the reflection of God's kin son, and the land troops were debark- 
mind, and therefore establishes the broth- ed to pursue the Americans-2,000 men, 
erhood of man. It further claims that including cavalry. 
Jesus Christ brought perfect salvation General Boyd and his brigade were now 
from sin and disease. It is not mind- detached to reinforce Brown, with orders 
cure, as that is generally understood, for to cover his march, to attack the pursu- 
it recognizes but one mind, which is God. ing enemy if necessary, and to co-operate 
Neither is it faith-cure, for it does not with the other commanders. \Vilkinson 
accomplish its v.ork through blind faith now found himself in a perilous posi- 
in Goù, but through the understanding tion, for the British armed vessels \\ere 
of man's relation to God. The one great dose upon his flotilla, and the British 
text-book of Christian Science is Science land troops were hanging upon the rear 
and Health. with key to the Bible, sup- of Brown and Boyd. The latter also en- 
plemented by another book called Jlisccl- countered detachments coming up from 
lanrous lVritin!ls, both of which were pub- below. . 
lished by 
Irs. Eddy. In um!) there were The British gunboats attacked the flo- 
in the L"nited States 4!)j regularly organ- ti1l:l, but Wilkinson made such disposi- 
ized churches, 12,000 ministers, and RO,- tion of his cannon in battery on the shore 
000 members. Churches llave also been or- that they were repulsed, and fled np the 
ganized in England, France, Germany, river. Drown had captured a British 
Canada, and Brazil. post at the foot of the rapids, and Wil- 
Chrysler's Field, BATTI.E OF. ''"hen kinson had just issued orders for the 
\\ïlkinson's expedition down the St. J"aw- flotilla to proceed down these rapids, and 
rence River against l\Iontreal, com- Boyd to resume his march, when a British 
posed of land troops borne by a flotilla column attacked the rear of the lattpr. 
of hoats, arrived at a point 4 miles be- Ro
'd turned upon his antagonist, and a 
low Ogdensburg. information reached the sharp baUle ensued. General Swartwont 
c('mmander of the expedition th
t the op- was detached with his brigade to assail 
posite shore of the river was linpù wi.th the British vanguard. and Genpra.} Coving- 
posts of musketry and artillpry, and that ton took position at supporting distance 
a lar::re reinforcement of British troop!'; un- from him. Their antagonists were driw'n 
der Lieutenant-Colonel :Morrison had ar- back out of the woods on the main line 
riwd at "Prescott. \Yilkillson had already in the oppn fields of .John Chrysler, a 
ordered Co!. Alexander !\Iacomb, with 1,200 British militia captain then in the service. 
1
1 



CHRYSLER'S FIELD, BATTLE OF 


That line was cO\ered by l\Iulcaster's gun- 
boats, and protected in part by deep 
ravines. 
Then General CO\ ington led his brigade 
against the British left, near the river. 


erents like a penùulum. It would douht- 
l('s8 have rested with the Americans had 
their ammunition beld out. Their retreat 
was promising to be a rout, when the 
fugitives were met by GOO troops under 
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CHRYSLER'S IX 1855. 


and the battle became general. By charge Colonel Upham and Major Malcolm, whom 
after charge the British were forced back \\ïlkinson had sent up to the support of 
nearly a mile. and the American cannOIl, Boyd. These checked the fligllt, dro\'c 
under the direction of Cot J. G. Swift, back the British, and saved the American 
did 
xceHent e'(ecution. At length Cov- army. 
ington feU, seriously wounded, and the Meanwhile Boyd had reformed a por- 
ammunition of the Americans began to tion of the army, and then awaited an- 
fail. It was soon exhausted, and Swart- other attack. It was not made. The Amer- 
wout's brigade, hard pushed, slowly fell icans, under cover of darkness, retir('d to 
back, followed by others. their boats unmolested. 1\either party 
The British perceived this retrograde had gained a victory, but the ad\'antagp 
movement. foHowed up the ad\'anta
e lay with the British, who held the fid(1. 
gained with great vigor, and were md('a\'- Thp British army on that occcasion was 
oring by a flank movement to ('apturp slightly !'uperior in numbers, counting its 
Boyd'!' cannon, when a gal1ant chargp of IJldian ames. The Americans lost in the 
cavalry, led hy Adjutant-General \Yal- hattlp, in ki11ed and wounded, 33!>; the 
hach, whom Armstrong had pennittpd to TIritish lost 187. 
a.c('ompany thp pxpedition. drove them On thp morning a.ft('r the hattle. th(' flo- 
back and !'aw(l the pieces. The pffort was ti11a. with the gunhoats and troops, passpd 
rcnewpd. I.iputpnant Smith. who eom- f;afe]y down tllp rapids, antI 
 miles ahovp 
mandpd one of the cannon. wa!'! morta]]}' ('nTßwa]] they fonnf>d a jundion with the 
\\ound('d, and the piece was seized by the fmces under Gpnpra1 Brown. ')'}wrp 'ViI- 
Rriti!';h. Idnson was mformed that Hampton. 
For fiw hour!'! th(' conflict 11ad he('11 car- w110m he had invit('d in Armstrong's 
ri('d on in Ow midst of slept and snow, name tn meet him at f;t. Regis, had re- 
and victory had s\..ayed b('tween the beUig'- fused to join him. A council of war (Nov. 
152 



CHURCH-CHURCH AND STATE 


U, 1813) deciùed that it was best to early as 177-1 he wrote parodies of his 
abandon the expedition against ::\Iontreal, own popular songs in favor of liberty for 
although it was said there were not more the Tory newspapers; and in September, 
than 600 troops there, and put the army 1775, an intercepted letter, written by 
into winter-qua-rters at French ::\Iills, on him in cipher to Major Cain, in Bos- 
the Salmon Hiver, which was done. Thus ton, which had passed through the hands 
ended in disaster and disgrace an ex- of the mistress of Church, was deciphered; 
pcdition which in its inception promised and the woman confessed that he was 

alutary results. See CA
ADA; l\IACo::\Ill, the author. The case was laid before the 
ALEXANDER; 
IO
TREAL; PRESCOTT; \VIL- Continental Congress, and he wa.s dismiss- 
KINSO
, JAMES. ed from his post of chief director of the 
Church, BE
JA:
nN, military officer; general hospital. He was arrested and 
born in Plymouth, Mass., in W39; was tried by a court-martial at Cambridge on 
a leader in King Philip's 'Var; com- B. charge "of holding a criminal corre- 
manded the party by whom Philip was spondenee with the enemy." He was con- 
slain (August, W7G); and with his own victed (Oct. 3), and imprisoned at CaIll- 
sword cut off the head of the dusky mon- bridge. 
arch. While Phipps was operating On Nov. 7 the Congress ordered him to 
against Qu('bec in Hi!) 0, Colonel Church be "close confined, without the use of 
was sent on an expedition against the pen, ink, or paper; and that no person 
eastern Indians. He went up the An- be allowed to converse with him, except. 
droscoggin River to the site of Lewiston, in the presence and hearing of a magls- 
1\Ie., where he, .. for example," put to death trate of the town or the sheriff of the 
a number of men, women. and children county where he shall be confined, and in 
whom he had captured. The Indians re- the }<
nglish language, until further or- 
taliated fearfully. clers from this or a future Congre
s." 
In 
lay, 1704, Governor Dudley sent., He was gO confined in the jail at Nor- 
from Boston, an expedition to the east- wich, Conn. In May, 177G, he wa.s re- 
ern bounds of New England. It con- leased Qn account of failing health, and 
sisted of 550 soldiers, under Church. The sailed for the 'Vest Indies in a merchant 
campaign then undertaken against the vessel. He and the vessel were never 
French and India-ns continued all sum- hf'ard of afterwards. Benjamin (,hurch 
llIpr, and Church inflicted mueh damacrc was the first traitor to the republican 
to the allies at Penobscot and Passam
- cause in America. He was well t'ducatf'cl. 
quoddy. He is rf'presented by his con- and a writer in prose and yerse of con- 
temporaries as distinguished as much for si(l(,..
 'hIe ability. 
his int('grity, justice, and purity as for Church. Sèe ADVENTISTS; BAPTIST 
his military exploits. He is the author CurRcn; CONGREGATIONAL CHrRclI; 
of Entertaining Pas.wzges relating to Phi- l\IETIIODIST Epl
COPAL CHURCU; MFTII- 
li/J',q "War. lIe died in Little Compton, ODIST EPISCOPAL CurRCII, SorTII; ::\10- 
H. I., Jan. 17, 1718. Ro\VL\X ('HLRCH; SWEDENBORGIAN CHURCH; 
Church, BEXJAMIN, surgeon; born in PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH; RE- 
Kewport, R. 1., Aug. 24, 1734: son of Col. FOR
'ED EPISCOPAL CHPRCII; ROMAN 
Benjamin Church; was graduated at Har- C.\.TnOLIC CIH!RCH; JEWS AND JUDAIS
I; 
yard College; studied mpdicine in Lon- L{
TIIEnA
 CHL'RCHES; PUESBYTERIAN 
don, and became eminent as a surO'eOI1. ('nruf'IJEs: REFOR
IED CHURCHES. 
Ile lived a bachelor, extravagantly'" and Church and State. There is no con- 
licentiously, in a fine mansion which he npction betwC'en them in the l.'"nited States, 
huilt at Ra,ynham, 1\Ia
s., in 1 iG8. For hut in the colonies of ::\{assachusetts and 
s(',"eral years preceding thp Revolution hc Conn('eticut the Congregational Church 
waR conspicuous amow" the }('adin r 1' was cstahlished; in Virginia, IGG2; :Mary- 
Whigs. Of the 1\Iassachl;'<,etts Prodnci:J land, Hi!I
; Routh Carolina, 1703. ny the 
Congrpss he was an active memher. At Constitution" no religious test shall eyer 
the Ramc time, while he was trust('d as an be nquirC'd as a qualification to any of1iC'e 
ardent patriot. Church was pvidpnU" the or public trust in the Cnit('d States," and 
secret enemy of thc republicans.' .\s "Congress :,;hall make no law respecting 
153 



CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP SUFFRAGE-CHURUBUSCO 


1m establishment of reJigion. or prohibit- towards Churubuseo, attacked and divided 
iug the free exercise thereof." In lR8
 on the way. 
Congress prohibited polygamy in the Ter- The retreat of the ::\Iexicans from San 
ritories. and was sustainf'd bv the Su- Antonio and the general march of all the 
prf'me Court. . Americans upon Churulmsco began the 
Church-membership Suffrage. From grand movements of the day. The did- 
1631 to 1m)! the suffrage was denif'd hy sions of Twiggs and Pillow were admnc- 
the colol1\' of 
Iassachusetts to anv in- ing on the west, and on a causeway south 
dh'idual 
vho was not a member of 
some the division of \"orth was rapidly ad- 
church. vancing to storm the redoubt at the bridge. 
Churchill, SYLVESTER, military officer; General Scott, at a mile distant from 
born in \\"oodstock, Yt., August, 1783; re- Churubusco, was directing a]] the move- 
ceived a common-school education; served ments. The redoubt at the bridge was 
through the War of 1812-1:5, and especial- carried at the point of the ba,yonet. At 
IJ'- distinguished himself on Burlington the same time Twiggs was assailing the 
Heights in defending the fleet of :\Iacdon- fortified church and hamlet, where a fierce 
ough when it was attacked while being battJe raged for some time. There the able 
repaired. In 183.3 he was promoted ma- 1\J('xican General Rinçon commanded, anll 
.lor, and took part in the Creek Indian there three masses of Santa Ana's men 
\rar; in 183ü-41 was acting inspector- opposed General Shields. The veterans of 
general of the Creeks in Florida; then Gen. Persifer F. f;mith, who had ca pt- 
l'ecame inspector-general; served in the ured Contrf'ras, were conspicuous in this 
)Iexican \Var, and for his ga]]antry at fearful contest. The most desperate de- 
Buena Yista was brevetted brigadier-gen- fence at the church was made by d(,sf'rters 
('ral in February, 1847; retired in Spptem- from the American army, led by Thomas 
bel', 18ül. He died in Washington, D. C., Riley. Thf' alarmed Mexicans several 
Dee. 7, I 8ü
. times hoi'ited a white flag, in token of 
Churubusco, RATTLE OF. After the surrender. when these Americans with 
victory at Contreras. Mexico, the Ameri- halters about their necks as oftcn tore 
cans proceeded to attack the fortresses of it down. The battle raged three hours, 

an Antonio and Churuhusco. The latter when the church and the other defences 
was a sman village ü miles south of the of Churubusco were captur('(l. 
(';ty of Mexico, and connected with it by ::\Ieanwhile Oenerals Shi(']ds and Pierce 
a spacious causeway. At the head of the (afterwards President of the United 
causeway, near the village. was erect- States) were battling furiously with Santa 
ed a strong redouht, mounted with hat- Ana's men, partly in the rear of the de- 
tf'ries and heavily garrisonf'd. This was f('nces of Churubusco. The )[cxicans were 
in front of the bridge over the Churubusco there 7,000 strong-4.000 infantry and 
River. 3,000 cavalry-but victory again crowned 
The Convent-church of :-::an Pahlo. with the Amf'ricans. 
it;:: massive stone wa]]!'!, on an f'minf'nce, This was thc fifth victory won on that 
was converted into a fort. and around it memorable 20th of August, 1847-Contre- 
was the hamlet, df'fended by a eonring ra!'!, :-::an Antonio. the redouht at thC' 
of stonf' wa]]s and a heavy stone building bridge, the Church of San Pal,lo, and with 
fortified. The outside ".a])s were pierced Santa Ana's troops. In fact. the com- 
for cannon. hig-h enough to fire plunging hined ennts of that day fornwd onf' great 
shot upon an approaching enemy. All the ('on test onr a considf'rahle e"h'nt of tpr- 
storf'S and artillery sand from the wrf'ck ritory. and might propC'rl)' he known in 
of Contreras were gathC'red at Chnruhusco, history as the" RattlC' of thc \'a]]py of 
with much sent from the pity, for Ranta ]\Jp"ico." Thf' numhpr f'ng-aged on that 
Ana had resolved to makf' a stand at this day was !>,OOO f'fff'ctivf' AII1f'rican soldiprs 
place. He was at the city with 12.000 and 32.000 l\ff'xican!'!. The r('sult was the 
troops. \YhC'n the Americans hf'gan to capture h." th(> formC'r of the exterior 1inf' 
mOVe forward. Ulf' garrison of Antonio, of l\ff'"ican dC'fence!'!. openin
 thf' eansp- 
])erceÌ\.ing- thf'lI1sf'h'es in great danger of way to the city and leaving it no oU}('r 
being cut off, abandoned the fort and flC'd resourcC's but its fortified gatC's and tl\C' 
)';4 



CIFUENTES-CINCINNATI 


Castle of Chapu]tepec. Fully 4,000 
[exi- IH3.'); son of the preceding; graduated 
(.ans had been killed or wounded that day; at Bowdoin College in 1858, and be- 
3.000 were made prisoners. Thirty-seven came a lawJ'er. When the Civil War 
pieces of fine artillery had been captured, bI"Oke out he was commissioned a captain 
with a vast amount of munitions of war. in the 1st :Maine Cavalry. On :May 24, 
The Americans lost, in killed and wounded, 18(j2, when General Banks retreated 
about 1,100 men. See MEXICO, \V AR from the Shenandoah YaUey, Ca.ptain 
WITH; PIERCE, FRA
KLlX; PILLOW, Cilley was wounded and taken prisoner. 
fiIDIWX JOIIXSO
; SA
TA A
A, ANTO
IO; In recognition of his services at Five 
SCOTT, \YIXFIELD; SMITH, PERSIFER FHA- :Forks, .Farmville, and Appomattox Court- 
ZEI
: \YORTH, \\TILLIAM JENKI
S. House he was brevetted brigadier-general 
Cifuentes, FRAY BERXARDIXO, dergy- at the close of the war. He is the author 
man; born in Segovia, Spain, July 24, of a genealogy of the Cilley Family. 
1 ï25; was educated at the University of Cilley, JOSEPH, military officer; born 
Sa]amanca; entered the Franciscan order in Kottingham, N. H., in 1 ï3.3; took part 
ahout 17ÜO; and later came to America. in the dismantling of the fort at Ports- 
In June, 1770, a number of Spanish mis- mouth in 1774; led a company of "o]un- 
sionnries crossed Arizona and entered teers into Boston after the battle of Lex- 
California, where a white cloth bearing ington; made colonel of the 1st Kew 
the inscription "Mission de Fray Ber- Hampshire Regiment in 1777; took part 
nardino" was raised on a staff. ny 1778 in the attack on Ticondewga and in the 
this mission had grown to be a settle- actions at Bemis's Heights, Monmouth, 
ment of :WO inhabitants, and when Cali- and Stony Point. He died in Kottingham, 
forni:l hem me a part of the L"nited States N. H., Aug. 2.3, 179!). 
it was a large town. The name of the Cincinnati, city, commercial metrop- 
ph1ce was aftcrwards changed to San Ber- olis of the valley of the Ohio, and county 
na rdina. He died in California about seat of Hamilton county, Ohio; on the 
lï80. Ohio River; connected by railroads and 
Cilley, .ToNATnA
, lawyer; born in steamboats with all important parts of 
Kottingham. N. II., July 2, 1802; grad- the country. Under the census of 1900 
nated at Bowdoin Collcge in 1825; e]ect- it was the tenth city in the United States 
ed to Congrcss as a Democrat in 1837, in point of population. The city is noted 
and served until Feb. 2-1, 1838, when for the extent and variety of its manu- 
he was fatally wounded in a duel faetures and for its grea.t pork-packing 
with \YilJiam J. Graves, a Representative interests. Tn the fiscal year ending June 
from Kentucky. The trouble arose from 30, 1!10-1. the imports of merchandise 
all addl"pss in the House of Representa- amounted in value to $
.18-1.
18. On 
tiyes by 
[r. Cilley, in which he denounced Dec. 31, 1!103, the assessed mluation of 
a charge of immora.Iity made against an taxable property was $215,942.390, and 
some unmanied Representatins in an ar- the net debt, $27,112,889. In 1895 the 
tide puhlished in the New York Courier villages of Avondale, Clifton, Linwood, 
(/jul Enquirr>r under the signature of "A Hi,-erside. and \Yestwood were annpxf>d to 

py in Washington." The result of this Cincinnati. which assumed their indebted- 
critic.ism was the challenge to a. duel by ness. The population in lR90 was 2!Hi,- 
1\JI". Gravcs. The weapons used were !)08; in ] !)OO, 325,!)02. 
rifles; the place, Bladensburg, )fd.; and Ensign Luce, of the United States army, 
on the third shot )[1'. Cilley fell, with was charged with the selection of a site 
a ball through his body. \Yhen the atrair for It block-house 011 Symmes's Purchase. 
became known in Congress, a committee of Symmes wished him to
 build it at Korth 
seven was appointed, and after a thorough Bpnd, where he was in command of a de- 
im'estigation, reported that 1\11'. Graves tachment of troops; hut JÆce was led far- 
should be censured by the House for his ther up the river. to the site of Cincinnati, 
conduct. See BLADENSHURG DUELLI
G on account of his love for the pretty :roung 
FIELD. wife of a settler, who went there to reside 
Cilley, JONATHAN PRIXCE, military because of his attentions to her at the 
officer; born in Thomaston, Me., Dec. 2!). Rend. Luce followed and erected a block- 
155 
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honse there; and in 17UO Major Dought:r cinnati. The invader was confronted by 
huiIt Fort ""'ashington on the same spot. an unexpec-ted fUll'c near that city. Gen. 
It was on the eastern boundary of the Lcw. \\-allace was at Cincinnati \\hen the 
tOWII as originally laid out, betwet:'n the news of the di
a:-;ter at Hichmond. Ky., 
pres('nt Third and Fourth streets, east of reached that place. lie was ord('red by 
Broadway. A village grew around it. A General "'right to resume the comllllUld of 
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CIX('INNATI IN 11;12. 


ppdantic f':ettler nnnwd it J
osantiYÏl1e, Kelson's 8hatt('red forces, hut was called 
from the words l'08 (Inti ville, wl.ïch he back to provide for the dpfpnce of Cin- 
interprptpd "the vilJage opposit(' the cinnati. Half an hour aftpr his arriml II(' 
mouth "-month of Licking ('re('k. It was i!',sued a stirring prodamation (Sept. I, 
aftprward
 cal1pd Cincinnati. The nil me 18G2) as commander of that anù the cities 
was suggest('d bv Gpneral St. Clair in of Covington and 
ewport. on the IÜn- 
honor 
i the f::o
ietv of thc Cincinnati. tucky side of the rinT. He informed the 
The fort was made of a numher of strong- inhabitants of the swift approach of Ow 
ly built log cahins, hewn from the timber Ïtn-adprs in strong force, and called upon 
that grf'w on the spot. Tlwse \wre a the citizens to act promptly and vigoroll
- 
story and a half high, arrangwl for sol- ly in preparing defences for the city. II... 
diprs' harracks, and occupipd a hollow ordered all places of Imsinpss to he clospd, 
square enclo
ing about an I1.prp of ground. find the citizens of Cincinnati, undpr the 
In t11P autumn of 1792 Governor St. Clair direction of HI(' mayor, to assemblp, an 
arrived at t11P post and organiz('d the hour afterwards. in com"pnipnt puhlic 
county of Hamilton, and the yilla
f' of placps. to be organizpd for work on in- 
Cincinnati, then hpgun around the fort, trpnc1nuents on the south side of thp riwr. 
waf': made the county 8eat of tIw t('rritOl"Y. Hf' ordeT('d tlw ferry-hoat!; to cease run. 
In IR12 it contained about 2.000 inhahi- ning, and proclaimed martial law in the 
tants. three cities. 
During the Ch'i1 \Var. whm (}('n. E. This was a hold. startling, hut nee- 
Kirhy Smith im'adprl K('ntuekv in aclvance (,Fsary procppding. TJI(' prinC'ipl(' of action 
of n
ngg. he pushpd on towa
(ls the Ohio ('mhodipd in the proclamation was. U Cit- 
River with tll(' purpose of capturing Cin- izpn" for lahor; solùicr" for battle." \"al- 
}.')(i 



lace demanded the services of all able- 
bodied people. The re
punse was wonder- 
ful. In a few hours he had an army of 
\\Orkers and fighters 40,000 strong. They 
streamed across the river on a pontoon 
bridge and swarmed upon the hills about 
Covington. Within three days after the 
bsuing of the proclamation a line of in- 
trenchments 10 miles in length, of semi- 
circular form, was constructed. These 
were just completed when fully 15,000 
of Smith's troops appeared. Astonished 
and alarmed, they retreated in great 
haste. Cincinnati was saved, and the cit- 
izens gave public honors to General \Yal- 
lace as the deliverer of the city. See 
Br:AGG, BRAXTOX; SMITH, EDMUND KIRBY; 
'''ALI.ACE, LEW. . 
Cincinnati, SOCIETY OF THE. A few 
weeks before the disbanding of the Conti- 
nental army (.June, 1783) a tie of friend- 
ship had been formed among the officers, 
at the suggestion of General Knux, by the 
organization, at the headquarters of Baron 
von Steuben, near Fishkill Landing,
. Y., 
of an association known as the "Soci- 
ety of the Cincinnati." Its chief objects 
were to promote a cordial friendship and 
indissoluble union among them!'!elves, and 
to extend benevolent aid to such of its 
members as might need assistance. \Vash- 
ington was chosen the first president of 
the society, and remained president-gen- 
eral until his death. Gen. Henry Knox 
was its first secretary-general. State so- 
cieties were formed, auxiliary to the gen- 
eral society. To perpetuate the associa- 
tion, it. was provided in the constitution 
of the society that the eldest masculine 
descendant of an original member should 
be entitled to wear the order and enjoy 
the privileges of the society. The ordrr, 
or badge, of the society con!'!ists of a 
golden eagle, with enamelling, suspended 
upon a ribbon. On the breast of the eagle 
is a medallion, with a device representing 
Cincinnatus at his plough receiving the 
noman senators who came to offer him the 
chief magistracy of Rome. The members' 
certificate is eightf'en and a half inches po" erful of these opponents was .J lldge 
in breadth and twpnty inches in 1c>ngth. Aedanus Burke, of Charleston. :':. C., who, 
The general :':ociety of the Cincinnati is in an ahle dissertation, undcrtook to 
still in existpnce, and al!'!o Statp socipties. pron
 that the society created two dis- 
The president-general from lR!54 till hi!'! tinct orders among the Americans-first, 
death in 1893 was Hamilton Fish. son R race of hereditary nobles founded on the 
of Col. Nicholas Fish, one of the original military, together with the most inftuen- 
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members. In 1900 William Wayne, of 
Pennsylvania, held the oUice. The order 
worn by the president-general at the meet- 
ings of the society is a beautifully jewelled 
one. It was presented to '" ashington by 
the French otIicers. The society met with 
much jealous opposition from the earnest 
republicans of the day. Among the most 
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SOCIETY OF THE CI:'i"('I:\:'i"ATI-ME'IRER'S CERTIF/I'ATF.. 


tial families and men in the State; and, habits of civilized life. He died in ('an- 
!':{'eond, the people, or plebeians. These ada. 
suspicions were natural, but were not Circular Letter. On Feb. II, 17f;8, the 
justified. General Court of l\Ias
aehusetts sent a 
Cinque, African chief and slave. See circular letter to all the American 
.hnsTAD, ('ASE OF TIlE. colonies, in which it asked them to co- 
Cipher Despatches. The result of the operate with :Massachusetts in obtaining 
Pre
idential election of ISïG in the Unit- redress of grievance!'!. 
ed 
tates depended upon the electoral votes This letter was laid before the English 
of Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida, cabinet, which resolved, 
long in dispute. )[r. Hayes needed all 1. That the Massachusetts assembly 
three States. while anyone of them would should rescind the letter, amI 
have elected Mr. Tilden. Pending the re- 2. That the other colonial legislature", 
suIt, many de!':patches in cipher pasc;ed be- before whom it had been laid should re- 
tween ::\Jr. Tilden'
 friends and persons in ject the letter. 
the South, which. when translated and The legislature of ::\Jassachusetts by a 
puhlished in the New York Tribune, 18ï7, vote of 92 to Ii refused to do the first, and 
mggested attemptf'd bribery. A great the other legislatures refused to take the 
scandal arose, and 1\[1'. Tildcn public- required action. 
1,\' disclaimed all knowledge of the de- Circulation, l\IOXETARY. The estimated 
spfitches. population of the 'Cnited States on April 
Ciquard, FRA'
C;OIS, missionary; born I, IflOl, was 77.427.0nO. and the amount of 
in Clermont, Franef', 3. bout 1700; entered money in circulation wa!'! equal to $28.2;) 
t hp Sulpitian oreIer; came to the 'Cnited for every man, woman, and chillI in Ow 
Plates in I ï!12, and settled in Old Town, eountry. The following tablf' Ahow!'! the 
Me., where he labored among the Penob- amount of gold and silver coin and certif- 
seot and Passamaquoddy Indians, for icates, United States notes, and national 
whom he prepared a code of laws, but had bank notes in circulation and in the treas- 
grPflt difficulty in inducing them to adopt ury on that date: 
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AMOUNT OF CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION AND IN TREASURY, APRIL 1, 1901. 


GENERAL STOCK H.:LD IS TREAS- MONEY IN 
OF MOXEY IN THE URY AS ASSETS CIRCL'LATIOY. 
mUTED STATES. OF GOYERNMENT. 
KIND OF MOSEY. 
April 1, 1901. April 1, 1901. April 1, 1901. 
Dallara. Dallara. Dollun. 
Gold coin (induding bullion in Treasury)........ ............ 1,124,157,697 249,046,64,1, 626,824,954 
Gold certi ficales. . ... . . . . .. .... . . .... . . .. . . . .. .... . . . .... . . ..5i2,536:i6Ó 2-18,2H6,099 
Standard sih"'r dollars. .... ... .. .............. ...... ....... 13,029,880 72,299,960 
Silver certi ficates. . .. . . .... .. . .. . . . . . . .. . . . .. . . . .. . . .. . . . .. . .'S9,869:9Ö6 427,206,320 
Subsidiary silver............ ..... ......................... 9,016,799 80,853,107 
Treasu ry notes of 1890 . . .. .. . . . .. .. .. .. .. . .... . . .. .. . . . . .. . 53,881,000 152,768 53,728,232 
United Slates notes. .. ... .... . ..... .. .... . . ............ .... 346,681,016 9,791,535 336,889,481 
Currew'y certificates, act of June 8, 1872.................... . .35Ó,iõï,4Ö6 . .S,"945,9{9 341,155,427 
National bank notes..... .. . .. .. .. .. .... . . . .. . . ... . .. ..... . 
Total. . . . ..... .. . ... . .... . .. .... . . .. . . . . . .. .. . . . .. . . . 2,477,227.185 289,983,605 2,187,2-13,580 


TABLE SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF PAPER CURRENCY OF EACH DEXmII
ATTON OUTSTANDING- 
ON MARCH 30, 1901. 


DENOMINATION. U. S. TREASURY NATIOSAL GOLD (,ER- SILV.:R (,F.R- TOTAL. 
lIoOTJo:S. NOTES OF IH90. BANK NOTES. TIFICATES. TIFICATJo:S. 
Dollar.. Dollar.. Dollar.. Dollar.. Dollan. Dollar.. 
One dollar.. . .. . . . '. .. . . . . . ... . .. . . . 2,058,642 2,71::1,304 347,5/'iO ......... . 67,420,164 62,539,61\0 
Two dollars........................ 1,716,544 2,514.816 167,052 .. ........ 34.791,068 39,189,480 
Five dollars.... .......... ....... ... 57,431,662 19, O.n, 7::10 65,58::1,580 160,18-1,312 302,241,2H4 
Ten dollars. . ... . . . . .. .... . . . . . . . . .. 121,5711,5Hl 20,892,670 135,529,620 .. ...... .. 116,::I-18,5!11 ::194,:-1-17,462 
Twenty dollars.................... . 7-1,296,812 6,737,3::10 97,6AA,HOO 78,253,484 49,784,810 3U6, 7lil, 236 
Fifty dollars....................... 12,970,775 94.450 16,61i9,500 20,178,305 9,830,6::15 59,743,1165 
One hundred dollars.............. .. 23,869,250 989,700 33,953,100 23,670,200 3,00::1,420 85,485.670 
Five hundred dollars................ 12,606,750 102,500 10,700,500 90.000 23,499,71i0 
One thousand dullars............... 41,134,000 897,000 26,000 32,077,500 388,000 7-1,5:l2,5UO 
Five tbousand dollars. ............ .. 10,000 .. . .. ..... ........... 28, !J95, 000 29,005,000 
Ten thousand dollars.. .... .. . ....... 10,000 ......... . ........... 82,830,000 .... . .. .... 82,840,OUO 
Fractional parts.... .. .. .. . .. . . .. . .. . ... ... . . . . . . ..... .... 33, i03 ......... . ........... 3::1,703 
- -- 
Total. . . . . . . .. . . .. .. .. . . . . .. . . . . 347,6Al,OIli 6::1,881,000 350,101,405 276,704,989 4::11,841,000 1.460,209,4]0 
Pnknown, destroyed................ 1,000.0 11 11 . . .. ...... ..... .. ... . .......... . ........... I,UOU,OuO 
Net. . . . .... . .. . . . .... . . . .... . .. 346,681,01\> \ 53,881,000 350,101.405 276,704,989 431,841,000 1,459,2U!),4IO 


See COINAGE, UNITED STATES; CUR- American Herald and the Columbian Jlng- 
RE
CY, NATIO
AL; l\IO
ETARY REFOR}[. azine. He introduced anthracite coal into 
Cisneros, SALVADOR, MARQUIS DE SANTA general use in the United States. During 
LUCIA, statesman; born in Cuba in 1831. the Revolutionary \Yar he endorsed Conti- 
In 18G8, the year that the Ten Years' 'Var nental currency to a large amount, which 
broke out, he renounced all allegiance to he was afterwards compelled to redeem. 
Spain and his right to a noble title, dedar- Cist, HEXRY l\IARTI
. military olliePT; 
ing himself henceforth a republican. He born in Cincinnati, 0., Fl'b. 20, lR30; was 
was a man of large wealth, but when his graduated at Belmont College in 18.")8; 
affiliation with the Cuban cause became ill April. lR61, enlisted in the Gth Ohio 
known in Spain his property was con- Regiment, and at the time of his resip:na- 
fiscated. Upon the organization of the first tion had attaÏIlf'd the rank of brigadier- 
Cuban government he was elected presi- general. He was the author of The Army 
dent of the House of Representatives, and of the Cumberland, and editor of the Re- 
later, when President Cespedes died, he be- 1)orts of the Society of the Army of the 
came chief executive of the Cuban Republic. Cumberland. He died in Rome, Italy, 
Cist, CHARLES, pri nter ; born in St. Dec. 17, 1902. 
Petersburg, Russia, Aug. 15, 1783; gradu- Citizen. By a change in the political 
ated at Halle; came to America in 1773; character of the English-American col- 
and lived in Philadelphia, where he onies, the word "citizen" took the place 
founded a printing and publishing busi- of "subject," and was as comprehensh-e 
ness with Melchior Steiner. Later he. be- in its application to the inhabitants of the 
came sole proprietor and publisher of The territories included in the "Lnited States 
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CITY OF BROTHERL Y LOVE-CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


of .\mf'rica. Tn the rnited States f'\"Pr:}' 
man. woman, and ehild is a citizen, with 
) ('g"ula tions as to the exercise of the rights 
and privileges of citizenship. All male 
Iwrsons over twent
.-one, except Indians 
nnt taxed and foreigners not naturalized, 
arc citizens, with the right to vote. De- 
fore the 14th and l:>th amendments to the 
Constitution, prodainwd July 20, HHiS, 
and March 30, ISH!), such citizenship was 
) f'stricted to white men. Everyone born 
{In 
-\merican soil was and is a citizcn. by 
virtue of natiyity; and, by the grace of 
statutf' law. forf'ign-born persons become 
eitizens by naturalization laws. See 
ELECTIVE FRA
ClIISEj XATURALIZATION. 
City of Brotherly Love. The popular 
name of Philadelphia. 
City of Notions, a popular name given 
to the city of Doston, Mass. 
City of Spindles, a popular name given 
to the city of Lowell, Mass. 
City of the Strait, the popular name of 
Detroit (the French word for" strait"), 
situated upon the strait between lakes 
St. Clair and Erie. 
City Point, on the .Tames River at the 
mouth of the Appomattox, near Peters- 
hurg-, Va. In May, I Hfi4, General Dutler 
seizf'd this place, which became the prin- 
cipal base of supplies for the army oper- 
ating a;.!aim,t Richmond under nrant. 
Civic Federation. See .1bIERIC'AN 
XATIO:\AL AHBITRA1IOX BOARD. 
Civil Death. The e'{tinction of a man's 
civil rights amI capacities. In some States 
imprisonment for life is civil d('ath. 
Civil Rights Bill, an important meas- 
ure introduced in the United States Sen- 
nte on Jan. 2D, 1866; adopted there Feb. 
2 by a vote of 33 to 12, and passed in the 
House on )farch 13 by a yote of III to 

8. The bill was vetoed March 27 by 
President Johnson, but was passed over 
the veto, in the Senate on April 6, and in 
t he House on April D. While the bill was 
passing through these stages a number of 
amendments were proposed for the pur- 
pose of nullifying the decision in the Ured 
Reot caRe; and on April 30 Thaddeus 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, in the House, 
reported from a joint committee the meas- 
ure that became the 14th Amendment to 
the C()XSflTrTIO
 (q. v.,. 
The original civil rights bill comprised 
in brief the following provisions: 


1. All persons horn in the United States 
anù not subject to any foreign pO\wr, ex- 
cluciing Indians not taxed, were therein 
declared to be citizens of the l"nited Sta.tes 
having the same rig"hts as white citizen
 
in every State and Territory to sue and 
to he sued, make and enforce contracts. 
take and conny property, and enjoy all 
civil rights whate,-er. 2. Any person who. 
under color of any State law, deprived 
any such citizen of any civil rights se- 
cured by this act was made guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 3. Cognizance of offences 
against the act was entirely taken away 
from State courts and ginn to federal 
courts. 4. Officers of the "Cnited States 
Courts or of the Freedmen's Dureau, and 
special executive agents, were charged 
with the execution of the act. 5. If such 
officers refused to execute the act, they 
were made subject to fine. 6. Resistance 
to the officers subjected the offender to 
fine and imprisonment. 7. This section 
related to fees. 8. The President was em- 
powered to send officers to any district 
where offences against the act were likely 
to be committed. 9. The President was 
authorized to use the services of special 
agents, of the army and navy, or of the 
militia, to enforce the act. 10. An 
appeal \\as permitted to the Supreme 
Conrt. 
Charles Sumner, the distinguished Sena.- 
tor from :\Iassachusetts, was ð.ceedingly 
anxious to secure the adoption of an 
amendment to the original bill, which, 
among other things, should prevent com- 
mon carriers, inn-keepers, theatre-man- 
agers, and officers or teachers of schools 
from distinguishing blacks from whites; 
should prevent the exclusion of negroí'S 
from juries; and should give federal 
courts exclusive cognizance of offencps 
against it. In 1872 he offered a bill cover- 
ing these grounds as an amendment to the 
amnesty act, but it failed of passage by 
a single vofe. Later in the same year it 
waR introduc('d in the House. On Apri1 
30. 1874. the measure was adopted in the 
R(>nate. but rejected in the House, and in 
Ff'bruary, 1875, it was adopted in both 
Houses, hecoming a law :March 1. On Oct. 
2
, 1883. the Supreme Court of the United 
States, throug'h Justice Bradley, decid('d 
tlla t the supplementary civil rights hiB 
(Sumner's) was unconstitutional. 
HìO 
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t'J see remedied by this Congress. It is 
a reform in the civil service of the coun- 
try. I would ha.ve it go beyond the mere 
fixing of the tenure 01 office of clerks and 
employês who do not require the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make their 
appointments complete. I would have it 
govern, not the tenure, but the manner 
of making all appointments. There is no 
duty which so much embarrasses the ex- 
e
utive and heads of depa-rtlll'ents as that 
of appointments; nor is there any such 
arduous and thankless labor for Senators 
and Representatives as that of finding 
places for constituents. The present sys- 
tem does not secure the best men, and 
often not even fit men, for public place. 
The elevation and purification of the civil 
service of the government will be hailed 
with approval by the whole people of the 
United State!'!." 
Following this was a bill called the 
civil service bill, which carried out the 
spirit of President Grant's recommenda- 
tion. The first civil service commission 
consisted of G. W. Curtis, of Kew York; 
Jos;eph :MediH, of Chicago; A. J. Cattell, 
of New Jersey; D. A. \Yalker, of Penn- 
sylvania; S. R. Elliott, and J. H. BIaèk- 
fair. A second commission was appoint- 
ed March I, 1883, consisting of Dorman 
ß. Eaton, of New York; Lerov D. Tho- 
man, of Ohio; and Dr. John B. Gregory, 
of Illinois. In WOO the commission con- 
sisted of John R. Procter, ,John B. Har- 
low, and Mark S. Brewer. At the end of 
18f18 the number of persons in the classi- 
fied civil service of the national govern- 
ment was estimated at 83,817. See ad- 
dress on the "Spoils System," under 
CeRT1S, GEORGE \Vn.uA11. 
Civil Service, United States Colonial. 
Prof. Edward Gaylor Bourne, Professor 
of History in Yale '['"niversity, writes as 
follows concerning the civil service for 
our new possessions: 


Civil Service Reform. The civil ser- 
vice is a name applied. to the duties ren- 
dered to the government other than naval 
and military service. That is, all per- 
sons employed by the govel'nment outside 
of the army and navy are in the civil 
st'rYice. By civil service reform is meant 
the doing away with many objectiona.ble 
customs and abuses that had found their 
way, through the influence of politicians, 
into the civil service. Away back in PreB- 
ident Jackson's time the custom was in- 
troduced of making appointments to this 
sPHice a reward for party effort, a.nd 
not in consequence of any particular fit- 
ness for the positions. The change of the 
political character of an administration 
would., of course, under this plan, cause 
an entire change in the civil service, no 
faithful performance of tasks assigned or 
a('quired experience counting as of any 
value in competition with party service. 
It can readily be seen how a system like 
this would. demoralize most branches of 
the public service, how patronage, or the 
control of offices, would come to be a 
mere matter of traffic, and how it would 
lead to a condition of wastefulness and 
inefficiency in many instances. The mat- 
ter was made even worse by a system of 
levying a tax or assessment, at each elec- 
tion, on all office-holders to bear party 
expenses, the understanding being that the 
payment of this ta.x was a condition of 
the retention of the office. 
The first attempt to call the attention 
of Congress to the need of reform in the 
civil servi
e was made in 1867. On Feb. 
2 of that year, Mr. Jenckes, of Rhode 
Island, a Republican, brought forward a 
bill for the investigation and reorganiza- 
tion of that service. The bill wae referred 
to a committee, but the report of the 
committee when received was tabled, and 
nothing further was done about it. In 
If-ïO Mr. Jenckes tried to get a biH passed 
for the introduction of a system of com- 
petitiVE> examination in the civil service, Our previom; annexations of territory, 
l,ut this also fail('d. Pr(,foiident Grant gave with the possible exception of Alaska, 
it the weight of his influence, and r('al1y have never involved questions of ad- 
made legislation in that regard possible. ministration ('ssentiaIIy different from 
In his message to Congress, Dec. 5, 1870, those with which our pub1ic men have 
the President thus referred to the meas- been familiar; for, from the first sett1e- 
ure: U Always favoring' practical reform. ment of the colonies, the occupation of 
I respectfully call your attention to onE> new land and the organization of new 
Rbu
e of long 
tanclin
 which I would likE> communities have been the special task 
If.-L Hil 
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and most note'worthy achie,'ement of the ranges from the N"egdto head-hunters to 

\merican people. Acquisitions, like the the civilized Tagals and Yisayas, who had 
] ouisiana and l\IeJ..ican cl'ssions, merely a written language before the f'panianl
 
aJforded room for the natural overflow came among them, to say nothing of the 
of our people, and the new possessions Chinese, the Chinese-.:\Ialay, and Spanish- 
soon became more distinctively .American .:\Ialay mixtures who constitute the en- 
than the mother States. The wonderful terpri!>ing element in the towns. Fur- 
results of this spontaneous process are ac- thermure, although hitherto be)'ond our 
cepted by too Illany of our people as a horizon, these islands are not in a remote 
demonstration that we can cope equally corner of the earth like Alaska, where fail- 
well with the eJ..tremely ditficult and COIll- ure would be hidden or unnoticed, but they 
plicated task of governing large masses of lie at the very meeting-place of nations, 
alien and unwilling subjects. Yet a mo- and all that we do there will be under a 
ment's reflection must show everyone that white light of publicity. The most ener- 
the simple form of growth which has ex- getic and ambitions powers of Europe will 
panded the United States from the Alle- be our neighbors and critics. 
ghanies to the Pacific cannot be extended To expect that the prohlem of the 
to our recent acquisitions. Philippines or of Cuba and Porto Rico 
Keither Cuba nor Porto Rico is likely l'an be dealt with by our ordinary methods 
ever to be populated by English-speak- of administration and of appointment to 
ing Americans. Our ideas, no doubt, will office is to live in a fool's paradise. Only 
pervade these islands to wme extent, but 
 blind national pride can believe for a 
that their civilization win cease to be moment that the average American poli- 
Spanish is highly improbable. Their in- tician or office-seeker can deal with the 
habitants are a civilized people, heirs, f'.ituation any better than the Spanish 1'0- 
like ourselves, of a European culture, pos- liiical heelers Illwe done. In faf't. the 
sessing a noble language, a splendid lit- American, with his ignorance of the lan- 
erature, and a highly developed jurispru- gllage and customs and his contempt for 
dence. This inheritance thev will never "dagoes" and" niggers," will be even les!'; 
,oluntarily give up. nor can they be forced qualified for the task. A repetition in the 
to sacrifice it without tyrannical oppres- 'Yest Indies of the mistake of Jf'fferson, 
sian. Those who think differently should wìlo committed the Fr('llch and Spanish 
study the caSE> of French Canada, or, even IUJpulation of T
01lisiana to tile government 
t>etter. the case of Louisiana. It would (,f Claiborne and "ïlkinson, men grossly 
have been natural to expect. in 1803, that ignorant of their language, customs, in- 
the inflowing tide of American immigra- f>titutions. and history, wiII make our rule 
tion would soon absorb or on'rwhelm the l('ss tolerable than that of Spain. A repe- 
scaUercd little settlements of French cre- iition in the Philippines of the govern- 
oles. numbering in all, masters and slaves. ment of Alaska or of South Calolina in 
within the bounds of the present State of IR(ì!), would he a world-wide scandal, and 
Louisiana, not more than :W.OOo. On tIle hring more disgrace on the American 
contrary, French life and manners still name than all the fraud, stealing, and 
survive, the civil law has never been dis- TrJurcler of the entire Reconstruction 
placed by the English common law. and p<,riod. 
after nearly a century. over one-sixth of 
.<\s a civilized. progressi,'e. and con- 
the native whites of the State cannot scientious people, we must E>ither not at- 
8peak the English language. In view of tempt the ,,'ork which has fallen upon 
this experience how remote is the possihil- our hands. or we must intrust it to the 
it
. that the den<;e population of Porto h<,st administrative abilitJT that the coun- 
Rif'o will ever lose its Spanish chara<,ter! tr.v possess<,s, to men not inferior in nat- 
Turning to the Philippines we find a ural powers and special training to our 
task still more widely different from any If'ading army and navy officers, who will, 
that we have ever undertaken, and far Jike these officers, enjoy permanence of 
more complicated. This archipelago is tenure, the social distinction of an honor- 
nothing less than an ethnological museum. E>d profession. and the privilege of refir- 
Its popu1ation of 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 iug after their term of service aD an ai- 
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lowance adequate to their comfortable the general head of folk psychology. By 
support. this somewhat unfamiliar name we mean 
The nucleus for such a body of officials the study of the outfit of ideas, moral, 
will naturally be found in the regular l'cligious, social, and philosophical, which 
army, and for the transition work of any well-differentiated human group in- 
Esta blishing order and restoring confi- herits from its ancestors and passes over 
dence they are fitted by their professional to its posterity. Into this mental world 
experience and discipline. But a perma- in which they live he must enter who 
nent military government is alien to our wishes to stand on common ground with 
ideas and should be established only as a any alien race. In no other way can 
Hnal re!"ort. The education of a soldier suspicion and hatred be made to give 
does not prepare him for eivil administra- place to sympathy and confidence. The 
tion. The military mind is arbitrary and entrance to this strange world, vastly 
unconciliatory; it is disposed to crush more remote and inaccessible to the a\Ter- 
rather than to win; it holds life cheap. age man than the Philippines, is to be 
In brief, its ideals and standards are those found only through the study of language 
en1!endered by war and its necessities. and with the help of a trained scientific 
'Vhat, then, should be the nature of the imagination. Translations and interpret- 
special training required of candidates for ers, at the best, leave one still outside 
administrative positions in our dependen- and merely peering in through a dense 
cies Y In thoroughness and extent, it anrl highly refracting medium. 
sllOuld not be less than that demanded Does all this seem impracticable and 
of our own lawyers and physicians. This Utopian Y In proportion as it does, the 
means two or three years of distinctinly reader may be sure that he falls short of 
professional training resting on the solid realizing" hat we have really undertaken 
fnundation of a regular course of study to do. It is no more than England, Hol- 
in a college or scientific schooL Starting land, France, and Germany are doing for 
from the same generitl level of pre para- their colonial and diplomatic service. If 
tion as the student of law or medicine, we do less, we shall take heavy risks that 
the colonial civil service candidate should European colonial authorities will have 
dcvote himself to the following groups of the same contempt for our management 
sl udiC's: Geo
raphy and etlmology, his- that we now have for Spain's. :\lr. John 
tory, economics and law, languages, re- Foreman, after an experience in Spain 
ligions, and folk psychology. and the Philippines of nearly a quarter of 
The work in geography should cover the a century, writes: "Of the hundreds of 
physical features, climate, plants, and officials that I have known, not one had 
economic resources of our dependencies, the most elementary notions of Tagalog 
and the principles of tropical hygiene. or Yisaya (the native languages of the 
Under the head of ethnology, the elements I'hilippine Islands) at the time of their 
of the comparative study of the races of appointment, and not one in fifty took 
man would be followed by a more thor- the trouble to learn either language after- 
ough Hamination of the peoples of east- wards." In not one of the Spanish uni- 
ern Asia and PolJTnesia. The next group versities is there taught a modern Orien- 
would deal with the history of the rela- tal language, except Arabic, nor was there 
tions of Europeans with the East, and, in in ISfiS a single ehair devoted to colonial 
particular, with the history of the colo- problems, nor in the university of Manila 
nial systems of England, France, Holland, was there any opportunity to study the 
and Spain; with the tariffs and financial languages and customs of the Philippines. 
8ystems; and, finally, with the principles The civil service in the Spanish colonies, 
oi administration, including the study of like that of the mother-country, was 
the civil law as deyeloped in the Spanish purely a spoils s,ystem. "No examinations 
codes, Mohammedan law, and the legal of any kind were required. Offices were 
customs of the nathTe trih('". Between cus- the reward of fidelity to the political 
tomq and religions the dhTicling line is "coriqlle.ç:" (bosses), and. the d.allgers and 
really invisible, and this branch of the discomforts of colonial service were com- 
work may just as well be included under pcnsatcd for by the abundant opportuni- 
lG3 
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ties for" chocolate" (boodle). Kot lcaht hridge, nine courses of a practical charac- 
among the eam,es of the final collapse of tel' are pro\'ided for the candidates for the 
f:;pain's colonial power was the blight of Indian civil service. In London L"nh"er- 
sr oils . sity College has professors and 'lecturers 
In marked contrast to Spain stands lit- on Arabic, i>>ersian, I)ali, HinduRtani, Ben- 
tIe Holland, with substantiall
T the same gali, Hindi, Gujarati, l\Iarathi, Tamil, and 
problems in the East. "-hatcvcr have Telugu, and Indian law. :-;till further pro- 
been the dark sides of the Dutch colo- vision is made by King's Coll('ge joining 
Ilial system, incapacity and venality have with the "Gnivcrsity in establishing a sepa- 
not been among them. For the last fifty rate school of modern Oriental languag('s 
:rears the Dutch government has requircd in which instruction is gh"en in Burmebe, 
a definite standard of proficiency for the 
\rabic, Japanese, modern Greek, Chinese, 
various grades of the colonial service, to I)crsian, Russian, Turkish, Armenian, and 
be proved by passing the colonial service Swahili. Candidates for the Indian sel"- 
examinations or by the attainment of a vice in their final examination must be 
d(gree in law. The candidate for the examined in the Indian penal code, the 
colonial service finds in Holland cxten- language of the prO\-incc in which they 
sive provision for his instruction. At the seck appointment, the Indian Evidence 
L"niversity of Leyden there are professors Act and the Indian Contract Act, and in 
of colonial and Mohammedan law, the any two of the following: Ch'il þroeed- 
Japanese and Chinese languages, of eth- ure, Hindu and Mohammedan law, San- 
nography, and lecturers on the Sunda lan- scrit, Arabic, Persian, and the history of 
guages, on Malayan, !)ersian, and Turk- India. . 
ish, on Mohammedan civilization, and re- France is not behind England in the 
ligious history. Designed especially for effort to obtain highly qualified men to 
training men for the colonial sen ice is take up the rebponsibilities of administra- 
the Indisehcs Institut at Delft, where bon in Africa and Asia. In Paris the 
there are courses in the administrative Éeole Lihre des Sciences Politiques, found- 
and constitutional law of the Ketherlands, ed in 1874, is debigned especially to pre- 
Indies, the Malayan and Sunda languages. pare lòtudents for foreign diplomatic ser- 
Japanese, ethnology, geography, religious vice. Its corps of teachers is rf'enlited 
l('gislation and customary law, the law from the most eminent scholars in France 
and institutions of the Dutch Indies, and within and without the regular faculties, 
the Bata, Bali, and ::\Iadura languages. and the courses embrace administrative 
This s
'stematic training has borne abun- law, political eeonom
., finance, com mer- 
dant fruit in the indefatigable activity cia I geography, commercial law, history, 
of the Dutch officials, travellers, and scien- and modern languages. On" colonial 
tific men in the collection of material and questions" alone there are six lecturers. 
the diffU!'Iion of knowledge relating to Side by side with this school of polities 
every aspect of their colonial domain, to if! the school of modern Oriental lan- 
an e
tent of which the average American guages, a li!'t of whohe ;"'1'aduates is annu- 
can have no idea. In IS!);} a clerk in the ally communicated to the ministers of 
Dutch colonial office published a bibli- war, marine, commerce, and foreign af- 
ography of the literature of the Kether- fairs. In this institution the course of 
hnds East Indies, covering only the study extends over three years, and in- 
twenty - seven years lRGG - lR!J3. This struction is provided in 
\rabie, written 
simple list of titles and references fills and colloquial, Per
ian, Russian, Turki
h, 
.100 octavo pages. 
\rn1Pnian, modern Greek, Chinl:se, Japan- 
Turning to England, France, or Ger- e
e, Hindustani. Roumanian, Annamese, 
many, we find, as we might ðpect, a high- Malayan, and Malagasy, in th(' geography, 
ly trained colonial service, and university history and If'gislation of the Far East 
e'ourses of study desiglwd to f'.upply such and of the :!\Iohammedan countries. 
a training. At Oxford, thPTf' arf' tf'aC'hers G('rmany. although a latf' eompptitor in 
of Hindustani, Persian, Tamil. Telugu, the fi('ld of colonial and coml1wreial ex- 
l\larathi, Bengalese. Turkish, and Chinese, pansion, has r('alizf'd as ful1
' aH England 
Indian law and Indian history. In Cam- and France the importance of trained 
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men in the public service, and the seminary of preparation, the first resort should be 
for the study of modern Oriental lan- to men of successful diplomatic experience 
guages at Berlin is one of the most sys- in Spanish-speaking countries and in the 
tematically equipped in the world. The Orient. A knowledge of Spanish should 
t.eaching force is made up both of Ger- be insisted upon at the earliest praetica- 
mans and of Orientals, who teach their ble moment for every official in the 'Vest 
native tongues, and includes instructors Indies and the Philippines. The events 
in Arabic (2), Chinese (2), Japanese (2), oi 1898 have already given such an im- 
Gujarati, Persian, Hindustani, Syrian pulse to the study of Spanish at our 
Arabic, Maroccan Arabic, Egyptian Ara- colleges that before long this requirement 
hie, Turkish (2), Swahili (2), Rausa (2), will be as practicable as it is reasonable. 
Rm,sian and modern Greek, in the teeh- For service in the Philippines a certain 
nique of the natural sciences, the hygiene number of men of the highest character 
of the tropics, and tropical botany. The and thorough knowledge, and familiar 
uneqllaned opportunities in both Berlin with Oriental life and thought, could be 
and Paris for stud,ying anthropology, eth- recruited from the ranks of our mission- 
nology, comparative religions, and all aries in Asia. Suitable instruction for 
branches of geographical science need not candidates for a eolonial service in such 
be set forth here. subjects as Oriental history, colonial 
This brief review of what Holland, problems, administrative law, civil law, 
England, France, and Germany are doing comparative religions, ethnology, anthro- 
to obtain trained men for the diplomat- pology, and folk psychology could be sup- 
ic and colonial service cannot fail to im- plied to-day in no small degree at several 
press every thinking reader with the sim- of our universities. The facilities at these 
pIe fact that we have entered the race for institutions and at others would be en- 
the control and development of the East larged and adjusted in prompt response 
far behind our rivals and critics in prepa- t.o a specific demand. In fact, in a sur- 
ration for the work. Vastly superior to IJrisingly short time it would be entirely 
Spain in wealth and energy and progres- practicable for our government to have 
siveness of spirit, and actuated in some as candidates for appointment for the co- 
nlf'asure by philanthropic impulses, we lonial service men as thoroughly equipped 
take up our task under a fearful hand i- for intelligent and efficient administra- 
cap. 'Ve lack not only trained men, hut t.ion as those at the disposal of England, 
thf' helief that training is necessary. The France, Holland, and Germany. As I 
most ominous feature of the situation is have just said, the most serious difficulty 
that the controlling element among the will not be to get the right kind of men, 
a(h'ocates of expansion look upon a train- but to educate public opinion to demand 
ed civil service with hostility find con- trained men for snch work. This will re- 
tempt. Yet, if our colonial service is quire resolute, persistent, and intelligent 
sacrifieed to party interests as !'!poil
, agitation, and the energetic diffusion of 
nothing can be more certain than that knowledge in regard to the nature of our 
we shall take up Spain's work with her task and the ways of dpaling with it. In 
methods, and that with sueh discredited this direction a good hpginning has al- 
methods we shan fall far short in our co- ready heC'n made in the despateh of the 
lonial administration of the diseiplined Philippine Commission, and in the ap- 
amI intelligent efiiciency of the English pointment of committees hy the Amerif'an 
and Dutch services. The consequence will Ilistorical Assoeiation and the American 
hp humiliation for ourselves and irrita- Economic 
.<\ssociation to conect informa- 
tion and discontent among our depend- tion. Much may b<, hoped from both 
ents. these committees in the way of extending 
Yet, !mpposing that the seriousness and our knowledge of every phase of the ex- 
perplexity of the problems of government pansion of Europe in the nineteenth cen- 
in our newdf'ppmlencies should eonvinC'e our tury. In the light of this knowledge, an 
authoritif's of the need of highly trained intelligent and wen-directed public opin- 
m<,n, where ean they be found? ]><,nd- ifln may guide and control the expansion 
ing the organization of a regular system of America in the twentieth century. 
Hi:> 
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Civil War in the United States. This tclligcIICCl., written by a "distinguished 
great struggle was actually begun when, citizen of the 
outh. who formerl.y repre- 
after the attack on Fort Sumter, in Charles- sf-nted his State in the popular branch of 
ton Harbor, in April, I8GI, President Lin- Congre:'is," and Was then temporarily re
 
coIn, recognizing the fact that a part of sidin
 in \\ ashington. Ill' t:iaid a caucus 
the people in the Cnion were in a state of of the I:;enators of sevcn cotton-producing 
rebellion, caUed for '; 5,UUU men (Apri] 1.3, I-\tates (naming them) had bf>en held on 
ISGI) to suppress the insurrection. Then the preceding Saturday night, in that citr, 
an immediate arming and other prepara- at which it was resoh"ed, in t'ffect. to HR- 
tions for the impendillg stru
gle began SUme to themse]ns po]itieal power at the 
in all parts of the republic, and very soon South, and to control all political and 
hostile armies came in contact. The first military operations for the time; that 
O\-ert act of war was committed by the the,y te]egra phed directions to complete 
Confederates in Charleston Harbor at the sl'izures of forts. arsenals, custom- 
the beginning of ISHI (see STAR OF THE house<:;, and an other public propf'rty, and 
'YEST). The last struggle of the war oc- advÏ:;cd conventions then in s(.ssion. or 
cuned in Texas, near the battle-ground of E,oon to assf'mb1ç, to pass ordinances for 
I'alo Alto, on 
Iay 13, 18G5, between Con- immediate sece!-.sion. TI\('y agreed that it 
federates and the 63d t:"nited States regi- would be proper for the reprC'smtatiws of 
ment of colored troops, who fired the last "secede'd :-;tates" to remain in Congress, 
volley. The last man wounded in the in order to prevent the adoption of meas. 
Civil 'Val' was Sergeant Croekf'tt, a col- ures by the national gOH'rnment for its 
ored soldier. The whole number of men own security. They also ad\'ised, ordered, 
caned into the military sen'ice of the or directed the assembling of a COnYf'n- 
government in the army and navy during tion at :Montgonwry, Ala., on Feb. 15. 
the war was 2,G.3G,5;)3. Of this number "This can," said the writer, "of course, 
about I,4ÐO,000 men were in actual ser- only be done by the revolutionary con- 
vice. Of the latter, nearly GO,OOO were wntions usurping the power of t]w 1)('0- 
killed in the field and about 3;),000 were pIe, and sending delegates O\'er whom they 
mortalJy woundf'd. Diseases in camp and will Jose all control in the establishment 
hospitals slew 184,000. It is estimated of a provisional government, whiC'h is the 
that at least 300.000 (Tnion soldiers per- plan of the dictators." Thi" was actuaIJy 
ished during the war. Funy that number done within thirty days afterwards. They 
of Confederate soldiers lost their ]ins, resolved, he said, to use enry IIwans in 
while the a
gregate number of men, in- their power to force the ]egislatures of 
cluding hoth armies. who were crippled TennesRee, Kentucky. 
lissouri. Arkansas, 
or permanently disabled by disease, was Texas, '
irginia,' and Mary]and into the 
estimated at 400.000. The aetua] loss to adoption of re\'olutionar
' measures. They 
the counh'y of able-bodied men caused bJr had a]readJT possessed themse]ns of the 
the rebellion was funy 1.000.000. telegraph, the press. and wide control of 
The total cost of the war has been mod- the postmasters in the 
outh; and they 
f'rate]y estimated at $8.000,000.000. This relied upon a general defection of the 
sum includes the debt which on Aug. 31, Southern-born members of the army and 
IS(jj, had reached $2.R4.'5,!)Oi,G2fLjü; the navy. 
f'stimated value of the slaves was $
.OOO,- Of the ll,OOO.OOO inhabitants in the 
000,000; in addition about $800.000.000 shn-e-]abor States at th(' bC'girming of the 
were spent during the war by the gonnt- Civil \"ar, the ruling class in HI(' Houth- 
ment, mainly in war expen<:;es, and large those in whom resided in a remarkahle de- 
ontlays werf' made by States; one estimate gree the politiea] power of those States- 
of the total PNlsion bi11 raise's this item numhered ahout 1.000.000. Of these the 
to $1.500.000.000. The property destroyed large land and slave holders. whose influ- 
ib beyond computation. The harmony of f'nce in the body of 1.000,000 was almost 
action in the several StateR which first snpreme, numbered Jess than 200.000. In 
fldopted ordinances of secession seemed n1l the Southern States, in H
.)O. ]e
s than 
man-enous. It was e
p]ained in a com- 170.000 held 2.800.000 out- of 3.300.000 
munication published in the National In- !-Iaves. The production of the great staple, 
lGü 
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master-General.-7. The United States 
House of Representatives, by a vote, 
commended the course of 
Iajor Ander- 
son in Charleston Harbor.-12. The five 
representatives of 
Iississippi withdrew 
from Congress.-14. The Ohio legislature, 
by a vote of 58 to 31, refused to repeal 
the Personal Liberty Bill.-21. Jefferson 
Davis, of Mississippi; Benjamin Fitz- 
patrick and C. C. Cfay, of Alabama, and 
David L. Yulee and Stephen R. :Mallory, 
of Florida, finally withdrew from the 
enited States Senate. Representatives 
from Alabama withdrew from Congress.- 
23. Representatives from Georgia, except- 
ing Joshua Hill, withdrew from Congress. 
Hill refused to go with them, but resign- 
cd.-24. The Anti-Slavery Society of Mas- 
sachusetts, at its annual session, broken 
up by a mob.-25. Rhode Island repealed 
1860.-Xov. 18. The Georgia Legislat- its Personal Liberty Bill by act of its 
ure votcd $100,000 for the purpose of legislature.-Feb. 5. John Slidell and J. 
arming the State, and ordered an election P. Benjamin, of Louisiana, withdrew from 
for a State convention.-2U. The legislat- the "United States Senate, the representa- 
ure of Vcrmont refused, by a vote of 125 tives in the Lower House also withdrew, 
to 58, to repeal the Personal Liberty Bill. excepting Rouligny, under instructions 
The legislature of 
IiS'Bissippi voted to from the Louisiana State Convention. 
!'end commissioners to confer with the au- Bouligny declared he would not obey the 
thorities of the other slave-labor States.- instructions of that illegal body.-l1. 
. Dec. 6. In l\Iaryland, a Democratic State The House of Representatives "Resolved, 
Convention deplorcd the hasty action of that neither the Congress nor the people 
South Carolina.-IO. The legislature of or governments of the non-slave-holding 
Louisiana voted $500,000 to arm the State. 
tates have a constitutional right to legis- 
-22. The Crittenden Compromise voted late upon or interfere with slavery in any 
down in the Vnited States Senate.-24. slave-holding State of the Cnion."-28. 
The South Carolina delegation in Congress Jefferson Davis, President of the Southern 
offered their resignation, but it was not Confederacy, vetoed a bill for legalizing 
r('cognized by the speaker, and their names the African slave-trade.-March 16. A con- 
were called regularly through the session. vfontion at 1\Iesilla, Ariz., pa

ed an ordi- 
-31. The Senate committee of thirteen nance of secession, and subgequently the 
reported that they could not agree upon Confederate Congress erected a ter- 
any plan of adjustment of existing diffi- ritorial government there. - April 
culties, and their journal was laid before 17. Governor Letcher, of Virginia, 
the Senate. recognized the Confederate govern- 
1861.--Jan. 2. The authorities of Geor- mente - 20. Property valued at $23,000,- 
gia seized the public property of the 000, belonging to the United States gov- 
Cnited States within its borders.-4. ernment, lost at the GORport navy-yard, 
Governor Pickens, having duly proclaimed Va. Eleven vessels, carrying 602 guns, 
the" sovereign nation of South Carolina," were scuttled.-21. The Philadelphia, 'Yil- 
assumed the office of chief magistrate of mington, and Baltimore Railway taken 
the new empire, and appointed the'follow- posscRsion of by thp United States gOY- 
ing cabinet ministers: A. G. )fagrath, Sec- ernment.-23. The first :;;outh Carolina 

'ctary of State; D. F. Jamison, Secretary Confederate regiment started for the Po- 
oÌ War; C. G. 
Iemminger, f;pcretary of tomae.-2R. Virginia proclaimed a mem- 
the Treasury; A. C. Garlington, Secretary ber of the Confederacy by its governor.- 
of thc Interior; and W. W. IIarllec, Post- 
O. The Icgislature of Virginia., by act, 
W7 


cotton, which was regarded as king of 
kings, in an earthly sense, was in the 
hands of less than 100,000 men. The 11,- 
000,000 inhabitants in the slave - labor 
States in 1860 consisted of 6,000,000 
small slave-holders, and non-slave-holders, 
mechanics, and laboring-men; 4,000,000 
negro slaves, and 1,000,000 known in those 
I egions by the common name of "poor 
white trash," a degraded population scat- 
tered- over the whole surface of those 
States. These figures are round numbers, 
approximately exact according to publish- 
ed statistics. 
Chronology of the lVar.-The follow- 
ing is a brief record of the most important 
of the minor events of the war, the greater 
ones being treated more at length under 
readily suggestive titles: 
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cbtablished a State navy.-:May 3. The the Confederates.-2-t. Count de Paris and 
legislature of Connecticut voted $2,000,- Duc de Chartres entered the United States 
000 for the public defence.--4. The gov- service as aides to General McClellan.- 
ernors of Pennsylvania, Ohio, \Visconsin, Oct. II. ::\Iarshal Kane, of Baltimore, sent 
l\lichigan, Indiana, Illinois, and other to Fort Lufayette.-15. Three steamers 

tates met at Cleveland, 0., to devise piau::! despatched from New York after the Con- 
for the defence of the Western Statcs.-7. federate steamer Nashville, which escaped 
The governor of Tennessee announced a from Charleston on the II th.-23. The 
military league between the State and the privilege of the writ of habcas corpus sus- 
Confederacy.-IO. The President of the pended in the District of Columbia.-30. 
United States proclaimed martial law on All the state-prisoners (143) in Fort La- 
the islands of Key West, the Tortugas, fayette transferred to Fort \Va rren , Bos. 
and Santa Rosa.-II. The blockade of ton Harbor.-Nov. 3. Rising of Union men 
Charleston, S. C., established.-13. The in eastern Tennessee, who destroy rail- 
blockade of the Mississippi River at Cairo road bridges.-Dcc. I. Loyal kg-islature 
c
tahlished.-15. The legislature of l\Ias- of Virginia meet at Wheeling.-3. HC'nry 
sachusetts offered to loan the United C. Burnett, representative from Kentucky, 

tates government $7,000,000. - 20. All and John W. Reid, representative from 
mail-steamships on the coast, and run- Missouri, expelled from the House of Rep- 
ning in connection with the Confederates, resentatives because of aIJcg"C'd treaf'hel"Ous 
were stoppcd.-21. The Confederate Con- aets. F'ortifications at Bolivar Point, Gal- 
p-ress, at Montgomery, adjourn to meet at veston Harbor, Tex., destroyed by the 
Hichmond, July 20. - 26. New Orleans Gnited States frigate Santee. - 9. The 
blockaded by sloop-of-war Brooklyn.- Confederate Congre!i's passed a bill ad- 
27. The ports of ::\Iobile and Savannah mitting Kentucky into the Southern Con- 
hlockaded.-June I. The postal system in federacy. - 20. Confederates destroyed 
thp Confedpracy put into operation.-IO. about 100 miles of the Korth Missouri 
1.'orty-eight locomotives, valued at $400,- Railroad, with its stations, bridges, tics, 
()UO, belonging to the Baltimore and Ohio fuel, water-tanks, and telegraph-poles.- 
Uailroad, were destro,yed by the ('on fed- 30. The banks of New York, Albany, Phil- 
erates at :\fartinsburg, Ya.-July II. The adelphia, and Boston sUl'pend specie pay- 
Pnited f':tates f':pnate expeJled from that ments. 
body James 1\1. Mason, R. M. T. Hunter, I 862.--Jan. 10. Waldo P. Johm;on aUf] 
T. L. Clingman, Thomas Bragg, Louis T. Trusten Polk, of l\[issouri, expelled from 
Wig-faJI, J. A. HemphiJI, Charles R. Mitch- the United States Senate.-I1. Bridges of 
eJI, 'V. K. Sebastian, and A. O. P. Nichol- thC' LouisviJIe and NashviJJe Railroad 
!:'on, charged with treasonable ac1.<:;.-25. burned by the Confederates.-Hi. The Ohio 
The governor of New York called for 25,- legislature authorized the hanks of that 
000 more troops.-Aug. 16. Several news. State to suspend specie payments.-17. 
papers in New York presented by the Cedar Keys, Fla., captured by Union 
grand jury for hostility to the govern- troops. - 30. The Monitor launched.- 
ment.-19. Secretary of State ordered that Feb. 3. Confederate steamer Nashvillr 
aJI persons leaving or entering the United ordered to leave Sout1tampton (England) 
f;tate!'! Ahall possess a paRsport. l\Iajor Harbor; the United States gunboat Tus- 
Berrett, of Washington, D. C., arrested on earora, starting in pursuit, stopped hy 
a charg-e of treason, and conveyed to Fort tlH' British frigate Rhanllon.-5. Jesse D. 
Lafayette, in the Narrows, at the en- P.right, of InJiana, e'"l)(']]ed from the 
trance of New York Harbor.-24. Trans- Fnited St;J.tes Senate. British schooner 
mission of Confederate journals through .1fars capturC'd off Florida.-8. General 
the mails prohihitf'd.-Sept. 12. Col. .John Hunter dec1ared martial law throughout 
A. 'Yashington. formerly of :\Iount Vernon, KansaH.-9-13. The House Treasury-note 
aide of Gen. Rohert E. T.ee. kiJIf'd while Hil1. with Ipgal-tf'lHlf'r cJauRe, pa!"sed tl1(' 
rf'connoitring in western Virg-inia.-lS. rnited States Renat('. Chesapeake and 
Bank of Kew Orleans suspended specie Albemarle Canal destroyed by Union 
payments.-2I. John C. Dreckinridge fled forcps.-17.Confederatf's defeateå at Sugar 
from Frankfort, Ky., and openly joined Creek, Ark. :First regular Congress of the 
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Confederates assembled at Richmond.-lO. to Union troops.-4. Departments of the 
Confederate government ordered all Cnion Shenandoah and Rappahannock created. 
prisoners to be released.-20. Fully 4,00u Pass Christian, on the Gulf coast, taken 
Confederates, sent to reinforce Fort Donel- by National troops.-8. National tax bill 
son, captured on the Cumberland River.- passed the House of Uepresentatives.-l1. 
21. First execution of a slave-trader un- Bill for the abolition of slavery in the 
del' the laws of the United States took District of Columbia passed the House of 
pJace at New York, in the case of N. P. Representatives.-12. General Hunter de- 
Gordon.-22. Martial law proclaimed over elares all the slaves in Fort Pulaski and 
western Tennessee.-24. Fayetteville, Ark., on Cockspur Island free. Engagement 
captured by the Union troops, but burn- at Martinsburg, Va.-15. Confederates 
ed by the Confederates on leaving it.- cut the levee on the Arkansas side 
25. Telegraph Jines taken possession of by of the Mississippi, near Fort Wright, 
government, and army news not to be causing an immense destruction of 
puhlished nntil authorized.-2ü. Legal property.-16. President Lincoln signell 
tl'nder bill approved by the President.- the bill for the abolition of slavery 
2t:. Confederate steamer Xaslwille ran the in the District of Columbia. Battle of 
blockade at Beaufort, K. C. Fast Day in Lee's l\Ii1ls, near Yorktown.-17. Skirmish 
the Confederacy.-::\Iarch 1. John Minor on Edisto Islanù.-19. Rattle of Camden, 
Botts arrested at Richmond, 'Ta., for trea- or South Mills, N. C.-21. Santa }'é eme- 
son to the Confederate States. Schooner uated by the Texans. Confederate Con- 
British Queen captured while trying to gress at Richmond broken up and dis- 
run the blockade at "-iJmington, N. C.- persed.-24. Destruction of the Dismal 
2. Brunswick, Ga., captured by Union S1vamp Canal completed.-:May 1. Skir- 
troops.-G. President Lincoln asks Con- mish at Pulaski, Tenn., and 200 Union 
gress to declare that the United States troops captured. - 3. Skirmish near 
ought to co-operate with any States which Monterey, Tenn., and Union victory. 
may adopt a gradual abolition of slavery, Skirmish near Farmington, :Miss., and 
giving to such State pecuniary indem- Union victory. - 4. British steamer 
nity.-8. Fort Clinch, St. Mary, Ga., and Circassian captured near Havana, Cuba. 
Fernandina, Fla., taken by Dupont's expe- Skirmish at Lebanon, Tenn.; the Con fed- 
dition.-lO. Confederate troops from Tex- erates defeated, with the Joss of 10;) 
as occupy Santa Fé, N. )L-ll. General men, their guns, and horses. The Con fed- 
McClellan relieved of the supreme ('Om- erates burn their gunboat!'! on the York 
mand of the army, and made commander River. Battle of \VEst Point. Va., and 
of the Armv of the Potomac. Rcsolu- rnion victory.-8. Lnion l'avalry sur- 
tion recolllm
nding gradual emancipation prised and captured near Corinth. Miss. 
adopted by the House of Representatives. -9. Attaek on Sewell's Point by the .1fon- 
-13. Point Pleasant, :Mo., captured by itor. Confederates evacuate I)ensacola. 
Pope.-IS. Name of Fort Calhoun, at the Skirmish at SJater's )IilJs, Va. Bombard- 
Rip Raps, Hampton Roads, changed to ment of Fort Darling. on .Jamc!'! Hiver.- 
Fort "-001.-21. Washington, N. C., occu- 10. Craney Island abandoned by the Con- 
pied by Union troops. Departments of federates. Gcneral Butler seized $800.000 
the "Gulf" and "South" created.-26. in gold in the office of the Xetherlands 
Rkirmish near Denver City, Col., and fifty Consulate. New Orleans, when an the for- 
Confederate cavalry captured.-31. Bal- eign consuls uttered a protest.-11. Pensa- 
timore and Ohio Railroad reopened, after cola occupicd by Union troop
; the navy- 
being closed nearly a year. Confederate yard and public buildings, excepting the 
camp at Union City, Tenn.. captured. custom-house. had been hurned by the Con- 
with a large amount of spoils.-April 1. federates.-12. President Lincoln pro- 
General Banks drove the Confederate
 claimed that the ports of Beaufort, 
. C., 
from \Voodstock, Va. Battle at Putnam's Port Royal, S. C.. and Kew Orleans should 
Ferry, Ark., and Confederate stores capt- he open to commerce after .June 1.-13. 
u,ed.-2. The emancipation and compcn- Katchez. )[iss., Rurrenùereù to Union gun- 
s3tion resolution passcd the United StateR hoats.-17. Kaval expedition up the Pa- 
Senate. Appalachicola, Fla., surrendered munkey River, and Confederate vessels 
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Imrned.-18. Suffolk, Ii miles below Xor- camp-equipage and provisions of the Con- 
folk, occupied by .Kational troops.-1Ð. fcrlerates captured.-8. "['"nion expedition 

la
', recorder and chief of police of New up Roanoke Riyer started from Plymouth, 
Orleans, arrested and sent to Fort Jack- 
-. C.-9. Confederate batteries at Hamil- 
son.-22. The "Cnited States Senate organ- ton, on the Roanoke River, with steamers, 
ized as a High Court of Impeachment for schooners, and supplies, captured.-ll. 
the trial of W. H. Humphreys, a United GE>n. H. W. Halleck appointed commander 
ðtates district jud.ge, for treason.-23. of an the land forces of the repubJic.- 
Confederates defeated at Lewisburg, Va.- 13. Kational troops at 1\Iurfreesboro, 
21i. The government, by proclamation, took T('nn., captured. by Confederate cavalry.- 
po
sf'ssion of all railroads for the trans- H. Battle of Fayetteville, Ark.; the Con- 
portation of troops and munitions of f
rlerates defeated. - 15. Confederate 
\\3r. Confiscation bill passed the United .. ram" Arkansas ran past the Union flo- 
States House of Representatives. Hanover tiHa, and reached the batteries at Vicks- 
Court-House, \Ta., captured by Kational burg.-17. Congress authorized the use of 
troops.-29. Skirmish at Pocotaligo, S. C. postage and other stamps as currency, to 
-June 2. General \Yool transferred to the !'!upply a deficiency of small change, and 
Department of Maryland, and General Dix made it a misdemeanor for any iudividual 
ordered to Fortress Monroe.-3. Kational to issue a fractional paper currency, or 
troops landed on James Island, S. C.-4. h shin-plasters." National troops defeat- 
Battle near Trentor's Creek, N. C. ed at Cynthiana, l\:y.-20. Kational cav- 

kirmish on James Island, S. C.-5. nlry struck a guerilla band between 
lount 
Artillery battle at Kew Bridge, near Rich- Sterling and Owensvillc, Ky., and scat- 
mond; Confederates defeated.-G. Tax tered them, taking their cannon and 
bill passed United States Senate. Battle lwrses.-22. The President issued an order 
of rnion Chureh, near Harrisonburg, Va. for the seizure of supplies in all the 
-14. A severe battle on James Island, S. States wherein insurrection pre,-ailed; di- 
C.-17. Battle between Gnion gunboats rected that persons of African descent 
and Confederate batteries at S1. Charles, should be employed as laborers, giving 
on the \Yhite Rinr, Ark., the batteries them wages; also that foreigners should 
l'('ing carried.-18. Confederate works at not be required to take the oath of allegi- 
Cumberland Gap, Tenn., occupied by Ka- once.-23.. General Pope ordered to arrest 
tional troops.-1!}' An act confiscating the all disloyal citizens within the lines 
f;la,-es of Confederates paf;sed the United under his command. Kational troops 

tates House of Representatins. - 20. viC'tors in a sharp engagement near Car- 
Commodore Porter arrin>d before Vicks- mel Church.-25. The Confederates noti- 
burg with ten mortar-boats. Free terri- tied by the President of the provisions of 
tory act sig-ned by Presidf7nt Lincoln.-2G. the confiscation act. - 22. 
kirmish at 
High Court of Impeachment ordered BoJIinger.s l\IiIls, :Mo.-29. Confcderates 
.Judge Humphreys to be removed from of- driven from l\Iount Sterling, Ky., by 
fice and disqualified. Confederates de- "Home Guards." Confederate gueriHas 
stroy their gunboats on the Yazoo River. dpfeated at 1\1oore's Mills, near Fulton, 
-27. Vicksburg bombarded.-28. The 1\10.-30. Skirmish at Paris, Ky., when a 
governors of eighteen loyal State!'! pe- part of a Pennsylvania regiment drove 
tition the President of the United l\ICJrgan's guerillas from the town.-Aug. 
States to ('aJl out additional troops.- L Retaliatory order issued by the Con- 
30. Rattle of Charles City C'ross-roads.- ff'dprate government, and Gcnpral Pope 
.Tuly 1. Defeat of Confederates at Boone- and his otlìcers declared not to be entitled 
ville, Mo. Brunswick, Ga., estabJish- to the consideration of prisoners of war. 
ed as a port of entry. Skirmish Confederate!'! attacked Kewark, Mo., and 
at Turkey Rend, on the Jan1Ps River. capture!l f;f'venty t.nion troops; the next 
PreRidpnt Jjneoln ca11., for fìOn.OOO addi- day the Unionists reC'OycJ'pd ('verythin
.- 
tional vohmteers.-G. Engagement ht Du- 2. Orange Court-HouRP, Va., taken by Pope's 
\"aI's P,lufr.-ï. Battle of Rayou de Caehi, troops. A ùraft of thp militia to sene 
Ark.: the C'onfpd.erates defeated. Engage- nine months waR ordeJed by the PrPRidf'nt. 
nwnt 10 miles above Duml's Bluff; an the --3. 1\Ialvern Ems occupied by National 
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troops.-6. Battle near Kirksville, Mo.; lature of Kentucky, alarmed by Con feder- 
the Union troops victorious.-8. Battle ate raids, adjourned from Frankfort to 
Ileal' Fort Fillmore, N. }I.; Unionists vie- Louisville. HattIe at Hritton.s Lane, near 
torious. The privilege of the writ of Estanaula, T(mn.; Confederates defeated. 
J"abcas cm'pus, in respecj. to all persons 
kirmish near Jackson, Tenn.; Con feder- 
arrested under it, suspended; also for the ates defeated. - 2. General 
IcClellan 
arrest and imprisonment of persons who placed in command of the defences of, and 
by act, speech, or writing discourage troops for the defence of, \Yashington, D. 
\"oluntepr enlistments.-ll. Skirmishes C. Martial law declared in Cincinnati. 
Hear Williamsport, Tenn., and also at Fighting between Fairfax Court-House and 
Kinderhook, Tenn.; Confederates defeat- \Yashington.-3. Centreville, Va., evacu- 
ed. Independence, Mo., surrendered to the ated by the Union forees.--4. Confederate 
Confederates.-12. Gallatin, Tenn., sur- steamer Oreto ran the llockade into )10- 
rendered to Morgan's guerillas. Battle at bile Harbor.-6. Confederate cava.lry at- 
YeIlow Creek, Clinton co., Tenn.; Con- tacked the Union outposts at Martinsburg, 
federates defeated.-18. Confederate Con- Ya.,_ and were repulsed.-8. General Pope 
gress reassembled at Richmond.-19. De- relieved of the command of the Armv of 
partment of the Ohio formed of the States Virginia, and a!'signed to that of. the 
of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- Korthwest. Gcneral Lee issued a procla- 
souri, and Kentucky east of the Tenncs- mation to the people of )Iaryland. f'kir- 
s
e Rivpr, and including Cumberland mish near Cochran's Cross Roads, )Iiss. 
Gap. Cavalry expedition to Charleston, Uestrictions on travel rescinded, and ar- 

Io.-20. Clarkesvi1le, on the Cumber- rests for dislo
ya1ty forbidden except by 
land, Tenn., surrendered to the Confed- direction of the judge-advocate at \Vash- 
erates.-21. Gallatin, Tenn., surrendered ington.-9. Confederate cavalry attacked 
to the Confederates.-22. Catlett's Sta- a Union force at Williamsburg, Va., and 
tion, Va., captured by Stuart's cavalry.- were repulsed.-IO. Governor Curtin, of 
24. Battle between Bloomfield and Cape Pennsylvania, issued an order calling on 
Girardeau, 1\10.; the Confederates were de- all able-bodied men in the State to organize 
feated.-25. Skinñish at \Yaterloo Bridge, immediately for its defence. Confederates 
Va. Combined military and naval expedi- attacked Union troops near Gauley, \
a.; 
tion under General Curtis and Commander the latter burned all the government prop- 
Davis returned to Helena, Ark., having erty and flprl. f'kirmish npar Covington, 
captured the Confederate steamer Pair Ky.-ll. :Ma
ysviJ]e, Ky., taken by the Con- 
Play, containing a large quantity of small- federates. Bloomfield. :Mo., captured by 
arms and ammunition, also four field- the Confederates, and recaptured b
y the 
guns, and another laden with tents and rnionists the next day.-12. Eureka, )10., 
baggage, and, proceeding up the Yazoo captured by the Kationals.-13. Confeder- 
River, captured a Confederate battery of ates attacked Harper's Ferry, and the next 
four guns, with a large quantity of pow- night the National cavalry e5:cappd from 
del', shot, shells, and grape.-27. Skirmish that post, and it was surrpndpred on the 
neaT Ripnzi, 1Iiss. Confederates routed by 15th.-17. Cumberland Gap, Tenn., evacu- 
General Hooker at Kettle Run, near ated by the Cnion forces. Confederate 
:\Ianassas, \ta.-28. Battle near Centre- soldiers captured at Glasgow, Ky.-18. A 
vi1le, Va., by Nationals under McDowell day of fasting and prayer heM h
' 
and Sigel, and Confederates under Jack- the Confedprates. Prpnti!'s, :\Iiss., sheIled 
son, when the latter were defeated with and burned. - 19. Confederates evacu- 
a loss of 1,000 made prisoners and many atpd Harper.!:; Ferry. Confederates 
arms. Skirmish near \Voodbury, Tenn.; attacked Owensboro. Kv., and were re- 
Confederates defeated.-29. City Point, pulseù.-21. Sharp 
kir
ish on the Yir- 
on the James River, shel1ed and destroved ginia side of the Potomac near Shepherds- 
b
' t::"nion gunboats.-30. Buckhannon, 'Ta., town. Va., and the Xationals forced back 
entered and occupied by Confederates. across the river with considerable loss. 
Battle of Bolivar, Tenn.; Confederates Cavalry fight neaT I..ebanonJunction,Ky.- 
routed.-31. Skirmish at Weldon, Va.; 2
. President Lincoln's preliminary Proc- 
Confederates defeated.-Sept. 1. The legis- lamation of Emancipation for the slaves 
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issued.-24. Convention of the governors tionals. There was heavy loss on both 
of the lo)-al States at Altoona, Pa. Presi- sides.-18. The guerilla chief l\Iorgan 
dent Lincoln suspended the privilege of dashed into Lexington, Ky., and took 1
,) 
the writ of habeas corpus in respect to prisoners.-20. In the early hours of the 
all persons arrested and imprisoned in morning a small Confederate force dcstroy- 
any fort, camp, arsenal, military prison, ed a National train of wagons near Bards- 
or other place by any military authority, town, Ky., and at daylight they capt- 
or by sentence of court-martial. Engage- ured another train there.-21. Con feder- 
ment at Donaldsonville, La.-25. Commo- ates near 
ashville attacked and dispersed. 
dore Wilkes's squadron arrived at Ber- -22. The governor of Kentucky called on 
muda, and he was ordered to leave in the people of Louisville to defend the men- 
twenty-four hours.-27. Augusta, Ky., at- aced city.-24. General Rosecrans succeed- 
tacked by Confederates, who captured the ed General Buell in command of the army 
garrison and destroyed the town.-29. in Kentucky. Skirmish at Morgantown, 
General Ruen ordered to turn over the Ky.-27. Confederates attacked and de- 
command of his troops to General Thomas. feated at Putnam's Ferry, 1\10.-28. Bat- 
\Varrenton, Va., taken by the Nationals.- tIe near Fayetteville, Ark., where the Con- 
30. Retaliatory resolutions introduced into federates were defeated and chased to 
the Confederate Congress on account of the Boston Mountains. Skirmish at 
the Emancipation Proclamation.-Oct. 1. Snicker's Gap, Va. -Nov. 1. Artillery 
General Halleck sent to McClelIan, urg- fight at Philomont, Ya., lasting five 
ing him to cross the Potomac and attack hours. The Confederates pursued tow- 
the Confederates. National soldiers cross- ards Bloomfield, where another skir- 
ed at Shepherdstown and drove the Con- mish f'llsued, lasting four hours.--4. l\Iaj. 
ff'derates to Martinsburg. The \Vestern Reid Sanders, a Confederate agent, capt- 
gunboat fleet transferred from the \Val' ured on the coast of Virginia while en- 
to the Navy Department. National naval deavoring to escape with Confederate 
and military expedition sailed from Hilton despatches. National troops destroy 8alt- 
Head for St. John's River, Fla., open- works at Kingsbury, Ga.-5. The Con fed- 
ed fire on the Confederate fortifications at erates attacked Xashville and were re- 
St. John's muff on the 2d, and reduced pulsed. General Burnside superseded 
the works on the 3d.-3. The Con feder- General McClellan in command of thp 
3tes drove in the L"nion pickets at Corinth, Army of the Potomac.-9. Town of St. 
Miss., and on the 4th a severe battle was Mary, Ga., shelled and destroyed by t:"nion 
fought there.-5. Galveston, Tex., occu- gunboats.-lO. Great Union demonstration 
pied by National troops.-G. RattIe of La in 1\[emphis.-15. Army of the PotomaC' 
Vergne, Tenn.; the Confederates were de- began its march from \Va.rrenton towards 
feated.-7. E
pedition to destroy the !';alt- }'redericksburg.-17. Artillery engagement 
v:orks on the coast of Florida. Confeder- ne'ar Fredericksburg. Jf'fTerson Davis or- 
ates evacuate Lexington, Ky.-g. Stuart's tIered retaliation for the execution of ten 
cavalry start on their famous expedition Confederatf's in 
[issouri.-18. Confeder- 
into Pennsyh-ania; reached Chambers- ate cruiser Alabama, escaped the San ./a- 
burg on the 10th. and on the lIth destroy- cinto at Martinique.-19. First general 
pd much property there.-l1. General convention of "T}lf' l)rotestant Episcopal 
\Vool arrived at Harrisburg and assnmed Church of the Confederate States of Amer- 
command of the troops for the defence ica" met at Augusta, Ga.-25. Confederate 
of the State of Pennsylvania. Battle be- raid into PoolesvilIe, l\Id. A body of 1,UOO 
tWf'f'n Harrodsburg and Dam-ille. Ky., in Confederates attackf'd Kewbern, but were 
which the Confederates were defeated.- forcf'cl to retreat in disorder.-27. Nearly 
13. The Confederate Congress adjourned, an the political prisoners released from 
to meet again early in January, 18G3.- forts and government prisons. Confpd- 
14. In the State elections held in Pennsyl- erate"! defpated near Frankfort, Va.-28. 
vania, Ohio, and Indiana, the Hepublicans Gf'nf'ral Grant's army marched towards 
wpre defeated.-15. Severe battle between Irony Springs, Miss. Confederatf's cross- 
Lexington and Richmond, in which 45,000 erl the Potomac and captured nearly two 
Confederates were repulsed by 18,000 Ka- f'fmIpanies of Pennsylvania cavalry near 
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Hartwood.-2ß. General Stahl fights and nation meeting" of the opposition was 
routs a Confederate force near Berryville. held at Springfield, Ill., to protest against 
-Dec. 2. King George Court-House, Va., th{' Prcsident's Emancipation Proclama- 
captured by Kational cavalry. :Expedi- tion.-S. Confederates drive Union forces 
tion went out from Sufl"olk, Va., and reo out of Springfield, Miss.-Ð. Exchange of 
captured a Pittsburg battery.-4. General 20,000 prisoners effected. -10. Cavalry 
Banks and a part of his expedition sailed skirmish at Catlett's Station. Bombard- 
from New York for Kew Orleans.-5. ment of Galveston. The National gun- 
Skirmish near Cofl"eeville, Miss.-6. Con- boat Hatteras sunk by the Al(tbama on 
federates repulsed at Cane Hill, Ark.- the coast of Texas.-l1. General \Veit- 
7. California steamer A riel captured by zel destroyed the Confederate gunboat Cot- 
the Alabama.-9. Concordia, on the 
Iis- ton on the Bayou Teché.-12. Jefferson 
sissippi, burned by Union troops.-IO. Davis recommends the Confederate Con- 
National gunboats shell and destroy most gress to adopt retaliatory measures 
of the town of Front Royal, Va.-H. against the operation of the Emancipation 
Skirmish on the Blackwater, Va., and Proclamation. -13. Peace resolutions in- 
National troops pushed back to Suffolk.- troùuced into the New Jersey legislature. 
12. National gunboat Cairo blown up by Several boats carrying wounded Union 
a torpedo on the Yazoo.-13. National soldiers destroyed by the Confederates at 
troops surprise and capture Confederates Harpeth Shoals, on the Cumberland River. 
at Tuscumbia, Ala.-14. Gen. N. P. Confederate steamer Oreto (afterwards the 
Banks succeeded General Butler in com- Florida) runs the blockade at Mobile.- 
mand of the Department of the Gulf. 15. National gunboat Columbia, stranded 
PI
rmouth, N. C., destroyed by Confeder- at. Masonboro Inlet, N. C., burned by the 
ates.-l;). Confederate sa.}t-works at Yell- Confederates. Mound City, Ark., burned 
vme, Ark., destroyed.-21. A body of by National troops.-17. Confederate 
Vnion cavalry destroyed important rail- cruiser Oreto destroyed the brig Estelle. 
road bridges in eastern Tennessee, with 10- Congress resolved to issl1e $100,000,000 in 
comotives, and captured 500 prisoners and Pnited States notes.-20. General Hunter 
700 stand of arms.-23. Jefferson Davis assumes command of the Department of 
issued a proclamation directing reta.lia- the South.-22. Gen. Fitz-John Porter dis- 
tory measures to be taken because of the missed from the National service.-24. 
course of General Butler in Kew Orleans, Genera] Burnside, at }1Ïs own request, re- 
and dooming him and his officers to death lieved from the command of the Armv of 
by hanging when -caught. He ordered the Potomac.-25. First regiment of n
gro 
that no commanding officer should be re- "Lnion soldiers organized at Port Royal, 
leased or paroled before exchanged until S. C.-26. Peace resolutions offered in the 
General Butler should be punished.-24. Confederate Congress by Mr. Foote. En- 
Heavy skirmish at Dumfries, Va., when gagement at Woodbury, Tenn.-27. Fort 
the Confederates were repulsed.-27. A l\fcAlli!';ter, on the Ogeechee River, Ga., 
company of Union cavalry were surprised bombarded by the Montauk.-30. Union 
and captured at Occoquan, Va.-31. The gunboat Isaac Smith captured in Stono 
Monitor sunk at sea south of Cape Hat- River, S. 0.-31. Blockading squadron off 
teras. Charleston Harbor attacked by Confederate 
lR63.-Jan. 1. General Sullivan fought iron-clad g"1mboats, and the harhor pro- 
Forrest near Lexington, Tenn. Emancipa- claimed opened hy Beauregard and the 
tion jubilee of the negroes at Hilton Conff'derate Secretary of State. Skirmish 
Head, s. C.-2. Gold at New York, 133% near Nashyille, Tenn., and the Confed- 
@ 133%.-3. Department of the East eratcs defeated.-Feb. 1. National troops 
created, and General 'Vool assigned to oecupy Franklin, Tenn. - 2. Uniterl 
its comma-nd.-4. Confederates defeated Statf'H House of Representatives passed 
at Moorefif'ld, 'V. Va. The Confederate a bill providing for the employment 
General Magruder decla res the port of of lwg-ro soldierR.-3. Fort Donelson 
Galveston. Tex.. open<>d to the f'omn1Prce investpd by C'onfederate troops, who 
of the world. C'larkeHyiIJe, Tenn., surren- were repulsed.-4. Skirmish near Lake 
del's to the Union forces.-5. An "indig- Providence, La. - 5. Second attack on 
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Fort Donelson by Confederates repulsed.- Knights of the Golden Circle at Reading, 
G. The Emancipation Proclamation pub- Pa.-4. Town of Palm
yra, on the Cumber- 
lished in Louisiana.-7. My-tiny of the land, destroyed by National gunboats.-5. 
100th Illinois Regiment. Confederates de- Confederate vessels detained at Liverpool 
clare the blockade at Galveston and Sabine by order of the British government.-G. 
Pass opened.-8. Circulation of the Chi- President Lincoln and family visited the 
cago Times suppressed.-IO. Official denial Army of the Potomac.-7. Combined at- 
that the blockade at Charleston had been tack of iron-clad vessels on Fort Sumter; 
raisPll.-II. Confederates attempt to as- fh'c out of seven National vessels disabled. 
sassinate General Banks on his way to the Emperor of the French intimates his aban- 
Opera-house in New Orleans.-12. Ka- donment of the European intervention 
tinnal currency bill passes the Senate. policy in our national affairs.-8. Raid 
'l'he ,Jacob Bell, from China, with a cargo of Xationals through Loudon county, Va.- 
of tca worth $1,000.000, captured and 14. Engagement at Ke]]J"s Ford, on the 
burned by the Confederate cruiser Florida. Rappahannoek.-20. Grmt mass-meeting 
-14. Kational cavalry defeated at An- at Union Square, 
ew York, in commemo- 
nandale, Ya.-15. Confederates defeated ration of the uprising of the lo
yal people 
at Arkadelphia, Ark. - IG. Conscription in IR61.-24. Xational forces defeated at 
bill passed the United StateH Senate.-20. Beverly, Ya. Confederates defeated on the 
Xational currency bill passed the Lnited Iron Mountain Railroad near St. Louis. 
States House of Representatives. - 23. l\a,tional forces rout the Confederates at 
Lnited States Senate authorized the sus- 'I'uscumhia, Ala.-2G. [)estructi,-e Union 
pension of the privilege of habeas co"pus. raid on Deer Crpek, Mi:-.s. Confederatps 
-2;). English-Confederate steamer "cier- defeated at Rowleshurg, Va.-27. Con- 
hoft captured by the rfl1Hlr,.bil!. Na- f('derate "Texan I..egion" captured near 
tional currency act approH'd by thp Franklin, Ky.-29. Cavalry engagement 
President.-2G. Cherokee national council al Sand Mountain, Ga.; Conft-derates de- 
rppeal the ordinanee of HPeessinn.-28. ft'ated.-29. Fairmount, Va., captured by 
Confederate steamer "Kas/wille destroyed Confederate<;.-30. Fast Day in thp lJnited 
h.v the .l/olltauk in Ageechee River.- States. Artillery engagement at f'hancel- 
March 4. Palm
'ra. ::\[0., burned hy lorsville, Ya. Confederates defeated at 
rnion gunhoats. - 6. Genpral Hunter Williamsburg, Va.-i\Iay 1. Rattle at 
ordered the drafting of negroes in the Monti ce]] 0, Ky.; Confederates defeated.- 
Department of the South. Con feder- 3. Mosby's guerillas routed at Warren- 
ates capture Franklin, Tenn.-S. Briga- ton Junction.-4. Admiral Porter takes 
dier - General Stoughton captured by possession of Fort de Russy, on Red River. 
Moseby's cavalry at Fairfax C'ourt-Houi>e, -G. ConfedprateH put to flight near 'I'u- 
Va. Twenty-three Confederate stpamprR pelo, Miss. Battle near Clinton, Miss.- 
captured on the Ya7000 Rinr.-II. Gov- 1.3. Corbin and Grau hung at Sandusky 
ern')r f'annon. of Delaware, declared the for recruiting within the Union lines.- 
national authority suprpme.-18. House 18. Democratic convention in New York 
of Representatives of New Jersey pass City expre
ses sympathy with Vallandig- 
peace rf'solutionR.-IO. ::\Iount Sterling, ham.-
2-23. HattIe of Gum Swamp,:x.C., 
l\:y.. taken by Confederates, and retaken --
8. First nPgTo regiment from the 
hy XationalR on the 23d. En
lish-Con- North left Boston.--June 1. Democratic 
fCllprate stpamer Georgia, laden with convention in Philadelphia sympathi7ed 
arms, destroyed near Charleston.-25. Im- with Yallandigham.-3. Peace party meet- 
pn'ssment of primte property in the Con- ing in Xew York, undcr the lead of Ff'r- 
ferleracy authori7oed.-31. General Herron nando \\"00d.-8. Departments of Monon- 
flppointed to the command of the Army gallpla and Ru!';quehanna created.-12. 
of the Frontier. .T:u>ksonvilJe. Fla.. burn- J)aric>n, Ga.. destroyed bv Natiomll forceR. 
ed by rnion ('olored troops and evacuated. Governor Curtin. .of P;nn
ylvania, calls 
-April 1. Cavalry fight near Drainesville, out the militia and ask;;; for troops from 
Ya.-2. Farra
ut's flect Ta,agpd in Red New York to repel tlll'eatened Confederatf' 
Rivpr. Seriou<; bread-riot in Ridllnond; inva
ion. (jeneral Gillmore in command 
the mob mostly W0ll1en.-3. Arrest of of the Department of the South.-U. 
1;4 
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The consuls of England and Austria dis- barded Chattanooga, Tenn., from Lookout 
wi
sed from the Confederac
r.-15. Presi- Mountain. -7. The British government 
dent Lincoln caHs for 100,000 men to re- seized the Confederate "rams" building 
pel invasion.-Hl. Confederate invasion of in the l\Iersey, and forbid their de- 
Indiana.-21. Confederate cavalry defeat- parture.-IO. Confederates defeated at 
cd at Aldie Gap, Va.-28. General Meade Blue Springs, Tenn.-17. The President 
succeeded General Hooker in the command orders a levy of 300,000 men, announcing 
of the Army of the Potomac. Bridge over that if not furnished by Jan. I, 1864, a 
the Susquehanna burned. The authori- draft for the deficiency would be made. 
ties of the city of Philadelphia petition -30. Union meeting at Little Rock, Ark. 
the President to relieve Gèneral McClellan -31. Battle of Shell Mound, Tenn.; Con- 
of command.-30. Martial law proclaim- federates defeated.-Kov. I. Plot to liber- 
ed in Baltimore.-July I. Battle at Car- ate Confederate prisoners in Ohio discov- 
lisle, Pa.-IO. Martial law proclaimed at ered.-2. Landing of Genera.l Banks's army 
Louisville, Ky. Cavalry engagement on in Texas.-3. Confederate cavalry defeat- 
the Antietam battle-field.-II. Conscrip- ed near Columbia, and at Colliersville, 
tion under the draft begins in New York Tenn. Battle of Bayou Coteau, La.--4. 
City.-12. Martial law proclaimed in Cin- Uanks takes possession of Brownsville on 
cinnati.-13. Yazoo City, Miss., captured the Rio Grande.-g. Gen. Robert Toombs 
bi the Kationals.-14. Draft riots in Bos- denounces the course of the Confederate 
ton.-13. Riots in Boston, Brooklyn, Jer- government in a speech in Georgia.-II. 
sey City, Staten Island, and othpr places. Lord Lyons, the British minister, official- 
-23. Engagement at l\Ianassas Gap; -300 l
' informed the United States government 
Confederates killed or wounded, and of a contemplated Confederate raid from 
ninety captured.-30. President Lincoln Canada, to destroy Buffalo, and liberate 
proclaims a retaliating policy in favor Confederate prisoners on Johnson's Is1- 
of negro soldiers. Defeat of Con feder- and, near Sandusky. A fleet of French 
ates at \Vinchester, Ky.-Au
. I. Heavy steamers arrived off Brazos, Tex.-15. Cor- 
cavalry fig-ht at KeHy's Ford, Va., pus Christi Pass, Tex., captured by 
a- 
and Confederates defeated.-3. Governor tional troops.-18. Mustang Island, Tex., 
Seymour, of New York, remonstrated captured by the Nationals.-19. Gettys- 
ngainst the enforcement of the draft, be- burg battle-field consecrated as a national 
cause of alleged unfair enrolment. On cemetery for Union soldiers who fell in 
the 7th President Lincoln replied and the July battles.-26. National Thanks- 
intimated that the draft should be car- giving Day observed.-Dec. 8. President 
ried out.-6. National Thanksgiving Day J
ineoln issued a proclamation of amnesty. 
oLserved.-12. Gen. Robert Toombs ex- Congress thanked General Grant and his 
poses the bankruptcy of the Confederacy. army, and ordered a gold medal to be 
-15. The Common Council of New York struck in honor of the genera1.-12. No- 
City voted $3,000,000 for conscripts.-21. tice given that the Confederate authoritie
 
National batteries opened on Charleston. refused to receive more supplies for the 
-22. Beauregal"d protests against shelling starving Union prisoners in Richmond, 
f'harleston.-25. Many regiments in the Va. 
squares of New York City to enforce the 1864.-.1an. II. General Banks issued a 
draft; removed Sept. 5.-28. The Super- proelamation for an election in Louisiana, 
visors of New York coun,.ty appropriate :l<'eb. 22. A provisional free-State govem- 
$2,000,000 for the relief of conscripts.- ment inau
uratpd at Little Rock, Ark.- 
Sept. 4. Bread-riot at Mobile, Ala.-II. 23. Congress thanked Cornelius Vander- 
One-half of James Island, Charleston Har- bilt for the gift to the government of thp 
hor, captured by National troops.-13. steamer Vanda'bilt. worth $800,000.-26. 
Brilliant cavalry engagement at CuI pep- The United States Circuit Court at Louis- 
er Court-House, Va.-21. Sharp cavalry viUe,Ky.,dpcided that guerillas were"com- 
fight and National victory at Madison mon enemies," and that carriers could not 
Court-House, Va.-24. Port of Alexandria. recover at law goods stolen by 8uch.-27. 
Va., officially declared to be open to trade. Ladies' Loyal League, New York, sent a 
-Oct. 5. Confederates under Bragg bom- petition for general emancipation, bea-ring 
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100,000 signatures. Confederate c
n'alQ. de- erate camp on the \\-eldon road, and de- 
f('ated at 
evierville, Tenn. Three hundred stroyed $500,000 worth of property at 
Confederate salt-kettles destroyed at St. Jarratt's Station.-7. To this date, on.. 
Andrew's Bay, }'la.-28. llattle at Fair lieutenant-general. five major-gcneral.., 
(:ar<len, Tenn.; Confcderatl's defeated.- twenty-five brigadiers, 18G colonels, I-Hi 
l<'l'b. 1. The President ordered a draft, on lieutenant-colollels, 214 majors, 2,497 cap- 
::\farch 10, for 500,000 men, for three tains, 5,SII lieutenants, 10,563 non-com- 
years or the war.-4. Colonel ::\[ulIigan missioned officers, 121,15(; privates of the 
drove Early out of Moorefield, \V. Va. Confederate army, and 5,800 Confedera'-e 
-13. Go\ernor Bramlette, of Kentucky, citizens had been made prisoners by Na- 
proclaims protection to slavcs from claims tional troops. General Crook defeated the 
by Confederate owners.-22. Michael Hahn Confederates at Cloyd's l\Iountain, \V. Va., 
elected governor of Louisiana by the lo)'al and fought an artillery duel on the 10th. 
\ote. Moseb,)' defeats l:nion cavalry at -16. Sortie from Fort Darling upon Gen- 
Drainesville.-23. Admiral Farragut began eral Butler's hesieging force.-lS. GClleral 
a f\ix days' bombardment of Fort Powell, Howard defeats a Confedcrate forcc at 
below Mobile.-1Iarch 2. {;ly:,ses S. Grant .Adairsville, Ga. Kationals defeat Confed- 
nmde lieutenant-general.-6. Confederates erates at Yellow na
you, La., the laUcr 
hung twenty-three Union prisoners of war led by Prince Polignac. A forged Presi- 
(one a drummer - boy aged fifteen) at dcntial proclamation, calling for 400,000 
J\:inston, N. C.-7. Vallandigham advises more troops, was published for the pur- 
forcible resistanee to Pnited States au- pose of gold speculation. The pel1wtra- 
thority.-R. Kew York State votpd by tors (Howard and Mallison) were sent 
0\ er :30,000 majority for the soldiers' t.J Fort I"afayette.-21i. Major-General 
voting law.-9. Colored troops under Colo- l"oster takes command of the Department 
nel Cole captured Suffolk, Va..-15. Pres- of the South. Louisiana State Constitu- 
idcnt Lincoln calls for 200,000 men in tional ConYention adopts a clause abol- 
addition to the 500,000 called for Fcb. 1. ishing slavery.-27. Eight steamers and 
-16. GO\'ernor of Kentucky remonstrates other shipping burned at Xcw Orlcans by 
against employing slaves in the army. incendiarics.-30. l\(cPherson had a sharp 
Arkansas votes to hecome a free-Iab()r encounter at the railroad near :Marietta. 
State.-17. General Grant assumes com- Ga., taking 400 prisoners. with a railroad 
mand of all the armies of the republic. train of sick and wounded Confederates.- 
Fort de Russy hlown up hy the National June 1. To this date the Nationals had 
forces.-
R. Louisiana Statc Constitution- taken from the Confedprates as naval 
al ('oll\'ention mpt at Kew Orleans.-31. prizps, 232 8teamers, 627 schooners, l!'m 
J"ongstreet's army. after wintering in east- sloops, twenty-nine harks, thirt
y-two 
ern Tpnnpssee. retirpd to Virginia.-ApriI brigs. fifteen ships, and 133 yachts and 
10. Confedpratps sei7cd and hlew up Cape 
mal1 craft; in al1, 1,227 vessels, worth 
J ookout light-house. 
. C.-13. Xew York 817,000.000.-2. Hea,'y artillery firing anù 

f'nate pa
sps tJlP soJdicrs' voting hill by skirmislling vt Bermuda Hundrf'd. rnited 
a unanimous yote.-lfi. Ohio Superior States gunhoat l1'atcr lrïtch surpl'ised and 
Court dpcides the 
oldiers' voting law captured in Ossahaw Sound, Ga.-G. Gen- 
constitutional. Surprise and defeat of pral Hunter occupied Staunton, Va.-H. 
('onfedprates at Half Mountain. Ky., by nIockade-runner Pcn'rnsry run ashore by 
C'oloncl Gal1up.-17. \Yon1Pn's bread - riot the supp1y-steampr 
. ell"bern, and takpn; 
in Samnnah. Ga.-21. 
ationa1s destroy worth. with cargo, $1,000.000.-13. The 
the State Ralt-workR ncar \Vihnington, N. {;nitcd States TIousp of Hcprescntati\'e;; 
C., worth $100.000.-2iJ. The offer of rf-pcalpd the Fugitive Slave law.-17. 

!j.000 100-days' men hy the governors of Kcar Atlanta GOO ('onfcderate conscripts 
Ohio, Indiana. Illinois. \\ïscon"in, and (Jcd to the rnion lincs.-22. Battle of 
Iowa accepted by thp Prcsident.-
Iay 2. ('ulp's Farm, Ga.-24. Maryland Constitu- 
Ohio Nationa.l Guard. 3R.000 strong. rp- tiemal Convention passpd :m eman"ipation 
port for duty.-4. (,olonel Spcar. 11 th dause.-25. Gpnpral Pi11ow, with 3.000 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, dcpartcd on a raid Confedcratps. repulscd at Lafaycttp, Tpnn. 
from Portsmouth, Va., captured a ('onfcd- -27. General Carr defcated the ('onfc(lpr- 
liG 
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ales near St. Charles, :\10.-30. Secretary $40,000.-2D. General Canby enrolled all 
Chase, of the Treasury, resigned his office. citizens in the Department of the Gulf, 
-July 1. General Sherman captured 3,000 and expelled the families of Confederate 
prisoners near :\larietta, Ga.-3. Genera I soldiers.-Aug. 1. Confederates defeated 

herman occupied Kenesaw Mountain at by General Ke]]y at Cumberland, l\ld.-2. 
d:1
ylight.-4. _\ national salute of double- General Banks enrolled into the service 
shoUed cannon fired into Petersburg, Va. all the negrocs in the Department of the 
-;J. The Confedcrates in Jackson flanked Gulf between eighteen and forty years of 
and driven out by General Slocum. Gen. age.-g. An ordnance-boat, laden with am- 
Bradley Johnson, with 3,000 Confederate munition, was blown up at City Point, 
troops, crossed the Potomac into Mary- James River, killing fifty persons, wound- 
land.-9. Governor Brown, of Georgia, ing 120, and destroying many buildings. 
cfl]]cd out the reserve militia, from fifteen -1.3. Commodore Craven, on the l\ïagara, 
to fifty-five years of age. A mass-meeting seized the Confederate cruiser Georgia, 
in Geneva, Switzerland, adopted resolutions near Lisbon.-1S. The Confederate cruiser 
of sympathy with the United States and 'l'allahassec, after great depredations on 
a pproved the emancipation measure. the sea, gets into Halifax, N. S.; but, ha v- 
Presidcnt Lincoln, in a proclamation, put ing secured some coal, was ordered out 
forth his plan for reorganizing the disor- of the harbor and ran the blockade into 
ganized States.-12. Confederates ap- Wilmington.-23. Nearly all the 5th Illi- 
proached within 5 miles of the Patent nois Volunteers captured near Duyal's 
Office at Washington and were repulsed Bluff by Shelby.-29. General Hunter su- 
with heavy loss.-13-14. Gen. A. J. Smith perseded in command of the Department 
defeated the Confederates under Forrest, of western Virginia by General Crook.- 
Lee, and Walker, in five different engage- Sept. 7. Confederates defeated at Reedy- 
ments, in Mississippi, killing and wound- ville, Tenn., by Colonel Jourdan, with 
ing over 2,000.-15. Six steamers burned about 250 Pennsylvania cavaJry.-8. The 
at St. Louis by incendiaries.-16. Gold in Confederate General Price crossed the Ar- 
Kew York rose to 284. General Rousseau kansas River at Dardanelles, on his way 
hurned four store-houses and their con- to l\Iissouri.-14. Governor Brown, by proc- 
tf'nts of provisions at YoungsvilJe, Ala.- lamation, withdrew the Georgia militia, 
Ii. General Slocum defeated the Con feder- 15,000 strong, from the Confederate army 
ates at Grand Gulf, J\Iiss.-18. Rousseau at Atlanta.-lg. Confederate passengers 
sent out raiders on the Atlantic and 1\1ont- seized the steamers Island Queen and Par- 
gomery Railway, who destroyed a large sons on Lake Erie, with the intention of 
section of it, defeated 1,500 ConfederatC's capturing the United States gunboat 
in a battle, and captured 400 conscripts. Jlichigan
. but the latter captured the 
The President called for 300,000 volun. whole party; the Queen was sunk and the 
teers within fifty days, the deficiency Parsons was abandoned. A Confederate 
to be made up by drafts.-20. General As- force of 1,500 captured a train worth 
hoth capturcd a Confederate camp for con- $1,000,000 at Cabin Creek, Kan.-26. The 
s('ripts in 1
lorida.-21. Henderson, Ky., Confederate governor (ABen) of J
ouisiana 
fa ttackcd hy 700 guerillas.-22. General wrote to the Confedcrate 
pcretary of 
Housspau rcached Sherman's linf's near War that the time had arrind for them 
Atlanta, haYing in fifteen days tra,Tersed to "put into the army e,'ery able-bodied 
450 mi1es. taken and parolf'd 2,000 prison- Jlegro as a soldier."-29. The United 
ers, killed and wounded 200, captured States steam-packet Roanoke, just after 
800 horses and mulf's, and 800 negroes, passing out of Havana, Cuha, admitted 
de
trored 3] miles of railroad, thirt('('n on board three boat-loads of men claiming 
depots. some cars and enginf's, and a great to he passengers, who spized the vessel, 
quantity of cotton, provisions, and stores. put the passengers on hoard anoUlf>r Vf'!'I- 
Louisiana 
tate Convention adopted a eon- sel, went to :Bermuda, burnf'd the sh.amer 
stitution aho 1 ishing sla,'ery.-2G. A g-un- there, and went ashore.-30. The Confed- 
boat e-x:pedition on Grand T..ake, La., de- erate Gencral Vaughan driven out of his 
f\troyed many boats of the Confpdcratcs, works at Carron Rtation, Tcnn., hy Gen- 
amI on the 27th destroyed saw-miJ1s worth Hal Gillcm.-Oct. 3. John n. l\fcigs, Sheri- 
II.-}\[ 177 
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dan"s chief engineer in the Shenandoah ed by General Breckinridge, near Bull's 
\ alley, having been brutally murdered by Gap, Tenn., who took all his artillery, 
some guerillas, all the houses within a trains, and baggage.-H3. Confederatt's 
radius of 5 miles were burned in retalia- surprised and captured Butler's pickct- 
tion.-6. A Richmond paper advocated the line at Bermuda Hundred.-19. The Pres- 
employment of slaves as soldiers.-7. Com- ident, by proclamation, raised the block- 
mander Collins, in the gunboat lVachusctt, ade at Norfolk, Va., and Pensacola and 
ran down and captured in the harbor of :Fernandina, Fla.-2
. Hood advances from 
Bahia, Brazil, the Confederate cruiser near Florence, Ala., towards Nashville, 
Florida.-lO. Maryland adopted a new with 40,000 Confederate troops. - 24. 
constitution which abolished slavery.-12. Thanksgiving Day obsernd in the Army of 
It was announced that all the regimental the Potomac, when 59,000 Ibs. of tur- 
flags taken from the Nationals in the De- keys, sent from the North, were consumed. 
partment of Arkansas and the Gulf had About 36,000 lbs. were sent to Sheri- 
been retaken while on their way to Rich- dan's army in the Shenandoah Valley.- 
mond.-13. Some of the negro Union sol- 25. An attempt was made by Confederate 
diers, prisoners of war, having been set agents to burn the city of :Kew York by 
at work in the trenches by the Confeder- lighting fires in rooms hired by the in- 
ates, General Butler put eighty-seven Con- cendiaries in fifteen of the principal ho- 
federate prisoners of war at work, under tels. General Dix, in the morning, order- 
the fire of Confederate shells, at Dutch ed all persons from the Confederate States 
Gap.-17. The governors of Virginia, North to register themselves at the provost-mar- 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- shal's office, and declared the incendiaries 
barna, and l\1issouri held a eonference at to be spies, who, if caught, would be im- 
Augusta, Ga., and resolved to strengthen mediately executed.-29. General Foster 
the Confederate army with white men and co-operated with General Sherman as he 
negroes.-18. Some of the feminine no- approached the sea from Atlanta.-Dec. 
bility of England and Confederate women 2. The Pope declined to commit himself to 
opened a fair in Liverpool for the bene- the Confederate cause. Up to this time 
fit of the Confederate cause.-22. General sixty-five blockade-running steamers had 
Auger, about this time, put in practice been taken or destroyed in attempts to 
an effective way of defending National reach \Vilmington, N. C., the vessels and 
army trains on the )Ianassas Gap Railway cargoes being worth $13,000,000.-6. MiI- 
from guerillas, by placing in each train, in roy defeated the Confederates near l\Iur- 
conspicuous positions, eminent Confeder- freesboro, Tenn.-B. Confederate plot to 
ates residing within the Union lines.-25. burn Detroit discovered.-15. Rousseau, 
General Pleasonton, in pursuit of Price at Murfreesboro, defeated Forrest, who 
in Missouri, attacked him near the Little lost 1,500 men.-17. To keep out improper 
Osage River; captured Generals Marma- persons from Canada, the Secretary of 
duke and Cabell, and 1,000 men, and sent State issued an order that all persons 
the remainder flying southward. - 28. entering the United States from a foreign 
General Gillem defeated the Confederates country must have passports, excepting 
at Morristown, Tenn., taking 500 prisoners emigrants coming direct from sea to our 
and thirteen guns.-31. Plymouth, N. C., ports.-19. The President issued a call 
taken by Commander Macomb.-:Kov. 5. for 300,000 volunteers, any deficiency to 
Forrest, with artillery, at Johnsville, be made up by a draft on Feb. 5, 1 Rfi;). 
Tenn., destroyed three "tin-clad" gun- Colonel Mulford reached Fortress l\Ion- 
boats and seven transports belonging to roe with the last of the 12,000 Uniun 
the Nationals.-B. Gen. George B. 1\IcClel- prisoners he was able to obtain by ex- 
Ian resigns his commission in the National change.-21. Admiral Farragut made vice- 
army. A flag-of-truce fleet of eighteen admiral.-27. Completion of the destruc- 
steamers departed from Hampton Roads tion of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad from 
for the Savannah River, to effect an ex- Corinth to below Okolona, by a raiding 
change of 10,000 prisoners. The exchange force sent out by General Dana. 
began Nov. 12 by Colonel :Mulford near 1865.-Jan. 6. A fleet of transports and 
Fort Pulaski.-13. General Gillem defeat- 9,000 troops, under General Terry, sailpd 
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from Fort Monroe for an attack on Fort men had been supported by the national 
Fisher.-l0. Meeting in Philadelphia to government, at a cost of $113,500; and 
give charitable aid to Confederates in Sa- that 50,000 freedmen were at WOl"k under 
vannah. On the 14th two vessels left him, and 15,000 others under military 
Kew York with supplies for the suffering rule.-16. By permission of the Confeder- 
citizens of Savannah.-15. Confederate 8te authorities, vessels were allowed to 
post at Pocotaligo Bridge, S. C., taken by take cotton from Savannah to New York 
the Nationals, and the (railroad) bridge to purchase blankets for Confederate pris- 
saved.-16. Magazine in captured Fort oners; the first two vessels of the fleet ar- 
Fisher exploded and killed or wounded rived at New York with cargoes valued at 
about 300 National troops. Another ves- $6,000,000. Confederate iron-works in the 
sel left New York laden with provisiolls Shenandoah Valley destroyed by National 
for the suffering citizens of Sa:vannah. troops.-lS. General Lee wrote a letter to 
The policy of .Jefferson Davis unsparingly a. Confederate Congressman declaring that 
assailed in the Confederate Congress at the white people could not carryon the 
Richmond.-17. The monitor Patapsc() war, and recommending the employment 
hlown up by a torpedo at Charleston and of negroes as soldiers.-21. Generals 
Htmk, with seven officers and sixty-five Crook and Kelly seized in their beds at 
men.-18. Three fine blockade-runners Cumberland, Md., and carried away pris- 
went into the Cape Fear River, ignorant oners by Confederate guerillas.-22. The 
of the fall of Fort Fisher, and were capt- divisions of Terry and Cox enter Wilming- 
ured.-23. The main ship-channel at Sa- tOIl, N. C., evacuated by the Confederates. 
vannah was opened.-25. Jefferson Davis -24. .John Y. Beall, of Virginia, hanged 
proclaimed March 10 a day for a public as a spy at Fort Lafayette, N. Y., He 
fast.-26. This day was observed as a fes- was one of the pirates who tried to seize 
tival in Louisiana, by proclamation of the Michigan on Lake Erie.-25. Gen. 
Governor Hahn, in honor of the emancipa- Joseph E. Johnston supersedes Beaure- 
tion acts in Missouri and Tennessee.-Feb. gard in command of the Confederate forces 
1. The legislature of Illinois ratified the in North Ca.rolina.-J\Iarch 1. Admiral 
emancipation amendment to the national Dahlgren's flag-ship Harvest Moon blown 
Constitution; the first to do so. John S. up by a torpedo and sunk; only one life 
Rock, a negro of pure blood, admitted to lost. New Jersey rejects the emancipa- 
practise as a lawyer in the Supreme Court tion amendment to the national Constitu- 
of the United States; the first.-2. Gen. tÏon.-2. The Confederates at Mobile fire 
Robert E. Lee made commander-in-chief twenty-four shots at a flag-of-truce steam- 
of the Confederate forces.-4. Lieutenant- ere A secret counciJ of Confederate leaù- 
Commander Cushing, with fifty-one men, ers in Europe ended at Paris this day.- 
in four boats. destroyed cotton valued at 8. Battle near Jackson's Mills, N. C., in 
$15,000 at All Saints, N. C.-5. Harry Gil- which the Confederates captured 1,500 
mor's camp broken up and himself capt- Nationals and three guns.-l0. Up to this 
ured at Moorefield, "V. Va., by Lieuten- day Sherman's march through the Caro- 
ant-Colonel Whittaker, who marched over Hnas ha.s resulted in the capture of four- 
mountains and across streams filled with teen cities, the destruction of hundreds of 
floating ice-140 miJes in forty-eight miles of railroad and thousands of bales 
hours-with 300 picked cavalry for the of cotton, the taking of eighty-five guns, 
purpose.-6. A number of soldiers in 4.000 prisoners. and 25.000 animals, and 
Early's army send a petition to Jefferson the freeing of 15,000 white and black refu- 
Davis to stop the war.-7. The Confeder- gees; also the destruction of an immense 
ate Senate rejected the plan to raise 200,- quantity of machinery and other property. 
000 negro soldiers. Of 500 Confederate -IS. The Confederate Congress adjourned 
prisoners at Camp Cllase. Ohio, ordered sine ail'. It was their final session. One of 
for exchange, 260 voted to remain pri!'l- t})eir latest acts was to al1t]wrize Hll' 
oners, preferring their good treatment raising of a negro military force.-2:>. R. 
there.-13. Superintendent Conway, in C. Kennedy hanged at Fort T
afayette for 
charge of free labor in J
ouisiana. reported having been concerned in the attempt to 
that, duriog the year 1864, 14,000 frecd- burn the city of New York.-27. Gen("ral 
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Steele encounters and defeats 800 Con- 
fcderates at Mitchell's :Fork.-28. Moni- 
tor Milwaukee blown up and sunk bJ a 
torpedo in Mobile nay; only one man in- 
jured. The monitor Usage blown up and 
sunk the next day by a torpedo in Mobile 
nay. Of her crew, four \\ ere killed and 
six wounded. The Milwaukee, having 
sunk in shallow water, kept up her firirog. 
-30. The amount of cotton taken at Sa- 
YllIlnah reported at 38,500 bales, of wllieh 
ü,OOO bales were Sea Island.-31. The 
transport Ocneral Lyon burncd off Care 
Hatteras, and about 500 soldiers peris}wd. 
-April l. Newbern, N. C., fired in sevcral 
places by incendiaries; little harm done. 
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FORT LAFAYETTE.. 


Battle of Big :Mulberry Creek, Ala.; Con- 
fl'derates defeated by Wilson.-2. The 
Confederates at Richmond blow up their 
forts and "rams" preparatory to evac- 
uating the city.-3. Rejoicing throughout 
the loyal Statcs because of the evacuation 
of Richmond hy the Confederate troops 
and flight of the Confederate government. 
Xational troops enter Petersburg at 3 A.M. 
-4. President Lincoln scnt a despatch 
dated <<J('fferson Davis's late residence in 
Riehmond," amI heM a reeeption in that 
man
ion.-R The last of the state-pri!'on- 
ers in Fort Lafayette disclmrged. First 


· rOl't Lafayette was hullt In the nal'row 
strait hptwppn Long Island and 
taten 
Island. kno\\ n as "The Xal'I'ows." at the en- 
trance to the harbor of Npw York. DIII.Ing 
the (,Ivll War It was used as a Pl'lson for 
pprsons dlsaffeC'Ìpd towards thp national gov- 
prnmpnt. On f)f\('. 1. 1 
m
. thp fort was 
partially dpstl'oypd hy fire. and thp JlI:l{'p 
has since hppn used for the storage of 
ordnance supplies. 


review of Union troops in Richmond took 
place.-9. Secretary Stanton ordercd a sa- 
lute of 200 guns at West l>oint, and at 
cach United States post, a,rsenal, and de- 
partment and army headquarters, for 
Lee's surrender.-lO. The American consul 
at Havana hoisted the American flag, 
when the Confederate sympathizers there 
threatened to mob him, but wcre prevent- 
ed by the authorities.-ll. A proclama- 
tion was issued to the effect that hereafter 
all foreign vessels in American ports were 
to have exactly the same treatment that 
ours have in foreign ports.-13. An order 
from the \-Var Department announced 
that it would stop all drafting and r
- 
cruiting in the loyal Statcs, 
curtail military expcnscs, 
and discontinue restrictions 
on commerce and trade as 
soon as possible. Ralcigh, 
N. C., occupied by National 
cavalry. - 14. The colored 
men of castern Tennessee 
presented a petition in the 
'" 
 State Senate for equality 


 bcfore the law and the 
elective franchise. Four 
l' ational vessels-two gun- 
boats, a tug, and a trans- 
port - blown up by torpe- 
does in Mobile Bay.-15 
Gcneral Saxton caned a 
mass-meeting at Charlcston, and \Villiam 
Lloyd Garrison addressed it. -18. The 
Confederate prisoners at Point Lookout, 
22,000 in number, express, by resolutions, 
their abhorrcnce of the assassination of 
J}resident Lincoln.-22. General Hancock 
reported that nearly all of the command 
(of Moseby, the guerilla chief, had surrcn- 
dered, and some of his men w('re llUnting 
for him to obtain the $2,000 rcward offer- 
ed for him.-26. Booth, the murdcrer of 
President Lincoln, found in a barn helong- 
ing to one Garnett, in Virgina, 3 miles 
from Port Royal, with Harrold, an accom- 
plice, and refused to surr('nder. The harn 
was set on fire, and Rooth, while trying 
to sllOot one of his pursuers, was morta]]y 
wounrlerl hy a shot in the head. fired by 
F.f'rgeant Corhptt. and died in ahout four 
hours.-2i. G(>}wral Howard i!'sued an 01'- 
d('r to thf' eiti7('ßs along t11f' linp of 
nmrph of Rhennan'l'I army to the nationnl 
capital to the effect that they were to 
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tIVILIZED TRIBES-CLAIBORNE 


keep at Ilome; that foraging was stopped; he went to England to 
eek redress. After 
that supplies were to be bought; and all the King heard his story he severely rep- 
marauders punished.-28. The steamer rimanded Lord Baltimore for violating 
Bultana, with 2,10G persons on board, rO,yal commands in driving Claiborne from 
mostly United States soldiers, blew up, Kent Island. In the spring of 1635 Clai- 
took fire, and was burned at ::\Iemphis. borne despatched a vessel for trading, 
Only about 700 of the people were saved. prepared to meet resistance. The :Mary- 
-29. President Johnson removed an re- landers sent out two armed vessels under 
.,trictions on commerce not foreign in all Cornwallis, their commissioner, or coun- 
territory east of the )lississippi, with cillor, to watch for any illegal traders 
specified exceptions. within the bounds of their province. On 
Civilized Tribes, TIlE FIVE, the official April 23 they seized Claiborne's vessel. 
designation of the Cherokee, Chickasaw, The latter sent an armed boat, under the 
Choctaw, Creek, and Seminole nations of cGmmand of Ratcliffe \Varren, a Virginian, 
Indians, all now located in the INDIAN to recapture the vessel. Cornwallis met 
TERRITORY (q. v.). For details, see their Warren with one of his vessels in a har- 
respective titles. bor play 10), and captured it after a 
Claiborne, JOH
 FRAKC1S HA1ITRA1WK, sharp fight, in which \Varren and two of 
lawyer; born in Katchez, )Iiss., April his men were killed; also one of Cornwal- 
24, 1809; admitted to the Virginia bar; lis's crew. This event caused intense e,,- 
and represented :Mississippi in Congress in citement. The first Maryland Assembly, 
1835-38. He published Life and Oorre- which had convened just before the event, 
spondence of Gen. John .4.. Quitman; Life decreed "that offenders in all murders 
and Timcs of Gen. Sam. Dale; and Missis- and felonies shall sufTpr the same pains 
sippi as a Province, a Territory, and a and forfeitures as for the same crimes in 

'itatc. He died in Natchez, Miss., May 17, England." A requisition was made upon 
18R4. Governor Harvey for the delivery of Clai- 
Claiborne, or Clayborne, WILLIAM, co- borne. That functionary decided that Clai- 
lonial politician; born in Westmoreland, borne might go to England to. justify his 
England, about 1589; appointed survey- conduct before the home government. A 
or of the Virginia plantations under the court of inquiry-held three years after- 
LQndon company in lG21. In lG27 the wards to investigate the matter-resulted 
governor of Virginia gave him author- iT' a formal indictment of Claiborne, and 
ity to explore the head of Chesapeake a bill of attainder passed against him. 
nay; and in IG31 Charles I. gave him a Thomas Smith, next in rank to Warren, 
license to make discoveries and trade with was hanged. Claihorne, who was now 
the Indians in that region. With this t1"pasurer of Virginia, retaliated against 
autIlOrity, he established a trading-post )[aryland by stirring up civil war thcre, 
on Kent Island, in Chesapeake Bay, not and, expe11ing Gov. Leonard Calnrt 
far from the site of Annapolis. When (IG45), assumed the reins of government. 
Lord Baltimore claimed jurisdiction over In IG51 Claiborne was appointf'd, by the 
Kent and other islands in the bay, Clai- council of state in England, one of the 
I.orne refused to acknowledge his title, commissioners for reduC'ing Virginia to 
having, as he alleged, an earlier one from obedience to the commonwealth ruled by 
the King. Baltimore ordered the arrest Parliament: and he also took part in 
of Claihorne. Two nssc1s were sent for governing :Maryland hy a commission. 
the purpose, when a battle ensued hetween TIe was soon afterwards madf' secretary 
them and one owned by Claiborne. The of the colony of Yirginia, and held tIle 
)rarylanders were repulsed, and one of office until aftcr the restoration of mon- 
their numher was killed. Claiborne was arc11Y (lGGO) in England. Claiborne was 
indicted for and found guilty of construc- one of the court that tried the captured 
tive murder and othcr high crimes, and followers of NATHA
IEL BACO
 (q. v.). 
fled to Yirginia. Kent Jslnnd was seized JI(' resided in New Kpnt county, Va., until 
and confiscated by the 
Iaryland authori- his ((path, about WiG. 
ties. 
ir ,John Harvey, governor of Yir- Claiborne, \YILI.TA11 CIIAR1.ES COLE, 
ginia, r('fus('d to surrender Claihorne, and .inri"'t; horn in Sus.,ex county, Va., in 
IRI 



CLAP-CLARK 


ciety of Dorchester. lIe died in Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 
, lü!)l. 
Clark, ABRAHAM, signer of thc De('lara- 
tion of Independence; born in Elizabeth- 
tuwn, N. .f., Feb. 15, 1 ï2ü; was a strong- 
minded and energetic man. Bred a farmer, 
he taught himself mathemati('s and it 
knowledge of law; and from his habit of 
giving legal ad\ ice gratuitously he was 
called "the poor man's counscllor." 
Ir. 
Clark was a member of the committee of 
public safety in Eli7.abethtown and wa" 
appointed (",June 21, ] ïiïi). o'ne of th{' 
five representatin's of Xc\\' ,Jersey in tIlt' 
Continental Congress, where he voted for 
and signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. He served in Congress (e)>.cepting 
a single session) until near the close of 
1783. He was one of the commissioners of 
New Jersey who met at Annapolis in lï8ti 
for the purpose of arranging national com- 
mercial intercourse, which led to the for- 
mation of the national Constitution the 
following year, in which labor he was 
chosen to be a participant; but ill-health 
compelled him to decline. In I ïnO he was 
made a member of the second national Con- 
gress, and retained his seat until a short 
time before his death in Rahway, N. .J., 
Sept. 15, 1794. 
Clark, AL\-AX, optician; born at Ash- 
member of Congress from 17!)7 to 1801. field, :Mass., :March 8, 1804, a descendant 
In 1802 he was appointed governor of of the captain of the .1layfiou:cr. lIe sh
v- 
the :Mississippi Territory, and was a com- ed a genius for art in early )'outh. and hp- 
nlÎssioner, with \Vilkinson, to take pos- came an engraver and portrait-painter. 
session of I..ouisiana when it was purchased In 1835 he relinquished engraving and spt 
from France. On the establishment of a up a studio for painting in Boston. He 
new gO\'ernment in 1804, he was appoint- was over forfy 
'ears of age before he he- 
ed governor; and when the State of came practically interested in teleseolW- 
Louisiana was organized he was eleeted making. Owing to the extraordinary 
governor, sen-ing from 1812 to 18lG. In acuteness of his vision, his touch. awl 
the latter )'ear he became United States his unlimited patienee, he was spe('iall
 
Senator, but was pre\'ented from taking skilful in grinding lenses of enormous 
his seat on aceount of siekness. He died size. Just before the Ci\ il \Yar he 1'1'0-' 
in Xew Orleans, I,a., Nov. 23, 1817. duced object-glasses equal, if not superior. 
Clap, ROGER, pioneer; born in Salcomb, to any ever made. One, 18 inches in 
England, April. !GOD; settled in Dorehes- diameter, then the largest ever made, went 
ter, 1\1ass., with 1\1averick and others in to Chicago. It revealed twenty stars, 
IG30; was represpntative of the town in hitherto unseen hy mortal eyes, in the 
16.'52-G6, and also held a number of mil- nebula of Orion. 'Vith his sons, 1\11'. Clark 
itary and f'iviJ offices. In 166.;-86 he was established a manufactory of telescopes at 
captain of Castle William. He wrote a Cambridge. They have produced some of 
memorial of the Xew England worthies, e
 traordinary power. In 1883 thcy com- 
and other .11rmoir.<1. which were first pub- pleted a teleseope for the Russian gOHrn- 
lish{'cl in 1731 hy TI('v. Thomas Princf', an'd ment which had a clear aperture of 30 
later republished by the Hh,torical 
o- inches and a magnifying power of 2,000 
IS2 


1775; became a lawyer, and s...ttled in 
Tcnub"ee, where he was appointed a ter- 
ritorial judge. In I ï9G he assisted in 
framing a State constitution, and was a 
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WILI.IA1I C. C, CLAIBORNB. 



diameters. It was the largest in the world, 
for which they were paid $33,000. At the 
time of his rleath, in Cambridge, Mass., 
Aug. 19, 1881, Mr. Clark was engaged 
in making a tel(:scope for the Lick Observ- 
atory, California, having a lens 36 inches 
in diameter. After his death the business 
,...as carried on by his sons. 
Clark, CHARLES EDGAR, naval officer; 
born in Bradford, Vt., Aug. 10, 1843; was 


CIIARU:S EDGAR CLARK. 


trained in the naval academy in 1860-63, 
becoming ensign in the latter year. In 
1863-65 he served on the sloop Ossipee, 
and participated in the battle of Mobile 
Bay, Aug. 5, 1864, and the bombardment 
of Fort :Morgan, Aug. 23. He was 
promoted lieutenant in 1867; lieutenant- 
commander in lR68; commander in 1881; 
and captain, June 21, 18D6; and was 
given command of the Monterey. He held 
this post till l\Iarch, 18D8, when he was 


CLARK 


given command of the battle-ship Oregon, 
then at San Francisco, under orders to 
hurry her around Cape Horn to the vi- 
cinity of Cuba. He made the now famous 
run of 14,000 miles to Key West in sixty- 
five days, arriving at his destination on 
)Iay 26. This was the longest and quick- 
est trip of any battle-ship afloat. Despite 
her long voyage, the Oregon immediately 
joined Admiral Sampson's squadron. Cap- 
tain Clark's excellent discipline was evi- 
dent in the effective work against the 
Spanish fleet at Santiago. In company with 
the Brooklyn, he gave chase to the Vizcaya, 
the Colon, and the flag-ship of Admiral 
Cervera, the Jl aria Teresa, and aided in 
the destruction of each. In IS!}D he was 
a88igned to the navy-yard, Philadelphia; 
promoted rear-admiral June 16, 1902. 
Clark) FRANCIS EDWARD, clergyman; 
born of New England parents in Aylmer, 
Quebec, Sept. 12, 1851; studied at Kim- 
ball Union Academy, in l\Ieriden, Conn.; 
graduated at Dartmouth College in IS73, 
and studied theology at the Andover 
Seminary; and became pastor of the Wil- 
liston Congregational Church, Portland, 
l\Ie., Oct. 19, 1876. In this church, on 
Feb. 2, 1881, he founded the Society 
of Christian Endeavor, which has spread 
throughout the world. In 1883 he became 
pastor of the Phillips Congrega tional 
Church in South Boston, but in 1887 he 
resigned that charge to become president 
of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, and editor of the Golden Rule, the 
ofiicial organ of the society. He is the 
author of World-Wide Endeavor; Our 
Journey Around the World; The Great 
Secret; A.. New Way Around an Old lVorld, 
etc. See CURISTIAN ENDEAVOR, Yourw 
PEOPLE'S SOCIETY OF. 


CLARK, GEORGE ROGERS 


Clark. or Clarke, GEORGE ROGERS, mil- ians to make war on the American fron- 
it:uy officer; born near 
fonticello, Albe- tiers. Under the authority of the State 
marIe co., Va., Nov. ID, 1752; \Vas a land of Virginia, and with some aid from it 
FUI'w'yor, and commanded a company in in money and supplies, Clark enlisted 200 
Dunmore's war against the Indians in men for three months, with whom he em- 
1;74. He went to Kentucky in 1775, and barked at Pittslmrg. and descended to the 
took command of the arm('d settlers there. site of Louisvi11e, where thirteen fami1ieR, 
It was ascertained in the spring of li78 fol1owing in his train, located on an isl- 
that the English governor of Detroit and in the Ohio (June, 1778). Thf're 
(Hamilton) was inciting the Western Ind- Clark was joined by some Kentuckians, 
. 183 
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and, desccnding the ri vcr some disbnce 
farther, hid his boats and ma.rched to at- 
tack Kaskaskia (now in I lIinois), one of 
t.he old French I:.cttlements near the Mis- 
sissippi. The expeditionists were nearly 
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GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. 


li79), and recaptured it (Feb. 20). He 
also intercepted a convoy of goods worth 
$10,000, and afterwards built Fort Jeffer- 
son, on the we::;t side of the :Mississippi. 
The Indians from north of the Ohio, with 
some British, raided in Kentucky in June, 
1780, when Clark led a force against 
the Shawnees on the Grand Miami, and 
defeatcd them \\ ith heavy loss at Pick- 
away. He serw'd in Virginia. during its 
im'asion hy Arnold and Cornwallis; and 
in 1782 he led 1,000 mounted riflemen 
frum the mouth of the Licking, and in- 
vaded the Scioto Valley, burning five Ind- 
ian villages and laying waste their plan- 
tations. The savages were so awed that 
no formidahle war-party ever aftcrwards 
appearp(] in Kentucky. Clark made an 
unsuccessful expedition against the Ind- 
ians on the \\'abash with 1,000 men in 
l'i8G. His great services to his country 
ill making the frontiers a safe dwelling- 
place were overlooked by his countrymen, 
and he died in poverty and obscurity, near 
Louisvil1e, Ky., Fcb. 18, 1818. See JEF- 
FERSON, TnOMAS. 
Capture of rinccnnes.-The story of the 
capture of Vincennes by the "Hannihal 
of the \Vest" is thus told in his Memoirs: 


sta.rved when they reached the town. 
Taken entirely by surprise, the inhabi- 
tants submitted (July 4, 1778) without Ever)Tthing being ready, on Feb. 5, after 
resistance. Cahokia and two other posts receiving a lecture and absolution from 
near also submitted. In the possebsion the priest, we crossed the Kaskaskia River 
of the commandant of Kaskaskia were with 170 men, marched about 3 milps 
found letters directing him to stimula.te and encamped, where we lay until the 
the Indians to hostilities. Clark estab- [7th], and set out. The weather wet (but 
li
hcd friendly relations with the Spanish fortunately not cold for the season) and 
commander at :-;t. Louis, across the Mis- a great part of thc plains under water 
sissippi. The Fn'nch inhabitants in that severa] inches deep. It was difficult allli 
region, being told of the alliance between very fatiguing marching. 
Iy object was 
France and the United States, became now to keep the men in spirits. I suffer- 
friendly to tIle Americans. The Kaskas- cd them to s1100t game on all occasions, 
kians, and also those of Vincennes, on t}J(
 and feast on it like Inclian war-dancers, 
\\'ahash, took an oath of al1egiance to Vir- each company by turns inviting the others 
ginia. and Clark built a fort at the Falls to their feasts, which was thc case every 
of Ulf' Ohio, the germ of Louisville. TIle night, as the company that was to giY
 
Virginia Assemb]y ereded the conquered the feast was always supp1ipd with horses 
country. embracin
 all the territory north to lay up a sufficient store of wild meat 
of the Ohio clainwd as within their limits, in the course of the day, myself and prin- 
into the country of Illinois, and ordercd cipaJ officers putting on the woodsmen, 
500 mPn to be raised for its dpf('nce. Com- shouting now and then, and running ac: 
rni!'!sioIlPrl a colonel, Clark slu'ces!'!fuIly la- much through the mud and water as any of 
borpd for tIle pacification of the Indian th('01. T]l1ls, insensihly, without a mur- 
trihes. I.A'arning that (iow'rnnr Hamilton, mnr, were those men led on to the banks 
of Detroit, had captured VincenneR, Clark of the Little Wabash, which we r('ached 
led an expedition against him (February, 011 the 13th, through incredible difficulties. 
184 



CLARK, GEORGE ROGERS 
far surpassing anything that any of us pitch that they soon took Post Vincennes, 
had ever experienced. :Frequently the di- divided the spoil, and before bedtime were 
Hrsions of the night wore off the far advanced on their route to Detroit. 
thoughts of the preceding day. We form- All this was, no doubt, pleasing to those 
ed a camp on a height which we found of us who had more serious thoughts. . . . 
on the bank of the river, and suffered our 'Ve were now convinced that the whole of 
troops to amuse themselves. I viewed the low country on the \Vabash was 
this sheet of water for some time with drowned, and that the enemy could easily 
distrust; but, accusing myself of doubt- get to us, if they discovered us, and wish- 
ing, I immediately set to work, without ed to risk an action; if they did not, we 
holding any consultation about it, or suf- made no doubt of crossing the river by 
fering anybody else to do so in my pres- some means or other. Even if Captain 
ence; ordered a pirogue to be built imme- Rogers, wi t.h our galley, did not get to his 
diately, and acted as though crossing the station agrecable to his appointment, we 
water would be only a piece of diversion. flattered ourselves that all would be wcll, 
As but few could work at the pirogue at a and marched on in high spirits. . . . 
time, pains were taken to find diversion The last day's march through the wa- 
for thl' rest to keep them in high spirits. ter was far superior to anything the 
. . . In the cvening of the 14th our vessel :Frenchmen had an idea of. They were 
was finished. manned, and sent to explore ha{"k\Vard in speaking; said that the near- 
the drowned lands on the opposite side of est land to us was a small league called 
the J.1ittle Wabash, with private instruc- the Sugar Camp, on the bank of the [riv- 
tions what report to make, and, if possi- ed]. A canoe was sent off, and returned 
ble, to find some spot of dry land. They without finding that we could pass. I 
found about half an acre, and marked the went in her myself, and sounded the \Va- 
trees from thence back to the camp, and ter; found it deep as to my neck. I re- 
made a very favorable report. turned with a design to have the men trans- 
Fortunately, the 15th happened to be ported on board the canoes to the Sug:u 
a warm, moist day for the season. The Camp, whieh I knew would spend the 
channel of the rh-er where we lay was whole day and ensuing night, as the ves- 
about 30 yards wide. A scaffold wa
 sels would pass slowly through the bushes. 
huilt on the opposite shore (which was The loss of so much time, to men half- 
a bout 3 feet under water), and our bag- starved, was a matter of consequence. I 
gage ferried across and put on it. OUT "ould have given now a great deal for 
horses swam across, and received their a day's provisions or for one of our horses. 
loads at the scaffold, by which time the I returned but slowly to the troops, giv- 
troops were also hrought across, and we ing myself time to think. On OUT arrival, 
began our march through the water. . .. all ran to hear what was the report. Ev- 
By evening we found ourselves en- ery eye was fixed on me. I unfortunately 
camped on a pretty height, in high spirits, spoke in a serious manner to one of the 
{'aeh party laughing at the other, in con- officers. The ",I1Ole were alarmed without 
sequence of something that had happened knowing what I said. I viewed their con- 
in the conrse of this ferrying business, as fusion for ahout one minute, whispererl 
they calle(l it. A little antic drummer af- to those near me to do as I did: imme- 
forded them great diversion by floatin
 diately put some water in my hand. 
on his drum, etc. An this was greatly en- poured on powder, blackened my face, 
couraged; and they really began to think gave the war-whoop, and marched into the 
themselves superior to other men. and that watH without saying a word. The party 
neither the rivers nor the seasons could gazed, and f{'lJ in, one after another, with- 
stop their progress. Tlwir whole conver- out saying a word, like a flock of sheep. 
sation now wa!'! eoncerning what they I ordered thof.:e near me to begin a favor- 
wouM 1'10 when tlJ('Y got about t1Ie pm'my. ite !'ong of theirs. It soon passed throngh 
TIJ('Y now began to view tl1(' main 'Vaha!'\h tlw line, and the whole went on <'1wer- 
as a creek, and marle no douht but such fully. I now intpnrlpd to lUlve tlH'111 tran
- 
men as tl1('v were eou1d find a wav to cross ported acrof.:S the rl('eppst part of the wa- 
it. They ;vol,md themselves up to such a h'r; but, when about waist dcep, one o{ 
18q - 



CLARK, GEORGE ROGERS 
the men informed me that he thought he son among us. The whole gave a ery of 
felt a path. We examined, and found it approbation, and on we went. This was 
so, and concluded that it kept on the high- the mOi;t trying of all the difficulties we 
est ground, which it did; and, by taking had experienced. I generally kept fifteen 
pains to follow it, we got to the Sugar or twenty of the strongest men next my- 
Camp without the least difficulty, where self, and judged from my own feelin
s 
there was about half an acre of dry what must be that of others. Getting 
ground, at least, not under water, where about the middle of the plain, the water 
we took up our lodging. The Frenchmen about mid-deep, I found myself sensibly 
that we had taken on the river appeared failing; and, as there were no trees nor 
to be uneasy at our situation. They beg- bushes for the men to support themselves 
ged that they might be permitted to go by, I feared that many of the most weak 
in the two canoes to town in the night. would be drowned. I ordered the canoes 
They said that they would bring from to make the land, discharge their loading, 
their own houses provisions, without a and play backward and forward with all 
possibility of any persons knowing it; diligence, and pick up the men; and, to 
that some of our men should go with encourage the party, sent some of the 
them as a surety of their good conduct: shongest men forward, with orders, when 
that it was impossible we could march they got to a certain distance, to pass the 
from that place till the water fell, for \yord back that the water was getting shal- 
the plain was too deep to march. Some low, and when getting near the woods to 
of the [officers 1] believed that it might cry out, "Land!" This stratagem had its 
be done. I would not suffer it. I never desired effect. The men, encouraged by it, 
could wen account for this piece of ob- exerted themselves almost beyond their 
stinacy, and give satisfactory reasons to ability; the weak holding by the stronger. 
myself or anybody else why I denied 9. . . . The water never got shallower, but 
proposition apparently so easy to exe- continued deepening. Getting to the 
cute and of so much advantage; but some- woods, where the men expected land, the 
thing seemed to ten me that it should water was up to my "houlders; but gain- 
not be done, and it was not done. ing the woods was of great con!'lequence. 
The most of the weather that we had All the low men and the weakly hung to 
on this march was moist and warm for the the trees, and floated on the old logs until 
season. This was the coldest night we they were taken off by the canoes. The 
had. The ice, in the morning. was from strong and tall got ashore and built fires. 
one-half to three-quarters of an inch :Many would reach the shore, and fall with 
thick near the shores and in still water. their bodies half in the water, not being 
The morning was the finest we had on our able to support themseh.es without it. 
march. A little after sunrise I lectured This was a delightful dry RpOt of ground 
the whole. 'Yhat I said to them I forget, of about ten acres. 'Ye soon found that 
hut it may be easily imagined by a per- the fires answered no purpose. but that 
son that could possess my affections for two strong men taking a weaker one by 
them at that time. I concluded bv in- the arms was the only way to recoYer him; 
forming them that passing the plain' that and, being a delightful day, it soòn did. 
was then in full view and reaching the Rut, fortunately. as if designed by Provi- 
opposite woods would put an end to dence, a canoe of Indian !'\qnaws and chil- 
their fatigue, that in a few hours they dren was coming up to town, and took 
would ha,-e a eight of their long-wish ed- through part of this plain as a nigh 
for object, and immediately stepped into way. It was diseovered hy our canoes 
the water without waiting for any reply. as' they were out after the men. They 
A huzza took plac{'. As we genera By gave chas{'. and took the Inllian canoe, 
marched through the water in a line. he- on board of which was near half a quar- 
fore the third E'cntered I halted. anll caned ter of a huffalo. some corn, tal1ow, ket- 
to l\Iajor Bowman, ordering him to fall tIt's. etc. This "as a grand prize, and was 
in th{' rear with twenty-five men, and inyaluahle. Broth was immediately made. 
put to death an
' man who refused to and served out to the most weakly with 
march, as we wibhed to have no such per- great care. !\Iost of the whole got a lit- 
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chief, the Tobacco's son, had but a few 
days before openly declared, in council 
with the British, that he was a brother 
and friend to the Big Knives. These 
were favorable circumstances; and, as 
there was but little probability of our re- 
maining until dark undiscovered, I de- 
termined to begin the career immediately, 
and wrote the following placard to the 
inhabitants: 


tIe; but a great many gave their part to 
the weakly, jocosely saying something 
cheering to their comrades. This little 
refreshment and fine weather by the after- 
noon gave new life to the whole. Crossing 
a narrow, deep lake in the canoes, and 
marching some distance, we came to a 
copse of timber called the \Varrior's Isl- 
and. We were now in full view of the 
fort and town, not a shrub between us, 
at about 2 miles' distance. Every man 
now feasted his eyes, and forgot that 
h(' had suffered anything, saying that all 
that had passed was owing to good policy 
and nothing but what a man could bear; 
and that a soldier had no right to think, 
etc.-passing from one extreme to another, 
which is common in such cases. It was 
now we had to display our abilities. The 
plain between us and the town was not 
a perfect level. The sunken grounds were 
covered with water full of ducks. We 
observed several men out on horseback, 
shooting them, within a half-mile of us, 
and sent out as many of our active young 
:Frenchmen to decoy and take one of these 
men prisoner in such a manner as not 
to alarm the others, which they did. 
The information we got from this person I bad various ideas on tIle supposed 
was similar to that which we got from results of this letter. I knew that it 
those we took on the river, except that could do us no damage, but that it would 
of the British having that evening com- cause the lukewarm to be decided, encour- 
pleted the wall of the fort, and that there age our friends, and astonish our enemies. 
were a good many Indians in town. . . . \Ve anxiously viewed this messenger 
Our situation was now truly critical- until he entered the town, and in a few 
no possibility of retreating in case of de- minutes could discover by our glasses some 
feat, and in full view of a town that stir in every street that we could pene- 
had, at this time, upward of 600 men trate into, and great numbers running or 
in it-troops, inhabitants, and Indians. riding out into the commons, we sup- 
The crew of the galley, though not fifty posed, to view us, which was the case. 
men, would have been now a reinforce- But what surprised us was that nothing 
ment of immense magnitude to our little had yet happened that had the appear- 
army (if I may so call it), but we would ance of the garrison being alarmed-no 
not think of them. We were now in the drum nor gun. "
e began to suppose that 
situation that I had labored to get our- the information we got from our prisoners 
selves in. The idea of being made prison- was false, and that the enemy already 
er was foreign to almost every man, as knew of us, and were prepared. . . . A 
they expected nothing but torture from little before sunset we moved, and dis- 
the savages, if they fell into their hands. played ourselves in full view of the town, 
Our fate was now to be determined, prob- crowds gazing at us. \Ye were plunging 
ably in a few hours. \Ve knew that noth- ourselves into certain destruction or suc- 
ing but the most daring conduct would cpss. There was no midway thought of. 
insure success. I knew that a number \Ye had but little to say to our men, ex- 
of the inhabitants wished us well, that Cf'pt inculcating an idea of the necf'ssity 
many were lukewarm to the interest of of obedience, etc. \Ve knew they did not 
either, and I also learned that the grand want encouraging, and that anything 
IS; 


.. To THE INHABITANTS OF POST VDlCE
XES: 
.. Gentlemen,-Being now within 2 miles 
of your village with my army, determined 
to take your fort this night, and not 
being willing to surprise you, I take this 
method to request such of you as are true 
citizens and willing to enjoy the liberty I 
bring you to remain still in your houses; and 
those, if any there be, that are friends to the 
King will instantly repair to the fort, and 
join the hair-buyer general, and fight like 
men. And if any such as do not go to the 
fort shall be discovered afterwards, they may 
depend on severe punishment. On the con- 
trary, those who are true friends to liberty 
may depend on being well treated; and I 
once more request them to keep out of the 
streets. For everyone I find in arms on my 
arrival I shall treat him as an enemy. 
.. (Signed) G. R. CLARK." 
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might be attempted with them that was tion, and took possession of the strongest 
possible for such a numbcr-perfectly part of the town. 
cool, under IH opcr subordination, pleased The firing now commenced on the fort, 
with the pro:';l'ed before them, llnd much but they did not believe it was an enemy 
attached to their oHkers. They all de- until one of their men was shot down 
dared that they were convinced that an through a port, as drunken Indians fre- 
implicit obedience to orders was the only quentl)' saluted the fort after night. The 
thing that would insure success, and hoped drums now soundcd. and the business 
that no nwre,y would be shown the person fairly commenced on both sides. Rein- 
that should violate them. Such language forcements were sent to the attack of the 
as this from soldiers to persons in our garrison, while other arrangements were 
station must haY<' been exceedingly agrce- making in town. . . . \\'e now found that 
able. \Ve mOYed on slowly in full view the garrison had known nothing of us; 
of the town; hut, as it was a point of that, having finished the fort that ev('fl- 
some consequence to us to make ourselves iug, they had amused thpmselves at differ. 
nppear as formidahlp, we, in leaving the ent games, and had just rctired before 
covert that we were in, marclll'd and my letter arrived, as it was near roll-call. 
countermarched in such a manner that The placard being made public, Inany 
we appeared numerous. In raising volun- of the inhabitants were afraid to show 
teers in the Illinois, every person that themselves out of the houses for fear of 
set about the business had a sct of colors gidng offence, and not one dare give in- 
given him, which they brought with them formation. Our friends ftew to the com- 
to the amount of tpn or twelve pairs. mons and other convenient places to view 
These were displayed to the best advan- the pleasing sight. This was observcd 
tage; and, as the low plain we marched from the garrison, and the reason asked, 
through was not a perfect level, but had but a satisfactory excuse was f.!inn; and, 
frequent risings in it 7 or 8 feet higher as a part of the town lay betwcen our 
than the common le"el (which was cov- line of march and the garrison, we could 
ered with ,vater), and as these risings not be seen by the sentinels on the walls. 
generally ran in an oblique direction to Capt. \V. Shannon and another being 
the town, we took the admntage of one some time before taken prisoners by one 
of them, marching through the water un- of their [scouting parties], and that even- 
del' it, which completely pre,.cnted our ing brought in, the party had discovered 
being numl)('rcd. nut our c010rs showed at the Sugar Camp SOme signs of us. 
considerably abo,'e the heights, as they They supposed it to be a party of ob- 
were fi
pd on long poles procured for the servation that intended to land on the 
purpose, and at a distance made no des- hpight some distance helow the town. 
picahle appearance; antI, as our young Captain Lamotte was sent to intcrcept 
Frenchmen had, while we lay on tIle \Var- them. It was at him the people said 
rior's Island, decoyed and taken several they were looking, when they were asked 
fowlf'rs with Ulf'ir horses, officers were the reaSOn of their unusual stir. Several 
mounted on thesp horses, and rode about, suspeeted persons had hccn taken to the 
more completely to deccive the pnemy. In garrison; among them was 
Ir. \Iosps 
this manner wi> moved, allll dirpctcd our Ifpnry. :Mrs. Henry wl"nt, under the pre- 
march in sueh a way as to suffer it to tpnce of carrying him provisions, and 
be dark bdore we had advan('pd more whispered him the news and what she had 
than half-way to the town. \Ye then seen. Mr. Henry conveyed it to the rest 
suddenly altered our direction, and crossed of his fellow-prisoners, which gave them 
pond"! where they could not ha,'e suspect- mueh pleasure, particularly Captain Helm, 
ed us, and at ahout pight o'clock 
aincd who amused himself very much during the 
the hC'ight., baek of the town. As there siege, and, I believe, did much damage. 
was yet no hostile appearance, we were .-\mmunition was scarce "ith us, as 
impaticnt to ha,-e the cau!'\c unriddled. the most of our stores had been put on 
Lif'utenant nayley was onlerpd. with four- board of the galley. Though her crew 
t[f'n mpn, to march and fire on the fort. was hut few, such a rpinfoT('ement to 
The m'lin l)ody moved in a different direc- us at this time would have heen invaluable 
1.:0-'"" 
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in many instances. But, fortunately, at ures of their cannon were frequently shut, 
the time of its being reported that the for our riflemen, finding the true direc- 
whole of the goods in the town were to tion of them, would pour in such volleys 
be taken for the King's use (for which when they were opened that the men 
the owners were to receive bills), Colonel ('ould not stand to the guns. Seven or 
Lcgras, Major Bosseron, and others had eight of thcm in a short time got cut 
buried the greatest part of their powder down. Our troops would frequently abuse 
and ball. This was immediately produced, t.he enemy, in order to aggravate them to 
and we found ourselves well supplied by open their ports and fire their cannon, 
tl10se gentlemen. that they might have the pleasure of 
The Tobacco's son, being in town with cutting them down with their rifles, fifty 
a number of warriors, immediately mus- of which, perhaps, would be levelled the 
tered them, and let us know that he moment the port flew open; and I be- 
wisbed to join us, saying that by the lieve that. if they had stood at their ar- 
morning he would have 100 men. He tillery, th
 greater part of them would 
rcceived for answer that we thanked him have been destroyed in the course of the 
for his friendly disposition; and, as we night, as the greater part of our men lay 
were sufficiently strong ourselves, we wish- within 30 yards of the walls, and in a 
ed him to desist, and that we would coun- few hours were covered equally to those 
sel on the subject in the morning; and, within the walls, and much more e
peri- 
as we knew that there were a number of enced in that mode of fighting. . .. Some- 
Indans in and near the town that were times an irregular fire, as hot as possi- 
our enemies, some confusion might happen ble, was kcpt up from different directions 
if our men should mix in the dark, but for a few minutes, and then only a con- 
hoped that we might be favored with his tinual scattcring fire at the ports as 
counsel and company during the night, usual; and a great noise and laughter 
which was agreeable to him. immediately commenced in diffprent part
 
The garrison was soon completely sur- of the town, by the reserved parties, as 
rounded, and the firing continued without if they llad only fired on the fort a fcw 
intermission (except about fifteen minutes minutes for amusement, and as if those 
a little before day) until about nine eontinuaHy firing at the fort were only 
o'clock the following morning. It was regularly relieved. Conduct similar to 
kept up by the whole of the troops, join- this kept the garrison constantly alarmed. 
ed by a few of the young men of the town, They did not know what moment they 
who got permission, except fifty men kept might be stormed or [blown up ?], as 
as a reserve. . . . I had made myself fully tlley could plainly discover that we had 
acquainted with the situation of the fort flung up some intrenchments across the 
and town and the parts relative to each. streets, and appeared to be frequently very 
The cannon of the garrison was on the busy under the bank of the river, which 
upper floors of strong block-houses at each was within 30 feet of the walls. The 
angle of the fort, 11 feet above the sur- situation of the magazine we knew well. 
face, and the ports so badly cut that many Captain Bowman began some works in 
of our troops lay under the fire of them order to blow it up, in case our artillery 
within 20 or 30 yards of the wans. They should arrive; but, as we knew that we 
did no damage, except to the buildings of were daily liable to be overpowered by 
the town, some of which they much shat- the numerous bands of Indians on the 
tered; and their musketry, in the dark, river, in case they had again joined the 
cmployed against woodsmen covered by enemy (the certainty of which we were 
houses, palings, ditches, the banks of the unacquaintcd with), we resolved to lose 
river, etc., was but of little avail, and no time, but to get the fort in our pos- 
did no injury to us except wounding a ReRsion as soon as possible. If the vessel 
man or two. As we could not afford to did not arrive before the enRuing night, 
lose men, great care was taken to preserve we resolved to undermine the fort, and 
them sufficiently covered, and to keep up fixed on t he spot and plan of executing 
a hot fire in order to intimidate the enemy this work, which we intended to commence 
as well as to destroy them. The embras- the next day. 
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The Indians of different tribes that 
were inimical had left the town and 
neighborhood. Captain Lamotte contin- 
ued to hover about it, in order, if pos- 
sible, to make his way good into the fort. 
Parties attempted in vain to surprise him. 
A few of his party were taken, one of 
"hich was '[aisonville, a famous Indian 
partisan. Two lads that captured him 
tipd him to a post in the street, and 
fought from behind him as a breastwork, 
supposing that the enemy would not fire 
at them for fear of killing him, as he 
would alarm them by his voice. The lads 
were ordercd, by an officer who discover- 
ed them at their amusement, to untie 
their prisoncr, and take 11Ïm off to the 
guard, which thcy did, but were so in- 
human as to take part of his scalp on 
the way. There happened to him no other 
damage. As almost the whole of the 
persons who were most active in the de- 
partment of Detroit were either in the 
fort or with Captain Lamotte, I got ex- 
trcmely uneasy for fear that he would 
not fall into our power, knowing that 
he would go off, if he could not get into 
the fort in the course of the night. Find- 
ing that, without some unforeseen acci- 
dent, the fort must inevitably be ours, 
and that a reinforcement of twenty men, 
although considerable to them, would not 
be of great moment to us in the present 
situation of affairs, and knowing that we 
IlRd weakened them by killing or wounding 
many of their gunners, after some deliber- 
ation, we concluded to risk the reinforce- 
ment in preference of his going again 
among the Indians. The garrison had at 
least a month's provisions; and, if they 
could hold out, in the course of that time 
he might do us much damage. A little 
before day the troops were withdrawn 
from their positions about the fort, except 
fi . .. SIR.-In order to f;ave yourself from the 
a few parties of observation, and the rmg Impending storm that now threatens you, I 
totally ceased. Orders were given. in case order you Immediately to surrender yourself. 
of Lamotte's approach, not to alarm or with all your garrison, stores. etc. For, If 
fire on him without a certainty of killing I am obliged to storm. you may depend on 
such treatment as Is justly due to a mur- 
or taking the whole. In less than a quar- derer. Beware of destroying stores of any 
ter of an hour, he passed within 10 feet kind or any papers or letters that are In your 
of an officer and a party that lay conceal- possession. or hurting one house In town; 
ed. J.add('rs were flung over to them; and, for. by Heavens! If you do, there shall be no 
mercy shown you. 
as they mounted them. our party shouted. .. (Signed) 
)[any of them fell from the top of the 
wall
-some within, and others back; The "British commandant imme(Uf\tC'ly 
hut, as they wcre not flred on, they all rC'turncd the following answer; 
laO 


got over, much to the joy of their friends. 
But, on considering the matter, they must 
have been convinced that it was a scheme 
of ours to let them in, and that we were 
so strong as to care but little about them 
or the manner of their getting into the 
garrison. . . . The firing immediately com- 
menced on both sides with double vigor; 
and I believe that more noisc could not 
have been made by the same number of 
men. Their shouts could not be heard 
for the fire-arms; but a continual blaze 
was kept around the garrison, without 
much being done, until about daybreak, 
whcn our troops were drawn off to posts 
prepared for them, about GO or 70 ;yards 
from the fort. A loop-hole thcn could 
scarcely be darkened but a riflc-ball would 
pass through it. To have stood to their 
cannon would have destroyed thcir mcn, 
without a probability of doing much ser- 
vice. Our situation was nearly similar. 
It would have been imprudent in either 
party to have wasted their men, without 
some decisive stroke required it. 
Tlms the attack continued until about 
nine o'clock on the morning of the 24th. 
Learning that the two prisoners they had 
Lrought in the day before had a consider- 
able number of letters with them, I sup- 
posed it an express that we expected 
about this time, which I knew to be of the 
greatest moment to us, as we had not re- 
ceived one since our arrival in the coun- 
try; and, not being fully acquainted with 
the character of our enemy, we were doubt- 
ful that those papers might be destroy- 
('d, to prevent which I sent a flag [with a 
letter] demanding the garrison. 
The following is a copy of the letter 
which was addressed by Colonel Clark 
to Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton on this 
occasion: 


G. n. CLARK." 
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.. Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton begs leave 
to acquaint Colonel Clark that he and his 
garrison are not disposed to be awed Into 
any action unworthy British subjects." 
The firing then-sa)'s Clark-com- 
menced warmly for a considerable time; 
and we were obliged to be careful in pre- 
venting our men from exposing themselves 
too much, as they were now much ani- 
mated, having been refreshed during the 
flag. They frequently mentioned their 
wishes to storm the place, and put an end 
to the business at once. . . . The firing 
was heavy through every crack that could 
be discovered in any part of the fort. 
Several of the garrison got wounded, and 
no possibility of standing near the em- 
hrasures. Towards the evening a flag a p- 
peared with the following proposals: 
.. Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton proposes 
to Colonel Clark a truce for three days, dur- 
Ing which time he promises there shall be no 
defensIve works carried on In the garrison, 
on condition that Colonel Clark shall observe, 
on his pal.t, a like cessation of any defensive 
work-that is, he wishes to confer with 
Colonel Clark as soon as can be, and promises 
that whatever may pass between them two 
and another person mutually agreed upon to 
be present shall remain secret till matters 
be finished, as he wIshes that, whatever the 
result of the conference may be, it may tend 
to the honor and credit of each party. If 
Colonel Clark makes a difficulty of coming 
into the fort, Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton 
will speak to him by the gate. 
.. (Signed) HEXRY rrA)IILTO
. 
" February 24th, 1779." 
I was at a great loss to conceive what 
reason Lieutenant - Governor Hamilton 
could have for wishing a truce of three 
days on such terms as he proposed. Num- 
bers said it was a scheme to get me into 
their possession. I had a different opin- 
ion and no idea of his possessing such 
sf'lltiments, as an act of that kind would 
infallibly ruin him. Although we had 
the greatest reason to expect a reinforce- 
ment in less tl1an three davs, that would 
at once put an end to the ;iege, I yet did 
not think it prudent to agree to the pro- 
posals, and sent the following answer: 
.. Colonel Clark's compliments to Lleuten- 
ant-Gnvernor Hamilton, and begs leave to fn- 
{ol.m him that he will not agl'ee to any terms 
other than 
Ir. Hamllton.s surrendering him- 
self and garrison prIsoners at discretIon. If 

Ir. Hamilton is desirous of a conference with 
Colonel Clark, he wlII meet him at the church 
with Captain Helm. 
.. (Signed) 
.. February 24th, 1779." 


We met at the church, about 80 yards 
from the fort, Lieutenant-Governor Ham- 
ilton, Major Hay, superintendent of Ind- 
ian affairs, Captain Helm, their prisoner, 

Iajor Bowman, and myself. The confer- 
ence began. Hamilton produced terms of 
capitulation, signed, that contained vari- 
ous articles, one of which was that the 
garrison should be surrendered on their 
being permitted to go to Pensacola on 
parole. After deliberating on every ar- 
ticle, I rejected the whole. He then 
wished that I would make some proposi- 
tion. I told him that I had no other to 
make than what I had already made- 
tha t of his surrendering as prisoners at 
discretion. 1 said that his troops had 
behaved with spirit; that they could not 
suppose that they would be worse treated 
in consequence of it; that, if he chose to 
comply with the demand, though hard. 
perha.ps the sooner the better; that it 
was in vain to make any proposition to 
me: that he, by this time, must be sensible 
that the garrison would fall; that both 
of us must [view?] all blood spilt for the 
future by the garrison as murder; that 
my troops were already impatient, amI 
called aloud for permission to tear down 
and storm the fort. If such a step was 
taken, many, of course, would be cut 
down; and the result of an enraged body 
of woodsmen breaking in must be obvious 
to him. It would be out of the power of 
an American officer to save a single man. 
Various altercation took place for a con- 
siderable time. Captain Helm attempted 
to moderate our fixed determination. I 
told him he was a British prisoner; and 
it was doubtful whether or not he could. 
with propriety, speak on the subject. 
Hamilton then said that Captain H
lm 
was from that moment liberated, and 
might use his pleasure. I informed the 
captain that I would not receive him on 
such terms; that he must return to thl" 
garrison. and await his fate. I then told 
Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton that hostil- 
ities should not commence until five min- 
utes after the drums gave the alarm. 'Ve 
took our leave, and parted but a few 
steps, when Hamilton stopped, and po- 
litelv asked me if I would be so kind 
as tOo give him my reasons for refusing 
the garrison any other terms than those 
I had offered. I told him I had no ob. 
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jcetions in glnng him my real reasons, 
which wcre simply these: that I knew the 
greater part of the principal Indian par- 
thmns of Dctroit were with him; that 
I wantcd an e,-cu!;e to put them to dcath 
or otherwise tn'at thcm as I thought 
proper; tha t the cries of the widows and 
the fathcrJess on the frontiers, which thev 
had occasioned, now rf'quirf'ù their blood 
ÍJ-om my hand; and that I did not choose 
to be so timorous as to disobey the abso- 
Jute commands of their authority, which 
J Jooked upon to be next to divine; that 
I would rather Jose fifty men than not 
to f'mpower myself to exccute this piece of 
husiness with propriety; that, if he choc;e 
to risk the massacre of his garrison for 
t1wir sakf's, it was his own pleasure; and 
that I might, perhaps, take it into my 
hcad to fiend for some of those widows 
to see it executed. Major Hay paying 
grcat attention, I had observed a kind 
oi distrust in his countenance, which in a 
great measure influenced my conversa- 
tion during this time. On my concluding, 
"Pray. sir," said he, "who is it that you 
cn n Indian padisans!" "Sir," I replied, 
"I takc )[ajor Hay to be one of the prin- 
cipa1." I never saw a man in the moment 
of execution so struck as he appeared to 
hc, pale and trembling. scarcely able to 
stand. Hamilton blushed, and, I ob- 
served, was much affected at his behavior. 
Major Rowman's countenance sufficiently 
explained 11is disdain for the one and his 
sorrow for the other. . . . Some moments 
f'lapscd without a word passing on either 
side. From that moment my resolutions 
('hanged respecting Hamilton's situation. I 
told him that we would rcturn to onr re- 
spective posts; that I would reconsider 
the matter, and let him know tlH' result. 
Xo offensive measures should he taken in 
the mcan time. Agreed to; and we partcd. 
What had passed being made known to 
our officers, it was agreed that we should 
moderate our resolutions. 
In the cmtr!'Ie of the afternoon of thp 
24th the following ftrtic1es were signcd, 
and the garrison capitulat
d: 


.. T. T.teutenant-r.overnor Hamilton engages 
to delIver to ('oIoneI ('lark Fort RackvlIIe, as 
It Is at present, with all the Rtores. etc. 
.. I I. The garrison are to delIver thpmspIves 
n!': prh'1Oners of war, and march out wIth theIr 
arms and accoutrements, etc. 
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.. III. Tbe garrIson to be delIvered up at 
ten o.cIock to-morrow. 
.. IV. Three days' time to be allowed the 
ganll50n to settle theIr accounts wltb the In- 
bnbllants and h'aders of tbls place. 
.. V. The officers of the garrison to be al- 
lowed their necel5sary baggage, etc. 
.. Signed at 1'ost St. Vincent [Vlncennes] 

4th of Febl"l1Rry, 1779. ' 
.. Agreed for the following reasons: the 
r
moteness from succor; the state and quan- 
tity of provlHlons, etc.; unanimity of officcrs 
and men In Its expedIency; the honorable 
terms allowed; and, lastly, tbe confidence In 
a generous enemy. 
.. (Signed) IIESRY HA'IILTON 
.. Lieut.-Gov. and Superintcnde,:t." 
The business being now nearly at an 
end, troops were posted in scnral strong 
houses around the garrison and patrollf'd 
during the night to prevent any deception 
that might be attcmpted. The remainùf'r 
on duty lay on their anllS, and for the 
first time for many days past got some 
rest. . . . During the siege, I got only 
one man wounded. Not being able to lose 
many, I made them secure themselves 
well. Seven were badly wounded in the 
fort through ports. . .. Almost every 
man had conceived a favorable opinion of 
Lieutenant-Governor IIamilton-I believe 
what affected myself made somc impres- 
sion on the whole; and I was happy to 
find that he never deviated, while he 
stayed with us, from that dignity of con- 
duct that became an officer in his situ- 
ation. The morning of the 25th approach- 
ing, arrangements were made for receiving 
the garrison [which consisted of sevcnty- 
nine men], and about tcn o'clock it was 
delivcred in form; and everything was im- 
mr-diatelyarranged to the best ad,"antage. 
Clark, JOHN RULI.OCK, miJitary officer; 
born in Madison county, Ky., April 17, 
1802; went to 
nssouri in 1818; admitted 
to the bar in ] R2t: commaßllf'd a regiment 
in the Black Hawk \Yar in IR32; and sub- 
s('qucntly lcd thp force which drove the 
Mormons out of 
nssouri. In 18;)7--(j1 hc 
was a Democratic memher of Congress. 

\t the bcginning of the Civil \Yar he join- 
ed the Confederate army; was madc a 
hrigadier - general: and commanded the 
'Missouri troops till seriou
ly wounded in 
August, lRßl. During thc rcmainder of 
the war he \Vas a mcmher of the Conf('d- 
erate Congre!'\s, and at thc conclu!'!ion of 
hostilities resumed 
aw practi('(' at Fay- 
ette, 1\10., where he died, Oct. 29, lRRfi. 
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Clark, THO},tAS, author; born in Lan- 
caster, Pa., in 1787; educated at St. 
Mary's College, in Baltimore; made an 
assistant topographical engineer, with the 
rank of captain, April 1, 1813; served 
in the War of 1812-15, in building de- 
fences on the Delaware River; and after 
the war devoted himself to literature. His 
þublications include Nat'al History of the 
United States from the Commencement of 
the Revolutionary War; and Sketches of 
the Nawl History of the United States. 
He died in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1860. 
Clark, 'YILLIAM, military officer; born 
in Yirginia, Aug. 1, 1770; removed to 
what is now Louisville, Ky., in 1784. He 
was appointed an ensign in the army 
in 1788; promoted lieutenant of infan- 
try in 1792; and appointed a mem- 
ber of Captain Lewis's expedition to the 
mouth of the Columbia River in 1804. 
The success of the expedition was largely 
due to his knowledge of Indian habits. 
Afterwal'ds he was made brigadier-gen- 
eral for the Territory of upper Louisiana; 
in 1813-21 was governor of the 
Iississippi 
Terri tory; and in 1822-38 superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs in St. Louis. He 
died in St. Louis, 
Io., Sept. 1, 1838. 
Ree CLARK, GEORGE ROGERS; LEWIS, l\IERI- 
WETHER. 
Clarke, SIR ALURED, military officer; 
horn in 1745; joined the British army in 
17G5; carne to America, and during the 
Revolutionary 'Var was lieutenant-colo- 
nel of the 7th Foot. When the British 
took Savannah, Ga., he was placed in com- 
mand of the city, and by the strict dis- 
cipline of his troops and his courtesy to 
the inhabitants won their good wiH. He 
diC'd in September, 1832. 
Clarke, ELIJAH, military officer; born 
in North Carolina; went to Georgia in 
1774. where he became a captain in 1776, 
and fought both British and Indians on 
the frontiers. He was an active leader 
in the war for independence, and was 
largely instrumental in the capture of 
Augusta, Ga., in li81. He fought many 
battles and made several treaties with the 
Indians; but in li!H he was accused of 
a design to establish an indppendent gov- 
ernment among the Creeks, where he had 
sdtled in violation of law. He died in 
Wilkes county, Ga., Dec. I:>, 1799. 
Clarke, GEoRnE, colonial governor; born 
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in England; came to America during the 
reign of Queen Anne; and settled in New 
York. 'Yhen Governor Cosby died he was 
proclaimed governor pro tem. by the coun- 
cil, and later was commissioned lieuten- 
ant-governor by the British government. 
He died in Chester, England, in 17G3. 
Clarke, JAMES FREE},IAN, author-clergy- 
man; born in Hanover, N. H., April 4, 
18] 0; graduated at Harvard College in 
1829, and at Cambridge Divinity School 
in 1833. His publications relating to the 
United States include History of the Gam- 
1"fti9n of 1812, and Defence of General 
William Hull for the Surrender of De- 
troit
. and Anti-Slavery Days. He died 
in Jamaica Plains, 1\Iass., June 8, 1888. 
Clarke, or Clerke, JERE1.IY, one of the 
settlers of Newport, R. I., in IG39; became 
constable of the new plantation in IG40, 
and treasurer in IG47. He was elected 
as an assistant to the president in 1648, 
and when the president-elect, \Villiam Cod- 
dington, failed to enter upon his office 
and to answer certain accusations brought 
against him, Clarke, who was a repub- 
lican, was chosen by the assembly as pres- 
ident-regent, and sernd as such till the 
following May. 
Clarke, JOHN, clergyman; born in Bed- 
fordshire, England, Oct. 8, lG09 j emi- 
grated to Boston in lG37, but, espousing 
the cause of ANNE HUTCHINSON (q. v.), 
and claiming full toleration in religious 
belief, he was obliged to flee. He was wel- 
comed to Providence by Roger Williams. 
He was one of the company who gained 
Rhode Island from the Indians, and began 
a settlement at Pocasset in lG38. A preach- 
er of the Gospel, he founded, at Newport 
( ] GG4), the second Baptist church in 
America. He was treasurer of the colony 
in lG49. 1\Ir. Clarke was persecuted while 
visiting friends in Massachusett<;, and 
driven out of the colony. He accompanied 
Williams to England in lGãl as agent for 
the colony, where he remained nearly 
twelve years, and returned (16G3) with a 
second charter for Rhode Island. He 
resumed his pastorate at Newport, where 
for thrce successive years he was deputy- 
governor of the colony. His publications 
include III XClI"S from Nell' Enrlland; or a 
YarratÎvc of "^
ew England's P('rsccution. 
H(' diptl in :Newport, R. 1., April 20, 1676. 
Clarke, HICIIARD H., lawyer; born in 
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Washington, D. C., July 3, 1827; grad- 
uated at l
eorgetown College, 1847; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1848. lIe is the au- 
thor of an illustrated History of the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States, etc. 
Clarke, ROBERT, publisher; born in 
Scotland, 
Ia'y I, 1829; settled in Cincin- 
nati, 0., in 1840. He edited Col. George 
RO!J('rs Clar/.-e's Campaign in the Illinois 
in lìì8-ì9; Captain James Smith's Cap- 
tivity, and Pioneer Biographies. He is the 
author of The Prehistoric Remains 'Lchich 
'Lcere found on the Site of the City of 
Cincinnati, 'Leith a Tïndication of the Cin- 
cinnati Tablet. He died in Cincinnati, 
Aug. 6, 1899. 
Clarke, SA
IUEr., clerg
"man; born in 
'Varwickshire, England, in If)!)!). He was 
the author of A. True and Faithful Ac- 
count of the Four Chiefest Plantations 
of the English in America; and N ('w De- 
scription of the lrorld, etc. He died in 
1 (ì8
. 
Clarke, TIIO
IAS CURTIS, engineer; horn 
in K('wton, 1\Iass., in 18
7; graduated at 
Harvard in 1848; specialist in bridge and 
milroad engineering. He died in Kew 
York City, June I:>, IDOL 
Clarke, \V ALTER, colonial governor; 
deputy-governor of Rhode Island in lü75- 
67; governor in 1676-79; deputy in 
1679-86; and then governor again. In 
1687 he was compelled to surrender the 
government into the hands of the royal 
gO\"ernor who had been commissioned in 
England; and in 1688 became a member of 
the governor's council under the new com- 
mission. In 1696, eight years after the 
overthrow of the rOJ"al governor, he was 
again elected governor, but after two years 
r{'signed. 
Clay, CASSIUS :MARCELLUS, diplomatist; 
born in l\IadiHon county, Ky., Oct. 19, 
1810; son of Green Clay; was graduated 
at Yale College in 1832. He became a law- 
yer; was a member of the Kentucky legis- 
lature in 1835, 1837, and 1840. In June, 
1845, he issued, at Lexington, Ky., the 
first number of the True American, a 
weekly anti-slavery paper. In August his 
press was seized by a mob, after which grated to Kentucky, where he became a 
it was printed in Cincinnati and publish- burgeon, and laid the foundation of a fort- 
ed at Lexington, and afterwards at Louis- nne. He represented the Kentucky dis- 
ville. I\Ir. Clay was a captain in the war trict in the Virginia legi"lature, and wa
 
with l\Ie-xico, anò was made prisoner in a member of the Virginia eonvpntion that 
January, 1847. In 186
 he was appoint('(l ratifkd tll(' national ('on<;titlltion. 11(' 
I') t 


major-g{'neral, and was rnited States min- 
ister to Hussia from 11'Hi:
 to 18(j!). lIe 
died in White Hall, KJ'., July 22, 1:103. 
Clay, CLE:
IE:'iT C'LAInOH:'iE, Jaw
'er; 
born in Huntsville, Ala., in 18ì9; grad- 
uated at the University of Alabama in 
183:>; admitted to the bar in 1840; elected 
"United States Senator in 1853 and 18.3!); 
was expelled in 18(H; and elected to the 
Confederate Senate. In 1864 he "as a 
secret Confederate agent to Canada, .;tnt! 
participated in laying the plans fOl the 
raids on the northern border. At the 
close of the wal', hearing that a reward 
was offered for his capture, he surrender- 
ed himself, and was a prisoner with Jef- 
ferson Da vis in Fort 1\I0nroe; was released 
in 1866; and resumed the practice of law 
at Huntsville, Ala., where he died, Jan. 
3, ] 88
. 
Clay, GREEN, military officer; horn in 
Powhatan county, Va., Aug. H. ) 7;;7. 
Before he was twenty J"ears old Ilf' em i- 
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also assi
.ted in framing the Kentucky (q. v.); and, being left in command of 
constitution in 179!). :Mr. Clay served that post, he defended it against an at- 
long in the Kentucky legislature. In the tack by British and Indians under Gen- 
spring of 1813 he led 3,000 Kentucky vol- eral Proctor and Tecumseh. He died in 
unteers to the relief of FORT :MEIGS Kentucky, Oct. 31, 1826. 
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Representatives. Mr. Clay was Secretary 
of State in the cabinet of John Quincy 
Adams (1825-29), and again a member 
of the "l'"nited States Senate from 1831 till 
1842. He was twice defeated as a candi- 
date for the Presidency (1832 and 1844) ; 
and was in the Senate for the last time 
from 1849 till 1852, taking a leading part 
in the compromise measures of 1830, as 
he did in those of 1832. )11'. Clay did 
much by his eloquence to arouse a war 
spirit against Great Britain in 1812; and 
his efforts were effective in securing an 
acknowledgment of the independence of 
the Spanish colonies in South America. 
He always advocated the thoroughly 
American policy of President Monroe in 
excluding European influence on this con- 
tinent. He died in Washington, D. C., 
June 29, 1852. 
The secret history of Clay's Compromise 
DiU in 1832, which quieted rampant nulli- 
fication, seems to be as follows: 1\11'. Cal- 
houn, as leader of the nullifiers, had pro- 
('peded to the verge of treason in his oppo- 
<;ition to the national government, and 
President Jackson had threatened him 
wi th arrest if he moved another step for- 
ward. Knowing the firmness and decision 
of the President, he dared not take the 
fatal step. He could not recede, or even 
stand still, without compromising his 
diameter with his political fripnds. In 
thi
 extremity a mutual friend arranged 
with Clay to propose a measure whieh 
would !"oatisfy both siùes amI save the 
Ilc('k and reputation of Calhoun. In dis- 
cussing the mattf'r in the Senate, the lat- 
ter earnpstly disclaimed any hostile feel- 
ings towards the {Tnion on the part of 
South Carolina. He declared that the 
State authorities looked only to a judicial 
,erdict on the question, until the con- 
centration of United States troop<i at 
r\" to treat for pea('e with t;reat Britain, Charleston and Augusta (by order of 
and afterwards. in Congn>ss, was five the President) compelled them to make 
times elected Speaker of the House of provision to defend themselves. Clay's 
195 


Clay, HENRY, statesman; born in Han- 
over county, Va., April 12, 1777; received 
the rudiments of education in a log-cabin 
school - house; labored on a farm until 
he was fifteen years of age, when he enter- 
ed the office of the High Court of Chan- 
cery, in Richmond, at which time his 
mother, who had married a second time, 
emigrated to Kentucky. He studied law 
under the direction of Chancellor \Vythe, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1797, when 
he opened a law-office in Lexington, Ky., 
where he obtained an extensive practice. 
In 1803 he was elected to the Kentucky 
l(.gislature, and was speaker in 1807-8. 
He became United States Senator in 1808, 
and member of Congress and Speaker in 
1811-14. In 1814: he was a commission- 
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Our country now e\.tends from the 
northern provinces of Great Britain to 
the Rio Grande and the Gulf of l\[Hico 
on one side, and from the A\tlantic OcC'an 
to the Pacific on the other side-the 
largest extent of tcrritory under any gov- 
Sir, this rnion is threatened with ernment that exists on the face of the 
subversion. I want, 
Ir. })resident, to earth, with only two f:>oIitary exceptions. 
Our tonnage, from 
being nothing, has 
risen in magnitude 
and amount 1'0 as to 
rival that of the na- 
tion who has been 
proudly characteri7cd 
.. the mistress of the 
ocean." \\TC have 
gone through many 
wars-wars, too, with 
t he very na tion from 
whom we broke off in 
1776, as weak and 
feeble colonics. and 
assertcd our indepen- 
dence as a memher of 
the family of nations. 
And. sir, we l'ame out 
of that struggle, un- 
equal as it was-ann- 
cd as she was at all 
points, in consC'quence 
of the habits and nat- 
ure of our country 
and its in
titutioll
- 
we came, J :-.ay, out of 
that war without any 
loss of honor what- 
ever - we emerged 
from it gloriously. 
take a very rapid glance at tIle course Tn every Indian war-and we 11l1\'e 
of public mC'a
ures in this Cnion pres- heen engaged in many of t1lC'm--our ar- 
ently. I want, however, before I do mif>s have triumphed; and, \\ ithout speak- 
that, to ask the :':enate to look hack upon ing at all as to the causes of the recent 
the career whieh this country has run war with l\[exil'f), whether it was right 
since the adoption of this Constitution or wrong, and abstaining from any C",.- 
down to the pre
ent day. \Yas there pres!-'ion of opinion as to the justi('e or 
ever a nation upon whieh thf' 
un of propriet
. of the war, \\ hcn onee COIII- 
heaven has shone that has e
hihited so mencf>d all must admit that, with respect 
much of prosperity! At th(' eomm('nC'e- to th(' ga1Jantry of our armies, the glOl'y 
ment of this governmC'nt our population of our triumphs, there i
 no page or pages 
amounted to about 4.000.000; it has now of history which ref'Ords more brilliant 
reached upward of 20.000,000. Our ter- successes. \\ïth respect to one command- 
ritory was limited chiefly and principal1y er of an important portion of our army, I 
to the border upon the Atlantic Ocean. need sa
' nothing here; no praise is neces- 
and that which includes the sout1\f'rn saQ'in behalf of one who has been elevated 

hon'F of the interior lakes of our country. hJ' the \oice of his country to the highest 
}!J6 
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compromise only postponed civil war a 
little less than thirty J'ears. 
The Oonsequences of Sccession.-On Feb. 
G, 1850, Senator Clay delivered the follow- 
ing speech in the Senate chamber: 
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station she could place him in, mainly wars of Europe; Jay's treaty, the alien 
on account of his glorious military ca- and sedition laws, and war with France. 
reer. And of another, less fortunate in I do not say, sir, that these, the leading 
many respects than some other military and prominent measures which were 
commanders, I must take the opportu- adopted during the administrations of 
nity of saying that, for skill, for science, Washington and the elder Adams, were 
fOl" strategy, for ability and daring fight- carried exclusively by Northern counsels- 
ir,g, for chivalry of individuals and of they could not have been-Lut mainly by 
masses, that portion of the A_merican the ascendency which 1'orthern counsels 
army which was conducted by the gaI1ant had obtained in the affairs of the nation. 
Scott, as the chief commander, stands un- So, sir, of the later period-for the last 
rimned either by the deeds of Cortez him- fifty years. 
self, or of those of any other commander I do not mean to say that Southern 
in ancient or modern times. counsels alone have carried the measures 
Sir, our prosperity is unbounded-nay, which I am about to enumerate. I know 
l\f r. President, I sometimes fear that it they could not have exclusively carried 
is in the wantonness of that prospeI'ity them, but I say that they have been car- 
that lllany of the threatening ills of the ried by their preponderating influence, 
moment have ariHen. \Yild and erratic with the co-operation, it is true-the 
schemes have "prung up throughout the large co-operation, in some instances-of 
whole country, some of which have even the Northern section of the Cnion. And 
found their way into legislative halls; what are those measures? During that 
and there is a restlessness existing among fifty years, or nearly that period, in which 
us which I fear will require the chastise- Douthern counsels have preponderated the 
ment of Heaven to bring us back to a embargo and commercial restrictions of 
sense of the immeasurable benefits and non-intercourse and non-importation were 
blessings which have been bestowed upon imposed, war with Great Britain, the 
us by Providence. At this moment-with Dank of the United States overthrown, 
the exception of here and there a particu- protection enlarged and extended to do- 
lar depal"tment in the manufacturing busi- mestic manufactures-I allude to the 
ness of the country-all is pl"Osperity and paHsage of the act of 1815 or 1816- 
peace, and the nation is rich and power- the Bank of the United States re-establish- 
fuJ. Our country has grown to a magni- ed, the same bank put down, re-establish- 
tude, to a power and greatness, such as ed by Southern counsels and put down 
to command the respect, if it does not by Southern counsels, Louisiana acquired, 
awe the apprehensions, of the powers Florida bought, Texas annexed, war with 
of the earth with whom we come in 
Iexico, California and other territories 
contact. 
cquired from 
Iexico by conquest and 
Hir, do I df'pict with colors too lively purchase, protection superseded and free 
the prosperity which has resulted to us trade established, Indians remond west 
from the operations of this Union? Have of the :Mississippi, and fifteen new Statf's 
I exaggerated in any particular her power, admitted into the rnion. It is very pos- 
her prosperity, or her greatness? And sible, sir, that in this enumeration I may 
now, sir, let me go a little into detail have omitted some of the important meas- 
with respect to sway in the councils of ures which have been adopted during 
the nation, whether from the North or this later period of time-the last fifty 
the South, during the sixty years of years-but these I believe to be the most 
unparalleled prospf'l'ity that we have en- prominent ones. 
joyed. During the first twelve years of Now, !'Iir, I do not deduce from tlIe 
the administration of the government enumeration of the measures adopted by 
1\orthern counsels rather prevailed: and the one side or the other any just cause 
out of them sprang the Rank of the of reproach either upon one side or the 
linited States. the assumption of the State other; though one side or the other has 
debts, bounties to the fisheries, protec- predominated in the two periods to which 
tion to our domestic manufactures-I al- I have referred. These measnres were, to 
lude to the act of 178f1-neutrality in HIe !'lay the least, the joint work of both par- 
I!)7 
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ties, and neither of them have any just where slavery exists, has been introduced; 
cause to reproach the other. But, sir, 1 I,ouisiana, or all the most valuable pal t 
must say, in all kindness and sincerit,y, of that State--for a1though there is a 
that least of all ought the South to re- large extent of territory north of the 
proach the Korth, when we look at the line 36 0 30', in point of intrinsic value 
long list of measures which, under her and importance, I would not give the 
f>way in the counsels of the nation, have single State of Louisiana for the whole 
bf'en adopted; when we reflect that even of it-all Louisiana, I say, with the f',,{- 
opposite doctrines have been from time to ception of that which lies north of 3(j0 
time ad,'anced by her; that the establish- 30', including Oregon, to which we obtain 
ment of the Bank of the United States, title mainlJ' on the ground of its being a 
whieh was done under the administra- p
1 rt of the acquisition of Louisiana; all 
tion of 1\11'. :Madison, met with the co- 1\'''{as; all the territories which have been 
operation of the South-I do not say the acquired by the government of the United 
whole South-I do not, when I speak of States during its sixty years' operation, 
the South or the North, speak of the en- have been slave territories, the theatre of 
tire South or the entire North; I speak !"olavery with the exception that I have 
of the prominent and larger proportions nwntioned of that lying north of the 
of Southern and K orthern men. It was line 3G o 30'. 
during 1\11'. Madison's administration that And here, in the case of a war made 
the Dank of the United States was estab- essentially by the South-growing out of 
lished. My friend, whose sickness- the annexation of Texas, which was a 
which 1 veQ- much deplore--prevents us measure proposed by the South in the 
from having his attendance upon this oc- councils of the country, and which led to 
casion (1\11'. Calhoun), was the chairman the war with Mcxieo--I do not say all 
of the committee, and carried the meas- of the South, but the major portion of the 
11re through Congress. I voted for it Suuth pressed the annexation of Texas 
with an my heart. Although I had been upon the country-that mea <;ure. as I 
instrumental with other Soutlw}'n votes ha,'e 8aid, ]('d to the war with 
Il',-ico. 
in putting do" n the Rank of the Pnited amI the war with ::\Ie,-ico led to the :1C- 
States, I changed my opinion and l'O- qllisition of those tcrritorie:-3 which now 
operated in the establishment of the bank constitute the bone of contention between 
of 1816. The same bank was again put the different members of the confederacy. 
down by the Southern counsels, with Anù now, sir, for the fir
t time after the 
Genera] Jackson at their head, at a later three great acqui:-3itions of Texas, Florida, 
period. Again, with respect to the policy alld Louisiana have b('en made and have 
of protection. The South in 181;)-1 redounded to the benefit of the South- 
mean the prominent Southern men, the now, for the first time, "hen these terri- 
lamented Lowndes, 
Ir. Calhoun, and tories are attempted to be introdueed 
olhers-unitf'd in extending a certain without the institution of sl:n-ery, 1 put it 
measure of pr0tection to domestic manu- to the hearts of mJ' countrymen of the 
factures as well as the Korth. f\outh, if it is right to press matters to the 
\Ve find a few years afterwards the disastrous f'onsequf'nces which have bl'f'll 
South inteTposin
 most serious objection indicated no longer ago than this very 
to this policy, anù one member of the morning. on the occasion of the presenta- 
South threatf'ning on that occasion a tion of certain resolutions enn extending 
dis!'olntion of the L"nion or s('paration. to a dis!'olution of the Union. 1\Ir. Presi- 
1\ow, sir, let l1S take another yiew of the dent, J cannot believe it. 
(luestion-and I would remflrk that an Such is the l
nion and such arc the 
the"le views are hrought forward not in a glorious fruits which arc now threatened 
spirit of reproach but of conciliation-not with subversion and de'itruction. \Yell, 
to provoke, or exasperate, but to quiet, sir, the first qu('stion which naturally 
to produce harmony and repose if possible. arises, is, supposing thp Lnion to be dis- 
What have been the territorial acquisi- solved for any of the causes or grievances 
tions madf' bv this country, nnd to what which are complained of. how far wiII 
interesb. ha 
.e tl\('y conduced? Floriùa dÏ!..,.olution furnish a remt'd
T for those 
IDS 
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grievances which are complained of, how independent of each other-foreign coun- 
far wiII dissolution furnish a remedy for tries - and slaves escaping from the 
these grievances 
 If the "Cnion is to be United States to Canada. There would be 
dissolved for any existing cause, it wiII no right of extradition, no right to de- 
be because slaverv is interdicted or not mand your sla,'es; no right to appeal to 
allowed to be introduced into the ceded HIe courts of justice to indemnify J'ou for 
territories; or because slavery is threat- the loss of your slaves. Where one slave 
en('d io be abolished in the District of escapes now by running away from his 
Columbia; or because fugitive slaves are master, hundreds and thousands would 
not restored, as in my opinion they ought e8cape if the "Lnion were dissevered-I 
to be, to their mastcrs. These, I believe, care not how or where you run the line, 
would be the causes, if there be any causes or whether independent sovereignties be 
which lead to the dreaùful event to which established. \VeIl, sir, finaIlJ', will J'Ou, 
I have referred. T
et us f1uppose the in case of a dissolution of the Union, be 
Union dissolved; wl1at remedy docs it, in safer with J'our slaves within the sepa- 
a severed state, furnish for the grievances rated portions of the States than you are 
complained of in its unite(l condition 
 now
 
Ir. President, that they wiII es- 
Will you be ablc at the South to push cape much more frequently from the bor- 
slavery into the ceded territory
 How dcr States no one wiII deny. 
are you to do it, supposing the North, or And,sir,1 must take occasion here to say 
all the States north of the Potomac, in that, in my opinion, there is no right on 
possession of the navy and army of the the part of anyone or more of the States 
United States 
 Can J'ou expect, I say, to secede from the Union. War and dis- 
under these circumstances, that if there solution of the Union are identical and 
if, a dis80lution of the Union you can inevitable, in my opinion. There can be a 
carry slavery into California and New dissolution of the Union only by consent 
)[exico 
 Sir, you cannot dream of such or by war. Consent no one can antic- 
an occurrence. ipate, from any existing state of things, 
If it were abolished in the District of is likely to be given, and war is the 
Columbia and the "Cnion were dissolved, cnly alternative by which a dissolution 
would the dissolution of the C"nion re- could be accomplished. If consent were 
store slavery in the District of Columbia 
 given-if it were possible that we were 
Is your chance for the recovery of your to be separated by one great line-in less 
fugitive slaves safer in a state of dissolu- than sixty days after such consent was 
tion or of se"erance of the "Lnion than given war would break out between the 
when in the C"nion itself
 Why, sir, what slave-holding and non-slave-holding por- 
i
 the state of the fact. 
 In the Union tions of this Union-between the two in- 
you los(' some slaves and recover others; dependent parts into which it would be 
but here let me revert to a fact which I erected in virtue of the act of separation. 
ought to have noticed before, because it is In less than sixty days, I believe, our 
highly creditable to the courts and judges sla"es from Kentucky, flocking over in 
of the free States. In every instance, as numbers to the other side of the river, 
far as my information extends, in which would he pursued by their owners. Our 
an appeal has becn made to the courts of hot and ardent spirits would be restrain- 
justice to rccover penalties from those ed hy no sense of the rigllt which apper- 
"ho 11ave assisted in deco,ring slaves from fains to thc independence of the other side 
their mastcrs-in every instance, as far of the river. should that bc the line of 
as I lmve heard, the court has asserted separation. They would pursue their 
the rights of the owner, and the jury has slave
 into the adjacent free States; they 
pl'Omptly returned an adequate verdict wouM he repeI1ed. and the consequenl'e!'l 
on his behalf. 'Yell, sir, there is Ulf'n would he that, in le!'!s than sixty days, war 
some remedy while you are a part of the would be hla7ing in every part of this now 
Union for the recovery of J'our slaves, happy and peaceful lam1. 
find some indemnification for their Joss. And, !'IiI', how are you going to separate 
What would you have if the enion was the RtatC's of this confed('racy
 In my 
s(','ered 
 Why, the several parts would be humble opinion, Mr. President, we should 
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bpgin with at least three separate con- J"our rights within the Union better than 
federacies. There would be a confederacy if eJ..pelled from the Union, and driven 
of the North, a confederacy of the South- from it without ceremony and without au- 
ern AtJantic slave-holding Statps, and a thority. 
confederacy of the valley of the l\Iissis- Sir, I have said that I thought thpre 
sippi. :My life upon it, that the vast was no right on the part of one or more 
population which has already concentrated States to secede from the Union. [think 
and wilJ concentrate on the head-waters so. The Constitution of the United States 
and the tributaries of the :Mississippi will was made not merely for the generation 
never give their consent that the mouth that then e....isted, hut for posterity-un- 
of that river shall be held subject to the Hmited, undefined, endless. pl'rpetual pos- 
power of any foreign state or community terity. And e,-ery State that thpn ('ame 
wllatever. Such, I beHeve, would be the into the Cnion, and every Dtate that has 
consequences of a dissolution of the Vnion, since come into the Union. came into it 
immediately ensuing; but other confeder- binding itself, by indissoluble bands, to 
acies would spring up from time to time, Hmain within the Union itself, and to re- 
as dissatisfaction and discontent Wl're main within it hy its po
terity forever. 
disseminated throughout the country-the Like another of thp sacn'd connections 
confederacy of the Lakes; perhaps the in primte life, it is a marriage which no 
confederacy of New England, or of the human autllOrity can dissolve or divorce 
:Middle States. Ah, sir, the veil which the parties from. 
\nd if I may be al- 
c(lvers those sad and disastrous eycnts lowed to refer to some cxamples in pri,.ate 
that He beyond it is too thick to be pene- Hfe, let me say to thc Korth and the 
trated or lifted by any mortal e,re or South, what husband and wife say to each 
hand. other: \Ve ha'"c mutual fauUs; neither 
:\11'. President. I am directly opposed to of us is perfect; nothing in the form of 
any purpose of secession or separation. I humanity is perfect; let us. then. be kind 
am for sta,ying within the rnion, and de- to each other-forbearing, forgiving each 
fying any portion of thi:- confederaey to other's faults-and, above all, l(.t us live 
expel me or drive me out of the Union. I in happiness and peace together. 
am for staying within the Cnion and Mr. Presidcnt, I have said. what I sol- 
fighting for my rights, if necessary, with pmnly belie,'e, that dissolution of the 
the sword, within the hounds allli under rnion and war are iòentical and inev- 
the safeguard of the t:"nion. I am for itable; that they are convertible terms; 
vindicating those rights. not hy hping and such a war as it would be following 
driven out of the Union harshly and un- a dis
olution of the rnion! Sir, we may 
ceremoniously hy any portion of this con- searc!, the pages of history, and none so 
federacy. Here I am within it, and llere ferocious. so bloody, so implacablC', so ex- 
I mean to stand and die, as far as mv in- tHlllinating-not even the wars of Greel'P, 
dividual wishes or purposes can go--';'ith- including those of the C'olllmonprs of Eng- 
in it to protect my property and defend laml and the revolutions of France-none, 
my!-'elf, defying all the power on earth none of thf'1ll all wouM rage with !'Iuch 
to expel or drh"e me from the situation yiolenf'p, or he chara<.'Ìprized with such 
in which I am placed. And would thf're bloodshed and enormities, as would the 
not he more Rafety in fighting within the war which must !mcceed, if that p,'ent 
{Tnion than out of it? Suppose our rights ('WI' happens. the dissolution of the Cnion. 
to be violated, suppose wrong to be done And what wonM he its termination? 
to you. aggressions to be perpetrated upon Standing armies and nades, to an e:\.tent 
TOU. can you not hetter vindicate them- stretching the ren-nue of each portion of 
if J"OU ha
e occasion to resort to the last tIle dissC'vereù members. would take place. 
neeessity. the sword. for a restoration of An exterminating war wouM follow-not, 
those rights-within, and with the sym- sir. a war of two or thrpe years' duration, 
pathies of a large portion of the popula- hut a war of intprminahle duration-and 
tion of Ule Union. than when a large por- exterminating wars would ensue until, 
tion of the population have sympathif'
 aftpr the strugglf's and exhaustion of hoth 
adverse to your own? You can vindicatf' parties, some Philip or Alexander, SOme 
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Cæsar or Napoleon, would arise and cut granted to the settlers in lüS2; came with 
the Gordian knot, solve the problem of his family to Pennsylvania. in 1683, and 
the capacity of man for self-g-overnment, hl'ld important offices. 
and crush the liberties of both the severed CJayton, JOHN )lmDJ.ETO
, jurist; born 
portions of this common empire. Can you in Dagsboro, Sussex co., Del., July 24, 
dC'ubt it y 1 i!)(); graduated at Yale College in 1815, 
Look at all history-consult her pages, and at the famous Litchfield Law School; 
ancient or modern-look at human nat- Iwgan practice in 1818; and, after serv- 
lire; look at the mntest in which you iug in the State legislature, and as Sec- 
would he engaged in the supposition of rdary of State, was elected to the Unit- 
war foJJowing upon the dissolution of the ed States Senate in IS:!!> and 1835. In 
{Inion, such as I have suggested; and I 1837 he resigned to become chief-justiC'e 
ask you if it is possible for you to doubt of Delaware; from lS4.3 till IS-H) was 
that the final di8position of the whole again in the enited States Senate; in 
woulel be some despot treading down the the latter year became Secretary of State 
liberties of the people-the final result under President Taylor; and from 18.31 
would be the extinction of this last .md till his death was again in the Vnited 
glorious light which is leading all man- States Senate. It was during his f:ervice 
kind, who are gazing upon it, in the hope as Secretary of State that he negotiated 
and an
ious expectation that the liberty with the British government what has 
that prevails here will sooner or later be since become known as the CI.AYTO
-BrL- 
diffused throughout the whole of the civ- WER TREATY (q. v.). He died in Dover, 
ilized world. Sir, can you lightly con- Del., Nov. 0, 18.36. 
template these consequences Y Can you Clayton, POWELL, diplomatist; born in 
J'ield yourself to the tyranny of passion, Rethel, Pa., Aug. 7, 1833: received an 
nmid dangers which I have depicted in aeademical education; removed to Kansas. 
colors far too tame, of what the result At the beginning of the Ci,-il War he 
would be if that dirdul event to which joined the Union army; in May, 1863, he 
I have referred should ever occurY Sir, scattered a band of guerillas and captured 
J implore gentlemen, I adjure them, Confederate storeg at White River, Ark.; 
whether from the South or the Korth, by figured in other important actions; and 
an that they hold dear in this world-by was promoted brigadier-general in August, 
all their love of liberty-by all their ven- 18G4. After the war he removed to 
eration for their ancestors-by all their Arkansas, where he was elected governor 
regard for posterity-by all their grati- in 18GR. He was a enited States Renator 
tude to Him who has bestowed on them in 18il-77; appointed minister to Mexico 
such unnumbered and countless blcssings- in 1807; and raised to rank of ambassador 
by all the duties which th('y owe to man- there in IS!)!). 
kind-and by all the duties which they C1ayton-Bulwer Treaty, TilE, a treaty 
owe to themselvcs, to pause, solC'mnly to IlPgotiated in April, 18'>0, by Secretary of 
pnus(', at the edge of the precipice, he fore State Clayton, on the part of the United 
tllP fearful an!l danw'rous Ipap is taken States, and Rir Edward. Rnlwer, on the 
into the yawning abyss helow, from which part of Gr('at Britain. for the purpose of 
none who haye eyer taken it shall return pre'"enting dissensions on the subject of 
in safety. proposed canals and. railways acl"OSS the 
Final1y, l\Ir. President, and. in condu- .American isthmus. It has ",pedal refer- 
sion, I implore, as the best hl('ssing which ('nce to th(' Xicaragua route, which at that 
H<>a,-en can IJPstow upon me. upon earth, time had h('('n proposed for a canal: but 
that if the direful event of the dissolu- as it declar('d that its purpose was" not 
tion of this Lnion is to happen. I shaH only to aCl'omplish a particular object, but 
not surviye to behold the sad and heart- to estahlish a general principle." it must 
rending sp('ctacle. h(' taken to applJ' to all routes. Ry this 
Claypoole, JA}fF.S, settler; born in treaty the two governments. jointly de- 
}
ngland in lG
4; a Quak('r, and a close clared that" neither the one nor the other 
friend of 'Villiam Penn; was a witness will eYer obtain or maintain for itself ex- 
of the signing of the Charter of Priyileges clusiye control o,'er the projected ship 
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canal"; that U neither will ever erect or as still in force; but as meanwhile Mr. 
maintain fortifications commanding the H1aine had left the State Department there 
same or in the vicinity thereof," nor was no further diplomatic discussion on 
., fortify, or colonize, or assume any do- the subject until the publication of a pro- 
minion over any part of Central America." posed treaty with Kicaragua. This treaty 
Further, the treaty pledged that in case was in direct violation of the Clay ton- 
of war between Great Britain and the llulwer treaty, for its object was to pro- 
United States all Yessels of both coun- vide for the construction of a canal acro!'s 
tries should. in going through the canal, Central America, at the e:xpense of the 
be exempt from detention and capture. rnited States, and to be controlled wll('l1 
l"urther, the contracting parties engaged completed by this country. The trcaty 
to protect and guarantee the neutrality of "as not accepted by Congress, so that the 
the canal, and to invite other states to do question of the abrogation of the Cla)"ton- 
likewise, U to the end that all states may llulwer treaty remained open. 
share in the honor or advantage" of as- The war between the l'nited States and 
sisting in so important a work. Now, pre- Spain created a new interest in the suh- 
vious to the adoption of this treaty Great ject of an interoceanic canal as a new 
Britain had held possessions in Central necessity was developed for having a 
America. She had owned Balize, or Brit- spccdy means of sending vessels from one 
ish Honduras, since 1783, and had later ocean to the other. (See CLARK, CUARLE':'! 
aequired a protectorate over the Mosquito EDGAR). A new bill was introduced into 
coast and over tlw Bay Islands, a group Congres:;; for the construction of a canal 
near Honduras. The question, therefore, on the Nicaragua route, and this, after 
arose whether by the pledge not to occupy various vicissitudes and being amended 
auy part of Central America in the fut- materially, was adopted in the Senate on 
ure she was bound to surrender possessions Jan. 21, IS09, by a vote of forty-eight to 
held in the present. There was consider- six. The chief pro,"isions of this bill 
able debate over the matter for some years, were: the issue of 1,000,000 shares of 
and it seemed at one time doubtful whether stock at $100 each, the United States to 
an understanding satisfactory to both take 945,000 shares; the canal to be com- 
sides could be reached. However, on Great pleted in six years; to be ample to ae- 
Britain's giving up the Bay Islands and commodate the largest sea - vessels; and 
signing a treaty with Nicaragua, yielding to cost not over $115,000,000. In case of 
an claims on the Mosquito coast. the failure in negotiating with Xicaragua or 
American Secretary of State, in 18lìO, in Costa Rica for the route the President 
behalf of the government, consented to the was empowered to negotiate for another 
continued occupation of Balize, and Pres- one. The bill guaranteed the neutrality 
ident Buehanan, in his next message, de- of the canal. The most important feature 
clared that an disputes under the Clay ton- of the biII in the present connection was 
Bulwer treaty U had been satisfactorily the authority given to the President to 
adJusted." open negotiations with the British govern- 
This treaty then was acceptf'd as set- mmt for the abrogation of the (,Ia
.ton- 
tled and binding on both parties until llulwer treaty. Under the last provision 
Xm"ember, 1881, when )11'. Blaine wrote to a convention was signed in February, 
)lr. I.owell, the American minister to 1000. by Secretary Ha,v, on the part of 
Oreat Britain, urging the ahrogation of the Lnited States, and hy Lord Pauncdote 
the treaty on the ground that it was form- on the part of Great Brita.in, in which 
eel thirty years before under circumstances the Clayton-Buhvpr compaet for the joint 
that no longer existed; that the develop- control of any canal whieh might be built 
ment of the Pacific coast had enormously acros"! the isthmus was annu]]ed, and the 
increased the interest of the rnited Rtate"l United States given an pxc1usive, uncon- 
in t1w canal, and that the we]]-heing of ditional right to build and manage sl1eh 
this country demanded a modification of a water-way. The convention committed 
the treaty. To thif> letter Lord Gran- both nations to a declaration guarantee- 
"me made reply in January, stating Great ing the nf'utraJity of su('h a canal. an,1 
P,ritain'
 reaf'ons for regarding the treatv the Cnited States was pledged to refrain 
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from fortifying its approaches or en- 
trances, and otherwise restricting open 
access to it on the part of the world's 
commerce. On Dec. 20, HJOO, the United 
States Senate ratified this convention by 
a vote of 55 to 18, modifying it in three 
essential points, and a certified copy of 
the amended treaty was delivered to Lord 
Pauncefote for transmission to his gov- 
el'nment. 
The British government did not see its 
way dear to accept the Senate amend- 
ment, but negotiations were resumed, and 
a new treaty was signed Nov. 16 (ratified 
by the Senate Dec. lü, 1902), substantial- 
ly in accordance with the views of the 
United States. 


The United States of America and hi3 
Majesty, Edward the YII. of the "Cnited 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and of the British dominions beyond the 
seas, King, and Emperor of India, being 
desirous to facilitate the consb-uction of 
a ship-canal to connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, by whatever route may be 
considered expedient, and to that end to 
remove any objection which may arise 
out of the convention of the 19th of April, 
1830, <:'ommonly called the Clay ton- Bul- 
\Vel' treaty, to the construction of such 
canal under the auspices of the govern- 
ment of the rnited States without im- 
pairing the "general principle" of neu- 
tralization established in article viii. of 
that convention, have for that purpose 
a ppointed as their plenipotentiaries: The 
J)resident of the United States, John Hay, 
Secretary of State of the "Cnited States 
of America, and his 
rajesty, Edward the 
YII. of the Cnited Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British 
dominions beyond the seas, King, and 
Emperor of India, the Right Hon. Lord 
Pauncefote, G.C.B., G.C.l\I.G., his Maj- 
esty's ambassador cxtraordinal'Y and pleni- 
potentiary to the United States; who, 
having communicated to each other their 
full powers, which were found to be in 
due and proper form, have agreed upon 
the following articles: 
Article I.-The high contracting parties 
agree that the pre,,>ent treaty shall super- 
sede the aforementioned convention of the 
It/th April, 18.30. 


Article II.-It is agreed that the canal 
may be constructed under the auspices of 
the government of the United States, 
either directly at its own cost, or by gift 
or loan of money to individuals or cor- 
porations, or through subscription to or 
purchase of stock or shares, and that, 
subject to the provisions of the present 
treaty, the said government shall have 
and enjoy all the rights incident to such 
construction, as well as the exclusi\'e 
right of providing for the regulation and 
management of the canal. 
Article IH.-The L"nited States adopts 
as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship-canal the following rules, substan- 
tially as embodied in the convention of 
Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 
1888, for the free navigation of the Suez 
Canal, that is to say: 
1. The canal shall be free and open to 
the vessels of commerce and of war of 
all nations observing these rules, on 
terms of entire equality, so that there 
shall be no discrimination against any 
sl1ch nation or its citizens or subjects, 
in respect of the conditions or charges 
of traffic or otherwise. Such conditions 
and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 
2. The canal shall never be blockaded, 
nor shall an)T right of war be e'\.ercised 
nor an
T act of hostility be committed 
within it. The "Cnited States, however, 
shall be at liberty to maintain such mil- 
itary police along the canal as may be 
necessary to protect it against lawless- 
ness and disorder. 
3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall 
not revictual nor take an
' stores in the 
canal except so far as may be strictly 
necessaQ', and the transit of such vessels 
through the canal shall be etl'ected with 
the least possible delay in accordance with 
the regulations in force, and with only 
such intermission as maJ' result from the 
necessities of the service. Prizes shall he 
in all respects subject to the same rules 
as vessels of war of the belligerents. 
4. No belligerent shall embark or dis- 
embark troops, munitions of war, or war- 
like materials in the canal e),.cept in case 
of accidental hinderance of the transit. and 
in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possihle despatch. 
5. The provisions of this article shall 
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apply to waters adjaeent to the canal, each bank employed a man to go around 
within three marine miles of either end. every day and collect aU checks and 
Vesst.'ls of war of a belligerent shall not drafts drawn upon it by other banks in 
remain in such waters 10nI!er than twenty- the cit)'. Now, at the clearing-house, a 
fonr honrs at an
' one time, {>),.cept in messenger and a clerk from each bank 
case of distress, anll in sueh cabt' shall appear every morning. each clerk takin

 
depart as soon as pussihle. but a YP
sel a seat at the desk of his designated bank. 
of \\ar of line belliI!ercnt shall not depart flrranged in the form of a hollow ellipse. 
within twenty-four hours from the de- Each messenger brings with him from his 
parture of a vessel of war of the other bank a sealed package for evcry other 
belligerent. bank. properly marked with the amount 
ü. The plant, establishments, buildings, enclosed. containing all the checks or 
and all works neces:o.<lry to the construction, drafts on each bank. The me"spnaers 
maintenance, and oppration of the canal take tlwir places near the desks of tllf'ir 
shall be deemed to be parts thcn'of for the rl',.;pecti,'c banks, with tabular statpments 
purposes of this treaty, amI in time of of the amount sent to each hank and the 
war, as in time of peace, shall f'njoy eom- aggregates. These are e'\.hihited to the 
plete immunity horn attack or injury by }('spective clerks and noted by them on 
belligerents, and from acts calculated to blank forms. At a pres<>rihpd hour the 
impair their u:.efulness as part of the manager of the dearing-house calls to 
canaL order and gh'es the word for proceeding. 
Article IV.-It is agreed that no change whpn all the messengers move forward 
of territorial sovereignty or of inter- from left to right of the desks, handing 
national relations of the country or coun- ín to them the packages adclrpssed to their 
tries traversed by the before - nH'ntioned respe{'tin banks, and taking rpceipts for 
canal shall affect the general principle of the}}} on their statements. TIlf'se clerks 
neutralization or the obligation of the make a mutual exchange of all claims, 
high contracting parties under the pn'sent !In.1 tlH' halances, if any, are struck, ('aeh 
treaty. hank paying in cash the amount of 
uch 
Article V.-The present treaty shall he halance. This operation occupies ahout 
ratified by the President of the l'nited one hour. within whieh time all accounts 
States by and with the advice and conSf'nt are adju!'ted. The hillanC'es due to the 
of the Senate thereof, and hy his Britan- Reveral hanks arf' paid into the clearing- 
nic Majesty; and the ratifications 
hall house within about another hour. 
be exchanged at \Yashington or at London Thp f'xtent of the system. the vast 
at the earliest possible time within six amount of money handlpd h
' it. and the 
months from the date herpof. enormous sadng- of time through its 01'- 
In faith whereof the n'spectin pleni- eration.. are df'lnly Ilf'taih.cl in the report 
potentiaries have signed this trf'aty and of the comptroller of the currency. In ID03 
hereunto allixed their seals. [)onp in there were ninety - ei"ht elearilw - houses 
duplicate at Wa!'ohington UII' ISth day of in the United 
tatf's, 
nd in the 
ear end- 
November in the year of our ] ord one ing Sept. :m the aggregate of e:\.dlanges 
thousand nine hundred amI one. was $1 ).t.OliH.H:
ï ,.ïli!l, a dpcrf'asc in a year 
JOHN HAY (
eal). of $l.R
:J,31iI,O(i.j. In Xew York City the 
PAUNCF.FOTF. (f'f'al). e),.changes amounted to $70,
3:U;.)5,!I..W; 
Clearing - houses, institution" estab- in Boston. to $li.R37 ,iü7 .883; in Chicago, 
lished in the l'nitf'd States ahout IH;)3, to over $8.fi2i.OOO.OOO; in Philadelphia, to 
for the convenience and eeonomy of hank- over $;),!)üS,OOO.OOO; in St. Louis and Pitts- 
ing institutions in largp ei ties. TIlt' !>YR- burg, to ovcr $
.300.000,OOO; and ill Balti- 
tem originah'd in London. By it the mOI'e, to o,'er $l,Hi!l,OOO,OOO. 
banks of a city be<>OIne, in certain opera- Cleaveland. 1\{uSF!'=;. pionepr: born in 
tions, as an indi\'idual in work; for it f'antprll11r\'. Conn.. .Tan. 2!). I j.H; g-raòu- 
disppn!"es with the indh'idual clerical la- ated at Yale College in 1777: admit- 
bor of each bank associatNI, in the matter ted to the har; maòe n hrigadier-gen- 
of the exchange of cheeks and draft13 and pral in 17!)6: and thp Ramf' year was 
bills coming in from abroad. .Formerly selected by a land company, of which he 
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was a shareholder, to survey the tract movement, young Clem brought his gun 
which had been purchased in northeastern up and fired, kiIIing the colonel instant- 
Ohio. He set out with fifty emigrants 
from Schenectady, N. Y.; reached the 
mouth of the CUJ-ahoga on July 22; and 
finding it a favorable site for a town de- 
cided to settle there. His employers caIled 
the place Cleaveland in his honor. When 
the first newspaper, the Cleveland Ad- 
vC1"tiscr, was e8tablished, the head-line was 
found to be too long for the form, and 
the editor cut out the letter "a," which 
revision was accepted by the public. Gen- 
eral Cleaveland died in Canterbury, Conn., 
Nov. 16, 1806. 
Cleburne, PATRICK RONAYNE, military 
officer; born in County Cork, Ireland, 
March 17, 1828; came to the United 
States and settled at Helena, Ark., where 
he later practised law. When the Civil 
War broke out he entered the Confederate 
army; in :\larch, 18ül, planned the capture 
of the United States arsenal in Arkansas; 
in 1862 was promoted brigadiH-general; 
took part in many important eng-agements 
in the war; and in recognition of his de- 
fence of Ringgold Gap received the thanks 
of the Confederate Congress. He origi- 
nated the Order of the Southern Cross, 
and was known as "the StonewaII of the lye He escaped; and fm this exploit on 
West." He was killed in the battle of the hattIe-field hc was made a sergeant, 
Fmnklin, Tenn., Xov. 30, lR64. rut on duty at headquarters of the Army 
Clem, .JOIIN L., military officer; born of the Cumberland. and placed on the Roll 
in Newark, 0., in 1851. In May, 1861, he of 1I0nor. In lR71 he was appointed a 
attemptcò to enlist as a drummer-boy in 2d lieutenant in the Cnited States army, 
the 3d Ohio Yolunteers, but was rejected and became mlonel and assistant quarter- 
on account of his size and age. Subse- ma!;'ter-general in ID03. 
C]uentJy he accompanied the 22<1 :\1ichigan Clemens, .]EREl\UAII, stat('sman; horn 
Volunteers to the field, and in the summer in HuntsviIIe, Ala., Dec. 211. IHI4; grad- 
of 1862 was regularly enlisted as a drum- uated at the 
-\Iabama FniH'rsit
. in 1833; 
mer in that regiment. He displayed a took a company of riflemen to Texas in 
fearless spirit in the battle of Shiloh, 1842; Lnited States Senator, 184!)-53; 
where his drum was destroyed by a piece opposcd sf'('e8
ion, but acccpted office un- 
nf shell. At th(' hattle of Chickamauga der the C'onfeÙHaC)'. Hc wrote s('\.eral 
he sPl"\'erl as a marker, carried a muskpt l]i!..torical works. IIp died in lIunb.viIIe 
instpad of a drum, and esp('cia})y (lis- Ala., May 21. IRQ.;. J 
ting-uished him<;elf. He harl been in the Clemens, R.nU'EL l..AX{:UOR
E (pen- 
thickest of the fight, and three bunets nau](', :MARK TWAIN), author; born in 
had passed through his hat, when. sep- l.'loridu, :\10., Ko\". 20, 18:3,); educated 
arated from his companions, he was sppn at Hannibal, :\10.; learned the printer's 
rUJlning', with a musket in his hand. by trad('. sernd as a Mississippi Riyer pilot, 
a mounterl Confpder:=tte e010ne1, who ca11- and became territorial secl'etary of Xeva- 
pcl out, "Rtop! 
'ou little Yankee rlp\'il!" da. lIe spent several )'('ars in l;Jining and 
The boy haIted and brought his musket newspaper work. In 1884 he established 
to ::In order, ",hpn the c010nel rode up to the puLli.-hing house of C. L. '\-eh:;;ter & 
make him a prisoner. With a swift Co. in New York. The failure of this 
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CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE-CLEVELAND 


firm, after it had published General 
Grant's Personal !tl emoirs, and paid over 
$250,000 to his widow, involved Mr. Clem- 
ens in heavy losses; but by 1900 he had 
paid off all obligations by the proceeds 
of his books and lectures. He has trav- 
elled extensively in Europe, Australia, 
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and other places. His books include The 
Jumping F1.0g; The Innocents Abroad; 
Roughing It; Adventures of Tom Saw- 


yer; The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn; 
'1 he Prince and the Pauper; A Tramp 
Abroad; Life on the Mississippi; A Yan- 
kee at King A.rthur's Court -; Tom Saw- 
yer Abroad; Pudd'nhcad .Wilson; Joan of 
Arc; More Tramps Ab1'oad, etc. 
Cleopatra's Needle. See GORRINGE 
HENRY HONEYCHURCII. ' 
Cleveland, the most important port of 
Ohio, on J..ake Erie, was named after G('n. 
Moses Cleaveland, director of the COJllH'ct- 
icut J..and Company, who arrived at the 
present site of Cleveland, July 22, 17!H;. 
and began the settlement at the mouth of 
Cuyahoga River. In IHOO the population 
was only 7; in 1810 it was 57; 1820. 150; 
1830,1,075; 1840,6,071; 18;>0, 17,0:H. In 
1854, Ohio City, on the opposite bank of 
the river, was united with Cle,'eland, and 
in 18üO the population of the united eitips 
was 43,838; in 1870, D2,8:.m; 18S0, 159,- 
404; 1890, 261,353; 1900, 381,7(i8. 
Cleveland, nENJA
nN, military officer; 
born in Prince \Yi11iam county, Va., :\Iay 
26, 1738; removed to North Carolina in 
1769; entered the American army in li7.); 
led a company in the campaign of Huther- 
ford against the Cherokee Indians in 
] 776; greatly distinguished himself at 
KINO'S MOUNTAIN (q. v.); and later set- 
tled in South Carolina. where he became a 
judge. He died in October, 1806. 
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Cleveland, GROVER, twenty - second l!)2,OOO, and entered ofiÌce in Januarv, 
and twenty-fourth Prcsident of the enited IHH:J. Hi:. administration of atl'airs 
t 
States, from 1883 to 1889, and from lSH3 Albany secured the presentation of his 
to 1897: Democrat; born in Caldwell, Es- name to the Democratic 
ational Con- 
Rex co., N. .T., March 18, 1837. After vention in 1884. He was nominated; and 
Rome experience as a clerk and some elected, after a dose and e),.citing strug- 
lahor on the compilation of the Amcri- gle, over James G. Blaine, and was inau- 
can Had BooTe, he became a hank e'IPTk gllrated March 4, 18H.; (see' CABlI\ET, 
in Ruffalo, and was admitted to the PRERIDENT'R). Presi(lpnt (,1t'wlan(I, in hif> 
har in 1
;,)!1. Prom 1863 to 18(j!) he was famous mpssage to Congress on tlw Rur- 
assistant district-attorney, and in lR70 he phu
 anel the tarill' in Del'l.mber. ISH7, 
was pleeted I'heriff of Erie county and forced the fig'hting on the re,'eJl\le-refonu 
served three veal's. l
lected mayor of issue. He was the candidate of his party 
Ruffalo in 18SÌ, he attracted duri'ng the in 1888, hilt was dpfp:Üed hy Bf'lljamin 
first few months of bis term more than lIarrison. and retired in 18R!). He settlpd 
local notice, and wa
 the Democratic ean- in Kew York, and resumed the practipp 
didate for governor of Kew York in IHS2. of law. In 18!)2 he received for the third 
One of the sl1cepssful nominees in this time the Democratic nomination. In the 
" tidal-wave" Democratic )-ear, 1\11'. ('1 eve- election he received 277 electoral anù 
land received the phenomenal majority of 5.55ü.533 popular votes, while Harrison 
206 
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electoral and 
He was inau- 
At the close of 
up the practice 
home at Prince- 


( ff'nominated) had 145 
5,175,577 popular votes. 
gurated March 4, 1893. 
his second term he took 
of law again, making his 
ton, N. J. 
Tadff Mes.'Sage of 1881.-During both 
of his administrations President Cleve- 
land gave much thought to the question 
of the tariff, and in several of his mes- 
sages to Congress he urged a reform baseù 
on the conditions of the day. Towards the 
close of 1887 he deemed the condition oi 
the national finances so important as to 
justify a special expression of his views 
thereon, and accordingly he devoted his 
entire message of Dec. 6 to a consideration 
of the subject. The following is the text 
of the message: 


\VASUINGTON, Dec. 6, 1881. 
To the Congress of the rnited States,- 
You are confronted at the threshold of 
your legislative duties with a condition 
of the national finances which imperative- 
ly demands immediate and careful con- 
sideration. 
The amount of money annually exacted, 
tlnough the operation of present laws. 
from the industries anù necessities of the 
people largely exceeds the sum necessary 
to meet the expenses of the government. 
\Vhen we consider that the theory of our 
institutions guarantees to every citizen 
the full enjoyment of all the fruits of his 
industry and enterprise, with only such 
deduction as may be his share towards the 
careful and economical maintenance of 
the government which protects him, it is 
plain that the exaction of more than this 
is indefensible extortion and a culpable 
hetrayal of American fairness and justice. 
This wrong infli('ted upon those who bear 
the burden of national taxation, like other 
wrongs, multiplies a brood of evil con- 
sequ('nces. The public Tr('asury, which 
shoulù only exist as a conduit conveying 
the people's tribute to its IE'gitimate 
ohjects of expenditure, becomes a hoard- 
ing-place for money needlessly withdrawn 
from trade and the people's use, tlms 
crippling our national energies, suspend- 
ing our country's development, prevent- 
in
 investment in productive enterprise, 
tlll.ea tpning financial disturbance, and in- 
viting s('hpmes of public plunder. 


This condition of our Treasury is not al- 
together new, and it has more than once 
of late been submitted to the people's 
representatives in the Congreb
, who alone 
can apply a remedy. And yet the situation 
still continues, with aggravated incidents, 
more than ever presaging financial con- 
vulsion and widespread disaster. 
It will not do to neglect this situation 
because its dangers are not now palpably 
imminent and apparent. They exist none 
the less certainly, and await the unfore- 
seen and unexpected occasion, when sud. 
denly they will be precipitated upon us. 
On June 30, 1885, the excess of rev- 
enues over public expenditures, after 
complying with the annual require- 
ment of the Sinking-fund Act, was $17,- 
8.39,735.84; during the year ended June 
30, 1886, such excess amounted to $40,- 
405,545.20; and during the year ended 
June 30, 1887, it reached the sum of $55,- 
567,84!).54. 
The annual contributions to the sinking- 
fund during the three years above speci- 
fied, amounting in the aggregate to $138,- 
0.,)8,320.!.J4, and deducted from the surplus 
as stated, were made by calling in for that 
purpose outstanding 3 per cent. bonds of 
the government. During the six months 
prior to June 30, 1887, the surplus revenue 
had grown so large by repeated accumu- 
lations, and it was feared the withdrawal 
of this great sum of money needed by the 
people would so affect the business of the 
country that the sum of $79,864,100 of' 
such surplus was applied to the payment 
of the principal and interest of the 3 per 
cent. bonds still outstanding, and whi('ll 
were then payable at the option of the 
government. The precarious condition of 
financial affairs among the people still 
needing relief, immediately after Jun(' 
30, 1887, the remainder of the 3 per 
cent. bonds then outstanding, amounting 
with principal and interest to the sum 
of $18,877,500, were called in and app1ied 
to the sinking-fund contribution for the 
current fiscal year. Notwithstanding these 
operations of the Treasury Department, 
representations of distress in business cir- 
cles not only continu('d, but increased, and 
ahsolute peril seemed at lland. In thest> 
circumstances the contribution to the 
sinking-fund for the current fiscal year 
was at once completed by the expenditure 
207 
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of $2ï ,uS-1,283.55 in the purchase of gov- already made for the curr('l1t y('ar, so that 
ernllIt'nt bonds not yet due, bearing 4 and there is no outlet in that (tinction. 
4 V2 per cent. intere
t, the premium paid III the pn.'sent state of l<,gislation the 
thereon averaging about 2-1 per cent. for only pretence of any e....isting e....eeutivc 
the former and 
 per cent. for the latter. power to restore at this time any part of 
In addition to this, the interest accruing our surplus revenues to the people by its 
during the current year upon the outstand- expenditure consists in the supposition 
ing bonded indebtedness of the government that the Secretary of the Trmsury may 
was to some eÜent anticipated, and banks enter the market and purchase the bonds 
!;eleeted as deposital'ies of public money of the government not )Tet due, at a ratf' 
were permitted to somewhat increase their of premium to be agreed upon. The only 
deposits. provision of law from which t'Hch a power 
While the expedients thus employed to could be derived is found in an ap- 
release to the people the money lying idle propriation bill passed a number of J'ears 
in the Treasury served to avert immediate ago, and it is subject to the suspicion that 
danger, our surplus revenues have con- it was intended as temporary and limited 
tinued to accumulate, the e),.cess for the in its application, instead of conferring a 
prf'sf'nt year amounting on Dec. 1 to $;);>,- continuing discretion and authority. No 
2.)
,ï01.1!1, and estimated to reach the condition ought to exist which would 
sum of $11:1.000,000 on June 30 next, at justify the grant of power to a single 
which date it is expf'cted that this sum, official, upon his judgment of its necessity, 
addcd to prior accumulations, will swell to withhold from or release to the busi- 
the surplus in the Treasury to $140,- ness of the people, in an unusual manner, 
uoo.oon. money held in the Treasury, and thus af- 
There seems to be no assurance that, fect at his will the financial situation of 
with such a withdrawal from use of the the country; and, if it is deemed wise to 
people's circulating medium, our business lodge in the Secretary of the Treasury 
community may not in the near future be the authority in the present juncture to 
!Hlbjectf'd to the same distress which was purchase bonds, it should be plainly vest- 
quite lately produced from the same cd, and prodded, as far as possible, with 
eaURe. And while the functions of our such checks and limitations as will de- 
national Trf'asury sllOuld be few and fine this ofticiars right and discrf'tion anei. 
simple, and while its b('st condition would at the same time re!ieve him from undue 
be rf'ached. I believe, hy its entire discol1- responsibility. 
nl'ction with private business interests, In considering the question of purehas- 
yet when. by a pernrsion of its purposes. ing bonds as a means of restoring to cir- 
it idl:r holds money uselessly subtracted cu la tion the surplus money accumulatin
 , 
from the channels of trade. there seems to in the Treasury, it should be borne in 
be reason for the claim that some legiti- mind that premiums must of course be 
mate means should he devised by the gov- paid upon such purchase. that there may 
ernment to restore, in an emergency, with- be a large part of these bonds llC'ltl as iu- 
out wa!'>te or extravagance, such money to vestments which cannot be purchased at 
it s place among thl' peoplC'. any price. and that combinations among 
If such an emergency arises, there now holders who are wmin:! to sl'lI may rea- 
('
ists no clear and undoubted executive sonably enhance the cost of 
uch bonds to 
powf'r of relid. Uer('tofore the re- the gm'ernmf'nt. 
dC'lUption of 3 p('r cent. honels, which were .-It has bpen sugg('st('d that the present 
payable at UII' option of the goyernment. bonded df'bt might be refunded at a If'sS 
has afforded a means for the disbursement rate of interest, and the dilferf'nce be- 
of the e
('eR8 of our revemws; but t]wse tWf'f'n the old and new security paid in 
bomls have all b('en retired, and there arC' cash. thus finùing use for the surplus 
no bond", outstanding the payment of in thp Treasury. 'I'll(' success of this 
which WI' have a ri
ht to insist UpOTl. plan. it is apparent. must dq)("nd upon 
The <,ontrihution to the sinkin
-fund the volition of the holders of thp pre'\ent 
which furnishes the occasion for e....pendi- bonds; and it is not entirel\" certain that 
ture in the purchase of bonds has been the inducement which mu":<;t be offered 
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them would result in more financial bene- bE' fully realizcù, and though it presents 
tit to the government than the purchase featUl'es of wrong to the people as well as 
of bond", while the latter proposition peril to the country, it is but a result 
would reduce the principal of the debt grO\ving out of a pe1"Íectly palpable and 
by actual paJ'lllent instead of extending ßpparent cause, constantly reproducing 
it. the same alarming circumstances-a con- 
The proposition to deposit the money gested national Treasury and a depleted 
held by the government in banks through- monetary condition in the business of the 
out the country for use by the people is, country. It need hardly be stated that 
it seems to me, exceedingly objectionable while the present situation demands a 
in principle, ßS establishing too close a remedy, we can only be saved from a 
relation between the operations of the like predicament in the future by the re- 
government Treasury and the business of moval of its cause. 
the country, and too extensive a com- Our scheme of taxation, by means of 
mingling of their money, thus fostering which this needless surplus is taken from 
an unnatural reliance in private business the people and put into the public Treas- 
upon public funds. If this scheme should ury, consists of a tariff' or duty levied 
be adopted, it should only be done as a upon importations from abroad and in- 
t{'mporary expedient to meet an urgent ternal-revenue iaxes levied upon the con- 
necessity. Legislative and executive ef- sumption of tobacco and spirituous and 
fort should generally be in the opposite malt liquors. It must be conceded that 
direction, and should have a tendency to none of the things subjected to internal- 
dh-orce, as much and aoS fast as can be revenue taxation are, strictly speaking, 
safely done, the Treasury Department from necessaries. There appears to be no 
private enterprise. just complaint of this taxation by the con- 
Of course, it is not expected that un- sumers of these articles, and there seems 
nf'cessary and extravagant appropriations to be nothing so well able to bear the 
will be made for the purpose of avoiding burden without hardship to any portion 
the accumulation of an excess of revenue. of the people. 
Such exppnditure, besides the demoraliza- But our present tariff' laws, the vicious, 
tion of all just conceptions of public duty inequitable, and illogical source of un- 
which it entails, stimulates a habit of neccssary taxation. ought to be at once 
r('ckless improvidence not in the least revised and amended. These laws, as their 
consistent with the mission of our people, primary and plain effect, raise the price 
or the high and beneficent purposes of to consunwrs of an articles imported 
our government. and subject to duty by precisely the 
I have deemed it my duty to thU!
 bring sum paid for such duties. Thus the 
to the knowledge of my countrymen, as amount of the duty measures the tax paid 
well as to the attention of their repre- by those who purchase for use these im- 
8pntatives {'harged with the responsibil- portpd articles. Many of tlwse things. 
ity of Ipgislative relief, the gra\'ity of however, are raised or manufaf'tnred in 
our financial situation. The failure of our own country. and thp dutil's now 
the Congress lwretofore to provide against Ipvied upon forpign goods and products are 
thp dangers which it was quite evident cal1pd proteption to thpsp home manuf:1('t- 
the very nature of the difficulty must nec- nres, bpcausp they rpmler it possible for 
cssaril,v produce caused a condition of those of our peoplp who are manufacturers 
financial distress and apprehpnsion since to make these taxpd articlps and sell them 
your last ad.iournmpnt which taxed to the for a price equal to that demanded for the 
utmost an the authority and expedients imported goods that have paid customs 
within executive control: and thpse appear duty. Ro it happpns that, Wllilp com- 
now to be exhausted. If disaster results parativply a fpw use the imported ar- 
from the continupd inaction of Congrpss, tides, millions of our peoplp, who newr 
the responsibility must rest where it be- used and nevpr saw any of the foreign 
longs. products, purchase and 
lse things of the 
Though thp situation tlms far consider- same kind made in this country, and pay 
ed is fraught with danger which should therefor nearly or quite the same en- 
11.--0 209 
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hanced price which the duty adds to 
the imported articles. Those who buy 
imports pay the duty charged thereon 
into the public Treasury, but the great 
majority of our citizens, who buy do- 
me!Stic articles of the same class, pay 
a sum at least approximately equal to this 
duty to the home manufacturer. This 
reference to the operation of our tariff' 
laws is not made by way of instruction, 
but in ordtlr that we may be constantly 
rf'minded of the manner in which they 
impose a burden upon those who consume 
domestic products, as well as those who 
consume imported articles, and thus cre- 
ate a tax upon all our people. 
It is not proposed to entirely relieve 
the country of this taxation. It must 
he extensively continued as the source of 
the government's income; and in a read- 
justment of our tariff' the interests of 
American labor engaged in manufacture 
should be carefully considered, as well as 
the preservation of our manufacturers. 
It may be called protection or by any 
other name, but relief from the hardships 
and dangers of our present tariff laws 
should be devised with especial precaution 
against imperilling the existence of our 
manufacturing intHests. But this exist- 
f'nce should not mean a condition which, 
without regard to the public wplfare or a 
national exigency, must always insure 
the rea1i7ation of immense profits instead 
of moderately profitablp returns. As the 
volume and diversity of our national ac- 
tivitieR increase, npw recruits are added 
to those who desirp a continuation of the 
advantages which they conceive th@ preR- 
mt Rystem of tariff taxation directly af- 
fords thpm. So stubbornlv have aU ef- 
forts to rpform the present' condition been 
rp!'1i!'1ted hy those of our fellow-citizpns 
thus eng'agpd that they can hardly com- 
plain of thp sU!'1picion. entertainpd to a 
certain f'xtent. that therp e
ists 'an or- 
ganized comhination all along the line 
to maintain thpir admntage. 
We are in th@ mid!'1t of cent('nnial ('
le- 
IIrations, and with hpcoming pride we 
reioice in American ski1l and ingenuity. 
in American energy and enterprise, and 
in the wonderful natural advantages and 
resources developed by a century's nation- 
al g-rowth. Yet. when an attempt is made 
to jU!'1tify a scheme which permits a ta
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to be laid upon every consumer in the 
land for the benefit of our manufacturers, 
quite beyond a reasonable demand for gov- 
ernmental regard, it suits the purposes 
of advocacy to call our manufactures in- 
fant industries still needing the highest 
and greatest degree of favor and foster- 
ing care that can be wrung from federal 
IC'gisla tion. 
It is also said that the increase in the 
price of domestic manufactures result- 
ing from the present tariff' is necessary 
in order that higher wages may be paid 
to our working-men employed in manufac- 
tories than are paid for what is called 
the pauper labor of Europe. All will 
acknowledge the force of an argument 
which involves the welfare and liberal 
compensation of our laboring people. 
Our labor is honorable in the eyes of 
every American citizen; and as it lies 
at the foundation of our d('velopment 
and progress, it i!'1 entitled, without ar- 
fC'ctation or h,ypocrisy, to thp utmost re- 
gard. The standard of our laborers' life 
should not be measured by that of any 
other country less favored, and they are 
entitled to their full share of all our ad- 
vantages. 
By the last census it is made to appear 
that, of the 17,392,000 of our population 
engaged in all kinds of industries, 7,GiO.- 
493 are employed in agriculture, 4,07 4,2
R 
in professional and personal service (2,- 
934.876 of whom are domestic servants 
and laborers), while 1.810,256 are employ- 
ed in trade and transportation, and 3,837,- 
112 are classed as employed in manufact- 
uring and mining. 
For present purposes, howevpr, the last 
number given should be considerably re- 
rluced. 'Vithont attempting to enumer- 
ate all, it will be conceded that there 
!'1honld be deducted from tho..e which it 
includes 375.143 carpenters and joinf'rs, 
2R.>,401 mi1liners. dressmakers. and seam- 
Rtrpsses, 172,726 hlacksmiths. 133,756 tai- 
lors and tailoresses, 102,473 masons, 76,- 
241 butch PI'S. 41,30fl hahrs, 22,08
 plas- 
terprs, and 4,891 engag'ed in manufact- 
uring agriC'ultural implpmentR, amounting 
in the aaO'rcO'ate to 1,214.023, leaving 
2.623.089 p;rs
ns employpd in sUe'h manu- 
facturing industrips as are claimed to bp 
bpnefite<l by a high tariff. 
To these the appeal is made to f\ave 
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their employment and maintain their who have sheep to shear, in order that 
wages by resisting a change. There should the price of their wool may be increased. 
be no disposition to answer such sugges- They, of course, are not reminded that the 
tions by the allegation that they are in farmer who has no sheep is by this 
a minority among those who labor, and scheme obliged, in his purchases of cloth- 
therefore should forego an advantage in ing and woollen goods, to pay a tribute to 
the interest of low prices for the major- his fellow-farmer as well as to the manu- 
ity. Their compensation, as it may be factureI' and merchant, nor is any mention 
v.ffected by the operation of tariff laws, made of the fact that the sheep-owners 
should at all times be scrupulously kept themselves and their households must 
in view; and yet, with slight reflection, wear clothing and use other articles manu- 
they wiII not overlook the fact that they factured from the wool they sell at tariff 
are consumers with the rest; that they, prices, and thus, as consumers, must re- 
too, have their own wants and those of turn their share of this increased price 
their families to supply from their earn- to the tradesman. 
ings, and that the price of the necessaries I think it may be fairly assumed that a 
of life, as well as the amount of their large proportion of the sheep owned by the 
wages, wiII regulate the measure of their farmers throughout the country are found 
welfare and comfort. in small flocks, numbering from twenty- 
But the reduction of taxation demanded five to fifty. The duty on the grade of 
should be so measured as not to necessi- imported wool which these sheep yield 
tate or justify either the loss of employ- is 10 cents each pound if of the value of 
ment by the working-man or the lessen- 30 cents or less, and 12 cents if of the 
ing of his wages; and the profits still value of more than 30 cents. If the 
remaining to the manufacturer after a liberal estimate of 6 Th. be allowed for 
necessary readjustment should furnish each fleece, the duty thereon would be 
no excuse for the sacrifice of the interests GO or 72 cents; and this may be taken 
of his employês, either in their oppor- as the utmost enhancement of its price 
tunity to work or in the diminution of to the farmer by reason of this dut
.. 
their compensation. Nor can the worker Eighteen dollars would thus represent the 
in manufactures fail to understand that increased price of the wool from twenty- 
while a high tariff is claimed to be neces- five shccp, and $36 that from the wool 
!:mry to allow the payment of remunera- of fifty sheep; and at present valucs this 
tive wages, it certainly results in a very addition would amount to about one-third 
large increase in the price of nearly all of its price. If upon its sale the farmer 
sorts of manufactures, which, in almost receives this or a less tariff profit, the 
countless forms, he needs for the use of wool leaves his hands charged with pre- 
himself and his family. He receives at the cisely that sum, which in all its changes 
desk of his employer his wages, and per- will adhere to it until it reaches the con- 
haps before he reaches his home is obliged, sumer. \Vhen manufactured into cloth 
in a purchase for family use of an article and other goods and material for use, its 
which embraces his own labor, to return, in cost is not only increased to the extent 
the payment of the increase in price which of the farmer's tariff profit, but a further 
the tariff' permits, the hard-earned com- sum has been added for the bmefit of the 
ppnsation of many days of toil. manufacturer undpr the operation of other 
The farmer and the agriculturist, who tariff laws. In the mean time the day ar- 
manufacture nothing, but who pay the in- rives when the farmer finds it necessary 
creased price which the tariff imposes to purchase woollen goods and materials 
upon every agricultural implement, upon to clothe himself and family for the win- 
all he wears, and upon all he uses and tf'r. \Vhen he faces the tradesman for 
owns, except the increase of his flocks and that purpose, he discoYers that he is 
herds and such things as his husbandry obliged not only to return in the way of 
produces from the soil, is invited to aid in increased prices his tariff profit on the 
maintaining the present situation; and wool he sold, and which then perhaps lies 
he is told that a high duty on imported hf'fore him in unmanufactured form, but 
wool is necessary for the benefit of those that he must add a considerable sum 
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thereto to meet a further increase in cost one thing has been discovered which should 
caused by a tariff duty on the manufact- be carefully scrutinized in an effort to 
ure. Thus, in the end, he is arouscd to I'educe taxation. 
the fact that he has paid upon a moderate The necef'sity of combination to main- 
purchase, as a result of the tariff scheme, tain the price of any commodity to the 
which when he sold his wool seemed 
o tariff point furnishes proof that some one 
profitable, an increase in price more than is wiJIing to accept lower prices for such 
sufIicient to sweep away all the tari1f commodity, and that such prices are re- 
profit he received upon the wool he pro- munerative; and lower prices produced 
dU('ed and sold. by competition prove the same thing. 
'Yhen the number of farmers engaged in Thus, where either of these conditions 
wool-raising is compared with all the exists, a case would seem to be presented 
farmers in the country, and the small for an easy reduction of taxation. 
proportion they bcar to our population The considerations which have been pre- 
is considered; when it is made apparent sented touching our tariff laws are in- 
that in the case of a large part of those tended only to enforce an earnest recom- 
who own sheep the benefit of the present mendation that the surplus revenues of 
tariff on wool is illusory; and, above all, the government be prevented by the reduc- 
when it must be conceded that the increase tion of our customs duties, and at the 
of the cost of living caused by such tariff same time to emphaf'ize a suggestion that 
becomes a burden upon those with moder- in accomplishing this purpose we may dis- 
ate means and the poor, the employed and charge a double duty to our people by 
unemployed, the sick and well, and the granting to them a measure of relief from 
)'oung and old, and that it constitutes a tariff taxation in quarters where it is 
tax which with relentless grasp is fastened most needed. and from sources where it 
upon the clothing of every man, woman, can be most fairly and justly accordcd. 
and child in the land, reasons are sug- Nor can the presentation made of such 
gested why the removal or reduction of cC'nsiderations be with any degree of fair- 
this duty should be included in are- ness regarded as evidence of unfriend1i- 
vision of our tariff laws. ness towards our manufacturing interest'3 
In speaking of the increased cost to or of any lack of appreciation of their 
the consumer of our home manufactures value and importance. 
resulting from a duty laid upon import- These interests constitute a leading and 
cd articles of the same description, the most suhstantial elempnt of our national 
fact is not overlooked that competition greatness and furnish the proud proof 
among our domestic producers sometimes of our country's progress. But if in 
has the effect of keeping the price of the emergency that pre!'1ses upon us our 
their products below the highest limit manufacturers are asked to surrender 
allowed by such duty. Rut it is notorious something for the public good and to avert 
that this competition is too often stran- disaster, their patriotism. as well as a 
gled by combinations quite prevalent at grateful recognition of advantages al- 
this time, and frequently caned trusts, ready afforded, should lead t}lem to will- 
which have for their object the regula- ing co-operation. Ko rlemand is made that 
tion of the supply anrl price of commodi- they should forego all the henefits of gov- 
ties made and sold bv memhers of the emmental regard; hut they cannot ff! il 
comhination. The people can hardly hope to he admonishcrl of tllPir duty, as well 
for any consideration in the operation as their enlightenpd se1f-intf'rest and safe- 
of these selfish schemes. tv, when the\" are reminded of the fact 
If, however, in the absence of such com- that financial' panic and collapse. to which 
bination, a healthy and free compptition the present condition tends, affords no 
reduces the price of any particular greater shelter or protection to our manu- 
dutiable article of home production factures than to other important enter- 
below the limit which it might otherwise prises. Opportunity for safe, careful, and 
reach under our tariff laws, and if with deliberate reform is now afforded; and 
@uch rerluced price its manufacture con- none of us should he unmindful of a time 
tinues to thrive, it is entirely evident that when an abused a.nd irritated people, heed- 
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less of those who have resisted timely 
and reasonable relief, may insist upon a 
radical and sweeping rectification of their 
wrongs. 
The difficulty attending a wise and fair 
revision of our tariff laws is not under- 
estimated. It will require on the part of 
the Congress great labor and care, and 
especially a broad and national contem- 
plation of the subject and a patriotic 
disregard of such local and selfish claims 
as are unreasonable and reckless of the 
welfare of the entire country. 
rnder our present laws more than 4,000 
articles are subject to duty. Many of these 
do not in any way compete with our own 
manufactu1'es, and many arc hardly worth 
attention as subjects of re"enue. A con- 
siderable reduction can be made in the 
aggregate by adding them to the free list. 
The taxation of luxuries presents no feat- 
ures of hardship; but the necessaries of 
life used and consumed by all the people, 
the duty upon which adds to the cost 
of living in every home, should be greatly 
cheapened. 
The radical reduction of the duties im- 
posed upon raw material used in mann- 
factures, or its free importation, is of 
course an important factor in any effort to 
reduce the price of these necessaries. It 
would not onlv relieve them from the in- 
creased cost c
used by the tariff on such 
material, but, the manufactured product 
being thus cheapened, that part of the 
tariff now laid upon such product, as a 
compensation to our manufacturers for 
the present price of raw material, could 
be acconìingly modified. Such reduction 
or free importation would sene besides 
to largely reduce the revenue. It is not 
apparent how such a change can have any 
injurious effect upon our manufacturers. 
On the contrary, it would appear to give 
them a better chance in foreign markets 
with the manufacturers of other coun- 
tries, who chpapen their wares by frep 
matC'riaJ. Thus our own people might 
have th{' opportunity of extending their 
salps bC'yond thp limits of home con- 
sumption. saving them from the depression. 
interruption in business, and loss caused 
by a glutted domestic market. and af- 
fording their employés more certain and 
steady labor, with its resulting quiet amI 
contentment. 


The question thus imperatively pre- 
sented for solution should be approached 
in a spirit higher than partisanship, and 
considered in the light of that regard for 
patriotic duty which should characterize 
the action of those intrusted with the 
weal of a confiding people. But tIlt' 
obligation to declared party policy and 
principle is not wanting to urge prompt 
and effective action. Both of the great 
political parties now represented in the 
government have, by repeated and authori- 
tative declarations, condemned the condi- 
tion of our laws which permits the col- 
lection from the people of unnecessary 
revenue, and have in the most solemn 
manner promised its correction; and 
neither as citizens nor partisans are our 
countr:rmen in a mood to condone the 
deliberate violation of these pledges. 
Our progress towards a wise conclusion 
will not be improved by dwelling upon the 
theories of protection and free-trade. This 
savors too much of bandying epithets. It 
is a condition which confronts us, not a 
theory. Relief from this condition may 
involve a slight reduction of the advan- 
tages which we award our home produc- 
tions, but the entire withdrawal of such 
advantages should not be contemplated. 
The question of free-trade is absolutely ir- 
relevant, and the persistent claim made 
in certain quarters that all the efforts 
to relievc the people from unjust and un- 
necessary taxation are schpmes of so- 
ca]]ed free-traders is mischievous anù far 
removed from any consideration for the 
public good. 
The simple and plain duty which we owe 
the people is to reduce taxation to the 
necessary {'xpensps of an economical oper- 
ation of the govel"Il1nent and to Teston> 
to the business of the country the money 
which we hold in the TrPasury throuQ"h 
the perversion of governmental powers. 
These things can and should be done with 
safety to all our industries, without dan- 
ger to the opportunity for rpmnnprative 
labor whi{'h our working-men n{'ed. and 
with benefit to them and all our p{'ople 
hy cheapening their means of subsistence 
and increasing the measure of their com- 
forts. 
Tl1e Constitution provides that thp 
President" shall from time to time. gÏ\'e 
to the Congress information of the state 
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of the Union." It has been the custom 
of the executive, in compliance with this 
provision, to annually exhibit to the Con- 
gress, at the opening of its session, the 
general condition of the country, and to 
detail with some particularity the oper- 
ations of the different executive. depart- 
ments. It would be especially agreeable to 
foHow this course at the present time, and 
to call attention to the valuable accom- 
plishments of these departments during the 
last fiscal 
'ear; but I am so much impress- 
ed with the paramount importance of the 
subject to which this communication has 
thus far been devoted that I shall fore
o 
the addition of any other topic, and only 
urge upon your immediate consideration 
the .. state of the Union" as shown in 
the present condition of our Treasury and 
our general fiscal situation, upon which 
every element of our safety and pros- 
perity depends. 
The reports of the heads of depart- 
ments, which will be submitted, contain 
full and explicit information touching 
the transaction of the business intrusted 
to them, and such recommendations re- 
lating to legislation in the public interest 
as they deem advisable. I ask for these 
reports and recommendations the deliber- 
ate examination and action of the legis- 
lath-e branch of the government. 
There are other subjects not embraced 
in the departmental reports demanding 
legislative consideration, and which I 
should be glad to submit. Some of them, 
however, have been earnestly presented 
in previous messages, and as to them I beg 
It>ave to repeat prior recommendations. 
As the law makes no provision for any 
teport from the Department of State, a 
brief history of the transactions of that 
important department, together with other 
matters which it may hereafter be deemed 
essential to commpnd to the attention of 
the Cong-rpss, may furnish the occasion for 
a future communication. 
The Venezuela Boundar!I.-On Dpc. 17, 
1895, President Cleveland sent the follow- 
ing message to Congress concerning the 
dispute between Great Britain and Vene7- 
uela on the boundary question and its 
relation to the :\Ionroe Doctrine: 


inst., I called attention to the pending 
boundary controversy between Great Brit- 
ain and the republic of Venezuela, and 
recited the substance of a representation 
made by this government to her Britan- 
nic Majesty's government suggesting rea- 
sons why such dispute should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration for settlement, and 
inquiring whether it would be so sub- 
mitted. 
The answer of the Rritish government. 
which was then awaited. has since been 
u'ceived, and, together with the despatch 
to which it is a reply, is hereto appended. 
Such reply is embodied in two communi- 
cations addressed by the British prime 
minister to Sir Julian Pauncefote, the 
British ambassador at this capital. It 
will be seen that one of these communi- 
cations is devoted exclusively. to obser- 
vations upon the Monroe Doctrine, and 
claims that in the present instance a new 
and strange extension and development 
of this doctrine is insisted on by the 
United States, that the reasons justifr- 
ing an appeal to the doctrine enunciated 
by President ::\Ionroe are generally in- 
applicahle "to the state of things in 
which we live at the present day," and 
especially inapplicable to a oontr
versy 
involving the boundary-line between Great 
Britain and Yenezuela. 
Without attempting extended argument 
in reply to these positions, it may not be 
amiss to suggest that the doctrine upon 
which we stand is strong and sound be- 
cause its enforcement is important to our 
peace and safety as a nation. and is essen- 
tial to the integrity of our free institu- 
tions and the tranquil maintenance of our 
distinctive form of government. It is 
intpnded to apply to every stage of 
our national life, and ('annot become 
ohsolete while our republic endures. If 
the balance of power is justly a cause 
for jealous anxicty among the govern- 
ments of the Old "
orld and a subject 
for our absolute non-interference, none the 
less is an ohservance of the Monroe Doc- 
trine of vital concern to our people and 
their government. 
Assuming. therefore. that we may prop- 
erly insist upon this doctrine without 
regard to .. the state of things in which 
To the Cong-ress.-In my annual mes- we live," or any changed conditions here 
sage addressed to the Congress on the 3d or elsewhere, it is not apparent why its 
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changed application may not be invoked ed claims. Kor is this ignored in the 
iu the present controversy. British reply. The prime minister, while 
If a European power, by an extension not admitting that the Monroe Doctrine 
of its boundaries, takes possession of the is applicable to present conditions, states: 
territory of one of our neighboring re- .. In declaring that the United States 
publics against its will and in derogation would resist any such enterprise if it 
of its rights, it is difficult to see why, to were contemplated, President Monroe 
that extent, such European power does adopted a policy which received the en- 
not thereby attempt to extend its system tire sympathy of the English govern- 
of government to that portion of this ment of that date." He further declares: 
continent which is thus taken. This" Though the language of President Mon- 
is the precise action which President Mon- roe is directed to the attainment of ob- 
roe declared to be " dangerous to our peace jects which most Englishmen would agree 
and our safety," and it can make no dif- to be salutary, it is impossible to admit 
ferenee whether the European system is that they have been inscribed by any ade- 
extended by an advance of frontier or quate authority in the code of internation- 
otherwise. al law." 
It is also suggested in the British re- Again he says: "They (her Majesty's 
ply that we should not seek to apply the government) fully concur with the view 
Monroe Doctrine to the pending dispute ",hich President Monroe apparently en- 
because it does not embody any principle tertained, that any disturbance of the ex- 
of international law which "is founded isting territorial distribution in that hem- 
on the general consent of nations," and isphere by any fresh acquisitions on the 
that" no statesman, however eminent, and part of any European state would be a 
no nation, however powerful, are compe- highly inexpedient change." 
tent to insert into the code of internation- In the belief that the doctrine for which 
al law a novel principle which was never we contend was clear and definite, that 
recognized before, and which has not since it was founded upon substantial considera- 
been accepted by the government of any tions and involved our safety and wel- 
other country." fare, that it was fully applicable to our 
Practically, the principle for which we present conditions and to the state of the 
contend has peculiar, if not exclusive, world's progress, and that it was directly 
relation to the United States. It may related to the pending controversy, and 
not have been admitted in so many words without any conviction as to the final 
to the code of international law, but since merits of the dispute, but anxiouA to 
in international councils every nation is learn in a satisfactory and conclusive 
entitled to the rights belonging to it, if manner whether Great Britain sought, 
the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine under a claim of boundary, to extend 
is something we may justly claim, it has her possessions on this continent without 
its place in the code of international law right, or whether she merely sought pos- 
as certainly and as securely as if it were session of territory fairly included within 
specifically mentioned, and when the her lines of ownership, this government 
United States is a suitor before the high proposed to the government of Great 
tribunal that administers international Britain a resort to arbitration as the 
law the question to be determined is proper means of settling the question, to 
whether or not we present claims which the end that a vexatious boundary dispute 
the jnstice of that code of law can find between the two contestants might be de- 
to be right and valid. termined and our exact standing and re- 
The Monroe Doctrine finds its recogni- lation in respect to the controversy might 
tion in those principles of international be made clear. 
law which are based upon the theory that It will be seen from the correspondence 
every nation shall have its rights pro- herewith submitted that this proposition 
tected and its just claims enforced. has been declined hy the British govern- 
Of course this government is entirely ment, upon grounds which, in the circum- 
confident that under the sanction of this stances, seem to me to be far from sati!ò'- 
doctrine we have clear rights and undoubt- factory. It is deeply disappointing that 
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such an apppal, actuated by the most 
friendly feelings towards both nations di- 
rectly concerned, addressed to the sense of 
justice and to the magnanimity of one of 
the grpat powers of the world and touch- 
ing its relations to one eomparath'ely 
weak and small, should have proùuced no 
better results. 
The course to be pursued by this gov- 
f'rIlment, in view of the present condition, 
dops not appear to admit of serious doubt. 
Having labored faithfully for many years 
to induce Great Britain to submit this 
dispute to impartial arbitration, anù hav- 
ing been now finally apprised of her re- 
fusal to do so, nothing rpmains but to ac- 
cept the situation, to recognize its plain 
requirements, and deal with it according- 
ly. Great Britain's present proposition 
has never thus far been regarded as admis- 
sible by Venezuela, though any adjust- 
ment of the houndary which that country 
may deem for her advantage and may en- 
ter into of her own free will cannot of 
course be objected to by the United States. 
Assuming, however, that the attitude of 
Yenezuela will remain unchangcd, the dis- 
pute has reached such a stage as to make 
it now incumhent upon the "l'nitpd Rtates 
to take measures to determine with suf- 
ficient certainty for its justification what 
is the true divisional line betwecn the re- 
public of Venezuela and Rritish Guiana. 
The inquiry to that pnd should of course 
be conducted carefully and judicially, 
and due weight should be given to all 
available evidence, records. and fact., in 
support of the claims of both parties. 
In order that such an examination 
should be prosecuted in a thorough and 
satisfactory manner, I suggest that the 
Congress make an adequate appropriation 
for the expenses of a commission, to be 
appointed by the executive, who shall 
make thp npcessary investigation and re- 
rnrt upon the matter with the least pos- 
sihle delay. \Vhen !'!uch report is made 
and aecppted it will. in my opinion. be 
the duty of the Pnited State!'! to rpsist. 
by every means in its power. a!'! a wilful 
aggression upon its rights and intprests. 
the appropriation hy Great Britain of :my 
l:mds or the exprcise of governn1Pntal 111- 
risdiction over anv tprritorv which. aftpr 
invf'stigation. we have deter
incd of right 
belongs to Vcnezuela. 


In making these recommendations J am 
fully alive to the responsibility incurrcd, 
and keenly realize all thc conscquenccs 
that may follow. 
I am, nevertheless, firm in my convic- 
tion that while it is a grievous thing to 
contemplate the two great English-spf'ak- 
ing peoples of the world as being other- 
wise than friendly competitors in the on- 
ward march of civilization and strcnuous 
and worthy rivals in all the arts of peace, 
there is no calamity which a great nation 
can invite which cquals that which fol- 
lows a supine suhmission to wrong and 
injustice and the consequpnt loss of na- 
tional self-rpspect and honor, beneath 
which are shielded and defendcd a people's 
safety and greatness. 
For the results of this message, see 
VE:'iEZ1:ELA. 
Clifford, NATHAN, jurist; born in 
Rumney, N. H., Aug. 18, 1803: grad- 
uated at the Hampton Literary Institu- 
tion; settled in York county, Me., after 
heing admitted to the bar; memher of 
Congress in IR3f1-43: appointed attornpy- 
genf'ral of the Pnited States in IR.t6; and 
in !fUR went to :Mexico as United States 
commissioner to arrange terms for the 
cession of California to the enited' Rtatps. 
In 184!> he resumed practice in }laine; 
in 18:58 was appointf'd an associate justice 
of the rnit('d States Supreme Court, and 
in 1877 was presidcnt of the ELECTORAL 
CmnnSSION ('I. 1'.). He puhlished Unit- 
ed Statc.<i (,ircuit ('ollrt Rr[lorts. He died 
in Cornish, Me., July 2;), IRS!. 
Clingman, THOMAS I...AXIER, legislator; 
horn in Huntsdl1e, N. C., .Tuly 27, IRI2; 
graduated at the "Lni\"Crsity of North 
Carolina in 1832; settled in Ashevillc, 
N. C.; Pnited Rtates Sf'nator from 18;)8 
till IRGI, when he rcsigncd, with other 
memhers from the Routhern Rtates. Ik 
joincd the Confpdcrate army, and was 
Pladp a brigadier-general in May, IS(t
. 
In IR5fi hp 10catC'd the highest point of 
the mack )fountain. which has Foince been 
known as "C'lingman'f!1 Peak"; and he 
also (liscowred the highest point of the 
Smokv 'Iountain in IR58. now known 
as " rlingman's Dome." He died in )Ior- 
gantown. N. C.. Xov. 3. 18f17. 
Clinton. ('HARLF.R, immigrant: horn in 
T onrrford. Ireland. in Hmo. \\ïth a nmn- 
hpr ""of relatives and friends, he sailed 
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York Historical Society and the Ameri- 
can Academy of Fine Arts. Opposed to 
the 'Val' of 1812-15, he was the Peace 
candidate for the Presidency in 1812, but 
was defeated by James :Madison. Mr. 
Clinton was one of the founders and first 
president of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society in :Sew York, and was 
one of the most efficient promoters of 
the construction of the Erie Canal. In 
1817-22, and in 1824-27, he was governor 
(of N ew York. He was the most conspicu- 
ous actor in the imposing ceremonies at 
the opening of the Erie Canal in the fall 
of 1825, when, outside the Karrows, he 
poured a vessel of water from Lake Erie 
into the Atlantic Ocean, as significant of 
their wedding. He died in Albany, N. Y., 
Feb. 11, 1828. 
Clinton, GEORGE, naval officer and co- 
lonial governor; youngest HOn of Francis, 
sixth Earl of Lincoln, and rose to dis- 
tinction in the British navy. In 1732 he 
was commissioned a commodore and gov- 
ernor of Newfoundland. In September, 
li43, he was appointed governor of the 
colony of Kew York, and retained that 
office ten years. His administration was 
a tumultuous one, for his temperament 
and want of skill in the management of 
civil affairs unfitted him for the duties. 
He was unlettered; and being closely con- 
nected with the Dukes of Kewca!';tle and 
Bedford, he was sent to Kew York to 
mend his fortune. In his contronrsies 
with the Assembly he was ably assisted 
by the pen of Dr. Cadwallader Colden, 
afterwards lieutenant-governor of the prov- 
ince. His chief opponent was Daniel 
I-rorsmanden, at one time chief-justice of 
the colony. After vio'pnt quarrels with 
all the politi<.'al factions in New York, 
he abandoned the gonrnment in disgust, 
and returned home in 17.;3. He became 
lege in 1786; studied law, and was ad- governor of Greenwich Hospital-a sine- 
mitted to the bar in 1788, but practised cure. In 174;') he was vice-admiral of the 
very little. He was private secretary to red, and in liã7 admiral of thp fleet. He 
his uncle George, governor of New York, died while governor of Kewfoundland, 
in 1790-95, in favor of whose administra- July 10, 1761. 
tion he wrote much in the newspapers. He Clinton, GEORGE, Yice-President of the 
was in the Assembly of his State in li!)7, United States from 1805 to 1812: Re- 
and from ]ifl8 to 1802 was a Democratic publican; born in Ijttle Rritain, Ulster 
leader in the State Senate. He was co., N. Y.. July 26, li3!); was care- 
mayor of New York City in 1803-7, 1809- fully educated by his father and a Scot<.'h 
10, and 1811-14. He was an earnest clergyman, a graduate of the University 
promoter of the establishment of the New of Aberdeen. In early youth George made 
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from Ireland for America in May, 1729. 
His destination was Philadelphia; but the 
captain of the vessel, with a view to 
their destruction by starvation, so as 
to obtain their property, landed them on 
barren Cape Cod, after receiving large 
sums of money as commutation for their 
lives. Clinton and his family and friends 
made their way to LIster county, about 
liO miles up the Hudson and 8 miles from 
it, in 17:31. and there formed a settlement, 
he pursuing the occupation of farmer 
and surn"yor. lIe was justice of the 
peace, county judge, and lieutenant-colo- 
nel of Ulster county, to which he gave 
its name. Two of his four sons were gen- 
erals in the war for independence, and 
his youngest (George) was governor of 
the State of Ke\V York and Vice-President 
of the rnited States. He died in Plster 
(now Orange) county, N. Y., Nov. 19, 
1773. 
Clinton, DE '''lTT, statesman; born in 
Little Britain, Orange co., N. Y., :\Iarch 
2, 1 i69; graduated at Columbia Col- 
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CLINTON 



a successful cruise in a privateer in the he was opposed, because it would be de- 
l.'rench and Indian War, and soon after- structive of State supremacy. In 1801 he 
wards joined a militia company, as lieu- was again elected governor of Xew York, 
tpmmt, under his brother James, in the 
expedition against Fort Frontenac in 
1758. He chose the profession of law, 
studied it with William Smith, and be- 
came distinguished in it in his native 
count)., In 17G8 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Provin<.'ial Assembly, wherein 
he Boon became the head of a Whig mi- 
nority. In 1775 he was elected to the 
Continental Congress, and voted for the 
resolution for independence in I 77ü; but 
the invasion of Xew York by the British 
from the sea called him home, and he did 
not sign the Declaration of Independence. 
He was appointed a brigadier-general, and 
as such performed good service in his 
:5tate. On the organization of the 
tate 
of Xew York, in 1777, he was elected the 
first governor, and held the office, by suc- 
cessive elections, eighteen ;years. lIe was 
very energetic, both in civil and military 
[lft'airs, until the end of the war; and 
was chiefty instrumental in preventing the 
consummation of the British plan for 
separating Xew England from the rest of 
the L"nion by the occupation of a line 
of military posts, through the Hudson and 


and in 1804 was chosen Vice-Pre!"ident of 
the United States. In 1808 he was a 
prominent candidate for the Pre
idency, 
but was beaten by 
Iadison, and was reo 
elected Vice-President. By his casting- 
vote in the Senate of the Cnited States, 
the renewal of the charter of the Bank of 
the United States was refused. "'hile in 
the performance o( his offieial duties at 
"-ashington, he died, April 20, 1812. His 
remains rest beneath a hand!';ome white 
marble monument in the Congressional 
Cemetery in \Vashington. 
Clinton, SIR HEXRY, military officer; 
born in 1738; was a son of George Clin- 
Champlain valle)Ts. from Xew York to the ton, colonial governor of Xew York. He 
St. Lawrence. In 17R8 Governor Clinton f'ntered the army when quite young. and 
presided ovpr the convention held at Iwd ri"pn to the rank of major-general ill 
]
oughkeep"ie to con!';ider the new na- 177.3. when he was sent to America with 
tional Constitution. To that instrument Howe and Burgoyne. He participated in 
2J8 
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the battle of Bunker Hill (June 17, 1775), 
and was thereafter active in service 
against the oppressed colonists until June, 
1782, when he returned to England. He 
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SIB HEXRY CLIYTOY, 


succeeded General Howe as commander- 
in-chief of the British forces in America 
in January. liiS. 
In October, lli7, Sir Henry undertook 
a diyersion in fa yor of Genel'al Burgoyne, 
then making his way towards Albany from 
Canada, in accordance with the British 


CLINTON 


on a marauding excursion, hoping to draw 
Gates from Burgoyne's front to protect 
the country below. On the day after the 
capture of the forts Sir Henry wrote on 
a piece of tissue-paper the following de- 
Sl)atch to Burgoyne: "Y ous y voici [here 
we are], and nothing between us and 
Gates. I sincerely hope this little suc- 
cess of ours Illay facilitate your opera- 
tions. In answer to your letter of the 
28th September by C. c., I shall only say 
I cannot pl'f'SUme to order, or even advise, 
for reasons obYÌous. I heartily wi!';h 
you succcss. Faithfully 
Yours, H. CLI
- 
'ION." This despatch was enclosed in an 
elliptical silver bullet, made so as to sep- 
arate' at the centre, a.ud of a size (as de- 
lineated in the engraving) small enough 
to be swallowed by a man, if necessary. He 
intrusted it to a messenger who made his 
way north on the west side of the river. 
and, being suspected when in the camp of 
George Clinton back of Xf'W \\'indsor, was 
arrested. \Yhen brought before General 
Clinton, he was sef'n to cast something into 
his mouth. An emetic was administered 
to him. which bl'Ought the <;;ilver bullet 
from his stomach. The despatch was 
found in it, and the prisoner 
was e
ecuted as a spy at 
Hurley. a ff'\V miles from 
Kingston, while that yillage 
was in flames lighted by the 
British maraudel.s. Sir 


n
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plan of conquest. Clinton, with a strong Henry died in Gihraltar, Spain, Dec. 23. 
land and naval force, had captured Forts 17f\;). 
Clinton and 
fontgomery, in the Hudson Clinton, JAMES, military officer: born 
Highlands (Oct. 6), and sent forces of in Ulster (now O. ange) county, N. Y., Aug. 
both arms of the service up the riwr g, 1736; son of Charles Clinton; was well 
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son Highlands were three forts of con- 
siderable strength, but with feeble garri- 
60ns-}'ort Constitution, opposite "-est 
Point, and Fmts Clinton and Montgom- 
eQ", on the west side of the river at the 
lower entrance to the Highlands, standing 
on oppo
ite sides of a creek, with high, 
rocky shores. From Fort Montgomery, 
on the northern side of the stream, to 
Anthony's 
ose, opposite, the Americans 
had stretched a boom and chain across the 
river to pnvent the passage of hostile 
vef'sels up that !"tream. Forts Clinton 
auà :Montgomery were uuder the immedi- 
at<, command of Gov. George Clinton, 
and his brut her Gf'n. James Clinton. 
Tories had informed Sir Henry Clinton 
of the w<,akness of the garrisons, and aH 
soon as expected reinforcpments from 
Europe had arrin>d. he prepared trans- 
ports to ascend the rÌ\-er. He sailed (Oct. 
4, I ïi7) with more than 3,000 troops, in 
many armed and unarmed vf'ssels, com- 
manded by Commodore Hotham, and land- 
ed them at Verplanck's Point, a few miles 
helow P<,ekskill, then the headquarters of 
(;<>neral Putnam, commandpr of the High- 
!and posts. He deceived Putnam by a 
fcignf'd attack on Peekskil1, but the more 
sa)!acious Governor Clinton belipved he 
deRigned to attack the Highland forts. 
Under cover of a dense fog, on the morn- 
ing of the 6th, Sir Henry re-embarked 
2,000 troops, cross<'d the river, and landed 
Uwm on Htony Point, making a circuitous 
march around the Dunderberg to fall 
upon the Highland forts. At the same 
time, his armed vesRe1s w<>re ordered to 
anchor within point-blank-shot distance 
In 1i'79 he joillPd 
u1linm's expedition of thpse forts, to heat off any American 
against the Senecas with 1..')00 men. He vessels that might appear abm-e the 
"as station<>d at Alhany during a great boom and chain. Sir Henry divided his 
part of the war; but he was present at the forcf's. One party, led hy Gen<,ral 
surrend<,r of Cornwallis. Gelwral Clinton Vaughan. and accomrani"d by the baronet 
was a commisRioner to adjust the boun- (ahout 200 strong), 'Hnt through a defile 
dary-line between Xew York and PennRyl- w('st of the Duntlerherg. to strike Fort 
,ania; and was a member of hoth the As- Clinton, while nnothpr party (900 
s<,mbly and Smate of the State of Xew strong), led by Colonel Camphpll, made 
York. He dicd in Little Britain. N. Y., a longer march, hack of Bear Mountain, 
Dec. 22, 1812. to fall on Fort Mont)!omery at the same 
Clinton, FORT, CAPTURE OF. \Yhile time. Yang-linn had a severe skirmish 
Burgoyne was contending with Gatps on with troops sent out from Fort ('linton, 
the upper Hudson, in 17i7, Sir Henry on the horders of Lake Sinnipink, near 
Clinton was attempting to make hiR way it: at the same time the governor spnt a 
up the river, to join him or to makp a lIlPR!òpnger to l>utnam for aid. The m('s- 
è.iver!>ion in his favor. Among the IInd- f;f'nger, instead, deserted to the British. 
220 


educated, but he had a strong inclination 
for military life. Before the beginninj! of 
the Revolutionary \Yar he was lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the militia of Ulster cuunty. 
He was a captain under Bradstreet in the 
capture of Furt Frontenac in 1738; and he 
afterwards was placed in command of four 
regiments for the protection of the fron- 
tiers of LIster and Orange counti<,s-a po- 
sition of difficulty and danger. When the 
war for imI<'pendence broke out, he was 
appointed colonel of the 3d New York Reg- 
iment (,Tune 30, 1775), and accompanied 

Iontgomery to Quebec. :Made a briga- 
dier-general in August, 1776, he was ac- 
tive in the service; and was in command of 
:Fort Clinton, in the Hud",on lIighlands. 
when it was attacked in Octobpr, 1777. 
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CLITZ-CL UB 


Campbell and his men appeared before he was wound('d twice in the hattle at 
Fort Montgomery at 5 P.M. and demand- Gaines's )Tills; and after pa8sing a month 
cd the surrender of both forts. It waS jn Libhy prison was px('hangpd and ap- 
refused, when a simultaneous attack pointed commandant at "'est Point; bre- 


by both divisions and by the vessels vetted brigadier-gpneral in -:\Tarch. ISIi;;; 
in the rÍ,'er was made. The garrison retired July 1, 188;); was la!"t seen ali"e 
(chiefly militia) made a gallant defence at Niagara Falls, Oct. 30, 1888. 
until dark, when they were overpowered Closure, a method of terminating de- 
and sought safety in a scattered retreat bates; adopted by the British Parliament 
to the adjacent mountains. The governor on Feb. 9, lRSl, but not used until Fl'b. 
fled across the river, and at midnight was 24, IR84. Since then it has been fre. 
in the camp of Putnam, planning future quently called into use. It is also freely 
operations. His hrother, badly wounded, used in the French Renate and (,hamber of 
made his way ovpr the mountains to his Deputies. In the rnited States House of 
home at Npw \\'indsor. Some American Represenhttivps a dehate can he clo'wd 
wssels lying ahovP the boom, unable to hy adopting the previous question, hut 
('!';cape, werp hurned hy their crews. By in the rnitpd States Rpnate thpre ('an 11p 
the light of this conflagration the fugitive no closure under the present rules. Dc- 
garrisons found their way through thp bates there are brought to a close hy 
mountains to settlements beyond. gpneral consent, which if! sometimes 
Clitz, HEKRY BOYNTo
, military offi- forced through physical exhaustion of 
cer; born in Sackett's Harbor, N. Y., thm\(' opposing á vote. 
July 4, 1824; graduated at the rnit- Clôture. See CWSURE. 
ed States )[j1itary Academy in lR45; Clubs, originally a few persons of kin- 
served in the 1\[pxi('an \Var, and for hrav- dred ht"tes and pursuits, meeting at 
cry at ('erro Gordo received the hrev('t statpd timps for !'ocial intprcourFlp. They 
of first lieutenant. During the Civil War may be poJitical, literary, scientific, fine 
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arts, business or commercial, athletic, ing the war for independence, and a 
etc.; and clubs of these classes are es- member of the council of safety in Phila- 
tablished in all of the principal cities of delphia. In July, 1775, he was made joint 
the United States. Pohtical clubs often treasurer of Pennsylvania with 1\Ir. Hille- 
exert grcat influence in public affairs. gas; and when, in December, 1776, Con- 
The oldest club in the "Cnited States is gress fled to Baltimore, Clymer was one 
the \Yistar Club, established in Phila- of the commissioners left in l")hiladelphia 
delphia in 1833, and the next, the Union to attend to the public interests. In 1777 
Club, of :Kew York City, established in he was a commissioner to treat with tllf' 
1836. Indians at Fort Pitt; and in 1780 he as- 
In the early part of the Civil War, sisted in organizing the Bank of North 
Union League clubs were established in America. At the close of the war he 
all the cities and towns in the :Korthern made his residence at Princeton, N. J.; 

tatcs, and exerted a powerful influence and in 1784 was a member of the Pennsyl- 
in maintaining patriotic sentiments in vania legislature. In 1787 he was a mem- 
their communities. They partook some- ber of the convention that framed the 
what of the character of secret and fra- national Constitution, and was a mem- 
ternal organizations. A few of the largest ber of the first Congress under it. A col- 
and wealthiest ones are still in existence, lector of the excise duties in 1791 which 
the others having gradually disbanded a led to the \VmSKEY IXSl'RRE(,TIO
 (q. v.), 
few years after the close of the war. A and serving on a commission to treat with 
striking feature of modern club-life in Southern Indians, 1\1r. Clymer, after con- 
the United States is found in the large cluding a treaty (in June, 1796), with- 
and constantly growing number of clubs drew from public life. He wa
 one of 
organized by and for women exclusively. the founders of the Pennsylvania Agri- 
Of these the most conspicuous example cultural Society, the Pennsylvania Acad- 
is the Sorosis, of :Kew York City, found- emy of Fine Arts, and the Pennsylvania 
ed in 1868, and claiming to be the first Bank. He died in 1\Iorrisville, Pa., Jan. 
distinctively women's club in the country. 23, 1813. 
The growth of these clubs reached an e
- Coal. The business of coal-mining in 
tent in 1892 which warranted the or- the United States for commercial purposes 
ganization of the Central Feùeration of has entirely grown up since 1825. It was 
\Vomen's Clubs, which has in affiliation known before the Revolution that coal ex- 
with it over 2,700 wOJQen's clubs, repre- isted in Pennsylvania. As early as 17ti!), 
senting a membership of 200,000. a blackRmith, Ohadiah Gore, in the Wy- 
Cluseret, GUSTAVE PAUL, military offi- oming Vaney, used coal found lying on 
cer; born in Paris, France, June 13, 1823; the surface of the ground. Forty years 
Ci.J.Ile tn_ the United States in January, afterward!'; he tried the successful e"-peri- 
1862; enlisted in the Union army and was ment of burning it in a grate for fuel. 
made aide-de-camp to General McClellan, During the Revolution anthracite coal was 
and received the brevet of brigadier-gen- u!';ed in the armory at Carlisl<:', Pa., for 
eral of volunteers in 1862 for bravery in blacksmiths' fires. In 17f10 an old hunter, 
the battle of Cross Kevs. On )Iarch 2, Philip Gintner, in the Lehigh Valley, dis- 
1863, he resigned from the army, and the covered coal near the present )Tauch Chunk. 
next year became editor of the N"w .
{a- In 1792 the J ehigh Coal-Mining Company 
tion, a weekly published in New York was formed for mining it, but it did little 
City. In this paper he strongly opposed more than purchase lands. In 1806 200 
the renomination of Lincoln and favored or 300 bushels were taken to Philadelphia, 
Fr
mont. He waR the author of a num- but experiments to use it for ordinary fuel 
ber of articles on The Rifual-ion in the failed. In 1812 Col. George Shoemaker 
United States, which were published in took nine wagon-load!'! to Philadelphia, but 
the {'ourier Français. He returned to could not sen it. It was soon afterwards 
France in 1867; died Aug. 23, 1900. used with success in rolling-mills in Del- 
Clymer, GEORGE, signer of the Declara- aware county, find it soon found pur- 
tion of Independen('e; born in Philadel- chaHers elsf>,;here. But it was not until 
phia in 1739; was an active patriot dur- 1823 that the coal-trade began to assume 
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notable proportions, when anthracite was A
DER DALLAS BACHE (q. v.). On his 
used in factories and in private houses for death, in 1867, PROF. BE
JAMIN PEIRCE 
fuel. The whole amount of anthracite (q. v.) was made superintendent. Profes- 
sent to market in 1820 was 365 tons. The SOl' Bache greatly extended the scope of 
entire product of the country in the cal- the survey, including an investigation of 
endar year 1902 was 260,216,844 short the Gulf Stream, the laws of tides, and 
tons of bituminous, spot value, $290.858,- their ebb and flow in harbors and rivers, 
483; and 41,373.595 short tons of Penn- so that navigators might have complete 
sylvania anthracite, spot value, $76,li3,- information concerning tide-waters of the 
586. United States. The observations and in- 
Coan, TITUS, missionary; born in KilI- vestigations also include meteorological 
ingsworth, Conn., Feb. I, 1801; grad- charts-changes in the weather in differ- 
uated at Auburn Theological Seminary in ent seasons at various points, and the 
1833. With his wife and six others he laws of storms. During the Civil War 
sailed for Hawaii, Dec. 5, 1834, and reach- the work ceased on the Southern coasts, 
ed Honolulu in July, 1835. His labors for the Confederates captured some of the 
met with great success. In 18;
8-40 he vessels employed in the survey; and offi- 
made over 7,000 converts, and his subse- cers and pilots engaged in the work wel'e 
quent efforts increased this number to transferred to service in the navy, and, 
13,000. His publications include Life in with their minute knowledge of the 
Hau;aii, etc. He died in Hilo, Hawaii, coasts, greatly assisted in the national op- 
Dec. 1, 1882. erations there. Professor Peirce still 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, UNITED further extended the survey, so as 
STATES, a national undertaking for the to constitute a great national trian- 
8('('mity of the vast commerce upon the gulation-a geodetic survey intended to 
wry extended and often dangerous coasts embrace the shores of the Atlantic and 
of the United States. It is believed that Pacific oceans within its limits, and to 
to Professor Patterson, of Philadelphia, form, by means of triangulation, a grand 
is due the honor of having first suggested chain across the continent. The opera- 
to President Jefferson the idea of a geodet- tions of "field-work" are carried on 
ic survey of the coast. Mr. Gallatin was simultaneously at many points on the 
then Secretary of the Treasury, and warm- coast. The Atlantic, Pacific and Gu1f 
ly approved the measure. The first at- coasts are divided into sections, each hav- 
tempt to organize a national coast 8ur- ing its triangulation, astronomical, to po- 
vey, " for the purpose of making complete graphical, and hydrographical parties, all 
charts of our coasts, with the adjacent working independently, but upon the same 
shoals and soundings," was made in 1807. systcm, so that the whole will form a 
Congress authorized such a survey, and connected survey from 
raine to Texas 
appropriated $50,000 for the purpose. Mr. and from San Diego to the 49th pa.ranel 
Gallatin, with great assiduity, gathered on the Pacific. The coast of ALASKA 
information for scientific uses. A plan (q. v.), since its acquisition, has been add- 
proposed by F. R. HASSLER (q. 1-'.) was ed to the field of operations, and a very 
adopted, but, on account of political dis- large amount ha1'l been done and projected 
turbances in Europe and America. noth- therc. The whole work is under the con- 
ing was done in the matter until 1811, trol of the Treasury Department. while a 
when :Mr. Hassler was sent to Europe for superintendent, Henry S. Pritchett, in 
instruments and standards of measure. 1901, directs an the details of the work. 
The War of 1812-15 detained him abroad. governs t11e movements of the parties, and 
On his return, in 1815, he was formally controls the expenditures. 
appointed superintendent, a.nd entered Cobb, DAVID, military officer; horn in 
upon the duties in 1816, near the city of Attleboro, 1\1ass., Sf'pt. 14, 1748; grad- 
New York; but in less than two years it uated at Harvard College in 1766; be- 
was discontinued. Mr. Hassler resumed came a pllysician; member of the Pro- 
it in 1832. and the work has been carried vineial Congress in 1775; aide-de-camp to 
on continually ever since. 1\[1'. Hassler \Vashington for a number of years; and 
died in 1842, and was succeeded by ALEX- brevetted brigadier-general at the close of 
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t he Revolutionary \Var. Washington as- ordered 2.000 copies of this work for pub- 
:-.iglled him the duty of providing entcr- lie distrihution to promote the cultiva- 
tainment for the French ollicers, and of tion of mulberry-trees. III U;:l.) 
lr. Cohb 
making tenns for the evacuation of 
ew became superintendent of the first silk- 
York. He was a mcmber of Congress in manufacturing company organized in Xew 
1;93-9;); lieutenant-governor of 
Iassa- England. He died in Dedham, 
Iass., 
chusetts in It!OU. lIe died in Taunton, 
(arch 12, 1882. 

lass., April 17, 183U. Cobb, JOSEPH BECKILBI. author; born 
Cobb, HOWELL, statesman; born in in Oglethorpe county, Ga" April n, ISH); 
Cherry Hill, Jctl'flrson co., Ga., Hept. 7, educated at Franklin College, Ga., set- 
IHI;); was a law)-er by profession, and tIed in No....ubee county, 
liss., in 18:l8. 
was solicitor-general of the \\' estern cir- His publications include 'l'he Crcole, or 
cuit of Georgia from 18
H to 18.n; a the Siege of Z.;ew Orleans (a novel); 
member of Congress from 1843 to IS;)I; Mississippi Scenes, or Sketches of South- 
speaker of the 31st Congress; and gov- ern and lVestern Life and 
-tdventure, etc. 
ernor of Georgia from 1851 to 1853. He He died in Columbus, Ga., Sept. 15, 1838. 
\\ as again elected to Congress in 1855, Cobb, TnoMAs R. R., lawyer; born in 
Cherry Hill, Ga., April 10, 1823; grad- 
uated at the University of Georgia in 
1841; member of the Confederate Con- 
gre!"s; general in the Confederate army. 
His pub1ications include Digest of the 
[,au"s of Georgia; Inquiry tnto the Law 
oj Negro 

lclt'ery in the United States; 
and H istorieal Sketch of Sla ppry, from 
the Earliest Periods. He was killed in 
the battle of Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 13, 
18(j
. 
Cobbett, WILLIAM, journalist; born in 
Farnham, Rurrey, England, l\Iarch 9, 
17G2; was the self-educated son of a farm- 
er, and in early manhood was eight years 
in the army, rising to the rank of ser- 
geant-major. He obtained his discharge 
in 1 i!ll, married, and came to America. in 
1 i!J2, when he became a pamphleteer, 
and was Secretary of the Treasury under bookseller, and journalist, having estab- 
President Buchanan from 1857 to 1860. lished Peter Porcupine's Ga
ette in 1704. 
lIe was a 7ealous promoter of the Con- He attacked Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia. 
federate cause in 18Go-m, and was chosen because of his treatment of yel1ow-fever 
president of the convention at l\Iontgom- cases, especialIy of his blood - letting. 
ery, Ala., that organized the Conff'(lerate Rush prosecuted him for lih('l, and ob- 
gm.ernment Feb. 4, 18fiI. He became a tained a nrdict for $;;.00(1 damage
. 
brigadier - gf'neral in the Confedprate That suit had bpf'n hrought to a trial on 
army; and at the close of the war he op- the day of \\"ashin!:{ton's death (Dec. 14, 
posed the reconstruction measures of the Iimn, and Cobbett remarked tlmt it was 
national government. He died in Ncw a singular coincidence that while the 
York City, O('t. H, lRGR. 
reat patriot was d)'ing in conscquencp of 
Cobb, .TOXATHAX HOL
IF.S, manufact- the too frep u'le of the lancf't, lu' should 
I1rer; born in Sharon, 
1<lSS.. July 8, bp H111If'tpd in a verdict of 
.j.OOO for ex- 
I in9; graduated at Harvard College in posing and ridiculing the dangerous prac- 
I RI7: and was one of the first to in- tice in yelIow fflver. In anticipation of 
troduce the manufacture of silk in the th(' verdict. Cobbett 8topp(.d the publica- 
United States. In 1831 he pub1ished tion of his paper and removed to Npw 
l'/anual of the 1fulberr],-Tree and the f'ult- York. where he was threatpned with im- 
ure of Silk. Two years later Congrp
;; prisonnwnt, but procured bail. There he 
2
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issued a series of vigorous pamphlets, 
called Hush Lights, in which he exhibited, 
in vivid colors, the various phases of dml'- 
acter of all engaged in his prosecution. 
Then he went back to England, and i:-;sued 
J'orcufJine's lI'orks, in 12 octavo volumes, 
which sold largely on both sides of the 
A tlantic. In these he exhibited such pict- 
ures of his American enemies that he 
tasted the sweets of revenge. In 1802 he 
hegan his famous Weekly Political Regis- 
ter, which he conducted with ability about 
thirty years, but which caused him to 
incur tines and imprisonment because of 
his libellous utterance!>. He again came 
to the United States in 1817, but returJ1{'d 
to England in 181D, taking with him the 
Lones of Thomas Paine. He continued the 
business of writing and publishing, and 
many of his Looks, written in vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon. are very useful. He enter- 
ed Parliament in 1832, and was a. member 
three years. He died in Farnham, .June 
18, 18:3". 
Cobden Club, a club instituted in Lon- 
don for the purpose of putting into prac- 
tical application the principles of Riclmrd 
C'obden. Its tirst annual dinner was held 
.July 21, 18Gß, with William E. Glad:-;tone 
in the chair. Its actin' llwmhership in- 
cludes many of the best-known statesmen 
of Great Britain, and among its honorary 
members are quite a number of well-known 
Amel"icans, several of whom have heen sub- 
jected to severe political criticism be- 
cam;e of tlwir connection with the cluh. 
Cochran, .JOIIN. surgeon; born in Suds- 
bury. Pa.. Sppt. 1, 17:
O; was a surgeon's 
lIIatp in the Fr'ench and Indian \\
ar; ap- tinement in jails. The appearance of this 
pointpd surgeon-general in the army in force alarmed all lower Yirginia: and the 
] ïïli: and eommissionell director-gelIPral militia of the Peninsula a
d about Nor- 
of hORpitals hy Congress in 17R1. "'hen folk wpre soon in motion after the squai1- 
ppace was cow'lulled he settlpd in Xew ron had entered Hampton Roads. 'I'lu' 
\"ork, and was appointed conuuissioner of Secretarv of the Treasurv ordered the ex. 
loans for that State. He died in Pala- tinguish
1('nt of all the. heacon-lights on 
tine, N. Y., April ß, 1807. thp Chesapeake coa!'!t. At the !'!ame time 
Cochrane, Rm AU::XAXDER FORESTER the frigate Constpllot1on. thirty-eight gun!'!, 
I XGLTS. British naval ofJicer; horn A pril lying at Norfolk. was making ready to 
2
, 17!>R; won great distinction in UH' attack tIle Briti!'!h vessels. A part of 
wars with the rnitl'd States and Franee the l
rith\h 
quadron went into Delawarp 
hut most particularly in an unequal e

 nay. but the forewarned militia wert> 
gagPnlf'nt with tive Frpnch ships in Chesa- rpady for the maraui1ers, who only attack- 
p('ake Jhy. Tn the \Yar of ]812-1!> II(> ed the village of I,pwiston. 
was connnanelpr of the American station. On April 3. 1813, a flotilla of a dm
en 
Tn .-\ug"ust, lR]4. he participated with th(' hoats filled with nrmed men from the Rrit- 
lanel for('ps in ('apturing \Vashington, and iRh fleet, undel. Lieutenant PolkingtI10l np, 
I1.-P 225 


a ttack on K EW OR- 
was made admiral of 
Ill' died in Paris, 


la tel' aided in the 
LEA
S (q. v.). He 
the blue in 181D. 
France, .Jan. :W, 183
. 
Cockburn, DIU GEORGE, naval officer; 
born in London, England, April 
2, I7ï:!.; 
entered the ro:ral navJ- in 1783, and wa" 
rear-admiral in 1812. During the spring 
and summer of 1813 a most distressim;, 
warfare was cll-nied on upon land and \Va- 
tel' by a British squadron, under his com- 
mand, along the coasts between Delaware 
Hay and Chade::.ton Hal"bor. It was mark- 
ed by Illany acts of crupIty. "Chastise 
the Ameri('ans into submission" was the 
substance of the onler given to Cock- 
hurn by the BI'itish cabinet, and he seem- 
ed to be a willing sen-ant of the wiII of 
his government. An ül'der in Council, is- 

ued on Dec. 20, lR12, declared the ports 
and harbors of much of the American 
coast in a state of blockade. Cockburn 
e1ltered bdween the <:apes of Virginia 
early in Febntary, 181:
. with a squadron, 
of which his flag-ship \Va" the 
l(lrlbor- 
ough, seventy-four guns. This squadron 
bore a land fOl'ce of about I,8()O Itlen, a 
part of thcm captive Frenchmen from 
British prisons, who prpferred active life 
in the British service to indelinite con- 
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or the St. Domingo, seventy-four guns, en- prÏ\'ateers, and captured both. The crew 
t.ered the Rappahannock River and attack- of one escaped, and gave the alarm at 
ed the Baltimore privateer Dolphin, ten Kewbcrn. The British boats proceeded to 
guns, Captain Stafford, and three armcd attack that place, but found it too well 
bdlOoncrs prepared to sail for }'rance. The prepared to warrant their doing so. They 
three smaller vessels were soon taken, but captured Portsmouth, and plundered the 
the struggle with the Dolphin was se\ ere. country around. They decamped in haste 
She was boarded, and for fifteen minutes (July 16), carrying with them cattle and 
a contest raged fearfully on her deck, other property, and many slaves, to whom 
when the Dolphin struck her colors. Cock- they falsely promised their freedom. 
burn now went up the Chesapeake with These, and others obtained the same way, 
the brigs Fantome and Mohawk, and the Cockburn sold in the \V est Indies on his 
tenders Dolphin, Racer, and H ighflyer, and private account. 
IJl"Oceeded to destroy Frenchtown, a hamlet Leaving Pamlico Sound, the marauders 
of about a dozen houses on the west went down the coast, stopping at and 
coast of Delaware. Cockburn made the plundering Dewees's and Capers's islands, 
Fantome his flag-ship. The only defenders and filling the whole region of the tower 
of the hamlet were a few militia who came Santee with terror. Informed of these 
down from Elkton, and some drivers of outrages, the citizens oi Charleston pre- 
stages and transportation - wagons. The pared for the reception of the marauders. 
former garrisoned a redoubt which had }'ort l\Ioultrie and other fortifications 
just been erected, upon which lay four iron were strengthened, breast-works were 
cannon. They were vanquished and re- thrown up at exposed places, and a body 
til'ed. The storehouses were plundered of militia was gathered at Point PleaR- 
and burned, but the women and children flnt. In anticipation of the coming of an 
were well treated. Property on land worth army of liberation, as they were falRely 
$23,000 was destroyed, and on the water informed Cockburn's men were, the ne- 
five trading-vessels were consumed. Thence groes were prepared to rise and strike for 
Cockburn went up the bay to HAVRE DE freedom. Cockbm'lI did not venture into 
GRACE (q. 1).). at the mouth of the Sus- Charleston Harbor, but went down to Hil- 
quehanna. which he plundered and burned. ton Head, from which he carried off slaws 
Afterwards he attacked the vil1ages of and cattle. Then he visited the Georgia 
Fredericktown and Georgetown (l\Iay 6, (.oast, and at Dungenness House, the fine 
1813), on the Sassafras River. They con- pstate of Gen. Kathaniel Greene, on 
tained from forty to fifty houses each. Cumberland Island, he made his head- 
He first \-isited Fredericktown, on the quarters for the winter, sending his ma- 
north shore. The militia, under Colonel rauders out in all directions to plunder 
Veazy, made a stout resistance, but were the plantations on the neighboring coast. 
compelled to retire. The village was laid Hp. was con('erned in the sack of Washing- 
in ashes. and the storehouses were plunder- ton in 1814, and in an unsuccessful at- 
ed and burned. The maraud
rs then cross- tempt to capture Baltimore in the same 
ed over to Georgetown, and served it in year. He was knighted in 1815; made a 
the same way. Having deprived three vi1- ms.jor-general of marines in 1821; and 
la1!es on the Chesapeake of property worth died in London, Aug. HI. 1853. 
at least $70,000, Cockburn returned to Cocke, PHILÍP ST. GEORGE. military 
the fleet. officer; born in Virginia in 180R: grad- 
Early in July, 1813, Admiral ('ock- lJated at the Cnited States Military 
lmrn, with a part of his marauding fleet, Academy in 1832; brigadier-general in the 
went southward from Hampton Road
 to Confederate army in 1861; and was com- 
plunder and destroy. His vessels were the mander of the 5th Brigade in the first 
Rccptre, se\'enty - four guns (flag - ship), engagement of Bull Run. After eight 
Romulus, Fox, and "^
emesis. Off Ocracoke months' service he returned to hiA home 
Inlet, he despatched (July 12, lR13) aoont in T'owhatan county, Va., where he died, 
800 armed men in barO'es to the waters Dpc. 26, 18(H. 
of Pamlico Round. Th;re they attackpd Cockran, 'VJI.LTA
[ ROURKE, lawyer; 
the Anaconda. and Atlas, two. American born in Ireland, Feb. 28, 1854; became 
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prominent in New York politics as an 
adherent of Tammany Hall; member of 
Congress in 1891-95 and 1904-05; spoke 
for 
IcKinl
y and the gold standard in 
1896. and for Bryan in 1900. 
Cockrell, FRA
CIS :MARION, statesman; 
born in .Johnson county, Mo., Oct. 1, 
1834; graduated at Chapel Hill College in 
1
.)3; sernd in the Confederate army, 
18GI-G5, rising from captain to brigadier- 
general; United States Senator in 1875- 
1 DO.). 
Cod, CAPE, the long, narrow, and sandy 
peninsula of 
Iassachusetts ; about G5 
miles long, and from 1 to 20 miles wide. 
I t was discovered and named by BARTHOL- 
ü:\1EW GOSXOLD (q. v.), in 1602. 
Cod Fisheries. At Fortune Bay, United 
States fishers set nets on Sunday, Jan. 13, 
1878, contrary to local regulations; they 
were forcibly removed; controversy ensued. 
Mr. Evarts, for the United States, sent 
despatch Aug. 24; correspondence, Sep- 
tember, October; Marquis of Salisbury re- 
fused compensation; but Earl Granville 
granted it; H5.000 awarded by arbitra- 
tion, May 28, 1881. 
Coddington, WILLIAM, founder of 
Rhode Island; born in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, in lG01; came to America in 1630 
as a magistrate of :MaRsachusetts ap- 
pointed by the crown. He was a pros- 
perous merchant in Boston, but, taking 
t.he part of ANNE HUTCHINSON (q. v.), 
he was so persecuted that, with eighteen 
others, he removed to the island of Aquid- 
neck (now Rhode Island), where, on the 
organization of a government, he was ap- 
pointed judge, or chief ruler. In March, 
1640, Coddington was elected governor, 
and heM the office seven years. He went 
to England in 1651, and in 1674-75 he 
was again governor. He adopted the 
tpnets of the Quakers. He died Nov. 1, 
IG7S. 
C'Jdes, in general terms a collection of 
laws, the most notable of which in modern 
times is the Code Napoléon, which was 
promulgated between 1803 and 1810, and 
has since been adopted in large part by 
various countries. In the United States 
the most notable codes are those prepared 
by .JUDGE STF.PHE:-ol J. FIELD (q. v.) for 
use in California at the time of its ad- 
mission into the Union, and the Codes 
of Civil and Criminal Procedure pre- 
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pared by his brother, DAVID DUDLEY 
FIELD (q. v.), for the State of New York. 
The latter, after completing the above- 
mentioned work, was appointed by the 
legi8lature chairman of a commission to 
prepare a political code, a penal code, 
and a civil code, which, with the codes 
oi procedure alluded to, were designed to 
take the place of the common law, and 
to cover the entire range of American 
law. A number of the States have adopt- 
ed in whole or in part this last class of 
codes. :\lr. Field also adively urged the 
preparation of a code of international 
law, and personally prepared Outlines of 
an International Code, which was highly 
commended by jurists and statesmen in 
aJI countries. One of 1\1r. Field's princi- 
pal objects in his projected international 
code was to secure a general adoption of 
t.he principle of arbitration in inter- 
national disputes, an end approximately 
reached in the international agreement 
at the Peace Conference at The Hague, in 
1899. See ARBITRATION, I
TER
ATlONAL 
CUURT OF. 
Cadman, JOHN, author; born in Dor- 
chester, Mass., Oct. 16, 1814; educated 
at Amherst College; followed the sea in 
1834-64, and in the Civil War was cap- 
tain of the Quaker City, which carried 
provisions to Port Royal. His publica- 
tions relating to the United States in- 
clude Restoration of the American Carry- 
ing Trade; and the Mormon Country. 
He died in Boston, 1\1ass., April 6, 1900. 
Cody, \VILLlA
I FREDERICK, scout; born 
in Scott county, Ia., Feb. 2G, 1846. In 
1857-58 he was under contract to supply 
the Kansas Pacific Railroad with all the 
buffalo meat needed during its construc- 
tion, and in eighteen months he killed 
4,280 buffaloes, on account of which he 
received his widely known sobriquet of 
"Buffalo Bill." He was a guide and 
scout for the national go'"ermllent for 
many years, and in the action at Indian 
Creek, in a personal en('ounter, killed 
Yellow Hand, the Cheyenne chief. He 
is co - author of The Great Halt Lake 
'l'rail. 
Coeur d'Alene. An Indian tribe, which 
were suhjugated by Colonel Wright in 
18;18. Thpy \wre placed on reservation.. 
in 18(;7 anù lR7:!. 
Coffee, JOlIN, :,urve,yor; born in Notta- 
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\\ ay tounty, Va., in 17i2. In Ðeccmbf'r, Ha\"Ïng a real attachment for his native 
Hn
.. he was colonel of Tennpssee yolun- countrJ', he endowed a .. l'onin 
dIOOI" in 
tee,'s umler Jackson, and was with him :Kantueket, where many of his relatives 
li\ed. and ga\'c for its support $12.;HIn. 
Ill' died in Cheltenham, England, July 
23, 1839. 
Coffin, JOIl
, loyalist; born in Hoston. 
Mass., in I i3{i; took p
ut in the baUle of 
Bunker Hill; later recruited -too Jlwn in 
New York, who wcre afterwards called thc 
Orange Hangers; was promoted major and 
received a handsome sword from Corn- 
wallis in recognition of his bravery and 
skill in many important actions. Later 
he was promoted major-general. lIe died 
in King's county, N. B., in 1838. 
Coffin, JOSIIUA, antiquarian: born in 

 ewLHIry, Mass., Oct. I
, I i!)2; grad- 
uated at Dartmouth Co)lege in 18I7; an 
l'arncst abolitionist; helped to establish 
the :Kew England Anti-Sla\"ery Society in 
IS32; published The llistory of Ancicnt 
X('wbury. He died in Newbury, Mass., 
June 2-t, 18G-t. 
Coffin, LEn, philanthropist; born near 
in all his wars with the Crf'ek Indians. Xew Garden, N. C., Oct. 28, I7!18; early 
He was with him also in his expcdition became interestpd in the welfare of thf' 
to PEXSACOLA (q. v.), and in the defcnce slaves in the South; financially aided on 
of New Orleans. In 1817 he was surve\'or their way to Canada thousands of fugitive 
ot public lands. He died near Flore
ce, slaves, including Eliza Harris, who later 
Ala., July 7, 18:J3. became widely known through Unclc Tom's 
Coffin, CHARLES CARLETON (pen-name ('a bin. In April. 1847, he went to Cin- 
CARLETO:Y), author; born in Buscawen, einnati, ()., and opened a .. free-labor 
N. H., .July 26, 1823; during Uw Civil goods" store, which he operated sucCu..s- 
\Yar was war eOfff'spondent of the Bo
ton fully for man
' years. For thirty Yf'ars 
Journ"l. I [iR pl1hlications inclwle nay.<; hc was president of the secrct society 
a1ld "Sights on thc Uattle-ficld; PoliOlcing known as the .. underground railroad," 
the Fl"g; Pour Years of Fighting; ('alf'b the purpose of which was to aid slaves 
Krinl.-le, a St01'Y of American Life; Story in their escape by passing them on from 
of Liberty; ()ld Times in the Colonies; member to member. He died in Avon- 
Life of Garfidd, etc. He died in Brook- dale, 0., Rept. 16, ISii. 
line. -:\[a"8.. 1\[a1"('h 2, IR!)6. Coggeshall, GEORGE, author; horn in 
Coffin, 
IR ISAAC, nayal officer; born Connecticut in 1784; during the \Var of 
in Roston, 1\[ay 16, 17!}!); was the Ron of 1812-15 commanded two privat(,f'l"s. His 
a col1f'ctor of tlw customs in Boston, who puh1ications relating to the L'nitp(l States 
"as a zpalous loyalist. He entered the include History of American PriL"Ot('('r.
 
British na\"y in li73, became a lieutenant and Lettcrs of Marqu(' dllring our Wur 
in lii6. and was active on the Amcrican v:ith Bngland, tRt.?, 1.1, n; and J/i8tori- 
coast at different timps during the war cal Bkdch of (fommcrce and Kal:Ìgation 
for inlleppndence. He 
pnf'd under Rod- from the Birth of our Sm,iour dov'n to the 
nf'Y, was made po
t-eaptain in lifiO. and Pre8f'11t Date. Hf' died in 1861. 
TeAr. admiral of tIle blue in 1804, in Coinage, COX FEDERATE STATES. \\'h('n 
which year he was knight('d. In June, Louisiana seceded and sei7ed the L"nitf'd 
ISI4, he was created admiral of the States mint at Nf'\V Orleans, thpre Wf'l"f' 
hlue, and in IR20 admiral of the white. thousands of dollars' worth of gold and 
lIe was a member of Parliamcnt in 1818. sih'er bullion in store. The State issued 
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jointly with the Confederate government coining. Some coins had been made in 
a gold coinage of $254,8:W in double eagles, Bermuda for the use of the Virginia col- 
and a siher coinage of $1,101,316.50 in OIlY as early as 16H. 
half-dollars, using the United States dies Copper coins bearing the figure of an 
of ISGl, the dies of 18üO having been elephant were struck in England for the 
destroyed. The buIlion, when nearly ex. Carolinas and New England in 1694. Coins 
hausted, was transferred to the Confeder- were also struck for :Maryland, beal'ing 
ate government, May, 18Gl, and all the the effigy of Lord Baltimore. In 172
- 
l.:nited States dies were destroyed, the 23, William Wood obtained a royal patent 
Confederate government ordering a new for coining sma]] money for the "Eng- 
die for its use. \Yhen completed it was !ish plantations in America." He made it 
of such high relipf as to be useless in the of pinchbcck-an alloy of copper and .tin. 
press. As there was but little if any One side of the coin hore the image of 
bullion to coin, no attempt was made to George I., and on the other was a large 
engrave another. Four pieces, however, double rose, with the legend" Rosa A_med- 
half-dollars, were struck, which formed the cana utile dulci." In the coinage of 1724 
entire coinage of the Confederate States. the rose was crowned. This base coiu 
The coin shows-Obverse: A goddess of was vehemently opposed in the colonies. 
liberty within an arc of thirteen stars. A writer ûf the day, speaking of the spec- 
Exerg-ue, lSül. Ren>rsc: An American ulation, said '''ood had .. the conscience 
shield benf'ath a liberty-cap, the upper part to make thirteen shillings out of a pound 
of the shield containing seven stars, the of bra,.;s." The power of coinage was ex- 
whole surrounded hy a wreath: to the left, ercised by several of the independent 
cotton in bloom; to the Tight, sugar- States from 1778 until the adoption of 
cane. L('gcnd: Confederate States of the national Constitution. A mint was 
American. Exergue: Ha1f Dol. Boarders, established at Rupert, Vt., by legislative 
milled; edge, serrated. Duthority in 1785, whence copper cents 
Coinage, UNITED STATES. 'Vampum were issued, bearing on one side a plough 
depreciated in value as currency in conse- and a sun rising from behind hills, and on 
quence of over-production, and a final the other a radiated eye surrounded by 
blow was given to it as a circulating me- thirteen stars. Some half-cents also were 
dium in 
ew England by an order from i
sued by the Vermont mint. In the same 
the authoritips of Massachusetts not to J'ear the legislature of Connecticut au- 
Tf'ceive it in payment of taxes. As fast tlwrized the establishment of a mint at 
as coin came to the colony of Massachu- New Haven, whence copper coins were is- 
setts by trade with the 'Vest Indies, it sued having- on one side the figure of a 
was sent to England to pay for goods pur- human head, and on the other that of 
cì\asf'd there. To stop this dmin of specie a young woman holding an olive-branch. 

rassachusetts set up a mint, and coined This mint continued in operation about 
silver threepf'nces, sixpences, and shiIJings, three years. In li8ü parties obtained au- 
each bearing the figure of a pine-tree on thority from the legislature of New Jer- 
one side, and the words" New England" sey to coin money, and they established 
on the other. The silver was a]]oyed a two mints in that State: one not far from 
quarter below the English standard, with Morristown, and the other at Elizabeth- 
the expectation that the debasement would town. On one side of this coinage was th(' 
prevent thc coin leaving the country. Thus head of a horse, with a plough beneath; 
the pound currency of Xew England came and on the reverse a shield. The head 
to be one-fourth less than the pound ster- of a horse and three ploughs now form 
ling of Great Uritain; and this standard the chief device of the great seal of Kew 
\"as afterwarùs adoptcd by the nritish Jersey. 
l'arliament for all the English American Cents and half.cents were issued in Mas- 
colonies. The" mint-house" in Boston sachusetts in li88, exhibiting on one siùe 
existed about thirty-four years. All the an eagle with a bundle of arrows in the 
coins issued from it bore the dates lü.')2 right talon, an olive-branch in the left, 
or HiG
, the same dies being used, prob- and a shield on its breast bearing the 
ably, throughout the thirty-four years of word "cent." That device was, and is 
22D 



of a dollar in silver, and a hundredth of a 
dollar in copper. 
This report was adopted by Congress in 
1785, and was the origin of our copper 
cent, silver dime and dollar, and goldcn 
eagle. The following year Congress framed 
an ordinance for the establishment of a 
mint, but nothing further was done until 
1787, when the board of treasury, by au- 
thority of Congress,contracted with ,JamC'!'I 
Janis for 300 tons of copper coins of 
the prescribed standard, which were coin- 
ed at a mint in New Haven, Conn. They 
bore the following devices: On one siùe 
thirteen circles linked together; a small 
circle in the middle. with the words 
"American Congress" within it, and, in 
the centre, the sen- 
tence "\Y e are one." 
On the other side a 
sun-dial, with the sun 
above it, and the word 
" Fugio "; and around 
the whole, " Conti- 
nental Currency, 177li." 
Below the dial, ":Mind 
your business." A 
few of these pieces. it 
is said, were struck in 
a mint at Rupert, Yt. 
The national Constitu- 
tion vestcd the right of 
coinage e
clusively in 
the national govern- 
unit, he propospd the following table of ment. The C'stablishment of a mint \Va!'; 
moneys: Ten units to be equal to one authori7ed b.r act of Congress in April, 
pcnny, ten pence to one bill, ten bills to 1792. but it did not go into full operation 
one do1Jar (about seventy-five c('nts of our until 17D5. 
present currency), and ten dollars to one During the interval of about three ycars 
crown. The superintendent reported the its opprations were chiefly experimental, 
plan to Cong-rpss in February, 1782, and and hence the variety of silver and copper 
employed Benjamin Dudley. of Boston, to coins which appeared between 1792 and 
construct machinerv for a mint. The sub- 1795, now so much sought after b,y coin- 
ject was dcbatpd f;'om time to time, and collectors. The most noted of these is the 
on April 22, 1783, some coins were submit- "\Vashington cent," or " I.iberty - ca p 
ted to Congress as patterns. Kothing cpnt." so called becaw,f' it has the profile 
further was done in the matter (and ::\lr. of 'Va!'lhington on one side and a liberty- 
Dudley was discharged) until 17Rt, when cap on the other. The subject 
f a dcviee 
1\Ir. Jefferson, chairman of a committee for the national coin caused much and 
'8ppointed for the purpose. submitted a son1Ptimes warm debate in Congress. The 
report, disagreeing with tlmt of ]\for- bi11 f/)r the cstablishment of the mint 
ris because of the diminutive si:æ of its originatpd in the Senate, and provided 
unit. He proposed to strike four coins for an eagle on one side of the gold and 
upon the basis of the Spanish milled dollar silver coins. To this there was no ob- 
as follows:. A golden piece of the value jection. The bill proposed for the reverse 
of ten do1Jars, a do1Jar in silver, a tenth a representation of the head of the Presi- 
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now, the chief on the great seal of the 
"Cnited States. On the other side of the 
Massachusetts cent was the figure of an 
Indian holding a bow and arrow; also 
a single star. As early as the adoption of 
the "Articles of Confederation" (1781) 
the subject of national coinage occupied 
the attention of statesmen. In 1782, H.ob- 
CI.t Morris, superintendent of finance, 
submitted to the Continental Congress a 
plan for a metallic currency for the Unit- 
ed States, arranged bJ- Gouverneur .:\lor- 
ris, who attempted to harmonize all the 
moneys of the States. He found that the 
1440th part of the Spanish dollar was a 
common divisor of all the various curren- 
cies. Starting with that fraction as a 
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dent of the United States for the time be- title of the chief oflicer of which is Super- 
ing, with his name and order of succession intendent of the Mint. An act was passed 
to the Presidency and the date of the coin- in June, 1834, changing the weight and 
fineness of the gold coin, and the relative 
value of gold and silver. The weight of 
the eagle was reduced to 258 grains, and 
the parts in proportion, of which 232 
grains must be pure gold, making the fine- 
ness 21 carats. The silver coinage was 
not then changed, but in January, 1837, 
Congress reduced the weight of the 
silver dollar to 412112 grains. and the parts 
in proportion. By act of March 3, 184D, 
there were added to the series of gold 
age. To this it was objected that th(> coins the double eagle and the dollar; and 
President might not always be satisfac- in February, 1853, a 3-dollar piece. On 
tory to the people, who would be disturbed March, 3, 1851, there was added to the 
b.r the effigy of an unpopular or unworthy silver coins a 3 - cent piece (a legal 
one. Besides, the head of the President tender for sums not exceeding 30 cents), 
might be viewed as a stamp of royalty on and thiR piece continued to be coin- 
the coins, and would wound the feelings ed until April 1, 1853, when its fineness 
of many. The House, after much debate, was raised and its weight reduced. By 
did not agree with the Senate, and the act of Feb. 21, 1853, gold alone was 
bill was sent back. Then it was proposed made a legal tender, and the weight of 
to substitute a head or figure of Liberty. the half-dollar was reduced to 206 grains, 
This was finally agreed to, but an attempt and smaller coins in proportion. Silver 
was afterwards made to substitute the was made a legal tender only to the 
head of Columbus. At last the eagle, in amount of 5 dollars. The silver dollar 
the place of the head of Liberty, was was not included in the change, but re- 
chosen for the golden coins. mained a legal tender. The copper cent 
David Rittenhouse, of Philadelphia, was and half-cent were discontinued in 18;)7, 
chosen the first director of the mint. At and a new cent of copper and nickel was 
that city (being the seat of government) coined. In 1864 the coinage of the bronze 
it was established, and was never moved cent was authorized; also 2-cent pieces. 
from it. It was the sole mint until 1835, By act of :March 3, 1865, a 3-cent piece 
when Congress created several branches. was authorized, of three - fourths cop- 
The dies used in coinage in aU the mints per and one-fourth nickel. May 16, 1866, 
in the United States are under the super- a coinage of 5-cent pieces, three - fourths 
vision of the engraver of the mint at copper and one-fourth nickel, was author- 
I'hiladelphia. By the act of 1792 the ized. The coinage act of 1873 prescribed 
golden eagle of 10 dollars was to weigh the fineness of all gold and silver coins 
270 grains, the parts in the same propor- to be .900. The gold coins were of the 
tion; all of the fineness of 22 carats. same denomination as before; the silver 
The silver donar, of 100 cents, was coins were a " trade-donar," weighing 420 
to weigh 416 grains, the fractions in grains; a half-donar, or 50-cent piece; 
proportion; the fineness, 892.4 thou- a quarter-dollar, and a dime. There were 

:mdths. The copper cent was to weigh also 5 - cent and 3 - cent silver coins ig- 
264 grains; the half-cent in proportion. sued. The issuing of coins other than 
In 17D3 the weight of the cent was re- those enumerated in the act is prohibited. 
duced to 208 grains, and the half-cent It was provided that upon the coins of the 
iTl the same proportion. linited States there shall be the follow- 
Assay offices were established at New ing devices and legends: Upon one side 
York in 1854: at Denver, CoL, in 1864; an emblem of Liberty, with the word 
and at Boisl! City, Ida., in 1872. In 1873 "Liberty" and the year of the coinage; 
Congress made the mint and assay offices and upon the reverse the figure of an 
a bureau of the Treasury Department, the ('agle, with the inscriptions" United States 
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The highest figure eyer attained hy the 
fund wa:" rcached on 
\ pril 
-t of this 
Y<'ar, wlwn the total reached the *:)O
.I ï:J,- 
II!} mark. The diminution since then 
has hecn a little less than $1.OnO.ooo. awl 
of cour
l', there is virtually no !'ignitìcanc
 
in the drop. 'Yhen it is considprcd that 
six or se\cn ycars ago this fund amounted 
to a sum le
s than $100,000.000 the ða('t 
amount now held ('an be hpttf'r a ppr('ci- 
ated. 'Yhen the fund was chhin cr at that 
time it was found nece

ary hy tI
e nation- 
al administration to issue hondR to stay 
the inroads \\ hich, wcre being made upon 
it, due to demands for gold from the 
11,5:J.
,

fl,Of\0.00 mone," ccntres, and it was not without 
:1I9,IItil,lflll.00 invol dng the government in considerahle 
25 Q ,Ufl6,M5.00 d('ht that the fund was maintaincd at the 

:
:::

::::: 10\\"f'st figure permissible. 
19,499,331.00 There is not a country on the faee of 

,,
J3:00 the earth whieh holds so mu('h gold in its 
treasury as the rnitf'd 
tates now has in 
its coffers. RusRia, England, France. and 
other great money powers of Europ('. 
ha\'e from time to time held amounts 
of commensurate value in thcir trf'a
u- 
211.000.00 ries, but at the present time we have 
35,931,861.20 any and all of them heat('n by a large 
4,8
0,219.40 margin. See HnIETALLIS
I; CIRCU'LA- 
1,282,081.20 TIO:V, 1[OXF.TARY; CrRRENCY, NATIONAL; 
'196,111,159.56 l\lONETARY REFOInl. 
Coke, SIR EDWARD, jurist; born at Mile- 
111,961,308.10 ham, Norfolk, England. Feb. I, l;j.)
; 
941,3-19.48 educated at Trinity College, Cambridgt', 
912,020.00 Clifford's [nn, and the Inner Temple; be- 
1,562,b81.44 gan the practice of law in 1578, and quick- 
I
;
;
::
 ly rose to the higl1f'st rank. Passing 
through diffprent gradps of judicial of- 

926.11 fice, he became lord chief-ju!'tice of Eng- 
133,503,969 12 
Total <olnalre............................... .
,996.163.N227 land, oppospd in his whole cour
e by a 
powerful rival, Francis Bacon. Coke wa" 
3, 
;::.;

;
,



al1;:c:t.

,



. 2,1192, '1<.031,238; Mar<h a violent and un
crupulous man, and 
a 1.- 
rkd his points in court and in politics hy 
shper audacity, hcJpprl hy tremendous in- 
tcJIectnal force. As attorney-g('n('ral, he 
conducted the prm;('cution of fo;ir \\ a1ter 
Raleigh with Fohamdul unfairne!':R; anrl 
from the beginning of h is reign Kin:::{ 
Jam('!:; 1. fearcd and hated him. bnt failf'd 
to Fouppr('ss him. Coke was in the privy 
council and in Parliampnt in Hì21 when 
the Ql1Pstion of monopolif'!'\ by }'oyal grants 
was brought hdore tll(' House in the caRe 
of tlw council of Plymouth and the ]\('w 
:England fisheries. Coke took g-rounrl 
against the validity of the patent, and so 
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of 
\merica" and" E pluriblls 111l111ll." and 
a dcsignation of the valne of the coin; but 
on the gold dollar and 3 - dollar picces, 
the. dinI('. 5, 3. and I ccnt pieces; the 
fig-ure of the eagle shall be omitted; and 
on the renrse of the silver trade-doJIar 
the \\ eight and the fineness of the coin 
shaH be inscribed, with the motto "In 
God we trust" added when practicahle. 
The foJIowing- table shows the coinage 
of the mints of the rnitf'd Rtat('
 from 
t heir organization in 1 ïfl
 to June 30, 
}flOO: 


Denominat:oo. 


Value. 


GOLD. 
Douhle-e
lea .. .. .... .. .... . ............ .. ... .. 
F",de......................................... .. 
1\"lf..,
leo ... __....... __....................... 
Three-dollar piel es (l"I'inaj!e discont.inued under 
Q':
:::",

)
, :
:.I

,!::::::::::::::::::::: ::::: 
1I01l..n (colnRjte di.<onLinued un,ler act of Sept. 
26. I
!IO)........ ................ .... .... ...... 
Tot..1 gold.................... ...... ........ 


8JL"KR. 
[lolI..r. (<oln"lre di8<ontlllup,l. ..ct "f Feb. 12, 1813, 
and resumed undt>r act of .
eb. 
ð, hs'i8)......... 
Tralle-doll.... .. ............. ...... ............ .. 
[)c,lI..rs (1""f""eUe 8uuvenir), ad. of l\Ißrch 3, ]l'\
'9. 
/I..1r-1I..1),..8.... __.. __............ ........... .... 
II..lf-d..IIR.. (Columbi..n 8Ouvenlr)............... 
Qu..rkr-doll..r. __.. __ __ ....... .... _ ............ 
Qmuter-dollftrs (Cululllhißn Bou".enir}............ 
TWf>nt:r-C'ent pieces (coinß
 di6Continued, act. of 
:\I..v 2,1
1x)........................__....._.. 
J11nlt"'1....
.. 
 
... 
 
 
 
.......... ......... 
.. 
... 
H..lf-dim"" (<-olnllj:e discontinued. lid of Feb. 12, 
1".3).................... ..................... 
Three-cent pieres (culnß
e di.coIiLinued, ftCt. or Feb. 
12, 1
.3)...... ............................... 
TolAl .H.-er.................... ............. 


-*f>(Ifl,521.453.00 
35,9ß5,9
4.00 
50,O
6.00 
14-1,9 x 8,509.00 
2.50I,052.áO 
63,163,021.50 
10,005.15 


MISOR. 
Five cent pieces, nic)(el......
......... .... ...... 
Three-cenL pIeces, nickel (coiu&j/;e di.contmued, acL 
of 
ept. 26, 1
90).... .......... ....... ....... 
Two-cent pie<e.. bronze (coinage dio<ontinupd, lid 
of Feb. 12,1
13)......_......................_. 
One..cent pieces, copper (coill
e di,( ontinued, act 
of 
'eh 21, 1
57).......... ..................... 
Ol
r <.:;
t
:"'í

)


. 


i
'.
:. 



.t




:. 


 
One cent pieces, brnn
e.


..............
.


.

 
/I..lf-rent pIeces, cnpper (coin"j(e dio<ontinued, act 
of Feb. 21, lð5.)............................... 
Total minor........... .... .............. .... 


On )lay 3, I!JOI, the rnited States 
treasurer issued the following statement 
("oll("ernillg the amount of gold held by the 
trpasuQ. : 
The gold fund in the trcasury now 
amount" to $:)0l,4GfI,4G8. This is malle 
up as follows: R('scrve fund. $I:JO.OOO.OOO; 
held a
ain!':t gold certificat('s, *283.441,- 
!IS!). and the g-eneral fund, $fiR,O
7.4 7
). 
Thil' total includes hoth coin and buBion, 
and the avprage fund held during- the 
lal't month ha
 be('n the highest in the 
history of the government. 



COLDEN-COLD HARBOR 


to reside in 175;). Becoming president of 
the council, he administereù the govern- 
ment in 1760, and was made lieutenant- 
governor in 1761, whieh station he held 
until his qeath, being repeatedly placed 
at the head of atfairs by the absence or 
death of governors. During the Stamp 
Act excitement the populace burned his 
coach. After the return of Governor 
Tryon in 1775, he retired to his seat on 
Long Island. Dr. Colden wrot(' a, History 
0; the Pive Indian 
-alions of Canada in 
1 ';"27. He was an ardent student of bot- 
any, and introduced the Linnæan system 
into America. He published scientific 
works and was a correspondent of the 
leadinr{ men of science in Europe. He died 
OIl l.ong hlanù, N. Y., 
ept. 
8, 1776. 
Cold Harbor, BATTLE OF. In 1861 
the Army of the Potomac and a large part 
of the Army of the James formed a junc- 
tion near Cold Harbor, a locality in Han- 
over county, Va., originally known as 
Cool Arbor, and the old battle - ground 
of 1\1cClellan and Lee in June, 1862. 
Gen. W. F. Smith and Hi,OOO men of the 
Army of the ,T::unes had be('n taken in 
transports from Bermuda Hundred around 
to the White House, whence they had 
marched towards the Chickahominy. Sher- 
idan had seizcd the point at Cold Harbor, 
and the Nationals took a position eÜend- 
ing from beyond the Hanover road to 
Elder Swamp Creek, not far from the 
Chickahominy. Burnside's corps com- 
posed the right of the line, Warrf'n's and 
Wright's the ('entre. and Hancock's the 
left. The Confederate line, reinforced by 
troops under Breckinridge, occupied a 
line in front of the Nationals-Ewell's 
corps on the left. I
ongstreet's in the cen- 
tre, and A. P. HilJ's on the rig1lt. On the 
morning of June 1, 18(',4, Hoke's division 
attempt<,d to retake CoM Harhor. It was 
r"rJUl
ed, hut was reinforced hy :\reLaw
's 
mathcmatician. In 1708 he emigrat('d to division. Wright's 6th Corp" came up in 
P<,unsylvania, and returned to his na- time to meet this neW danger: and 
tive country in 1712. He came again to Smith's troops from the Army of the 
.\merica in 1716, and in 1718 made James. after a march of 25 miJes. came 
his ahode in New York, where he was up and took post on the right of the 6th 
made first surwyor-general of the colony, Corps. then in front of Cold Harbor, on 
became a master in chancery, and. in the road leading to Gaines's MilJs. Be- 
1720, obtained a scat in Gov
rnor Bur- tween the two armies was a hroad. open, 
n<,t'8 council. He received a patent for unrlulating field and a thin line of woods. 
lands in Orange county, K. Y., ahout 10 Over this field the Nationals advanced to 
miles from Newburg, and there he went the attack at 4 P.M. The veterans of 
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directly assailed the prerogative of the 
King. In other cases he took a similar 
course; and when the King censured the 
House of Commons, as composed of " fiery, 
popular, and turbulent spirits," Coke, 
speaker of the House, invited that body 
to an asseItion of its rights, independent. 
of the King, in the form of a protest en- 
tered on its minutes. The angry monarch 
sent for the book, tore out the record of 
the protest with his own hands, dissolved 
Parliament, and caused the arrest and the 
imprisonment of Coke, Pym, and other 
JIlembers for several months in the Tower. 
After that he was a thorn in the side of 
.Tames and his successor. In 162R Coke 
retired from public life, and died in 

toke Pogis, BuekinghaJllshire, Scpt. 3, 
] 634. His Reports and other writings 
upon law and jurisprudence were numer- 
ous and most important. He published 
Coke upon Littlcton in lß28. 
Colden, CAD\\" ALLADER, physician; born 
in Dunse, Scotland, Feh. 17, HiSR; grad- 
uated at the Pninrsity of Edinhurgh 
in 1705, and became a physician and 
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COLD HARBOR, BATTLE OF 


Smith soon captured the first line of rifle- 
pits and 600 men. Their attack on tl1(> 
second line was a failure, and with dark- 
ness the struggle ceaseù, the Kationals 
having lost 2,000 men. They held the 
ground, and bi\-ouacked on the battle- 
field. 
During the night the Confederates made 
desperate but ulI:5Occ('::osful efforts to re- 


opened one of the most sangumary bat- 
tles of the war. It was begun on the 
right by the divisions of Barlow and Gib- 
Lon, of Hancock's corps, supported by 
Birney.s. Rarlow drove the Confederates 
from a strong position in front of their 
works, and captur('d several hundred Jll('n 
and three guns, when the Confederates 
rallied and retook the position. General 
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BATTLE OF COLD HARBOR. 


take the ritle-pits. General Grant bad Gibbon, who charged at the same time, 
ordered a redisposition of his army, mak- was checked by a marsh of the Chicka- 
ing Hanco('k form the right, to the right hominy which partly separated and weak- 
of \Vright's ('orps. Burnside was with- ened his command, and part of them 
drawn entirely from the front and placed gained the Confederate works, but could 
on the right and rear of \Yarren, who not hold them. There was a severe strug- 
conne('ted with Smith. Having made gle, and in the assaults Hancock lost 3,000 
th('se dispositions on the 2d, it was deter- men. The other divisions of the army 
Jllined to force the passage of the Chicka- were hotly engaged at the same time. 
hominy the ne-xt morning, and compel The battl(' was .< sharp, f}uick, and de- 
J.ee to seek safety in the fortifications cisive." The Nationals were repulsed at 
around Richmond. The Nationals moved nearly every point with great slaughter. 
at four o'clo('k on the morning of the 3d. It was estimat('ù that within the space of 
\Vi1son's cavalry was on the right flank, twenty minutes aft('r the struggle hegan 
and Sheridan'!, held the lower crossing&; 10,000 Union c:;oldicrs lay dead or wound- 
of the river. and covered the roads to the ed on the fielù. while the Con fed ('rates. 
White IIousp. Orders had been given for shpltcreù hy their works, had not lo<;t 
a general assault along the whole line. more than 1,000. And so, at one o'clock 
At half-paRt four, or a little later, the in the afternoQn of June 3, 1864, the bat- 
signal for the advance was ginn, and then tie of Cold Harbor ended. 
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It was one of the most sanguinary River. He was made a briO'adier-O"eneral 
Etruggles of thp great Civil War. The Na- of volunteers on 
Iay 28, ISÚS, and given 
tionals had a feadul loss of life, but command of the 3d Brigade, 2d Division, 
firmly held their position, with all their at Camp Alger. The unwholesome condi- 
munitions of war. Their loss in this en- tions of the camp caused his resignation, 
gagement, and in the immediate vicinity 
1lld his death, in St. Louis, Mo., July 31, 
of Cold Harbor, was reported at 13,153, IS99. 
d whom 1,70;; were killed and 2,406 Coleman, WILLIAM T., pioneer; born in 
were missing. Immediately after the bat- Cynthiana, Ky., Feb. 29, 1824; removed to 
tie Sheridan was sent to destroy the rail- San Francisco in 1849; became known 
WRYS in Lee.s rear, - and so make "
ash- through his affiliation with a secret 01'- 
ington more secure. This task he effectu- ganization for the suppression of crime 
aIly performed, fighting much of the in that city, called the Vigilance Commit- 
time. Grant then resolved to transfer his tpe. In the course of a few months this 
army to the south side of the James committee executed four notorious charac- 
River. tel's, and either drove out of California 
Cole, Tno)[As, painter; born in Bolton- or terrified into concealment large num- 
Ie-Moor. Lancashire, England, Feb. I, bel's of others. In 18;')ü pu
lic indignation 
1801, of American parents who had gone was again aroused by the murder of a 
to England previous to his birth, and re- well - known editor, James King. The 
turned in 181!), settling in Philadelphia, Vigilance Committee again became active, 
,..here Thomas practised the art of wood- and :Mr. Coleman became chairman of 
engraving. He began portrait-painting the executive committee. In this capacity 
in Steubenyille, 0., in 18:W, soon wander- he presided at the trials and had charge 
ed as an itinerant in the profession. and of the e"Xecution of four murderers, in- 
finally became one of the most eminent cluding Casey. the murderer of King. For 
of American landscape-painters. He es- many years this organization was the 
tablished himself in New York in 1825. dominating power in municipal politics. 
The charming scenery of the Hudson em- He died in San Francisco, Cal.. Noy., 22, 
ployed his pencil and brush, and orders 1893. 
fer his lanùscapes soon carne from all Coles, EDWARD, governor: born in Albe- 
quarters. From 1829 to 1832 he was in marle county. Ya., Dec. I:í, 1780; grad- 
Europe, and on his return he made his uated at William and 
Iary College in 
heme in Catskill, N. Y., where he resided 1807; went to Russia on a confidential 
until his death, :Feb. ll, 18.ti. His two diplomatic mission for the United States 
great finished works are The Cow'se of goycrnment in 18lÏ. He removed to Ed- 
Empire and The 1'oyage of Life, the for- wardsville, II 1. , in 1819. and freed all the 
mer consisting of a series of five, and the slaves which he had inherited. giving to 
latter of four, pictures. He produced the head of each family !GO acres of 
many other fine compositions in land- bnd. He was governor 'Of Illinois from 
scape and figures, wllich gave him a place IS
3 to 1820. and during his term of 
at the head of his profession. 1\11'. Cole oflice he prevented the slavery party from 
lpft unfinished at his death a series en- obtaining control of the State. Later he 
titled The Cross and the World, and was settled in Philadelphia, Pa., and in 18.")ü 
also the author of a dramatic poem and read a R
story of the Onlin01zce of 1/87 
works of fiction. . before the Pennsylyania Historical SocÏ- 
Cole, NELROX. military officer; born in cty. He died in Philadelphia, Pa., .July 
Dutchess county, Xew York,Nov. 18, 183
; 7, lSmt 
subsequently scttled in St. Louis, 
Io. Colfax, SCHUYLER, state!;man: born in 
When the Civil War broke out he mter- Kew York City, 
(arch 

. lR2
: was 
ed the Union army and served with con- grandson of the last commander of "
ash- 
spicuous ability in numerous engagements. ington's life-guard: became a m('rchant.s 
Early in 18ü5, at the head of 1,500 m('n, clerk. and then. with his family, he went 
he led a successful expedition against the to Kew Carlisle, St. Joseph co., Ind., 
ho"tile Sioux. 
\rapahoe, and Cheyenne where for fi,'e years he was a clerk in a 
Indian!'1 at the SOUl'c('S of the Yellowstone country store. In IS.tl his step-father, 
23;) 
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quently I('ctur{'d to large audiences upon 
men he had kno\\ nand subj('ets cOlmectpd 
with his long career in public life. Ili:,\ 
bl'
t lectur(' was undoubtedly that on 
Lincoln and Garfi(,]d. J[{' died suddenly, 
in 
l<lIlkato. 
linn., .Jan. 13, ISR5. 
Collamer, .JAcuB, born in Trov, N. Y., 
Jan. 8, lï!Jl; graduated at the" Uniw)"- 
sity of '-ennont in 1810; admitted to 
the bar in ISp; elected a justice of till' 
Y ('rmont Supreme Court in 18:33; s('rn'd 
until his election to Congress in IR-t;J; 
appointed Postmaster-Gelwral undt-r Pn'
- 
ident Taylor in )larch, IS-t9; el('ctpd 
"Cnit('d :::Hates Senator in IS,'}-t, and sl'rn-d 
until his death, in 'roodstOl'k, \-1., X 0\'. 
n, ISH;"). 
College Fraternities. Tllf' prin('ipal 
Gr('('k-Ietter so('i('ties in tit(' Pnitptl Stat{'s 
are as fol1ows: 


Mr. Mathews, was ejected county auditor, 
anù he removed to :::;outh Bend and made 


Name. 


Date. 


Gr...k 
ktkra. 


W},
re Foulld
J. 


Kappa Alpha . . ... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . _ . . . . . 
Delta Ph i. .,. .. . . ... .. ................. 
Sigma Phi....................... _ _ .... 
Alpha Delta Phi ........................ 
Psi [psilulI............................. 
Delta l'psllon. .. . . . . . .. .. . . .. . .... . .. . .. 
Reta Theta Pi. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .... . . 
Chi psi............... ................ 
Delta Knppa Epsilull............ . ., . . . . . 
Zeta Psi. _ . . . . . . . .. .............. - . . . . . 
Delta Psi....................... ..... . 
Theta Delt'l Chi. . ... , . . . . .. . . .. . . .. . ... . 
Phi nelta Theta,.................. ...... 
Phi Gamma Belta. _.,.................. 
Phi Kappa 
igm:l....................... 
Phi Kallpa Psi.......................... 
Chi Phi.................... ............ 

igma Chi.... . .......... __. .... ...... 
Sigma Alpha F.psilon.. _ . . .... . .... .. - - .. 
f)plta Tau f)elt'i,..... .. .. . . .. ... . - . . . . . . 
Alpha Tau Omf'ga.. ..................... 
Kappa Alpha (!'ollth)....... ..... ....... 
Kappa !"igma............... ............ 
Sigm:t Nu..... .................. ...... 


kA 
.a.<Þ 
1:<Þ 
A.a.<Þ 
'i'y 
.ùY 
uøn 
X'i' 
.a.h.E 
"/'1' 
.a.'i' 
I:J.ùX 
<Þ.ù1:J 
4> I'.a. 
<ÞK1: 
<Þk-=- 
X <1' 
1:X 
1:AE 
.a.l'.a. 
ATn 
KA 
K1: 
1:N 


e

on.............................. .. ........ 









.::.:.: :.:.:.:':.:.:.:.: .:.:: ::.::
.::::.:::::: :.::::: 
\\"i\liams.. .. .. .. .. . . . . . . ..... .. . . .. .. .... . . . . 
Miami.................. ... ................. 
U II ion. . . . . . .. .. . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Yale.. . ....... .... ........,......, ...... 
New York Llliversity..... ................... 


il


.i
::::::::.::. -:::::::::::::::::::::::: 
Miami........ .'.... . _.. . _........ .... .... 
Jefferson, . . . . . . . . . . _ . . . . . . . . . . ... . .. ". . . . .. . 
University of Pellllsylvania...., ....' .......... 
Jellerson................. ,.....,............ 
l'rinceton .. . . .... . .. . . .. . . . . .. . .. .,....,.... 
Miami........................... ........... 
Alabama.................... ................ 
Bethany . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . , ... . . 
"Irginia Military Institute..................... 
\Vashington and Lee.......................... 
Virginia.... ... _ ._.. ...... ....__..... ........ 
Virginia \lilitary Im;titute................ .... 


1
25 
IH:!7 


18:12 
lR33 
1/'13-1 
J/'I3!J 
1841 
1/'1-14 
lR4fi 
IHH 
" 


184R 
" 


181\0 
IH52 
lR54 
IH55 
1856 
IHGO 
]81;5 
IHG7 
" 


1869 



dlUyJer his deputy. There he sÌl1tli(>d College Influence. The American col- 
law, and finally (>stabJished a wppkly lege has I'endcred a service of greater 
m'wspapel". In 18,'}0 he was a memb(>r of ndue to American life in training nwn 
the Indiana State constitutional con\"en- than in promoting scholarship. It has 
tion. and the next 
'('ar was a candidate affected soci{'ty more gpnerally and dp('ply 
for ('ongr('ss. but was not elect{'(l. Tn through its grad l Iates than through its 
IH;j(; the newJy formed Uqmblican party ('ontrihutions to the scienc('s. It has IlPpn 
el('cted him to ('ongTPss, and he was re- rather a motlwr of m('n than a Illll'S(> flf 
elected for six consecutive t{'rms. In De- scipntists. 
ccmb(>r, 18G
, he was ejected 
p{'ahr of College Settlements, a plan to ('I('\"at(' 
the Hou!"e of Repr('sentati\"es. ami was re- the degrad('d mass('s of Jarge citi{'s. It 
ejected in I Hr.;) and I RG7. InN ovemher, consists in the estahlishmpnt in t('ll{'IIlPllt 
IHliH. II(' was (>l('d('d \Ïce-President, with localities of settlements or hous(>s wh(,l'e 
General Grant as Pr(>sitl('nt. After his re- ('ducat(>cl people li\"P either perman(>nt1y 
tirenwnt to private Hfe in 187
 he fre- or temporariJy for the purpose of work- 
2
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COLLEGES FOR WOMEN-COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES 


ing amon
 the poor. The first attempt Randolph-:Macon Women's College, LJ-nch- 
of this kind was made in 18ü7 when Ed- burg, Va. These colleges had 543 pro- 
ward Deni
on, a, graduate of Oxford Uni- fe8sors and instructors, 4,üOü students, 
\ ersity, went to live in the East End of 8e\ enteen fellowships, 
54 scholarship8, 
London that he might study the griev- $lJ,3UO,3!)8 invested in grounds and build- 
allces of the poor, and do educational ings, $4,1
2,473 invested in productive 
work among them. A similar work was funds, and $1,244,3.)0 in total income. 
done hy Arnold TOYRbee, whose labors The second didsion, which comprised in- 
kd to his death in lSS;3, but whù,..e efforts stitutions under the corporate name of 
and name were perpetuated by the estab- colleges, institutes, anù seminaries, and 
lislllnent on Jan. 10, 1883, of Toynbee were largely under the control of the dif- 
Hall, in \\'hitechapel, East J
ondon, aud ferent religious organizations, numbered 
a fterwards of Oxford Hall. The first col- 132, with 1.f):
3 professors and instructors, 
lege settlement in the Pnited States was löA17 students, $R,-HJ4,Oil invested in 
foundcd in Kew York City in the fall of grounds and buildings, $743,700 investcd 
I
S!), by the graduatps of several women's in productive funds, and $2,080,911 in 
colleges. The building, at X o. !)5 Riving- total income. 
ton Street, is loeated in one of the most Colleges in the United States. There 
crowded tenement districts of the East w{;re nine higher institutions of learn- 
Side. On May l-t, 1891, &nother settle- ing in the English-American colonies 
ment was organiz('d in Xew York by the before the breaking - out of the Revo- 
graduates of Yale, Columbia. Princeton, lutionary "'ar-namely, Harvard, in 
and other colleges. In Octoher of the )Tassachusetts; \Vil1iam and Mary, in 
same year the graduates of Andover The- Yirginia ; Yale, in Connecticut; King.s, 
ological Seminary aIlll other ex-collegians in Kew York; College of New Jersey and 
l)('gan a similar work in the tenement Queen's, in New Jersey; College of Rhode 
district of Boston. See ADUA:\IS, ,TA
E. 1!'land; Dartmouth, in New Hampshire; 
Colleges for Women. One of the most a.nd University of PennsJ'lvania. Ramp- 
striking features of the development of den-Sidnpy College was founded in 177!>, 
higher education in the United States in just as the war hrokP out. In these colo- 
the closing years of the nineteenth cen- nial in<;titutions many of the brightest 
tury was the opening of regula.r courst's stat('smen of HI(' eighteenth century and 
to women by a remarkably large numher b('ginning of the nineteenth w('re educated. 
of colleges. At the close of the school (S,,'c their r('speetive tit1('s.) At the close 
r<':u IBml there were 4R4 colleges and un i- of the I'Ichool n'ar 1R!)R-!)!) eollpO'iate edu- 
vt'rsities in the rnitcd Statcs, more than cation in the 'PnitC'd Stat('s wa; afforded 
a majority of which had been made co- hr 4R4 coll('g('s 
1lld universities, of which 
educational. For the higher instruction 318 were co-educational, and 13ü for men 
of women exe1usively there were 145 col- only; 143 colleges and seminaries for wom- 
leges and seminaries authorized to confer en conferring degrees, forty-three insti- 
dpgre('!'I, having 2,441 profef;sors and in- tutions of technology, 163 theological 
struetors. 20,:>48 
tudents and *3.
36,4lfj sehool!'!, ninety-six law schools. If)1 medi- 
in total income. The institutions exe1u- crr I schools, fifty dental schools, fifty-one 
f;ively for wOIllcn. organiz('d on the g('nf'ral pharmae('utical sehool
, thirtf'en veter- 
I",sis of eollC'g'(' r('qllir('lIwnts. w('r(' rlividC'tl inary schools, and 3!)3 training-schools for 
into two C'lasf;pf;. The fin!t mIllprispd tht> n\lrS(,f;. The-..e institutions mmhined re- 
following: ::\li11s ('011 ('ge, in 
ril1s Coll('ge port('d 
1.43!) prof('s
ors and instructors 
Station. Cal.: Rockford College, Rockforti, and 2
"".SU8 students. Th(' universities 
III.; "'omen's Coll('ge, Baltimore. 
Td.; and ('olleges for m('n and for hoth se"Xes 
Radcliffe, in Camhrirlge: Smith. in Xorth- had 417 fellowships, 7.on scholarship8, 
ampton; Mount Hol."oke. in South Had- 7.0!)(j.3
5 volumes in their libraries, $ll,- 
l{'y; \Vellesle,v. in \Yel1esley-all in )1a<;- 004.f)3
 invested in scientific apparatus, 
sachusetts; \Yells. in Aurora: Elmira. in $12(j.
1l.09!) in grounds and buildings, and 
F.lmira; Barnarrl. in New York City; and $1l9.ft32.6.H in produetin fund!'!., and 
Yaf;f;ar, in Poughkeepsie-all in New $1!).213.371 in total in('otllf'. Thf' schools 
York; Bryn 
fawr, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; and of t('chnology had 567 scholarships, $2,- 
2:lj 



COLLETON-COLONIAL COMMISSIONS 


632.6!,)6 invested in scientific apparatus, ed to capture privateers. On Oct. 7, 1864, 
$12,7
.J,G09 in grounds and buildings, and he followed the Confederate steamer 
$9,078,143 in productive funds, and $3,- Florida into the harbor of Bahia, Brazil, 
424,610 in total income. Nearly all of and captured her. Later, as Brazil had 
the professional schools were connected complained that her neutrality had not 
with the large universities and colleges, been rpspected,his act was disavowed. Col- 
and the training-schools for nurses were lins was promoted rear-admiral in 1874, 
a part of municipal and other chartered and given c:ommand of the South Pacific 
hospitals. The agricultural and mechan- squadron. He died in Callao, Peru, Aug. 
ical coll('ges endowed hy Congress are in 9, 1875. 
g('neral connected with State uniyersitip8, Colman, KORMAN ,T., agricultura]ist; 
and are officially classified as schools of born near Richfi.e]d Springs, N. Y., in 
tcchno]ogy. 18Û; began the practice of law in Kew 
Colleton, ,TA
IES, colonial governor; was Albany, Ind., and the editing of an agri- 
made gowrnor of South Carolina, and cultural paper in St. Louis, 1\10., in 1871. 
given 48.000 acres of land in IG8G. It He was el('cted lieutenant-governor as a 
was his duty to e:xercise the authority of Democrat in lfìï4, and was Vnited States 
the proprietaries, and enforce the laws Commissioner and Secretary of Agricul- 
which were being violated by the colonists. ture in I 88:)-8f). 
Ppon his arrival in the colony Colleton Colonial Civil Service. See CIVIL 
excluded from the legislative halls all the SERVICE, COLO
IAL. 
members of the Parliament who opposed Colonial Commissions. The first f)f 
these acts. Later the Assembly defied the two notable royal commissions to what is 
proprietaries and the governor, imprison- now the United States was sent out in 
ed the secretary of the colony, and after- 1{i34. )1orton of Merry Mount had made 
wards impeach('d, disfranchised, and drove serious charges against the people of 
las- 
Colleton out of the province. sachusetts before the privy council. That 
Collier, SIR GEORGE, naval officer; en- body summoned the council for New Eng- 
tered the British navy in 1761: given land before them to answer the chargp<;. 
('ommand of the Rainbow in liï5, and They denied having had anything to ÙO 
cruised off the American coast. In 1777 with the matters complained of, and added 
he capturpd the American vessel Hancock; new and serious charges of their own. de- 
destroyed t'ht:" stores at Machias, and thir- c1aring themselves unable to redress their 
tv v('
sels on the north('ast coast; and grievances. Thcy referred the whole mat- 
J
ter he ravaged the coasts of Connccti- tel' to the privy council. A commission 
eut and Chesapf'ake Bay. On Aug. 14, of twelve persons wa6 appointed, with 
1779, he captured the fleet of Commodore Laud, ArchbisJwp of Canterbury, at its 
Sa1tonstall on the Penobscot River. He head, to whom full power was given to 
died April ß. 17!)!'). revise the laws, to regulate the Church, 
Collins, ,JOHN, governor; born June 8, and to revoke charters. The members 
1717: was an active patriot during the of the :\Iassachusetts Company in Eng- 
Revolutionary 'Val'; in 1776 was made a land were caned upon to give up their 
commissione; to arrangf' the accounts of patent, and Governor Cradock wrote for 
Rhode Island with Congress; in 1778- it to be sent over. ::\lorton wrote to one 
R
 was a mf'mbf'r of the old ('ongreHR, and of the old planters that a gm ernor-gencral 
in 17Rß-S!J governor of Rhode Island. He }.ad been appointed. Orders were also iH- 
was then electf'd to the first CongTf'ss un- sued to the seaport towns of England to 
del' the national Constitution. but did not have an vessels intenòed for America 
take his seat. He died in Newport, R. I., stopped. Th(' coloni
ts were alarmed. 
-:\farch 8. 17!J!'). The magiHtratcs and clergy met on an isl- 
Collins, NAPOT.EON, naval officf'r; born and at the entrance to tIt(' inner harbor 
in Pennsyh'a.nia, 1\fay 4. 1814; joinf'd the of Boston, and, resolving to resist th(' 
navy in lS
4: servf'd in the war with ('ommisf;ioners. agreed to erect a fort on 
)re
j('o; and in thp Civil 'Val' was placed the island, and t'o advanc(' the means for 
in command of the steam-sloop lVarhu- the purpose themRelves until the meeting 
sett, in 1863, when that vessel was assign- of the general court. Th('y sent letters 
2
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of remonstrance to England, and refused governor, the other commissioners pro- 
to send over the charter before the meet- ceeded to Boston. Meanwhile the authori- 
ing of the court. \Vhen that body met, ties of Massachusetts had sent a remon- 
in May, active measures for defence were strance to England against the appoint- 
adopted. They ordered a fort to be built ment of tlle commissioners. It was un- 
in Boston. Military preparations were heeded. The Massachusetts authorities 
01 dered, and three commissioners were ap- were unyielding, the commissioners were 
pointed to conduct" any war that might haughty and overbearing, and a bitter 
hefall for the space of a year next en- mutual dislike finally made their corre- 
suing." The English government threat- spondence mere bickerings. The commis- 
('ned, but did nothing. In September, lü35, sioners proceeded to settle the boundary 
a writ of q1l0 'lcarmnto was issued against between Plymouth and Rhode Island. 
the Massachusetts Company; but every- More difficult was the settlement of the 
thing went on in the colony as if no serious boundary between Rhode Island and Con- 
threats were impending. The political necticut, because of opposing claims to 
disorders in England were safeguards to jurisdiction over the Pequod country. The 
the infant colony. It was after the appoint- commissioners finally directed that the 
ment of this commission that Endicott cut region in dispute should constitute a sepa- 
the cross from the standard at Salem. rate district, under the title of the 
The second of these commissions was "King's Province." Neither party was 
sent over in 1664. Territorial claims, satisfied, and the boundary dispute con- 
r!ghts of jurisdiction, boundaries, and tinued fifty years longer. 
other matters 11ad cI'eated controversies The commissioners now proposed to sit 
in New England, which were continually a
 a court to hear complaints against 
leferred to the crown, and in 1664 the Massachusetts, of which there were thirty. 
King signified his intention to appoint The general court, by public proclama- 
a commission for headng and detel'mining tion, forbade such a proceeding, and the 
a1l matters in dispute. This occasioned commissioners went to New Hampshire 
alarm in Massachusetts, which had been and Maine, wIlen they decided in favor of 
a narrow oppressor of other colonies, es- claims of the heirs of Mason and Gorges. 
pecially of Rhode Island, and against In the latter province they organized a 
which serious complaints had been made. new government; and on their "return to 
A large comet appeadng at that time in- Boston the authorities complained tllat 
creased the general alarm, for it was re- the commi'3sioners had dishubed the peace 
garded as portentous of evil, and a fast of :Maine, and asked for an intelTicw. It 
was ordered. Fearing a design to seize was denied by the commissioners, who de- 
their charter might be contemplated, it Ilounced the magistrates as traitors be- 
was intrusted to a committee for safe- cause they opposed the King's orders. The 
keeping. The commission was appointed, commissioners having violat
d a local law 
consisting of Sir Richard Nicolls, Sir Ly a carousal at a tavern, a constable 
Bobert CaIT, Sir George Cartwright, and \'1as sent to break up the party, when one 
Samuel Maverick, of Massachusetts. They üf the commissioners and hi
 servant hmt 
came with an armament to take pm;session the officer. Another constable was sent 
of New Netherland. Touching at Boston, to arrest the commissioners. They had 
the commissioners asked for additional gone to the house of a merchant. The 
soldiers, but the request was coldly re- officer went there and reprond them, say- 
ceived. The magistrates said they could ing, "It is well you have changed quar- 
not grant it without the authority of the tel's, or I would have arrested you." 
general court. That body soon met and ""'hat!" exclaimel\ Carr. "Arrest the 
voted 200 soldiers. In Connecticut the King's commissioners?" "Yes, and the 
('ommissioners were cordially received, and King himself, if he had been hae." "Trea- 
Governor \Yinthrop accompanied the ex- son! treason!" cried l\laverick. "Knave, 
pedition against New Netherland. After 
'ou sha1l hang for this!" The commission- 
the conquest, they proceeded to settle the ers sent an account of tlH
ir proceedings 
bounòary hetween Kew York and Con- to the King, and soon afterwards they 
f1ecticut. I.-eaving Nicolls at New York as were reca1led (lGGG). Their acts were ap- 
2:I!I 
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proved, and tho!'e of all the eoloni
s ex- was formed in 1li21, with unn.
tricte\l 
('ept )Iassachusetts, which was ordered to control oYer Xcw Xethcrland. 'llwy bought 
.. appoint the able and meet pcn;ollS to 1\Ianhattan Island of the Indians for about 
make ans\\:er for rcfu
ing the jurisdiction $
4, paid chiefly in cheap trinkPts, aIllI 
of the King.s commissioners:. Although in lü23 thirty families from Holland land- 
this order produced consiùerable alarm, eù there anù began a settlement. Tlll'n 
the sturdy magistrates of )Iassaehusetts were laid the founùations of the f'tate of 
maintained their position with much New York, as Kew Xetherland was c1lllf'd 
aùroitness, and the country being engaged dter it passed into the possession of the 
in a foreign war, the nation left his English. Late in lü
O a company of Eng- 
:Majesty to fight alone for the mainte- lish Puritans (see PURITANS) who had JI('d 
nanee of the ro,yal prerogative. )Iassachu- from persecution to Holland, cros
f'd the 
setts was victorious, and soon after the Atlantic and landed on the shores of 
departure of the commissioners a force Massachusetts, by permission of the Plym- 
was Rent to re-establish the authority of outh Company (see PLYI\WeTII Cm,[- 
tha t colony onr )Iaine. PAXY). They built a town and called 
Colonial Settlements. Settlements it Xew Plymouth; they organized a civil 
were made, as productive germs of colo- government and called themselns "Pil- 
nics, in the following order of time: St. grims." Others came to the 
hores of 
Augustine, Fla., was settled by Spanianls, :Massachusctts !'oon afterwards, aud the 
unùer )Ienendez, }.")li."), and is the old- prescnt foundations of the State of )Ias- 
est settlement hy Europcans within the Eachusetts were laid at Plymouth in lIi
O 
domain of the Cnited States. It was per- (!See PILGRIMS). In lli
2 the Plymouth 
mancntly occupied by the Spaniards, ex- Company granted to l\1ason and (
orges 
cepting for a few years, until Florida a tract of land bounded by the rivers )ler- 
passed from thcir control (see FLOIUDA rimac and Kennebec, the ocean, and the 
and ST. ArGUSTINE). Virginia wa., first St. Lawrence River, anll fishermcn settled 
settled by the English temporarily (s
e there soon afterwal'ds. )lason and Gorgcs 
RALEIGH, SIR \V ALTER). The fir.,t per- dissolved their partnership in lß29, whcn 
manent settlement was made b.\T tIt em in the fonner obtained a grant for the whole 
IGOi, under the auspices of I..ondon mer- tract, and laid the foundations for the 
chants, who that year sent five ships, with commonwealth of NEW HA11PSIIIRE (q. v.). 
a colony, to settle on Roanoke Island. King Janws of England lll'rs('cutcd the 
Storms 'drove them into the entrance to Roman Catholics in his dominions, and 
Chesapeake Bay, when they ascended the George Calvert, who was a zealous roy- 
})owhatan River 50 miles, landf'd, and alist, sought a refuge for his hrethrpn 
built a hamlet, which they called .Tames- in America. King .Tames fnxored his proj- 
town. The stream tl1ey named .Tames ect, but dicd before anything of mu('h 
River-hoth in compliment to their King. consequenec was accomplished. His f'fln 
After various viciRsitudes, the settlcment Charles 1. granted a domain hetwef'n Xorth 
flourished, ano., in WI fl. the first repre- and South Yirginia to Calvert (then cre- 
sentative A
jsemhly in Virginia was held ated Lord Baltimore). Refore the cllar- 
at Jamt"sto\\ n. Then were laid the foun- tn was completed Lord Baltimore ùiell. 
dations of the State of Virginia (see but his son ('epil receind it in Hi:{
. Thc 
YmGI:\"IA). )[anhattan Island (now the domain was calh.d )[arylanù, and ('ceil 
horough of 
[anhattan, city of !\ew York) scnt Itis hrother Leonard, with colonist!', 
"as disconred by Henry Hudson in Hill!I, to scttle it (see B.\LTBlOltE; BALTBIORE, 
while employcd by the Dutch :East India LORDS; CALVEltT, LEO:\" Aim ). They ar- 
Company. Dutch traders were soon after- I ivcd in the spring of llì:I4, and, at a 
waro.s Reatcd thpre and on the site of plaf'P eal1f'd St. )Tary, thcy laid thc foun- 
.\lhany, 1')0 miles up the Hudson Rivcr. dations of the commol1\\'C'alth of Mary- 
The governnwnt of Holland granted e"-- land (sl"e MAHYLAl'ìD). The nuh'h navi- 
clu"in privileg-e to AIlI!';tprdam nlPrchants gator, .-\DRIA:'i" BLOCK (q. v.), sailing east 
to traffic with thp Indians on the Hudson, from Manhattan, e:-..plored a rinr some 
and the country was cal1po. 
cw Nether- distanf'e inland, which the Ino.ians C'al1t.d 
land. The Dutch West India Company (
uon-eh-ti-cut, and in the ,alll'Y watpred 
2-10 
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by that river a number of Puritans from brethrcn, the Quakers, and settlements 
Plymouth began a settlement in lü33. were immediately begun thcre, in addition 
The first permanent settlement made in to some already made by the Swedes with- 
the valley of the Connecticut was planted in the domain. Unsuccessful attempts to 
by Puritans from }Iassachusctts (near settle in the region of the Carolinas had 
Jtoston), in lü3û, on the site of Hartford. been made before the English landed on 
In lü38 another company from .Massachu- the shores of the James River. Some set- 
sdts scttled on the site of New Haven. tiers went into Nol"th Carolina from 
The two settlcments wcre afterwards polit- Jamestown, between the years lG40 and 
i('a.lly united, and laid the foundations of lü50, and in !üG3 a settlement in the 
the commonwealth of CONNECTICUT (q. v.), northern part of North Carolina had an 
in lG39. organized government, and the country 
Meanwhile, elements were at work for was named. Carolina, in honor of Chades 
the formation of a new settlement between II., of England. In lGû8 the foundations 
Connecticut and Plymouth. Roger Will- of the commonwealth of NORTH CARO- 
iams, a minister, was banished from :Mas- UNA (q. t:.) were laid at Edenton. In 
sachusetts in lG
G. He went into the WiO some people from Barbadoes sailed 
Indian country at the head of Narragan- into the harbor of Charleston and settled 
set Bay, where he was joined by a few on the Ashley and Cooper rivers (see 
sympathizers, and they located themselves SOUTH CAROUNA). The benevolent Gen- 
at a place which they called Providence. eral Oglethorpe, commiserating the con- 
Others, men and women, joined them, and clition of the prisoners for debt, in }:ng- 
they formed a purely democratic govern- l.md, conceived the idea of founding a 
went. Others, persecuted at Boston, fled colony in 
.\meriea with them. The govern- 
to the Island of Aquiday, or Aquitneck nwnt alJproved the project,. and, in 1732, 
(now Rhode Island), in IG38, and formed he landed, with emigrants, on the site of 
a settlement there. The two settlements the city of Savannah, and tl)ere planted 
were consolidated under one governnwnt, the germ of the commonwealth of GEOR- 
('aIled the Providence and Rhode Island GIA (q. v.). 
Plantation, for which a charter was given The first English colony planted in 
in lG-t4. So the commonwealth of RuoDF.: America was the one sent over in 158.J 
I.:;;LAND (q. v.) was founded. A small by Sir Walter Raleigh, who despatched 
colony from Sweden made a settlement on Sir Richard Grenville, with sewn ships 
the site (If New Castle, Del., and called and many people, to form a colony in 
the country New Sweden. The Dutch Yirginia, with Ralph Lane as their gov- 
claimed the territory as a part of New ernor. At Roanoke Island Grenville left 
Netherland, and the governor of the lat- 107 men under Lane to plant a colony, 
ter proceeded against the Swedes in the the first ever founded by Englishmen in 
summer of lG55, and brought them under America. This coluny became much strait- 
subjection. It is difficult to draw the line ened for want of provisions next ymr, 
of demarcation between the first settle- and, fortunately for them, Sir Francis 
nlPnts in Delaware, New Jerspy, and Penn- Drake, sailing up the American coast 
sylYania, owing to their parly political sit- with a squadron, visited the colony and 
uation. The (presf'nt) State of Dela.ware found them in great distrpss. He geuer- 
remained in posspssion of the Dutch, and ously proposl'd to furnish them with 
afterwards of the English, until it was Rupplies, a ship. a pinnace, and small 
purdmsed by William Penn. in lG82, and boats, with sufficient seamen to stay and 
annexed to PENNSYLVANIA (q. v.). So it make a further discovery of the country; 
remainpd until the Re\'olution as "the or sufficient provision!'> to carry them to 
Territories," when it became the State of England. or to give them a passage home 
DFLAWARE (q. v.). The first permanpnt in his fleet. The first prol1osal was ae- 
settlement in NEW JERSEY (q. 1'.) was eepted; but a storm having shattered his 
made at Elizabethtown in lG-1-1:. _\ prov- vessels, the discouraged colonists eonchulpd 
ince lying' hetween 
f'w Jf'rsey and l\fary- to take passage for home with Drake, 
land was grantpd to William -Penn. in wllieh tlwy did. The whole colony 
IG8l. for an asylum for his Iwrsf'('lltf'd !'ailed from Virginia June 18, 158G. and 
II.-Q 2-1:] 
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arrived at Portsmouth, England, July 28. quent and decided negatives. The pro- 
Madame de Guercheville, a pious lady in vincial acts for establishing the writ of 
France, zealous for the conversion of the habeas corpus were also vetoed by the 

\merican Indians, persuaded De Monts King. He also continued the order of 
to surrender his patent, and then obtained James II. prohibiting printing in the 
a charter for .. all the lands of New colonies. Even men of liberal tendencies, 
France." She sent out missionaries in like Locke, Somers, and Chief-Justice Holt, 
Hi13. They sailed from Honfieur :\larch conceded prerogatives to the King in the 
]
, and arrived in ACADIA (q. v.), where colonies which they denied him at home. 
the arms of Madame Guercheville were The most renowned jurists of the king- 
bpt up in 1.oken of possession. Her agent dom had not 
Tet comprehended the true 
proceeded to Port Royal (now Annapolis), nature of the connective principle be- 
where he found only five persons, two tween the parent country and her colonies. 
of whom were Jesuit missionaries pre- As early as lG96 a pamphlet appeared 
viously sent over. The Jesuits went with in England recommending Parliament to 
other persons to Mount Desert Island. tax the English-American colonies. Two 
Just as they had begun to provide them- pamphlets appeared in reply, denying the 
selves with comforts, they were attacked right of Parliament to tax the colonies, 
by SA
IUEL ARGALL (q. v.), of Virginia. because they had no representative in 
The French made some resistance, but were Parliament to give consent. From that 
compelled to surrender to superior num- day the subject of taxing the colonies was 
bel's. One of the Jesuits was killed, sev- a question frequently discussed. but not 
eral were wounded, and the remainder attempted until seventy years afterwards. 
made prisoners. Argall took fifteen of the After the ratification of the treaty of 
Frenchmen, besides the Jesuits, to Vir- Paris in I iG3, the British government re- 
ginia; the remainder sailed for France. solved to quarter troops in America at 
This success induced the governor of Vir- the expense of the colonies. The money 
ginia to send an expedition to crush the was to be raised by a duty on foreign 
power of the French in Acadia, under the sugar and molasses, and by stamps on all 
pretext that they were encroaching upon legal and mercantile paper. It was de- 
the rights of the English. Argall sailed 1.ermined to make the experiment of tax- 
with three ships for the purpose. On his ing the American colonists in a way which 
arrival he broke in pieces, at St. Saviour, 'Yalpole feared to undertake. A debate 
a cross which the Jesuits had set up, and arose in the House of Commons on the 
raised another, on which he inscribed the right of Parliament to tax the American., 
name of King James. He sailed to St. without allowing them to be represented 
Croix and destroyed the remains of De in that hody. The question was decided 
1\Iont's settlement there; and then he went by an almost unanimous vote in the affirm- 
to Port Roya.l and laid that deserted town ati"e. "Cntil then no act, avowedly for 
in ashes. The English government did the purpose of revenue, ar:.d with the 
not approve the act, nor did the French ordinary title and recital taken together, 
:ronrnnH'nt resent it. is found on thf' statute-book of the realm." 
Though the revolution in England said Burke. "All before stood on com- 
( lGR8) found its warmest friends among mercial regulations and restraints." Then 
the Low Churchmen and Kon-conformists the HouRe proceeded to consider the STAMP 
there, who composed the English 'Yhig ACT (']. v.). 
party, the high ideas which William en- In lGD7 the right of appeal from the 
tertained of royal authority made him colonial courts to the King in council was 
naturally coale!';C'e with the Tories and sustained by the highest legal authority. 
the High Church party. As to the govern- By this means, and the establishment of 
ment of the colonie!". he !'Ief'ms not to have courts of admiralty, England at length 
ahated any of the pretensions set up by acquired a judicial control over the col- 
his predecessors. The colonial assemblies onies, and with it a power (afterward., 
had hastened to enact in behalf of the peo- imitated in our national Constitution) of 
pIe the Bill of Rights of the Convention bringing her supreme authority to bear 
Parliament. To these \Villiam gave frf'- not alone upon the colonies as political 

.
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which $5,000.000 had been reimbursed by 
Parliament. Massachusetts alone had kept 
from 4,000 to 7,000 men in the field, be- 
sides garrisons and recruits to the regular 
regiments. They served but a few months 
in the year, and were fed at the cost of 
the British government. At the approach 
of winter they were usually disbanded, 
and for every campaign a new army was 
summoned. Yet that province alone spent 
$
,OOO,OOO for this branch of the public 
Wbite. Colored. service, exclusive of all parliamentary dis- 
bursements. Connecticut had spent fully 
$2,000,000 for the same service, and the 
outstanding debt of New York, in 1763, 
incurred largely for the public service, 
was about $1.000,000. 
The Southern colonies, too, had been 
liberal in such public expenditures, ac- 
cording to their means. At that time 
Yirginia had a debt of $8.000,000. Every- 
where the English-American colonies felt 
At this period the extent of the terri- the consciousness of puissant manhood, 
torial possessions of England and France and were able to grapple in deadly con- 
in America was well defined on maps pub- flict with eVeI"Y enemy of their inaIien- 
lished by Evans and 
Iitchell-that of the able rights. They demanded a position 
latter (a new edition) in 1754. The Brit- of political equality with their fellow- 
ish North American colonies stretched subjects in England, and were ready to 
coastwise along the Atlantic about 1,000 maintain their rights at all hazards. 
miles, but inland their extent was very In Pitt's cabinet, as chancellor of the 
limited. l\ew France, as the French set- exchequer, was the brilliant Charles Town- 
tIers called their claimed territory in shend, loose in principles and bold in sug- 
America, extended over a vastly wider gestions. He had voted for the Stamp 
8pace, from Cape Breton, in a sort of cres- Act, and voted for its repeal as expedient, 
cent, to the mouth of the Mississippi not because it was just. In January, 
River, but the population was mainly col- 17ü7. by virtue of his office, on which 
lected on the St. Lawrence, between Quebec dcvolved the duty of suggesting ways and 
and Montreal. The English colonies in means for carrying on the government, 
America at that time had a population he proposed taxation schemes which 
of 1,48.3,G34, of whom 292.738 were aroused the most vehement opposition in 
negroes. The French were scarcely 100.- America. He introduced a bill imposin
 
000 in number, but were strong in Indian a duty on tea, paints. paper. glass, lpad, 
allies, who. stretching along the whole in- and other articles of British manufacture 
ìerior frontier of the English colonics, and imported into the colonies. It was pa8spd 
disgusted with constant encroachments June 29. Thp exportation of tea to Amer- 
upon their territories. as well as ill-treat- ica was encouraged by another act. passed 
ment by the English, were always ripe July 2, allowing for five 
Fears a draw- 
nnd ready for cruel warfare. back of the whole duty payable on the 
The war with the French and Indians, importation. By another act. reorganiz- 
and the contests with royal authority in ing the colonial custom-honse system, a 
which the colonies had been engaged at hoard of revenue commissioners for 
its close, in 17ü3, revealed to the colonists America was established, to have its seat 
their almost unsuspected innate strength. at Roston. Connf'cted with these bills 
During these contests. disea8e and weapons were provisions very obnoxious to the 
had slain 30.000 of the colonists. They Amerieans. all having relation to the 
had also spent more than $16,000,000, of main object-namely, raising a revenue 
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corporations, but, what was much more 
effectual, upon the colonists as individuals. 
At the beginning of the French and Ind- 
ian War ( 1754), the period when the 
American people "set up for themselves" 
in political and social life, there was no 
exact enumeration of the inhabitants; but 
frem a careful examination of official rec- 
ords, Mr. Bancroft estimated the number 
as folIo" s : 


Colonies. 


Massachusetts .................... 207,000 } 3000 
Kew H,unpshire................... 50.0UII ' 
Connel'ticut. _........ .. ........ eo 133,000 3.500 
Rhode Island..... . .... ...... . .. .. . 35.000 4.500 
New york................ ........ t\5.000 11,000 
K ew Jersey.... . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . 7:-\.000 5,000 
Pennsyh'ania and Delaware.. ...... 1!I5.UUO 11,000 
1IIarvland. .... . . . . .. . .. .. ...... .. 10t.OUO 4-1.000 
\ïr,iinia. ... . ... _ ... . eo. . .... . . ... 1GH,OUO 11li,OOO 
Korth Carolina.. .................. 70.000 20.1100 
South Carolina.................... ,(0,000 40,000 
lìeorgÏ1l. ... ... . .. . . . . .. . . ... .... ..I 5.000 2,000 
Total.. .. . .. . . . . . " .... ....... l,lG5.000 '2GO,OOO 
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in America. There was a provision in caused the line to be continued down the 
the first bill for the maintenance of a Ohio to the mouth of the Tenne
8ec l{Í\'er, 
standing arm
' in America and enabling which stream was made to constitute the 
the crown to establish a general civil western boundary of Virginia. 
list; fixing the salaries of governors, In striking a balance of losses and gains 
jud:,!cs, and other officers in all the prov- in the matter of parliamentary ta
ation in 
inces, such silJaries to be paid by the America, it was found in I ïi
 that the ð- 
<Tonn, m:ll
in
 thC'!':e officers indepf'ndent peu:::,es on account of the Stamp ..Act c"\. 
of the peppI!' and fit instruments for ceeded $GO,OOO. while there had been re 
:,!o\-erllIuent oppressiun. A !':cheme was ceived for revenue (almost entirely from 
alsu approved, but not acted upon, for Canada and the \Yest India islands) onl" 
transfprring to the mothcr-country. and about $i.300. The oppration of lev)'in
 
converting into a source of rcvenue, the 8 tax on tea had been still more disastrous. 
is
ue of the colonial paper currency. The whole remittance from the coloni('s 
The narrow-minded HilIsborough, Brit- for the previous year for duties On teas 
i,...h 
ecretary of state for the colonies and wines, and otlH'r articles taxed indi- 
wishing, if possible, to blot out the settIe- reetly, amounted to no more than about 
ments west of the Appalachian :Moun- $-100, while ships and soldiers for the sup- 
tains, and to e'-.tend an unbroken line of port of the collecting ofIicers had cost 
Indian frontier from Gcorgia to Canada, about $,')00.000; and the East India Com- 
had issued repeated instrnetions to that rany had lost the sale of goods to the 
efreet, in order to make an impassable ob- amount of $2,500,000 annually for four or 
struction of emigration wcstward. These five )'ears. 
instructions were renewed with emphasis After the proclamation of King G
orge 
in I iG8, when John Stuart, an agent faith- III., in 177:>, Joseph Hawley, one of the 
ful to his tru<;t, had already carried the stanch patriots of Xew England, wrote 
frontier line to the northern limit of from \Vatertown to Samuel Adams, in Con- 
:North Carolina. He was now ordered to gress: "The eyes of all the continent are 
continue it to the Ohio, at the mouth of on )'our body to see whether you aet with 
the Kanawha. By such a line all Ken- firmncss and intrepidity-with the "pirit 
tucky, as well as the entire territory and despatch which our situation calls for. 
northwest of the Ohio, would be severed It is time for your body to fix on periodi- 
from the jurisdiction of Virginia and con- eal annual elections-nay, to form into a 
firmed to the Indians by treaties. Vir- parliament of two houses." This was the 
ginia strenuously opposed this measure; first proposition for the establishment of 
and, to thwart the negotiations of Stuart an indppendent national go\.ernment for 
with the Indians, sent Thomas \Yalkf'r as the colonies. 
her commissioner to the congress of the On April G, I ï76, the Continental Con- 

ix Nations held at FORT STAXWIX (q. v.) gress, by resolution, threw open their ports 
late in the autumn of 1 ïG8. There ahout to the Commerce of the world" not sub- 
3.000 Indians were present, who were ject to the King of Great Britain." This 
loaded with gf'nerous gifts. They com- resolution was the broom that swept away 
plied with the wi
hes of the several agents the colonial system within the presC'nt 
present. and the western boundary-line hounds of the rppublic, amI the flag of 
was estahlished at the month of thp Kana- evC'ry nation sa"
 one was invited to onr 
wha to meet 
tnart's line on the south. harbors. Absolute free-trade was (>stah- 
From the Kanawha northward it fol1owed lished. The act was a virtual declaration 
the Ohio and .Alle1!hany rivers. a hranch of independ(>nce. 
of the 
usquehanna, and so on to the Colonial Wars, ROCIETY OF. a patriotic 
junction of Canada and \Yood creC'ks, !':ociety established in IRfl2 to " p
rpctuate 
tributaries of the 
[ohawk River. Thus the memory of those events and of the men 
the Indian frontier was defined all the who. in 
ilitary. navaJ, and civil offices 
way from Florida almost to Lake On- of high trust and responsibility, by their 
tario: hut 
IR \VILLIA:M .TOHKSO:V (q. v.), acts or counsel aSRisted in the estahlish- 
pretending to rel'ognize a right of the Six mente defence. and preservation of tIle 
Xations to a larger part of Kentucky, American colonies, and were in truth the 
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founders of the nation. With this end in in li87, for a home for destitute Afri- 
view it seeks to collect and preserve manu- cans from different parts of the world, 
scripts, rolls, and records; to provide suit- and for promoting African civilization. 
able commemorations or memorials relat- He failed. In I iU3 he proposed a plan of 
iug to the American colonial period, and colonization to be carried on by the sev- 
to inspire in its members the paternal and eral States and by the national govern- 
patriotic spirit of their forefathers, and in ment. He persevered in his unavailing 
the community of respect and reverence efi"orts until his death, in 1803. The sub- 
for those whose public services made our ject continued to be agitated from time to 
freedom and unity possible." Any adult time, and in 1815 a company of thirty- 
male may become a member who is the eight colored persons emigrated to Sierra 
descendant of an ancestor who fought in J.eone from New Bcdford. 
any colonial battle from the Jamestown Steps had been taken as early as 18H 
settlement in Virginia, in lü07, to the for the organization of a colonization so- 
battle of Lexington, in 1775, or who at ciety, and on Dec. 23, 18lü, the con- 
any time was a governor, deputy-governor, stitution of the American Colonization 
lieutenant-governor, member of the coun- Society was adopted at a meeting at 
cil, or as a military, naval, or marine \Vashington, and the first officers were 
officer in behalf of the colonies. or under chosen .Tan. 1, .1817. All reference to 
the flag of England, or during that period emancipation, present or future, was 
was distinguished in military, official, or specially disclaimed by the society, and in 
legislative life. The officers in 1900 were: the course of the current session of Con- 
Governor-general, Frederick J. De Peyster, gress, Henry Clay, John Randolph, Bush- 
New York; secretary-general, Walter L. rod Washington, and other slave-holders 
Suydam, 4;j \Yilliam street, New York; took a leading part in the formation of 
deputy secretary-general, Gen. Howard R. the society. In )Iarch, 1819, Congress 
Bayne, New York; treasurer-general, Ed- appropriated $100,000 for the purpose of 
general, George N. McKenzie, Baltimore. sending back to Africa such slaws as 
",ard Shippen, Philadelphia; registrar- should be surreptitiously imported. Pro- 
Colonies, GTUEVANCES OF THE Al\IERI- viFion was made for agents and emigrants 
CAN. See HOPKINS, STEPIIE:'i. to be sent out. and early in 18
0 the 
Colonies, VINDICATIO:'i OF TIlE. See society appointed an agent, put $30,000 
FRANKLIN, BENJA:\I1N. at his dispusal, and sent in a government 
Colonists, RIGHTS OF. See ADA:\IS, vessel thirty-eight emigrants, who were to 
SA:\IUEL. erect tents for the reception of at least 
Colonization Society, A\rEIUCAN. The :{UO recaptured Africans. The agents of 
idea of restoring Africans in America to the United States were instructed not to 
their native country occupied the minds exercise any authority over the colonists, 
of philanthropists at an eady period. and the governmí'nt of the colony was as- 
H seems to have been first suggested by sumed by the sOf'iety. 
Lpy. Samuel Hopkins and Rev. Ezra A constitution for the colony (wllieh 
Stiles, of Newport, R. 1., where the Afri- was named Liberia) was adopted (Jan. 
can 
lave-trade was extensively carried 24, 1820), by which all the powers of 
on. They issued a circular on the sub- the government were vested in the agent 
.led in August, 1773, in which they in- of the colonization society. In 18
-1 a 
vited subscriptions to a fund for founding plan for a civil government in Liberia 
a colony of free negroes from America was adopted, by which the society re- 
on the western shore of Africa. A con- tained the privikge of ultimate decision. 
tribution was made hy ladies of Newport Another constitution was adopted in 182R, 
in February, 1774, and aid was received by which most of the civil power was 
from Massachusetts and Connecticut. !';('cm'pd to the colonists. In 18-11 ,-Toseph 
After the Revolution the effort was re- .f. Roherts, a colored man, was appointed 
I1cwed by Dr. Hopkins, and he endf'av- gon>rnor by thp society. Import duties 
ored to make arrangements by which free W('l'e levied on foreign goods, and out of 
blacks from America might join the Eng-- this grew a temporary dit1ìculty with the 
Ush colony at Sierra Leone, established British government. Bl'itish subjects vio- 
24.3 
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lated the navi:ration law with impunity, 
and, when the British government was ap- 
pealed to, the answer was that Liberia 
had no national existence. In this 
emergenc
T the society surrendered such 
governmental power as it had retained, 
and recommended the colony to proclaim 
itself a sovereign and independent state. 
H was done, and such a declaration of 
independence was made July 2G, lS4ï. 
The next 
 ear the indcpendence of Liberia 
was acknowledged by the United States, 
Great Britain, and France. So the Amer- 
ican Colonimtion Society became mainly 
instrumental in the foundation of Liberia, 
and in sustaining the colony until it be- 
came self-supporting. 
After that consummation the society 
continued to send out emigrants, and to 
furnish them with provisions and tem- 
porary dwellings; and it materially aided 
the republic in the development of its 
commerce and agriculture. It also aided 
in the disscmination of Christianity in 
that region. and in the promotion of educa- 
tion and the general welfare of the coun- 
troY. The whole amount of receipts of the the mountain known as Pike's I)eak. In 
süciety from its foundation to IHï3 was, in 1

0 another expedition, under Co!. S. H. 
lOund numbers, $2,400,000, and those of Lon:r, visited this region; and in 18-t
- 
the auxiliary societies a little more than 44 Co!. .John C. Frémont crossed it in his 
:;; 100,000. Thc whole number of emigrants famous passage over the Rocky Moun- 
that had been sent out to that date by tnins. Before the beginning of the uine- 
the parent society was nearly 14,000, and t('enth century, it is belicved that no 
the :Maryland society had sent about white inhabitants lin'd in Colorado, ex- 
1.2.")0; also 5, ï2
 Africans recaptured by c('pting a few :Mexicans and Spaniards in 
the United States go\"ernment had been the southern portion. Gold was discov- 
n>turned. Thf' socif'ty had five presidents c}"(
d there, near the mouth of Clear Creek, 
-namely, Bushrod \Yasl1ington, Charles in 18.32. by a Cherokee cattle-dealer. This 
Carroll, James )[adison, Henl".\' Clay, and and other. discoveries of the precious 
J. H. B. Latrobe-all slave-holders. metal brought about 400 persons to ('010- 
Colorado, a Sta te occupying a moun- rado in IS3R-5U; and the first discoven" 
tainous and high plateau region, hetween of a gold-bearing lode was by John If. 
h..an"as and Xebraska on the east, rtah Grcgory, )fay 0, IS;)!), in what is now 
on the west, 'Yyoming on the north, and known as the" Gregory l\fining District." 
,ew Mexico :md Te
as on the south, 01'- in Gilpin county. An attempt to organi7f' 
gani7ed as a Territory Feh. 2S, lRG1, from gGvernment among the miners was maòf' 
parts of its sevpral contiguons ncighbors, by the erection of Arapahoe county, and 
and admitted to the Union July 4, 18ï6, the election of a representath.e to tlH' 
hence known as the "Centennial State." Kansas legislature, Nov. 6, 1858. He 
The portion north of the Arkansas was instructed to urge the separation of 
River, and east of the Rocky )Ioun- the district from Kansas and the or:rani- 
tains, was included in the Loui!';iana pur- zation of a new Territory. The first mon'- 
ehase of 1803 and the remainder in the ment for a territorial gO\Ternment was hy 
Mexican cession of lR48. Francis Vas- a convention of 12S dele:rates held at npn- 
que7 de Coronado is helieved to have been vel' in the autumn of IS.")9, who df'cidpd 
the first Furopean explorer of this region to memorialÏ7e Congress on the subject. 
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in 1540. In 1806 President Jefferson 
sent an expedition, under Lieut. z. 1\1. 
Fike, to explore this region, and it nearly 
crossed the territory from nodh to south 
iu the mountain region, and discovered 
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Colquitt, ALFRED HOLT, statesman; 
born in Walton count
'. Ga., April 20, 
1824; graduated at Prineeton in 18H; 
admitted to the bar in 184;); sen-ed 
throughout the )lexican \Va1' as staff offi- 
cer; in 18.>2 was elected to Congress; in 
18:>0 was a member of the State legis- 
lature. He favoreù the sece"-sion of 
Georgia and entered the Confederate army, 
in which he rose to the rank of major- 
general. In 1876 he was elected (Yo v- 
emor of the State, and in 1882 United 
States Senator. He died :March 26 
18R4. ' 
Colt, S.UIt:"EL, inventor; born in Hart- 
ford, Conn., July la, 1814; patented 
Colt's revolver in 1835; laid the first sub- 
marine cable (between Coney Island and 
New York City) in 18-13. He died in 
Hartford. Conn., Jan. 10, 1862. 
Columbia, CAPTt:RE OF. See SOUTH 
CAROLl
 A. 
Columbia, DISTRICT OF. See UNITED 
STATES-DISTRICT OF COLU}IBIA in vol. 
ix.; \YASIII
GTO
. ' 
Columbia, Tenn.; 47 miles southwest 
of Xash,'ille. It contains a number of 
edueational ï"nstitutions , and a lar g e U ni t - 
President Lincoln 
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II Grant the Xational and Confederate forces. the 
U .. first on Sept. a, 18ü2, when the 42d Il- 
linois Volunteers were engaged, and on 
Nov. 24-28, when a considerable part of 
General Thomas's army fought what is 
sometimes known as the battle of Duck 
Run. 
l

:
? {:
 Columbia River. Discovered bv the 
lR83 "188ð Spanish in I 7ï.>; e'i:plored by C
 p tain 
18 Q rs "1A-'16 
 - 
1887 II 1888 hray in I 7!)
, and by Lewis and Clarke in 
1889 "1890 18ü.')-ü. 
l
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g: Columbia University, founded in 1746. 
1895 "lH97 Originally named King's College, after- 
l

 :: 

1 wards Columbia College, and in 18!)(j 
1;:8
 :: m8
 Columbia l-nivf'rsity. Rev. Samuel John- 
19115 son, of 
tratford, Conn., was invited, 
1!105 .. 1907 in I ï .33, to hecome nresident of the 
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The Territory was organized in 1861, and 
but for the veto of President Johnson 
statehood would have been granted in 
1867. A furthe1" attempt was made in 
1873, but Congress refused to pass an en- 
abling act. 
Colorado was long noted as a silver-pro- 
ducing State, but after the repeal of the 
silver-purchase clause of the BLAND SILYEB 
BILL (q. v.) by the Sherman Act of 1800, 
th@ serious apprehensions of local mine- 
operators were proved groundless by the 
results of a general exploitation for gold, 
and within a few years Colorado passed 
from the status of a. bilver to that of a 
gold State. In the calendar J'ear 1000 the 
State pl'oduced bullion of various kinds 
to the value of $3(),303,964, and of this 
total $2U,22G,108 was in gold and $12,- 
433,785 in silver. Coal, both bituminous 
and anthracite, and iron. are found in 
great quantities; lead, zinc, copper, quick- 
silver, tellurium, salt, gypsum, and pottery 
clays are plentiful. In 1809 the total 
assessed valuation of taxable property was 
$
12,
0
,SSG. A strike in the mining re- 
gions of Teller county in 1003 extended 
into 1004, and led to a reign of terror, a 
long senice by the State militia, and a 
loss to various interests of over $23,000,- 
000. The population in 1890 was 41
,- 
I
8; in 1900, 530.700. See U
ITED STATES 
-COLORADO, in vol. ix. 
TERRITORIAL GOVERXORS. 
Term. I Remarb. 
Appoinwd by 


Name. 


1861-62 
1H62-65 
1865-67 
lR67-69 
1869-73 
1H73-U 
]874-75 
]875-76 


William r.ilpin.......... 
10hn Evans............. 
Alexander Cummings. .. 
A. C. Hunt.............. 
Edward 
1. McCook..... 
:-:amnpl H. Elhert........ 
F..\ward \1. McCook..... 
John I.. Routt .......... 


ST ATE GOVER
ORS. 


Name. 


T.rm. 


John I.. Routt.......................... 
Fred. W. Pitkin................ ......... 
James B. Grant........................ 
BenJ. H. Eaton......................... 
Alvah Adams............. .............. 


kn\




: :::
 :::: :::::::: :::::: ::: 
Davis H. Waite......................... 

iV
h f,
cJ

V:
:::::::::::::: ::::::::::: 
Charles S. Thomas...................... 
James B. Orman. ..... .. .. . ..... ........ 
James H. Peabody..... . . ... . . .... . . . . . . 
.Alva AòamR (to March 16).............. 
J. F.
lcDun.lld (Peabody resigns 
Iarch 17) 


t:XITED STATES SE
ATORS. 


Name. :'\0. of Congreu. Term. 
Jerome B. Chaffee....... Uth to 4Mh 1876 to 1879 
Henry M. Teller......... 44th " 47th It:!77 " It:!83 
1\athaniel P. Hill........ 4(jth " 48th 1879 " 1885 
Thomas 
I. Bowen....... 48th " 50th 1883 " It:!89 
Henry 
1. Teller. . . . .. . . . 49th 1885 " - 
Edward O. Wokott...... 51st to 57th 1889 .. 1901 
Thomas H. Patlerson... l)'jth " - 1901 .. - 
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proposed inðtitution. and a royal charter in charge of twenty-four iTuslCl::'. 011 
constituting King's Collcge was granted May 21, lï8i, William 
fiJnuel Johnson, 
Oct. 31, I ï .34. The organization was ef- LL.D., son of the first prcsident, was 
fected in 1\lay, 1755. The pcrsons named chosen to fill his father.s place, and the 
in the charter as governors of the col- college started On a prosperous career. A 
J(.ge were the Archbishop of Canterbury, ncw charter was oHained in 1810. A 
the principal civil otlicers of the colony, luedical and law school was establislwd. 
the principal clerp-ymen of the fi\-e de- and in 18
8 the Hon. James Kent de- 
llOminations of CllI'i!-tians in the city of livered a course of law lectures in the 
Xew York, and twenty private gentle- college that formcd the basis of hi" 
Illl'n. The college opened July 17, li54, famous Commcntaries. The college oc- 
with a class of eight, under Dr. Johnson, cupied the original site until 18.37, when 
sole instructor in the vestry-room of it was relllovcd to the square between 
Trinity Church. The corner-stone of the :Madison and Fourth av('nues and Forty- 
(ollep-e building was laid Aug. 23, 1 ï56, ninth and Fiftieth streets. 
on the block now bounded b
' Murray, In IH!}2, the institution having out- 
Church, and Barclay streets and College grown its accommodation
, a tract of land 
Place. It faced the Hudson Riwr and was purchas('d on 1\lorningside Heights, 
., was the most beautifully situated of b('twcen 
\mstcrdam Avenue, the Boule- 
any college in the world." TJw first com- yard, and 1 }(jth and 120th streets, and 
mencement was on .Tune 21, I ï:;8. when the erection of the first of a group of new 
nbollt twenty students were graduated. LlllÌJdings. th(' obs('rvator)', was begun. 
In li67 a grant was made in the New Since Uwn the work of construction has 
Hampshil'e Grants of 2-1.000 acres of land, steadil,}' progressed. and prominf'nt among 
but it was lost by the separation of that its completions is the nubl(> library build- 
part of Vermont from Kew York. In ing, erected hy President f'eth Low at a 
1 iG2 Rev. Myles Cooper was sent over cost of over $1.000.000. In Inoo the uni- 
hy the Archhishop of Canterbury to be- versity had $23;;.000 invested in scientific 
come a "fellow" of the college. He was apparatus. $
.;;OO.OOO in J!rounds amI 
a strong loyalist, and had a pamphlet huiIòings. and $fI.!)OO.OOO in productive 
controversy with young Alexander Ham- funds. The total incom(> was $8;;4.327, 
ilton. one of his pupils. Cooper h(,C'ame nnd th(' total b('ndaction!';. $:iHUìG7. The 
president of tIle colleg('. and so ohnoxious dppartments wer(>: Columhia ('ollege (the 
were his politics thflt the cullege was at- School of Arts). :-:chool of Political 
tapked by the "Sons of Libprty" and a 
ciene(>. Rchool of Philosophy, Rehool of 
mob in New York on the night of May Pure Scipnep. :-:('hool of Law. :-:phool of 
] 0, 1775. a nd he was ohliged to fl('e for l\T pc) icin('. R('hool of A ppli('d :-:cipncp. nar- 
his life. Rev. B('njamin ::\{oore (after- nard College (for women), Teacher's ('01- 
wards hishop of the dio('('se) !'u('('ped..d I ('gc. Summer Schoo1. and Extension 
him. The college was prpparpd for the \Vork. There were 3:; fellowships. 2:30 
reception of troops the next 
'ear. when sc1lOlar!'hips. 33f1 profps
ors and inst1"11('- 
the students were dispers('d. the lihrary tors. nnd a total of 4.n:H studpnt!' in nil 
and npparatus wen' stored in the (,ity df>partmpnts. Thf> dpht of the lInivf>r- 
Hall, and mo!-tly lost. and the building sit\' O"rowinO" out of its rf>mo\'al to 
hecame a military hoc;;pital. Ahout ROO :!\t
r
i;!!"ide ....Heights, was substantially 
of the volumes were recovf>rf>d thirty 
'ears $3.000.0nn. 
aftpnmrds in a room in Rt. Paul's Columbiad. Ree C'AXXON. 
Chapel. when none hut thp sðton kn('w Columbian Exposition. ]
arly in 
of their existpnf'e. Tn 1784 regents of a IS!}O an aet was pn!'spd hy ('ongTPss. pro- 
State Univcl'sity were appointpd. who \'idinrr for an p'\.hihition of arts. indus- 
took charge of what property hplonged tri('s..... manufaetures. and produets of the 
to the institution and changed its name soil. min('s. nnd flea in IRfI
. This exhibi- 
to Columbia Collpge. There was no pr('si- tion was dpsirrned to he a commemoration 
dent for several years. In liR7 thp origi- find cel('hrati
n of the WOth annh'prsar
 
nal charter was confirmed by the State of thp discovery of Am(>rif'a hv ('olumhu
 
legislature, and the college was placcJ :md hence was designated "The ""'orld's 
2-18 
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Columbian Exposition." "'hen the ques- 
tion of a site for the exposition came up 
for determination, the four cities, New 
'lork, Chicago, St. Louis, and 'Vashing- 
tion, were competitors, and on Feb. 24 
Chicago, which had given a good guaran- 
tee of $10,000,000, was awarded that 
honor. Congress at once appropriated 
$1,500,000 towards providing for the suc- 
cessful management of the enterprise. A 
(.ommission of two persons from each 

tate and Territory wa.!' appointed by the 
Pr('
id('nt on the nomination of the gov- 
ernors, and also eight commissioners at 
large, and two from the District of Co- 
lumbia, to constitute the Worl(rs Colum- 
bian Commission. It was directed that 
the buildings should be dedicated Oct. B, 
18!)2. The exposition was to be opened 
on May I, 18!J3, and closed on the last 
Thursday of Odober in the saIlle year. 
In connection with the exposition a naval 
review was directed to be held in Kew 
York Harbor in April, 18!J3, and the Presi- 
dent was authorized to extend to foreign 
nations an invitation to send ships of war 
to join the Lnited States navy at Hamp- 
ton Roads and proceed thence to the re- 
view. The national commission being 
chosen. the President appointed ex-S('na- 
tor Thomas ,Yo Palmer, of -:\Iiclligan. to 
be permanent chairman, and .Tohn T. Dick- 
inson, of Texas, permanent secretary. 
Col. George R. Davis, of Illinois, was 
chosen director-general of the exposition. 
The ground selected in Chicago for the 
uection of the buildings included the 
commons known as l..ake Front, eonsist- 
ing of 90 acres at the edge of the lake ad- 
joining the business centre of the city, 
and Jackson Park. containing OWl' GOO 
acm". All thp great huildings, pxcept the 
f'í'rmanent art huilding. were to he erected 
in the park. The pntire work of the ex- 
pnsition wa!'! divided into fifteen hrancllPs, 
('Heh of which was placed under the eon- 
trol of a director of acknowledged ability 
and national fame. These hranehps in- 
cludpd the Bureau of Agriculture. thp De- 
partments of Ethnolog
', Fish and Fish- 
('rips. ]\linps and "!\Tining. Liheral Arts, 
Puhlieity and Promotion. Fine Art!'!. Ma- 
chinery, Manufa('tures, Elpctripity, H orti- 
('uUure, Florieulture and the ',"oman's 
Departmpnt, bPsides the Bureau of Trans- 
portation and the Department of Foreign 
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Affairs. The total estimated expenditure 
for the fair was $:W,OOO,OOO. 
The imposing naval parade in Kew 
York Harbor proved to be an event of sur- 
passing interest. The fair was opened 
bJ President Cleveland; a poem, Prophecy, 
by William A. Crotfut, was read, and the 
usual initiatory exercises occurred, but 
several weeks elapsed before all the ex- 
hibits were in place. Some special feat- 
ures of interest were the various con- 
gresses which assembled at Chicago. Aside 
from religious and educational reunions, 
there was a literary congress in July, 
which discussed copyright and general 
litera ture; the Jews, Roman Catholics, 
negroes, and engineers held special "con- 
gresses." In the autumn a monster" par- 
liament of religions" assembled, at which 
were prC!:;ent npresentatives of the lead- 
ing Protpstant denominations, as well as 
of the ROIllan Catholic and Greek 
Churehes. Confucianism, Buddhism, tllP 
Brahmo Samaj, .Tudaism, Mohammedan- 
ism. Theosophy, and Shintoism. 
The attendance, despite the business de- 
pression, was large from the Unit('d 
Sta tes, pa rtieularly from the 'Vest. The 
visit of Columbus.s descendant, the Duke 
of Veragua, excited much popular inter- 
e
t, 3S did that of the Princess Eulalie of 
the f;panish royal family. Restorations 
of the caravels of Columbus followed hi'i 
track across the Atlantic, and were con- 
ducted to Chicago by way of New York; 
another noteworthy restoration was the 
viking f'hip. which also made the jOUrTIPY 
to the fair. The question of the Sunday 
o)ipning of the fair called forth eon- 
siderable contronrsy, and reached the 
courts. As to the general character of 
the exposition proppr, opinions ha \"(' 
varied. No mention of the fan would he 
complete without a referenee to several 
popular fpaturpf'-the I!igantic Ferri!'! 
wheel and the )Iidway Plaisanee, with 
its various "villagps." Cairo street, etc. 
Two great fires---one in January, the 
other in June, 18f14-swept away the great 
buildings. excepting the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. which has hepn converted into the 
Fip}d Columhian Museum. now amply en- 
dowpd. 
Columbian Order. See TAYMA
Y, Ro- 
C'IF.TY OF. 
Columbus, BARTIIOLO)[EW, elder hroth- 
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er of Christopher Columbus; born in \oyage. Bartholomew was cordially re- 
Genoa about 1432. In 1470, when Chris- ceived at the Spanish Court, and Queen 
topher went to Lisbon, Bartholomew wa>> If'abella sent him in command of three 
there engaged as a mariner and a con- slore-ships for the eolony in Hispaniola, 
fltructor of maps and charts. It is be- or Santo Domingo. His brother received 
lieved that he visited the Cape of Good him with joy, and made him lieutenant- 
Hope with Bartholomew Diaz. Christo- governor of the Indies. He was uncom- 
pher sent him to England to seek the aid monly brave and energetic, and, when his 
of Henry VII. in making a ,"o,yage of dis- brother was sent to Spain in chains, Dar- 
cO\'ery. He \\as captured by pirates, and tholomew shared his imprisonment, was 
long retained a captive; and, on his re- released with him, and was made Lord 
turn through France, he first heard of his of Mona-an island near Santo Domin- 
brother's great discovery beyond the At- go. He died in Santo Domingo, in May, 
lantic, and that he had sailed on a second 1.31.5. 
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Columbus, CHRISTOPHER (Cristofaro Henry's navigators. Mutual Ion led to 
Colombo), discoverer of America; born marriage. The bride's mother placed in 
in or near Genoa about 143.3. At the the hands of Columbus the papers of her 
age of ten years he was placed in the husband, which opened to his mind a 
Cniversity of Pavia, where he was in- new field of contemplation and anlbition. 
structed in the sciences which pertain The desire for making explorations in 
to navigation. In 1450 he entered the the wcstern waters was powerfully stim- 
marine service of Genoa, and remained in ulated by stories of vegetable produc- 
it twenty years. His brother BARTHOLO- tions, timber handsomely carved, and the 
MEW (q. 1'.) was then in Lisbon, engaged bodies of two men with dusky skins, 
in constructing maps and charts, and which had been washed ashore at the 
making an occasional voyage at sea. Azores from some unknown land in the 
Thither Christopher went in 1470. Prince west. These had actual1y been seen by 
Henry of Portugal was then engaged in Pedro Correo, a brother of the wife of 
explorations of the west coast of Africa, Columbus. These things confinued Colum- 
seeking for a pa
sage to India south of bus in his belief that the earth was a 
that continent. The merchants of west- sphere, and that Asia might be reached by 
ern Europe were then debarred from par. sailing westward from Europe. He laid 
ticipation in the rich commerce of the plan!õl for explorations, and, in 1474, com- 
East by way of the :Mediterranean Sea municated them to the learned Florentine 
by their powerful and jealous rivals, the cosmographer, Paul Toscanelli, who gave 
Italians, and this fact stimulated ex- him an encouraging answer, and sent him 
pi orations for the circumnm'igation of a map constructed partly from Ptolemy's 
Africa. Prince Henry had persisted in and partly from descriptions of Farther 
his efforts in the face of opposition of Imlia by Marco Polo, a Venetian trawl1er 
priests and learned professors, and had who told of Cathay (China) and Zi pan go 
already, by actual discovery by his navi- (Japan) in the twelfth century. In 1477, 
gators, explodcd the erroneous belief that Columbus sailed northwest from Portu- 
the equator was impassable because of gal beyond Ic('land to lat. 73 0 , when 
the extreme heat of the air and water. pack-iee turned him back; and it is be- 
Columbus hoped to find employment in lieved that he went southward as far as 
the prince's service, but Henry died soon the coast of Guinea. Unable to fit out 
after the Genoese arrived in Lisbon. a vessel for himself, it is stated that he 
In the chapel of the Convent of All first applied for aid, but in vain, to the 
Saints at Lisbon, Columbus became ac- Genoese, Wïth like ill-success he applied 
quainted with Felipa, daughter of Pales- to King John of Portugal, who favored his 
trello, an Italian cavalier, then dead, who suit, but priests and professors interposed 
had been one of the most trusted of Prince controlling objections. The King, howt'\'('r 
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s(:nt a caravel ostensibly with provisions he determined to leave Portugal and ask 
for the Cape Verde Islands, but with secret aid from elsewhere. \Vith his son Diego, 
instructions to the commander to pursue he left Lisbon for Spain secretly in 1484, 
a course westward indicated by Columbus. while his brother Bartholomewprepared to 
The fears of the mariners caused them to go to England to a.sk aid for the projected 
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CHRISTOl'H.:R COLUMBrs. 


turn back from the threatenings of the enterprise from Henry VII. Genoa again 
turbulent Atlantic. declined to help him; so also did Venice; 
Dis6'usted with this pitiful trick, re- and he applied to the powerful and 
dueed to ponrt:r, and having lost his wife, wealthy Spanish dukes of :\Iedina-Sidonia 
231 
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invited him (1488) to return, and Henry 
VII. had also invited him by letter to 
come to the Court of England, giving him 
encouraging promises of aid. But Fer- 
dinand and Isabella treated him kindly, 
and he remained in Spain until 14!H, when 
hp set out to lay his projects before 
Charles VIII. of :France. 
On his way, at the close of a beautiful 
October day, he stopped at the gate of the 
Franciscan monastery of Santa :Maria 
de Rabida, near the port of Palos, in An- 
dalusia, and asked for refreshment for 
his boy, Diego. The prior of the convent, 
Juan Perez de l\Iarchena, became inter- 
ested in the conversation of the gtranger, 
and he invited him to remain as his gue<;t. 
To him Columbus unfolded hig plans. 
Alonzo Pinzon and other eminent navi- 
gators at Palos, with scientific men, were 
indted to the mnvent to coufer with Co- 
lumbus, and Pinzon ofrerf
d to furnish 
and command a ship for explorations. 
l\1archena, who had been Queen Isalwlla's 
confessor, wrote to her, asking an iutt'r- 
view with her for 
Columbus. It was 
granted. l\larelw- 
na rode to the 
camp of the mon- 
archs at Santa Fí', 
w}wn the Qupt'u 
sent a little more 
than $200 to Co- 
lumhus to enable 
him to appear de- 
o cently a t Court. 
He explained his 

 project to the sov- 
I 
Za ereigns. He had 
already, by the 
operations of a po- 
etic temperament, 
regarded himself 
as a preordainerl 
'.. gospel- bearer to 
'l . ' 'tEL the heathen of un- 
known lands. His 
.. name implied it- 
" Christ-bearer "- 
and hearing that 
the Rultan of 
Spanish monarchs w
re engaged with the Egypt intended to destroy the sepulchre 
:Moors in Granada, during which time of Jesus, he recorded a vow that he 
Columbus Rernd in the army as a vol un- would de,'otc the proceeds of his eJ\.plora- 
teer. )Ieanwhile the King of Portugal had tions to the rescue of that holy place 

.)2 


and :Medina-Celi. They declined, but the 
latter recommended the project to Queen 
Isabella, then with her Court at Cordova, 
"ho requested the navigator to be sent to 
her. In that city he became attached to 
Donna Beatrice Enriques, by whom he had 
a son, Ferdinand, born in 14Si, who be- 
came the biographer of his father. It was 
an inauspicious moment for Columbus to 
lay his projects before the Spanish 
monarchs, for their courts were moving 
from place to place, in troublous times, 
surrounded by the din and pageantry of 
"
are But at Salamanca he was intro- 
duced to King Ferdinand by Mendoza, 
Archbishop of Toledo and Grand Cardi- 
nal of Spain. 
A council of astronomers and cosmog- 
raphprs was assembled at Salamanca to 
consider the project. They dpcided that 
the scheme was visionary, unscriptural, 
anù irreligious, and the na, igator was in 
danger of arraignment before the tribunal 
of the Inquisition. For seven years longer 
the patient navigator waited, while the 
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forever ha ve 
the office of 
admiral over 
all lands he 
might discover. 
with honol.s 
equal to those 
of Grand Aù- 
miral of Cas- 
tile; that h(> 
should be vice- 
roy and gov- 
ernor - general 
over the same; 
tha l he should 
receive one- 
tenth of all 
( min,eral and 
"f . . TlrrfT' , ' , 7 1 I 
'\ '" I
 other products 
that might be 
obtained; that 
he and his lieu- 
tenants should 
be the sole 
judges in all 
disputes that 
might arise between his jurisdiction and 
Spain, and that he might advance one-eighth 
in any venture, anù receÏ\-e a correspond- 
ing share of the profits. He was also au- 
thorized to enjoy the title of Don, or noble. 
The monarchs fitted out two small ves- 
sels-caravels, or undecked ships-and 
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from destruction. He urged his suit with 
eloquence, but the Queen's confessor op- 
IJosed the demands of Columhus, and he 
left Granada-just conquered from the 

loors-for France. 
.A more enlightened civil officer at Court 
rcmonstra ted, and the Queen sent for him to 
return. :Ferdinand 
said their wars 
had so exhausted 
the treasury that 
money could not 
be spared for the 
en tel' p I' i s e. The 
Queen declared 
that she would 
pledge her crown 
jPwels, if neces- 

ary, to supply the 
money. and would 
undertake the en- 
terprise for her 
own crown of Cas- 
tile. 
-\.n agreenwnt 
was signed by their 
Majesties and Co- 
lumbus at Santa 
F(>, _\pril 17, 14f12, 
hy which he and 
his heirs should 
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TliK V1SJOS OF COLU1IB(;S (From an old print). 
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one larger vessel. Leaving Diego as page 
to Prince Juan, the heir apparent, Co- 
lumbus sailed from Palos in the decked 
vessel Sa.nta Maria, with l\Jartin Alonzo 
Pinzon as commander of the Pinta, and 
his brother, Vincent Yañez Pinzon, as 
commander of the "Kina, the two cara- 
vels. They left the port with a comple- 
ment of officers and crews on Friday 
morning, Aug. 3, HD2, and after a voyage 
marked by tempests-the crew in mortal 
fear most of the time, and at last muti- 
nous-some indications of land were dis- 
covered late in the night of Oct. 11. 
:\rany times they had been dcceiwd by 
presages of land, and what they thought 
were actual discoveries of it. The crown 
had offered a little more than $100 
to the man who I'hould first discover 
land, and to this Columbus added the 
prize of a silken doublet. All eyes were 
continually on the alert. At ten o'clock 
on the night of the 11 tho Columbus was 
on his deck, eagerly watching for signs 
of land, whí'n he discovered a light on the 
,-erge of the horizon. 
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Early the next morning, Rodrigo Tri- 
cena, a sailor of the Pinta, first saw land; 
but the award was given to Colum- 
bus, who saw the light on the land. At 
dawn a wooded shore lay before them; 
and, after a. perilous voyage of seventy- 
one days, the commander, with the ban- 
ner of the expedition in his hand, leading 
his folJowers, landed, as they supposed, 
on the shores of Farther India. Colum- 
hus, clad in scarlet and gold, first touched 
the beach. A group of naked natives, with 
skins of a copper hue, watched their 
mo,.ements with awe, and regard('rl the 
strangers as gods. Believing he was in 
India. Columbus caBed the inhabitants 
"Indians." Columbus took possession of 
the land in the name of the crown of 
Castile. H(> soon discovered it to be an 
i!;land--one of the Bahamas-which he 
named 
an Sal\'ador. Sailing southward. 
1.(' rlisco\"ered Cuba. Haiti. and other isl- 
ands, and these were denominated the 
West Indies. He called Haiti Hispaniola, 
or Little Spain. On its northern 
hores 
the Santa Jllaria was wrecked. With her 
254 
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timbers he built a fort, and leaving thirty- 
nine men there to defend it and the inter- 
ests of Castile, he sailed in the Nina for 
Spain in January, 1493, taking with him 
several natives of both sexes. On the 
voyage he encountered a fearful tempest, 
but he arrived safely in the Tagus early in 
March, where the King of Portugal kindly 
received him. On the 15th he reached 
Palos, and hastened to the Court at Bar- 
celona, with his natives, specimens of pre- 
cious metals, beautiful birds, and other 
products of the newly found regions. 
There he was received with great hon- 
ors; all his dignities were reaffirmed, and 
on Sept. 25, 1493, he sailed from Cadiz 
with a fleet of seventeen ships and 1,500 
men. Most of these were merely advent- 
luers, and by quarrels and mutinies gave 
the admiral a great deal of trouble. After 
disconring the Windward Islands, Ja- 


maica, and Porto 
Rico, founding a 
colony on Hispan- 
iola, and leaving 
his brother Bar- 
tholomew lieuten- 
ant-governor of the 
island, he returned 
to Spain, reaching 
Cadiz July 11, 
14ü4. Jealousy had 
promulgated many 
slanders concern- 
ing him; these 
were all 8wept 
away in his pres- 
ence. The nobles 
were jealous of 
him, and used every BANSER OF THE EXPEDITION. 
means in their 
power to thwart his grand purposes 
and to bring him into disrepute. 
He calmly met their opposition 
by reason, and often confused 
t.hem by simple illustrations. 
He had already, by his success, 
silenced the clamor of the igno- 
rant and superstitious priesthood 
about the" unscriptural " and" ir- 
religious" character of his prop- 
osition, and finally, on May 30, 
1498, Columbus sailed from San 
Lucar de Barrameda, with six 
ships, on his third voyage of dis- 
cO\.ery. 
He took a more southerly course, 
and discovered the continent of 
South America on Aug. 1, at the 
mouth of the river Orinoco, which 
he supposed to be one of the rivers 
flowing out of Eden. Having dis- 
('overed several islands and the 
coast of Parâ, he final1y went to 
Hispaniola to recruit his enfeebled 
health. The colony was in great 
disorder, and his efforts to restore 
order caused him to be made the 
\"ictim of jealom;y and malice. He 
was misrepresented at the Spanish 
Court, and Francisco de BobadiUa 
was sent from Spain to inquire 
into the matter. He was ambitious 
and unscrupulous, and he sent Co- 
lumbus and his brother to Spain 
in chain!'!, mmrpin
 the govern- 
ment of the island. The command- 
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THK LANDI:o.G-t'LACE OF COLU)lßLS. 


er of the ship that com'eyed him across the or China. After great sufferings. lw re- 
sea offered to liberate him while on board. turned to Spain in November, 1304. old 
"No," he proudly replied, "the chains and infirm, to find the good Queen dead. 
have been put on by command of their and to experience the bitterness of neglpct 
Majesties, and I will wear them until they from Ferdinand, her hushand. His claims 
shaH order them to be taken off. I will Wf're rejected by the ungrateful monarch. 
preserve them afterwards as relics and and he lived in poverty and obf\curity in 
memorials of the Hward of my services." ValladoIid until May 20, 1500, when he 
The monarchs and the people of Spain died. In a touching letter to a friend 
were indignant at this treatment of the just before his death he wrote, " I ha"e no 
grf'at discoverer. He was released and place to repair to except an inn. and am 
Bobadilla was recalh.d, hut, through the often with nothing to pay for my !'mstf'- 
influence of the jealous Spanish nobles, nance." For seven years his remains lay 
1\icolas O"ando was appointed by the King unnoticed in a com ent at Valladolid. 
governor of Hispaniola, instead of Colum- when the ashamed Ferdinand hall tllf'm 
bus. The great admiral was neglected removed to a monastery in Re\'iIIp. allll 
for a while. when the earnesl Queen. Isa- erected a monnment to his memory on 
bella, causf'd an e
pf'dition to he fitted ont which were inseribí'd the words. ".1 ('ll8- 
for him, and on ::\lay 9, 130
, he sailed tilla y a L('On X1UTO 1fundo nio Colon"- 
from Cadiz with a small fleet, mostly'. To Castile and Leon Columbus gaw a 
caravels. He was not allowed to refit at 
ew World." Hí' di"rl in the hf'lid that 
his own colony of Hispaniola or Santo the continent he had discovered was Asia. 
Domingo. and he sailed to the western His remains were conwyf'(l. in 15
G, to 
verge of the Gulf of 'lexica in search of Ranto Domingo, wl1f'r(' tllf'Y were de- 
a passage throngh what he always he- po
ited in the cathedral, and t11f'rí' they 
lieved to he Zipango (Japan) to Cathay. 
'f't rf'lI1ain, df'spite a compamtively re- 
2.ïlì 
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Sunday, Oct. 28.-" I went thence in 
sí'arch of the island of Cuba on a south- 
southwest coast, making for the nearest 
point of it, and entered a very beautiful 
river without danger of sunken rocks or 
other impediments. All the coast was clear 
of dangers up to the shore. The mouth of 
the rhTer was 12 brazos across, and it is 
wide enough for a vessel to beat in. I 
anchored about a lombard-shot inside." 
The Admiral says that" he never beheld 
such a beautiful place, with trees border- 
ing the river, handsome, green, and differ- 
ent from ours, having fruits and flowers 
each one according to its nature. There 
are many birds, which sing very sweetly. 
There are a great number of palm-trees of 
a different kind from those in Guinea 
and from ours, of a middling height, 
the trunks without that covering, and 
the leaves very large, with which 
they thatch their houses. The coun- 
try is very level." The Admiral jump- 
ed into his boat and went on shore. 
He came to two houses, which he 
believed to belong to fishermen who 
had fled from fear. In one of them 
he found a kind of dog that never 
barks, and in both there were nets 
of palm-fibre and cordage, as well as 
horn fish-hooks, bone harpoons, and 
other apparatus" for fishing, and sev- 
eral hearths. He believed that many 
people lived together in one house. He Monday, Oct. 29.-The Admiral weigh- 
gave orders that nothing in the houses ed anchor from this port and sailed 
should be touched, and so it was done." to the westward, to go to the city, where, 
The herbage was as thick as in An- as it seemed, the Indians said that there 
H.-H 257 


cent declaration by the Spanish govern- 
ment that his remains had been trans- 
ferred to the cathedral in Havana. A 
noble monument to his memory has been 
erected in the city of Genoa, Italy. See 
.blERICA, DISCOVERY OF. 
Colwl'bus in C-uba.-The following is 
the narrath-e of the explorer's visit to 
Cuba during his first voyage (1492) from 
his J o'/.lrnal. The Journal was forwarded 
to the King and Queen, but is now lost. 
In his Life of Col-umbus, Ferdinand Col- 
umbus drew largely from the Journal (see 
AMERICA, DISCOVERY OF), and in the sub- 
joined abstract we have parts of the 
Journal word for word, with many quota- 
tions by another chronicler concerning 
,,,hat Columbus did and said: 


dalusia during April and May. He 
found much purslane and wild amaranth. 
He returned to the boat and went up the 
river for some distance, and he says it was 
great pleasure to see the bright verdure, 
and the birds, which he could not lea,'e 
to go back. He says that this island is 
the most beautiful that eyes have seen, 
full of good harbors and deep rivers, and 
the sea appeared as if it never rose; for 
the herbage on the beach nearly reached 
the waves, which does not happen where 
the sea is rough. He says that the island 
is full of very beautiful mountains, al- 
though they are not very extensive as re- 
gards length, but high; and all the country 
is high like Sicily. It is abundantly sup- 
pJied with water, as they gathered from 
the Indians they had taken with them 
from the island of Guanahani. These said 
by signs that there are ten great riven:;, 
and that they cannot go round the island 
in twenty days. When they came near 
land with the ships. two canoes came out; 
and, when they saw the sailors get into a 
boat and row about to find the depth of 
the river where they could anchor, the 
canoes fled. The Indians say that in thi!" 
island there are gold-mines and pearls. 
and the Admiral saw a likely place for 
them and mussel-shells, which are sigm; of 
them. He understood that large ships of 
the Gran Can came here, and that from 
here to the mainland was a voyage of ten 
dava. The Admiral called this river and 
ha
bor San Salvador. 
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was a .king. They doubled a point 6 known whether these were used as orna- 
leagues to the northwest, and then another ments, or to be wonshipped. They had 
point, then east 10 leagues. After an- dogs which never uark, and wild birds 
other league he saw a river with no very tamed in their houses. There was a 
large entrance, to which he gave the name wonderful supply of nets and other fishing 
of Rio de la Luna. He went on until the implements, but nothing was touched. He 
hour of yespers. He saw another river believed that all the people on the coast 
much larger than the others, as the Ind- were fishermen, who took the fish inland, 
ians told him uy signs, and near he saw for this island is n'ry hn'ge, and so beau- 
goodly villages of houses. He called the tiful, that he is neyer tired of praising 
river Rio de l\Iares. He sent two boats it. He says that he found trees and 
en shore to a ,.illage to communicate, and fruits of very marvellous taste; and adds 
one of the Indians he had brought with that they must have cows or other cattle, 
him, for now they understood a little, and for he saw skulls which were like those 
show themselves content with Christians. ef cows. The songs of the birds and the 
All the men, women, and children fled, chirping of crickets throughout the night 
auandoning their houses with all they con- lulled everyone to rest, while the air was 
tained. The Admiral gave orders that soft and healthy, and the nights neither 
nothing should be touched. The houses hot nor cold. On the voyage through the 
were better than those he had seen before, other islands there was great heat, but 
and he believed that the houses would here it i
 tempered like the month of May. 
improve as he approached the mainland. He attributed the heat of the other islands 
They were made like booths, very large, to their flatness, and to the wind coming 
and looking like tents in a camp without from the east, which is hot. The water 
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regular streets, but one here and another of the rivers was salt at the mouth, and 
there. Within they were clean and well they did not know whence the natives 
swept, with the furniture wen made. All got their drinking-water, though they 
are of palm branches beautiful1y con- have sweet water in their houses. Ships 
structed. They found many images in the are able to turn in this rh.er. both enter- 
shape of women. and many heads like ing and coming out, and there are ,'ery 
masks, very well carved. It was not good leading-marks. He says that aU 
258 
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this sea appears to be constantly smooth, small vessels might take shelter. He 
like the river at Seville, and the water could not proceed because the wind had 
suitable for the growth of pearls. He ccme round to the north, and all the coast 
found large shells unlike those of Spain. runs northwest and southeast. Another 
Remarking on the position of the river cape farther on ran out still more. For 
and port, to which he gave the name of these reasons and because the sky showed 
San Salvador, he describes its mountains signs of 9, gale, he had to return to the 
as lofty and beautiful, like the Peña de Rio de l\Iares. 
las Enamoradas, and one of them has Thursday, Nov. 1. - At sunrise the 
another little hill on its summit, like a Admiral sent the boats on shore to 
graceful mosque. The other river and the houses that were there, and they 
port, in which he now was, has two round found that all the people had fled. After 
mountains to the southwest, and a fine low scme time a man made his appearance. 
cape running out to the west-southwest. The Admiral ordered that he should be 
Tuesday, Oct. 30.-He left the Rio l(:ft to himself, and the sailors returned 
de Mares and steered northwest, seeing a to the boats. After dinner, one of the Ind- 
cape covered with palm-trees, to which ians on board was sent on shore. He 
he gave the name of Cabo de Palmas, after called out from a distance that there was 
having made good 15 leagues. The Ind- nothing to fear, because the strangers were 
bns on board the caravel Pinta said that good people and would do no harm to any 
beyond that cape there was a river, and one, nur were they people of the Gran 
that from the l"iver to Cuba it was four Can, but t]wy had given away theh. things 
days' journey. The captain of the Pinta in many islands where they had been. The 
reported that he understood from that, Indian tl}en swam on shore, and two of 
that this Cuba was a city, and that the the natives took him by the arms and 
land was a great continent trending far brought him to a house, where they heard 
to the north. The king of that country, what he had to say. \Vhen they were cer- 
be gatbered, was at war witb tbe Gran tain tbat no barm would be done to them 
Can, whom they called Cami, and his they were reassured, and presently more 
land or city Fava, with many other than sixteen canoes came to the ships with 
names. The Admiral resolved to proceed cotton thread and other trifles. The Ad- 
to that river, and to send a present, with miral ordered that nothing should be 
the letter of the sovereigns, to the king taken from them, but that they might 
of that land. For this service there was understand that he sought for nothing but 
a sailor who had been to Guinea, and some gold, which they called nucay. Thus they 
of the Indians of Guanahani wished to went to and fro between the ships and 
go with him, and afterwards to return the shore all day, and they came to the 
to their homes. The Admiral calculated Christians on shore with confidence. The 
that he was 42 degrees to the north Admiral -saw no gold whatever among 
of the equinoctial line (but the hand- them, but he says that he saw one of 
writing is here illegible). He says that them with a piece of worked silver 
he must attempt to reach the Gran Can, fastened to his nose. They said, by signs, 
who he thought was here or at the city that within three days many merchants 
of Cathay, which belongs to him, and is from inland would corne to buy the things 
very g-rand, as he was informed before brought by the Christians, and would give 
l('aving Spain. All this land, he adds, is information respecting the king of that 
low and beautiful, and the sea deep. land. So far as could be understood from 
-Wednesday, Oct. 31. - All Tuesday their signs, he resided at a distance of 
night he was beating to windward, and four days' journey. They had sent many 
lle i';aw a river, but could not enter messeng-ers in all directions, with news of 
it hf>cause the entrance was narrow. The the arrival of the Admiral. "These peo- 
Indians fancied that the ships could enter pIe," saYB the Admiral, "are of the same 
wherever their canoes could go. Navi. appearance and have the same customs 
gating onward, he came to a cape l.un- as those of the other islands, without any 
ning out very far, and surrounded by religion, so far as I know, for up to this 
suuken rocks, and he saw a bay where day I have never seen the Indians on board 
259 
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ay any prayer; though they repeat the Ayamonte, and the other Luis de Torres, 
Salve and .4.ve Maria with th
ir hands who had served in the housellOld of the 
raised to heaven. and they make the sign Adelantado of Murcia, and had bem a 
of the cross. The language is also the Jew, knowing Hebrew, Chaldee, and even 
same, and they are all friends; but I be- some Arabic. With these men he sent two 
lieve that all these islands are at war with Indians, one from among those he had 
the Gran ('an, whom they caB Cavil a, and Lrougllt from Guanahani, and anotller 
his province Bafan. They all go naked native of the houses by the river-side. He 
1ike the others." This is what the Ad- gave them sÌI ing" of beads with which to 
miral says. "The river," he adds, "is buy food if they should be in need, and 
very deep, and the ships can 
nter the ordered them to return in six days. He 
mouth, going close to the shore. The gave them specimens of spices, to see if 
sweet water does not come within a league any were to be found. Their instructions 
of the mouth. It is certain," says the Ad- were to ask for the king of that land, and 
miral, "that this is the mainland. and they were told what to say on the part 
that I am in front of Zayto and Guinsay, of the sovereigns of Castile, how they had 
100 leagues, a little more or less, dis- stnt the Admiral with letter.. and a pres- 
tant the one from the oUler. It was very ('llt, to inquire after his health and estab- 
clear that no one before has been so far lish friendship, favoring him in what he 
as this by sea. Yesterday, with wind from might desire from them. They were to 
the northwest, I found it cold." collect information resp
cting certain 
Friday, Nov. f. - The Admiral de- provinces, ports, and rivers of which the 
cided upon sending two Spaniards, one Admiral had notice, and to ascertain their 
named Rodrigo de Jerez, who 1ived in distances from where he was. 
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This night the Admiral took an altitude 
with a quadrant, and found that the dís- 
tance from the equinoctial line was 42 
degrees. He says that, by his reckoning, he 
finds that he has gone over 1,142 leagues 
from the island of Hierro. He still be- 
lipves that he has reached the mainland. 
Saturday, ]1,- ov. 3. - In the morning 
the Admiral got into his boat, and, 
as the river is like a great lake at 
the mouth, forming a very excellent port, 
very deep, and clear of rocks, with a good 


Sunday, Nov. 4. - At sunrise the Ad- 
miral again went away in the boat, 
and landed to hunt the birds he had seen 
the day before. After a time, Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon came to him with two 
pieces of cinnamon, and said that a Portu- 
guese, who was one of his crew, had seen 
all Indian carrying two very large bundles 
of it; but he had not bartered for it, be- 
cause of the penalty imposed by the Ad- 
miral on any one who bartered. He further 
said that this Indian carried some brown 
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beach for careening ships, and plenty of 
fuel, he explored it until he came to fresh 
water at a distance of 2 leagues from 
the mouth. He ascenùed a small moun- 
tain to obtain a view of the surrounding 
wuntry, but could see nothing, owing to 
the dense foliage of the trees, which werE> 
very fresh and odoriferous, so that he felt 
no ùoubt that there were aromatic herb
 
among them. He said that all he saw was 
so beautiful that his eyes could nenr tire 
of gazing upon such loveliness, nor his 
('aI'S of listening to the songs of birùs. 
That day many canoes came to the ships. 
to harter with cotton threads and with 
the nets in which they sleep, called ham,- 
acas. 


things like nutmegs. The master of tht' 
Pinta said that he had found the cinna- 
mon - trees. The Admiral went to the 
place, and found that they were not cinna- 
mon - tre('s. The Admiral showed the Ind- 
ians some specimens of cinnamon and 
pepper he had brought from Castile, and 
they knew it, and said, by signs, that there 
was plenty in the vicinity, pointing to 
the southeast. He also showed them gold 

md p('arls. on which certain old men said 
that therE> was an infinite quantity in a 
place called Bohio, and that the people 
wore it on their necks, ears, arms, and 
legs, as well as pearls. He further under- 
stood them to say that there were great 
ships and much merchandise, all to the 
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southeast. He also understood that, far that, in the event of the place nE'coming 
away, there were men with one eye, and rich and important, the merchants would 
others with dogs' noses who were canni- be safe from any other nations. He adds: 
bals, and that when they captured an "The Lord, in whose hands are all vic- 
enemy they beheaded him and drank his tories, will ordain all things for his 
blood. service. An Indian said by signs that 
The Admiral then determined to return the mastic was good for pain::; in the 
to the ship and wait for the return of the stomach." 
two men he had sent, intending to depart 'l'uesday,"Kov. 6.-" Yesterday, at night," 
and seek for those lands, if his envoys says the Admiral, "the two men came 
brought some good news touching what back who had been sent to explore the 
he desired. The Admiral further says: interior. They said that after walking 
"These people are very gentle and timid; 12 leagues they came to a village of 
they go naked, as I have said, without fifty houses, where there were 1,000 in- 
arms and without law. The country is habitants, for many live in one house. 
nry fertile. The people have plenty of These houses are like very large booths. 
roots called zanahorias (yams), with a They said that thcy were received with 
smell like chestnuts; and they have beans great solemnity, according to custom, 
of kinds very different from ours. They and all, both men and women, came 
also have much cotton, which they do not out to see them. They were lodged 
sow, as it is wild in the mountains, and in the best houses, and the people touched 
I believe they collect it throughout the them, kissing their hands and feet, mar- 
)"ear, because I saw pods empty, others veHing and believing that they came 
fun, and flowers all on one tree. There from heaven, and so they gave them to 
are a thousand other kinds of fruits which understand. They gave them to eat of 
it is impossible for me to write about, what they had. \Yhen they arrived, the 
and all must be profitable." AU this the chief people conducted them by the arms 
Admiral says. to the principal house, gave them two 
Monday, Nov. 5. - This morning the chairs on which to sit, and all the natives 
Admiral ordered the ship to be careen- sat round them on the ground. The 
ed, afterwards the other vessels, but Indian who came with them described 
Dot all at the same time. Two were al- the manner of living of the Christians, 
ways to be at the anchorage, as a precau- and said that they were good people. 
tion; although he says that these people Presently the men went out, and the wom- 
were very safe, and that without fear aU en came sitting round them in the same 
the vessels might have been careened at way, kissing their hands and feet, and 
t he same time. Things being in this looking to see if they were of flesh and 
state, the master of the NÏ1ïa came to bones like themselves. They begged the 
claim a reward from the Admiral because Spaniards to remain with them at least 
he had found mastic, but he did not five days." The Spaniards showed the na- 
bring the specimen, as he had dropped tives specimens of cinnamon, pepper, and 
it. The Admiral promised him a reward, other spices which the Admiral had given 
and sent Rodrigo Sanchez and master them, and they said, by signs, that there 
Diego to the trees. They collected some, was plenty at a short distance from thence 
which was kcpt to present to the sover- to the southeast, but that there they did 
eigns, as well as the tree. The Admiral not know whether there was any. Finding 
says that he knew it was mastic, though that they had no information respecting 
it ought to be gathered at the proper dties, the Spaniards returned; and if they 
season. There is enough in that district had desired to take those who wished to ac- 
for a yield of 1,000 quintals every year. company them, more than 500 men and 
The Admiral also found here a great deal women would have come, because they 
of the plant called aloe. lIe further says thought the Spaniards were returning to 
that the Puerto de )Iares is the best in heaven. There came, however, a prin- 
the world, with the finest climate and the ciral man of the vil1ap-e and his son, with 
most gE'ntle people. As it has a high, 8 servant. The Admiral conversed with 
rocky cape, a fortress might be built, so them, and showed them much honor. 
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They made signs respecting many lands days, aU of us being mortal, may your 
and islands in those parts. The Admiral kingdoms remain in peace, and free from 
thought of bringing them to the so ver- heresy and evil, and may you be well re- 
eigns. He says that he knew not what ceived before the eternal Creator, to whom 
fancy took them; either from fear, or I pray that you may have long life and 
owing to the dark night, they wanted to great increase of kingdoms and lordships, 
land. The ship was at the time high with the will and disposition to increase 
and dry, but, not wishing to make them the holy Christian religion as you have 
angry, he let them go on their way, say- done hitherto. Amen! 
iug that they would return at dawn, but "To-day I got the ship afloat, and pre- 
thcy never came back. pared to depart on Thursday, in the name 
The two Christians met with many peo- of God, and to steer southeast in search 
pIe on the road going home, men and of gold and spices, and to discover land." 
womeu with a half-burnt weed in their These are the words of the Admiral, 
hands, being the herbs they are accus- who intended to depart on Thursday, but, 
tomed to smoke. They did not find vil- the wind being contrary, he could not go 
lages on the road of more than five until Nov. 12. 
houses, all receiving them with the same Monday, Nov. lB.-The Admiral left 
reverence. They saw many kinds of trees, the port and river of 
Iares before dawn 
llerbs, and sweet-smelling flowers; and to visit the island called Babeque, so 
birds of many different kinds, unlike those much talked of by the Indians on board, 
of Spain, except the partridges, geese, of where, according to their signs, the peo- 
which there are many, and singing pIe gather the gold on the beach at night 
nightingales. They saw no quadrupeds with candles, and afterwards beat it into 
except the dogs that do not bark. The bars with hammers. To go hither it was 
land is very fertile, and is cultivated with necessary to shape a course east by south. 
yams and several kinds of beans different After having made 8 leagues along the 
from ours, as well as corn. There were coast, a river was sighted, and another 4 
great quantities of cotton gathered, spun, leagues brought them to another rin>r, 
and worked up. In a single house they which appeared to be of great volume, and 
sa w more than 500 arrobas, and as much larger than any they had yet seen. The 
as 4,000 quintals could be yielded every Admiral did not wish to stop nor to enter 
leal'. The Admiral said that" it did not rmy of these rivers, for two reasons: the 
appear to be cultivated, and that it bore first and principal one being that wind 
an the year round. It is very fine, and and weather were favorable for going in 
has a large boll. An that was possessed search of the said island of Babeque; 
by these people they gave at a very low the other that, if there was a populous 
price, and a great bundle of cotton was and famous city near the sea, it would 
exchanged for the point of a needle or be visible, while, to go up the rivers, small 
other trifle. They are a people," says the v{'
sels are necessary, which those of the 
Admiral, "guilele;;Js and unwarlike. Men expedition were not. :Much time would 
and women go as naked as when their thus be lost: moreover, the exploration of 
mothers bore them. It is true that the such rivers is a separate enterprise. All 
women wear a very sman rag of cotton that coast was peopled near the river, 
cloth, and they are of very good appear- to which the name of Rio del Sol was 
ance, not very dark, less so than the given. 
Canarians. I hold, most serene Princes, The Admiral says that, on the previous 
that if devout religious persons were here, Sunday, Nov. 11, it seemed good to take 
knowing the language, they would all turn some person from among those at Rio 
Christians. I trust in our Lord that de Mares, to bring to the sovereigns, 
your Highnesses will resolve upon this that they might learn our language, 
with much diligence, to bring so many so as to be able to ten us what there 
great nations within the Church, and to is in their lands. Returning, they 
convert them, as you bave destroved those would be the mouthpieces of the Chris- 
\\110 wouM not 'confess the Father, the Hans, and would adopt our customs and 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. And after your the things of the faith. "I saw and 
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knew," says the Admiral, "that these not a commodity that will 
-icld great 
people are without any religion, not idola- profit. The mastic, however, is impor- 
ters, but very gentle, not knowing what tant, for it is only obtained from the said 
is evil, nor the sins of murder and theft, island of Chios, and I believe the harvest 
being without arms, and so timid that is ,,,orth 50,000 ducats, if I remember 
100 would fly before one Spaniard, al- right. There is here, in the mouth of the 
though they joke with them. They, river, the best port r have seen up to this 
however, believe and know that there is time, wide, deep, and clear of rocks. It 
a God in heaven, and say that we have is an excellent site for a town and fort, 
come from heaven. At any praJer that for any ship could come dose up to the 
we say, they repeat. and make the sign of walls; the land is high, with a temperate 
the cross. Thus Jour Highnesses should climate, and very good water. 
resolve to make them Christians, for I be- "Yesterday a canoe came alongside the 
lieve that, if the work was begun, in a ship, with six youths in it. Fi,-e came on 
little time a multitude of nations would board, and I ordered them to he detained. 
be converted to our faith, with the acqui- They are here now. I afterwards sent to 
sition of great lordships, peoples, and a house on the western side of the rinr, 
J'iches for Spain. \Vithout doubt, there and seized seven women, old and young. 
is in these lands a vast quantity of and three children. I did this beeausc 
gold, and Hie Indians I have on board the men would behave better in Spain 
do not speak without reason when they if they had women of their own land than 
say that in these islands there are places without them. For on many occasions 
where they dig out gold, and wear it on the men of Guinea have been brou
ht to 
their necks, ears, arms, and legs, the rings learn the language of Portugal, and after- 
being very large. There are also precious wards, when they returned, and it was ex- 
ston('s, pearls, and an infinity of spices. peeted that they would be useful in their 
In this river of 
rares, whence we de- land, owing to the good company they had 
parted to-night, there is undoubtedly a enjoyed and the gifts they had received, 
gr('at quantity of mastic, and much more they ne,-er appeared after arriving. 
could be raised, because the trees may be Others may not act thus. But, having 
planted, and will yield abundantly. The women, the;r have the wish to perform 
I('af and fruit are like the mastic, but what they are required to do; besides, the 
the tree and leaf are larger. As Pliny de- women would teach our people their 
scribes it, I have seen it on the island of language, which is the same in all UICse 
Chios in the Archipelago. I ordered many islands, so that those who make voyag('s 
of these trees to be tapped, to see if any in their canoes are understood {"-ery- 
of them would yield resin; but, as it where. On the other hand, there are 
rained all the time I was in that river, I 1.000 different languages in Guinea, and 
could not get any, except a very little, one native does not understand another. 
which I am bringing to your Highnesses. "The same night the husband of one 
It may not be the right season for tap- of the women came alongside in a canoe, 
lling, which is, I believe, when the trees who was father of the three childrcn- 
come forth after winter and begin to one boy and two girls. He asked me to 
flower. But when I was there the fruit let him come with th<,m, and besought me 
was nearly ripe. Here also there is a much. They are now all consoled at 
great quantity of cotton, and I belie,-e it heing with one who is a relation of them 
would have a good sale h<,re without send- filL He is a man of ahout forty-five y<,ars 
ing it to Spain, but to the gr{'at cities of of agf'." All these are the words of the Ad- 
t he Gran Can, which will be discovered mira!. TIe also says that he had f{'lt some 
without doubt, and many others rulf'd cold. and that it would not he wise to 
O\'er hy other lords, who will be pleas{'d to continue discoveries in a nortlwrly dirf'c- 
Sf'rve your Highnesses, and whither will Hon in the winter. On this Monday, 
he hrought other commodities of Rpain until sunset, IJC "te('r("d a cours(' ('ast hy 
and of the Eastern lands; hut th('se are Rüuth, makin::! 18 Icagu(,R, and r('aching 
to the west as regards us. There ii3 also a cape. to which he gave thc name of 
here a great yield of aloes, though this is Cabo de Cuba. 
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Tuesday, Nov. 13. - This night the miral approached the shore, having gone 
ships were on the bowline, as the sail- over 28 miles east-southeast that night. He 
ors say, beating to windward without steered south. . . miles to the land, where 
making any progress. At sunset they be- he saw many islets and openings. As 
gan to see an opening in the mountains, the wind was high and the sea rough, he 
where two very high peaks were visible. did not dare to risk an attempt to enter, 
It appeared that here was the division but ran along the coast west-northwest, 
between the land of Cuba and that of looking out for a port, and saw many, but 
Bohio, and this was affirmed by signs, by none very clear of rocks. After having 
the Indians who were on board. As soon proceeded for 64 miles, he found a very 
as the day had dawned, the Admiral made deep opening, a quarter of a mile wide, 
sail towards the land, passing a point with a good port and river. He ran in 
which appeared at night to be distant with her head south-southwest, afterwards 
2 leagues. He then entered a large gulf, 5 south to southeast. The port was spacious 
ltagues to the south-southeast, and there re- and very ùeep, and he saw so many islands 
mained 5 more, to arrive at the point where, that he could not count them all, with 
between t.wo great mountains, there ap- very high land covered with trees of many 
pea red to be an opening; but it could not kinds, and an infinite number of palms. 
be made out whether it was an inlet of He was much astonished to see so many 
the sea. As he desired to go to the island lofty islands; and assured the sovereigns 
caned Babeque, where, according to the that the mountains and isles he had seen 
information he had received, there was since yesterday seemed to him to be second 
much gold; and as it bore east, and as to none in the world; so high and clear 
no large town was in sight, the wind of clouds and snow, with the sea at their 
freshening more than ever, he resolved to bases so deep. He believes that these 
put out to sea, and work to the east with islands are those innumerable ones that 
a northerly wind. The ship made 8 miles are depicted on the maps of the world in 
an hour, and from ten in the forenoon, the Far East. 
when that course was taken, until sunset, He believed that they yielded very great 
56 miles, which is 14 leagues to the east- riches in precious stones and spices, and 
ward from the Cabo de Cuha. The other that they extend much further to the 
land of Bohio was left to leeward. Com- south, widening out in an directions. He 
mencing from the cape of the said gulf, gave the name of La Mar de Kuestra 
he discovered, according to his reckoning. 80 Señora, and to the haven, which is near 
miles, equal to 20 leagues, all that coast the mouth of the entrance to these islands, 
running east-southeast and west-northwest. l'uerto de Principe. He did not enter it, 
n'cdnesday, Nov. 1
. - All last night llut examined it from outside, until an- 
the Admiral was beating to windward other time, on Saturday of the next weck, 
(he said that it would be unreason- as will there appear. He speaks highly 
able to navigate among those islands dur- of the fertility, beauty, and height of the 
ing the night, until they had been ex- islands which he found in this gulf, and 
rlored), for the Indians said yesterday he tens the sovereigns not to wonder ab 
that it would take three days to go from his praise of them, for that he has not 
Rio de 
fares to the island of Babeque, told them the hundredth part. Some of 
hy which should be understood days' jour- them s('emed to reach to heaven, running 
neys in their canoes, equal to about 7 ur into peaks like diamonds. Others have 
If'agues. TIle wind fell, and. the course a Rat top like a table. At their bases 
heing east, she could not lay her course the sea is of a great depth, with enough 
Jjparer than southeast, and, owing to other water for a very large carrack. All are 
mischances, he was detained until the co'"ered with foliage and without rocks. 
morning. At sunrise he determined to Thursday, Nov. 15. - The Admiral 
go in search of a port, because the wind went to examine these islands in the 
l,ad shifted from north to northeast, and, if 6hip's boats, and speaks marvels of 
a port could not be found, it would be thf'm, how he found mastic and aloes 
necessary to go back to the ports in the without end. Some of them were culti- 
island of ('uba," hcnce they came. The Ad- vat.ed with. the roots of which thc Ind- 
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ians make bread; and he found that fires 
had been lighted in several places. He 
saw no fresh water. There were some na- 
tiyes, but they fled. In all parts of the 
sea where the vessels were navigated he 
found a depth of 15 or 16 fathoms, and 
all basa, by which he means that the 
ground is sand, and not rocks; a thing 
much desired by sailors, for the rocks cut 
their anchor cables. 
Fr.iday, :Vov. 16. - As ill all parts 
whether islands or mainlands, that he 
visited, the Admiral always left a cross, 
so, on this occasion, he went in a boat 
to the entrance of these havens, and 
found two very large trees on a point 
of land, one longer than the other. One 
being placed over the other made a cross, 
'and he said that a carpenter could not 
have made it better. He ordered a very 
large and high CTOSS to be made out of 
these timbers. He found canes on the 
beach, and did not know where they had 
grown, but thought they must have been 
brought down by some river, and washed 
up on the beach ( in which opinion he 
had reason). He went to a ereek on the 
southeast side of the entrance to the port. 
Here, under a height of rock and stone 
like a cape, there was depth enough for 
the largest carrack in the world close in 
shore, and there was a corner where six 
ships might lie without anchors as in a 
room. It seemed to the Admiral that a 
fortress might be built here at small cost, 
if at any time any famous trade should 
arise in that sea of islands. 
Returning to the ship, he found that 
the Indians who were on board had fished 
up very large shells found in those seas. 
He made the people examine them, to 
<;ce if there was mother-o'-pearl, which is 
in the shells where pearls grow. They 
found a great deal, but no pearls, and their 
absence was attributed to its not being 
the season, which is May and .June. The 
sailors found an animal which seemed to 
he a taso, or taxo. They also fished with 
nets, and, among many others, caught a 
fish which was exactly like a pig, not like 
a tunny, but all covered with a very hard 
shell, without a soft place except the eyes. 
It was ordered to be salted, to bring home 
for the soverei
ns to see. 
.'{aturday. ?fOll. ti.-The 
into the boat, and went to 


ands he had not yet seen to the south- 
west. He sa w many more very fertile 
and pleasant islands, with a great depth 
between them. Some of them had springs 
of fresh water, and he belicved that the 
water of those streams came from some 
sources at the summits of the mountains. 
He went on, and found a beach border- 
ing on very sweet water, which was very 
cold. There was a beautiful meadow, and 
many very tall palms. They found a 
large nut of the kind belonging to India, 
great rats, ånd enormous crabs. He saw 
many birds, and there was a strong smell 
of musk, which made him think it must 
be there. This day the two eldest of the 
six )Touths, brought from the Rio de 
Iares, 
who were on board the caravel Xiiia, made 
their escape. 
Sunday, ZfOl'. 18. - The Admiral again 
"ent away" ith the boats, accompanied 
by many of the sailors, to set up the cross 
which he had ordered to be made out of 
the two large trees at the entrance to the 
Puerto del Principe, on a fair site cleared 
of trecs, whence there was an extensive 
and very beautiful view. He sa
's that 
there is a greater rise and fall there than 
in any other port he has seen, and that 
this is no marvel, considering the numer- 
ous islands. The tide is the reverse of 
ours, because here, when the moon is 
south-southwest, it is low water in the 
port. He did not get under way, because 
it was Sunday. 
J1ondfl.1l, :Yov. 19. - The Admiral got 
under wa v before sunrise, in a calm. In 
the after
oon there was some wind from 
the east, and lIe shaped a north-northeast 
course. At sunset the Puerto del Principe 
bore south-southwest 7 leagues. He baw 
the island of Babeque bearing due east 
about GO miles. He steered northeast all 
that night, making GO miles, and up to 
ten o'clock of Tuesday another dozen; al- 
tngether 18 leagues northeast by west. 
Tuc,'I(lo.ll,Nov.2().-They left TIabeque, or 
the islands of TIabpque, to the east-south- 
east, the wind being contrary; and, see- 
ing that no progress was being malle. and 
the sea was getting rough, the Admiral 
determined to return to the Puerto del 
Principe, whence he had started, which 
was 2.') leagues distant. He did not wi..h 
\dmiral got to go to the island he had called Isahella, 
visit the isl- which was 12 leagues off, and where he 
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might have anchored that night, for two c,fT as the da:r before, owing to adnr
e 
reasons: one was that he had seen two currents, the land being 40 miles off. This 
islands to the south which he wished to night :Martin Alonzo shaped a course to 
explore; the other, because the Indians the east, to go to the island of Babeque, 
he brought with him, whom he had taken where the Indians say there is much gold. 
at the island of Guanahani, which he He did this in sight of the Admiral, from 
named San Salvador, 8 leagues from Isa- whom he was distant 16 miles. The 
bella, might get away, and he said that Admiral stood towards the land all 
he wanted them to take to Spain. They night. He shortened sail, and showed a 
thought that, when the Admiral had I<.:.ntern, because Pinzon would thus have 
found gold, he would let them return to nn opportunity of joining him, the night 
tlleir homes. He came near the Puerto being very clear, and the wind fair to 
del Principe, but could not reach it, be- ceme, if he had wished to do so. 
cause it was night, and because the cur- Friday, 
\TOV. 23.-The Admiral stood 
rent drifted them to the northwest. He towards the land all day, always steering 
turned her head to northeast with a light south with little wind, but the current 
wind. At three o'clock in the morning would never let them reach it, being 
the wind changed, and a course was as far off at sunset as in the morning. 
shapcd east-northeast, the wind being Tbe wind was east-northeast, and they 
south-southwest, and changing at dawn to could shape a southerly course, but 
south and southeast. At sunset Puerto there was little of it. Beyond this 
del Principe bore nearly southwest by west cape there stretched out another land or 
48 miles, which are 12 leagues. cape, also trending east, which the 
lVednes,zay, Nov. 21.-At sunrise the Indians on board called Bohio. They said 
Admiral steered east, with a southerly that it was very large, and that there 
wind, but made lIttle progress, owing to were people in it who had one eye in 
a contrary sea. At vespers he had gone their foreheads, and others who were can- 
24 miles. Afterwards the wind changed to nihals, and of whom they were much 
east, and he steered south by east, at afraid. \Vhen they saw that this course 
sunset having gone 12 miles. Here he was taken, they said that they could not 
found himsclf 42 degrees north of the talk to these people because they would 
equinoctial line, as in the port of Mares, be eaten, and that they were very well 
but he says that he kept the result from armed. The Admiral says that he well 
the quadrant in suspense until he reached believes that there were such people, awl 
the shore, that it might be adjusted (as that if they are armed they must have 
it would seem that he thought this dis- some ability. He thought that they may 
tance was too great, and he had reason, have captured some of the Indians, and 
it not being possible, as these islands are bC(oause they did not return to their 
only in . . . degrees). homes, the others believed that they had 
This day Martin Alonzo Pinzon parted heE>n eaten. They thought the same of 
company with the caravel Pinta, in dis- the Christians and of the Admiral when 
Gbedience to and against the wish of the some of them first saw the strangers. 
Admiral, and out of avarice, thinking that Saturday, Nov. 24. - They navigated 
an Indian who had been put on board all night, and at three they reached 
his caravel could show him where there the: island at the very same point they 
was much gold. So he parted company, had come to the week before, when 
not owing to bad weather, but because he they started for the island of Baheque. 
cllOse. Here the Admiral says: "He had At first the Admiral did not dare to 
done and said many other things to me." approach the shore, because it scemed 
Thursdrry, Nov. 22. - On \Vednesday that there would be a great surf in that 
night the Admiral steered south-south- mountain-girdE>d bay. Finally he reached 
east, with the wind east, but it was nearly thE' sea of Kuestra Señora, where there 
calm. At three it began to blow from are many islands, and entered a port near 
north-northeast; and he continued to steer the mouth of thE' opening to the islands. 
south to see the land he had seen in that HE> says that if he had known of this 
quarter. \\hen the sun rose he was as far port before he need not have occupied 
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himself in exploring the islands, and it looked up the hill, and saw that they 
would not have been necessary to go \\ere so wonderfully large that he could 
back. lIe, howewr, considered that the not exaggerate their height and straight- 
time was well spent in e
.ullining the ness, like stout yet tine spindles. He per- 
iðlands. On nearing the land he sent in cei\'ed that here there was material for 
the boat to sound; finding a good sandy great store of planks and masts for the 
buttom in 6 to 20 fathoms. He entered largest ships in Spain. He saw oaks and 
the haven. pointing the ship's head south- arbutus-trees, with a good river, and the 
\HSt, and then west, the flat island bear- means of making water-proof. The cli- 
ing north. This, with another island near mate was temperate, owing to the height 
iL, forms a harbor which would hold all of the mountains. On the heach he saw 
the ships of Spain safe from all winds. many other stones of the color of iron, 
This entrance on the southwest side is and others that some said were like silver 
rassed by steering south-southwest, the ore, all brought down by the river. Here 
cutlet b('ing to the west very deep and he obtained a new mast and yard for 
wiùe. Thus a vessel can pass amidst these the mizzen of the caravel Niña. He came 
if'lands, and he who approaches from the h) the mouth of the river, and entered a 
nurth, with a knowledge of them, can pass creek which was deep and wide, at the 
along the coast. These islands are at the foot of that southeast part of the cape, 
foot of a great mountain-chain running which would accommodate 100 ships with- 
east and west,. which is longer and higher out any anchor or hawsers. Eyes never be- 
than any others on this coast, where there held a better harbor. The mountains are 
are many. A reef of rocks outside runs very high, whence descend many limpid 
pnrallel with the said mountains, like a streams and all the hills are covered with 
bench, extending to the entrance. On the pines, and an infinity of divf'rse and beau- 
side of the flat island, and also to the tiful trees. Two or three other rivers 
Routheast, there is another small reef, but were not visited. 
hetween them is great width and depth. The Admiral described all this, in much 
Within the port, near the southcast sidE' dptail, to the sovereigns, and declar('d 
of the entrance, they saw a large and very that he had derived unspeakable joy and 
fine river, with more volume than any pleasure at seeing it, more especially the 
they had yet met with, and fresh water pines, because they enable as many ships 
could be taken from it as far as the sea. as is desired to be built here, bringing 
At the entrance there is a bar, but within out the rigging, but finding here abundant 
it is very deep. If} fathoms. The banks are supplies of wood and provisions. He d- 
lincd with palms and many other trees. firms that he has not enumerated a h
m- 
Hunday, Nov 25. - Before sunrise the dredth part of what there is hcre, amI 
Aùmiral got into the boat, and went to that it pleased our Lord always to show 
see a cape or point of land to the south- him one thing better than another, as well 
east of the fILlt island, about a league and on the ground and among the trees, herbs. 
a half di!'tant, hecause thcre appeared to fruits, and flowers. as in the pcople, and 
he a good river thcre. Presently, near to always something different in eaeh placc. 
the southeast side of the cape, at a dis- It had been the same as r('gards the havens 
tance of two cross-bow shots, he saw a and the waters. Finall
r. he says that, if 
large stream of beautiful water falling it caused him who 8aw it 80 much won- 
from the mountains above, with a del', how much more will it affect thoRf' 
loud noise. He went to it, and saw who hear about it; yet no one can believe 
some 8tones shining in its hed like until he sees it. 
gold. He remembered that in the river l/onday, "^
OV. f6.-At sunrise the Ad- 
Tejo, near its junction with the sea, miral w('ighf'd the anchors in the haven of 
th<.-re was gold; so it sepmed to him that Santa Catalina. whf're he was b('hind t}H' 
this should contain gold, and he 01'- flat island, and stf'ered along the con!':t 
derf'd some of these stones to be collected, in the dir('ction of Cabo rlel PiC'o, which 
to be brought to the sovereigns. Just was southeast. He r('ached the cape latf'. 
tl1
n the 
ailor-boys called out that thf'Y },(.cause the wincI fail('d. and Ulf'n saw an- 
had found large pines. The .Admiral othcr cape, southeast by east GO mill's, 
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which, when 20 miles off, was named Cabo and anchor, although he had five or six 
de Campana, but it could not be reached singularly good havens under his lee. The 
that da,y. They made good 32 miles during Admiral was attracted on the one hand 
the day, which is 8 leagues. During this by the longing and delight he felt to gaze 
time the Admiral noted nine remarkable upon the beauty and freshness of those 
ports. which all the sailors thought won- l.,nds, and on the other by a desire to com- 
derfully good, and five large rivers; for plete the work he had undertaken. For 
they sailed close along the land, so as these reasons he remained close hauled, 
to see everything. All along the coast and stood off and on during the night. 
there are very high and beautiful moun- But, as the currents had set him more 
tains, not arid or rocky, but all accessible, than 5 or 6 leagues to the southcast beyond 

lßd very lovely. The valleys, like the where he had been at nightfall, passing 
mountains, were full of tall and fine trees, the land of Campana. he came in sight of 
so that it was a glory to look npon them, a great opening beyond that cape, which 
and there seemed to be many pines. Also, seemed to divide one land from another, 
beyond the said Cabo de Pico to the south- leaving an island between them. He de- 
mst there are two islets, each about 2 cided to go back, with the wind southeast, 
leagues round, and inside them three ex- steering to the point where the opening had 
ccllent havens and two large rivers. Along appeared, where he found that it was only 
the whole coast no inhabited places were a large bay; and at the end of it, on the 
visible from the sea. There may have southeast side, there was a point of land 
bCf>n some, and there were indications of on which was a high and square-cut hill, 
thcm, for, when the men landed, they which had looked like an island. A breeze 
found signs of people and numel'OUS re- sprang up from the north, and the Ad- 
mains of fire. The Admiral conjectured that miral continued on a southeast course, to 
the land he saw to-day southeast of the ð plore the coast and discover all that was 
Caho de Campana was the island called there. Presently he saw, at the foot of 
by the Indians Bohio: it looked as if this the Cabo de Campana, a wonderfully good 
cape was scparated from the mainland. port, and a large river, and, a quarter of 
The Admiral saJ's that all the people league on, another river, and a third, and 
he has hitherto met with have very great a fourth to a seventh at similar distances, 
fear of those of Caniba or Canima. They from the furthest one to Cabo de Campana 
aflirm that they live in the island of Bo- l'E'ing 20 miles southeast. Most of thesp 
IJio, which must be very large, according rivers have wide and deep mouths, with 
to all accounts. The Admiral understood excellent hanns for large ships, without 
that those of Caniba come to take people sand-banks or sunken rocks. Proceeding 
f!'om their homes, they being very cow- onwards from the last of these rivers, on a 
ardly, and without knowledge of arms. southeast course, they came to the largest 
For this cause it appears that these Ind- inhabited place they had yet seen, and a 
ians do not settle on the sea-coast, owing vast concourse of people came down to the 
to being near the island of Caniba. When IJeach with loud shouts. all naked. with 
the natives who were on board saw a their darts in their hands. The Admiral 
course shaped for that land, they feared desired to have speech with them, so he 
to speak, thinking they were going to be furled sails and anchored. The boats of 
eaten; nor could they rid themselves of the ship and the caravel were sent 011 
their fpar. They declared that the Can i- shore, with orders to do no harm what- 
bas had only one eye and dogs' faces. The ever to the Indians, but to give thcm pres. 
Admiral thought they lied, and was in- ents. The Indians made as if they would 
('lined to believe that it was people from resist the landing, but, seeing that the 
the dominions of the Gran Can who took boats of the Spaniards continued to ad- 
them into captivity. . vance without fear, they retired from the 
Tuesday, Nov. 21.-Yesterday, at sun- beach. Thinking that they would not be 
set, they arrived near a cape nampd tenifled if only two or three landed, three 
Campana by the Admiral; and, as the Christians were put on shore, who told 
f;ky was clear and the wind light. he them not to be afraid. in their own lan- 
did not wish to run in close to the land guage, for they had been able to learn 
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a little from the natives who were on there must be an infinite number of things 
board. But all ran away, neither great that would be profitable. But I did not 
nor small remaining. The Christians went remain long in one port, because I wishcd 
to the houses, which were of straw, and to see as much of the country as possible, 
built like the othcrs they had set'n, but in order to make a report upon it to your 
found no one in any of them. They re- Highnesses; and, bcsidcs, I do not know 
turned to the ships, and made sail at noon the language, and these people neither un- 
in the direction of a fine cape to the east- dt'rstand me nor any other in my com- 
ward, about 8 leagues distant. Having I,any; while the Indians I have on board 
gone about half a league, the Admiral saw, often misunderstand. Moreover, I have 
on the south side of the same bay, a very Ilot been able to see mueh of the natives, 
remarkable harbor and to the southeast becau::.e they oftf'n take to flight. But 
some wonderfully beautiful country like a now, if our Lord pleases, I will see as 
"alley among the mountains, whence much mueh as possible, and will proceed by lit- 
smoke arose, indicating a large popula- tIe and little, learning and comprehend- 
tion, with signs of much cultivation. So ing; and I will make some of my followcrs 
he resolved to stop at this p01"t, and see lea-rn the language. For I have per- 
if he could have any speech or intercourse ceived that there is only OIle language up 
with the inhabitants. It was so that, if to this point. After they understand the 
the Admiral had praised the other havens, admntages, I shall labor to make all 
he must IH"aise this still more for its tlJcse people Christians. They will be- 
1.1l1ds, climate, and people. He tells mar- come so readily, because they have no re- 
vels of the beauty of the country and of ligion nor idolatry, and your Highnesses 
the trees, there being palms and pine- will Rend orders to build a city and fort- 
trees; and also õf the great valley, which ress, and to convert the people. I assure 
i!;: not flat, but diversified by hill and dale, your Highnesses that it does not appear 
the most lovely scenery in the world. to me that there can be a more fertile 
)[any streams flow from it, which fall country nor a better climate under the 
from the mountains. sun, with abundant supplies of water. 
As soon as the ship was at anchor the This is not like the rivers of Guinea, 
Admiral jumped into the boat, to get which are all pestilential. I thank our 
soundings in the port, which is the shape l.ord that, up to this time, there has not 
of a hammer. 'Vhen he was facing the been a person of my company who has so 
entrance he found the mouth of a river much as had a headache, or been in bcd 
on the south side of sufficient width for from Illness, except an old man who has 
a galley to enter it, but so concealed that suffered from the stone all his life, and 
it is not visible until close to. Entering he was well again in two days. I speak 
it for the length of the boat, there was of all three veRsels. If it will please Go(1 
a depth of from 5 to 8 fathoms. In pass- that your Highnef;ses should send learned 
ing up it the freshness and beauty of the men out here, they will see the truth of 
trees, the clearness of the water, and the all I have saId. I have related alreaòy 
birds, made it all so delightful that he how good a place Rio del Mares would be 
wished nenr to leave them. He said to for a town and fortress, and this is per- 
the men who were '" ith him that to give fecUy true; but it bears no comparison 
It true relation to the sovereigns of the with this place, nor with the Mar de 
things which they had seen, 1,000 tongues Nuestra Señora. For here there must be 
would not suffice, nor his hand to write it, a large population, and very valuable pro- 
for that it was like a scene of enchant- ductions, which I hope to discover before 
mente He desired that many other pru- I return to Castile. I say that, if Chris- 
dent find credible witnesses might see it, tpndom will find profit among these peo- 
and he was sure that they would be as pIe, how much more will Spain. to whom 
unable to exaggerate the scene as he was. the whole country B}lOUld be subjeet. Your 
The Admiral also says: "How great Highnesses ought not to consent that any 
the benefit that is to be derived from this 8tranger should trade here, or put his foot 
country would be, I cannot Bay. It is in the country. except Catholic Christians, 
(,frta-in that where there are such lands for this was the beginning and end of the 
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undertaking; namely, the increase and ered with another baslet, and fastenl'd to 
.glory of the Christian religion, and that a post of the house. They found the same 
no one should come to these parts who things in another village. The Admiral 
was not a good Chl'istian." believed that they Illust be the heads of 
All the above are the Admiral's words. some founder, or principal ancestor of a 
He ascended the river for some distance, lineage, for the houses are ùuilt to eon- 
('xamined some branches of it, and, re- tain a great number of people in each; 
turning to the mouth, he found some and these should be relations, and de- 
pleasant groves of trees, like a delightful scendants of a common ancestor. 
orchard. Here he came upon a canoe, Friday, "}.,T OV . 30.-They could not get 
dug out of one tree, as big as a galley of under way to-day because the wind was 
twelve benches, fastened under a boat- east, and dead against them. The Ad- 
house made of wood, and thatched with miral sent eight men well armed, accom- 
palm-leaves, so that it could be neither in- panied by two of the Indians he had on 
jured by sun nor by the water. He says board, to examine the village inland, 
that here would be the proper site for a and get speech with the people. They 
town and fort, by reason of the good port, came to Illany houses, but found no one 
good water, good land, and abundance of and nothing, all having fled. They saw 
fuel. four youths who were digging in the 
Wednesday, Nov 28.-The Admiral re- fields, but, as soon as they saw the Chris- 
mained dul'ing this day, in consequence tians, they ran away, and could not be 
of the rain and thick weather, though overtaken. They marched a long distance, 
}Ie migllÍ have run along the coast, the and saw many villages and a most fertile 
wind being !muthwest, but he did not land, with much cultivation and many 
,veigh, because he was unacquainted with streams of water. Near one river the
 
the coast beyond, and did not know what !'aw a canoe dug out of a single tree, 9:5 
danger there might be for the vessels. The palmos long, and capable of carrying 150 
sailors of the two vessels went on shore persons. 
to wash their clothes, and some of them Raturday, Dec. 1.-They did not depart, 
walked inland for a I':hort distance. They because there was still a foul wind, with 
found indications of a large population. much rain. The Admiral set up a cross 
hut the housf's were all empty, everyone at the entrance of this port, which he 
})aving fled. They returned by the banks called Puerto Santo, on some bare rocks. 
of another river. larger than that which The point is that which is on the south- 
they knew of, at the port. E'ast side of the entrance; but he who has 
Thursday, Nov. 2!J.-Tlle Tain and to enter should make more over to the 
tJlick weather continuing, the Admiral northwest; for at the foot of both, near 
did not get under way. Some of the thE' rock, tbere are 12 fathoms and a very 
Christians went to another village to the clean bottom. At the entrance of the port, 
northwest, but found no one, and nothing towards the southeast point, there is a 
ill the bouses. On the road they met an old reef of rocks above water. sufficiently far 
man who could not run away, and canght from the shore to be able to pass between 
him. They told him they did not wisb to if it is necessary; for both on the side of 
do him any harm, gave him a few presents, the rock and the shore there is a depth 
and let him go. The Admiral would of 12 to 15 fathoms; and on entering, a 
have liked to have bad speech with him, fohip's head should be turned southwest. 
for he was exceedingly satisfied with the Rllllday, Dec. 2.-'1'he wind was still con- 
dE'1ights of that land, and wished that a trary. and they could not depart. Every 
B(-ttlement might be formed there, judging n
ght the wind blows on the land, but no 
that it must support a large population. vessel need be alarmed at all the gales in 
In one house they found a cake of wax, the world, for they cannot blow borne by 
which was taken to the so,Tereigns, the reason of a reef of rocks at the opening 
Admiral saying that whf're there was to the baven. A sailor-boy found, at the 
wax there were also 1,000 other good mouth of the river, some stones which 
things. The sailors also found. in onf' looked as if they contained gold; so thf'Y 
house, the head of a man in a ùasket, cov- were taken to be shown to the sovereigu8. 
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The Admiral Bays that there are great could return, they were joined ùy many 
I"Ì\"ers at the distance of a lombard-shot. Indians, and they went to the boats, where 
Monday, Dec. S.-By reason of the con. the Admiral was waiting with all his 
tinuanee of an easterly wind the Admiral people. One of the natives advanced into 
ùid not leave this port. He arranged to the river near the stern of the boat, amI 
,i
it a very beautiful heaùland a quarter made a long speech which the Admiral did 
of a league to the southeast of the anch- not undcrstand. At intervals the other 
orage. He went with the boats and Indians raised their hands to heaven, and 
E>OIlle armed men. At the foot of the cape I5houted. The Admiral thought he was 
there was the mouth of a fair river, and assuring him that he was pleased at his 
on entering it they found the width to arrival; but he saw the Indian who came 
be 100 paces, with a depth of I fath- from the ship change the color of his 
om. Insiùe they found 12, 5, 4, and 2 face, and turn as yellow as wax, trembling 
fathoms, so that it would hold all the much, and letting the Admiral know by 
:'1hips there are in Spain. Leaving the signs that he should leave the river, as 
river, they came to a cove in which were they were going to kill him. lIe pointed 
five very large canoes, 150 well constructed to a cross-bow which one of the Spaniards 
that it was a pleasure to look at them. IIad, and showed it to the Indians, and 
They were under spreading trees, and a the Admiral let it be understood that they 
path led from them to a very well-built would all be Blain, ùecause that cross- 
boat-house, so thatched that neither Bun bow carried far and killed people. He also 
lIor rain couM do any harm. \Vithin it took a Bword and drew it out of the 
there was another canoe made out of a Bheath, Bhowing it to them, and saying 
single tree like the others, like a galley the Bame, which, when they had heard, 
with seventeen benches. It was a pleas- they all took to flight; while the Indian 
ant sight to look upon such goodly work. from the ship still trembled from cow- 
The Admiral ascended a mountain, and ardice, though he was a tall, strong maD. 
afterwards found the country level, and The Admiral did not want to leave the 
cultivated with many things of that land, river, but pulled towards the place where 
including such calabashes as it was a the natives had assembled in great num- 
glory to look upon them. In the middle bE'rs, all painted, and as naked as when 
there was a large village, and they came their mothers bore them. Some had tufts 
upon the people suddenly; but, as Boon of feathers on their heads, and all had 
as they were SCE'n, men and women took thE'ir bundlE's of darts. 
to flight. The Indian from on board, who The Admiral says: "I came to them, 
was with the Admiral, cried out to them a.nd gave thpm some mouthfuls of bread, 
that they need not be afraid, as the asking for the darts, for which I gave in 
strangers were good people. The Admiral e"\:change copper ornaments, bells, and 
made him give them bells, copper oma- glass beads. This made them peaceable, 
ments, and glass beads, green and yellow, so that they came to the boats again, ann 
with which they were well content. He gave us what they had. The sailors had 
saw that they had no gold, nor any other killed a turtle, and the shell was in the 
precious thing, and that it would suffice boat in pieces. The sailor-boys gave them 
to leave them in peace. The whole dis- some in exchange for a bundle of darts. 
trict was well peopled, the rest having These are like the other people we have 
fled from fear. The Admiral assures the seen, and with the same belief that we 
sovereigns that 10,000 of these men would came from heaven. They are ready to 
1'1m from ten, so cowardly and timid are give whatever thing they have in exchange 
they. No arms are carried by them, ex- for any trifle without saying it is little; 
cept wands, on the point of which a short a.nd I believe they would do the Bame with 
piece of wood is fixed, hardened by fire, gold and 8picf's if they had any. I saw 
and these they are very ready to ex- a fine house, not very-large, and with two 
change. Returning to where he had left doors, as all the rest have. On entf'ring, 
thp hoats, he 
f'nt hack some men up the I saw a marvellous work, there hf'ing 
hiJJ, because he fanc1f'd he had sef'n a rooms made in a peculiar way, that J 
large apiary. Before thoBe he had sent searcely know how to describe it. Shells 
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and other things were fastened to the 
eeiling. I thought it was a temple, and 
I called them and asked, by signs, whether 
pra.yers were ofrered up there. They said 
that they were not, and one of them 
climbed up and ofrered me all the things 
that were there, of whic1l I took some." 
Tuesday, Dec. 
. - The Admiral made 
sail with little wind, and left that 
port, which he called Puerto Santo. 
After going 2 leagues, he saw the great 
river of which he spoke yesterday. Pass- 


have a large population on its banks. Be. 
yond Cabo Lindo there is a great bay, 
which would be open for navigation to 
east-northeast and southeast and south- 
southwest. 
Wednesday, Dec. 5. - All this night 
they were beating to windward off Cape 
Lindo, to reach the land to the east, 
and at sunrise tile Admiral sighted an- 
other cape, 2
 leagues to the east. Hav- 
ing passed it, he saw that the la:od trended 
south and southwest, and presently saw 
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THE RETURN VOYAGE. 


mg a.long the land, and beating to wind- a fine high cape in that direction. 7 
ward on southeast and west-northwest leagues distant. He would have wished 
courses, they reached Cabo Lindo, which to go there, but his object was to reach 
is east-southeast, 5 leagues from Cabo del the island of Babeque. which, according 
l\Ionte. A league and a half from Cabo to the Indians, bore northeast: so he gave 
del l\Ionte there is an important but up the intention. He could not go to Ba- 
rather narrow river, which seemed to heque either, because the wind was north- 
have a good entrance, and to be deep. cast. Looking to the southeast, he saw 
Three - quarters of a league further on, land. which was a very large island. ac- 
the Admiral saw anot11er very large cording to the information of the Indians, 
river, and he thought it must have well peopl
d, and called by them Bohio. 
its source at a great distance. It had 100 The Admiral ",ays that the inhabitants of 
paces at its mouth, and no bar, with a Cuba, or Juana. and of all the other islands, 
df'pth of 8 fathoms. The Admiral sent the are much afraid of the inhabitants of Bo- 
hoat in, to take soundings, and they found hio, because they say that they eat people. 
the water fresh untiJ it enters the sea. The Indians relate other things, by signs, 
TllÎs river had great volume, and must which are very wonderful; but the Ad- 
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miral did not believe them. He only in- 
ferred that those of Bohio must have more 
cleverness and cunning to be able to capt- 
ure the others, who, however, are very 
poor-spirited. The wind veered from north- 
east to north, so the Admiral detE'rmined 
to leave Cuba, or Juana, which, up to this 
time, he had supposed to be the mainland, 
011 account of its size, having coasted 
along it for 120 leagues. 
!J[ emorial to Ferdinand and I sabella.- 
Subjoined is the text of the memorial, or 
report, of the ,second voyage of Columbus 
to the Indies, drawn up by him for their 
Highnesses King Ferùinand and QueE'n 
Isabel1a; and addressed to Antonio de 
Torres, from the city of Isabella. Jan. 30, 
1494, with the reply of their Highnesses 
at the end of each item in italics: 


good with respect to tIlE' gold-mine...: for 
two parties only, who were Bent out ill 
different directions to discover thE'm, and 
who, because they had few people with 
them, remained out but a short time, 
found, nevertheless, a great number of 
ri\"ers whose sands containeù this precious 
metal in !mch quantity that each man 
took up a sample of it in his hanù, so 
that our two messengers return cd so joy- 
ous, and boasted so much of the abun- 
dance of gold, that I feel a hesitation in 
speaking and writing of it to their High- 
nesses. Hut as Gorbalan, who was one 
of the persons who went on the discovery, 
is rcturning to Spain, he will be able to 
relate all that he has seen and ohserved; 
although there remains here another in- 
dividual-named Hojeda, formerly servant 
of the Duke of Medina Celi, and a very dis- 
The report whieh you, Antonio de creet and painstaking youth-who with- 
Torres, captain of the ship .1/arigalante, out doubt discO\-ered, beyond all compari- 
and governor of the city of Isabella, have son, more than the other, judging by the 
to make, on my behalf, to the king and aecount whieh he gave of the rivers he 
queen, our sovereigns, is as fol1ows: had seen; for he reported t11at each of 
Imprimis: after having delivered the them contained things that appeared in- 
credentials which you bear from me to eredible. It results from all this that 
their Highnesses, you wi11 do homage in their lIighnpsses ought to return thanks 
my name, and commend me to them as to God for the favor which He thus ac- 
to my natural sovereigns, in whose service eords to all their Highnesses' enterprisf's. 
I desire to continue till death; and you Their llighnesses return thanks to (;od 
wi11 furthermore be able to lay before for all that is recorded, and regard a.ç a 
them all that you have yourself seen and very signal sert"ice all that the Ad,niml 
known respecting me. has already done, and is yet doing). for 
Their Highnesses accept and acknowl- they arc ,çensible that, under God, it is 
edge the service. he 
vho has procured for them their pTf'8- 
Item. Although, by the letters which ent and future posses.<lions in these COlm- 
I have written to their Highnesses, as well f1'ies, and, as thpy are about to '1rritp to 
as to Father Buil and to the Treasurer, him on this sllbjrct more at lpngth, th('y 
a clear and comprehensive idea may be refer to their letter. 
formed of all that has transpired since Item. You wi11 repeat to their Rig11- 
our arrival, you wi11, notwithstanding, in- nesses what I have already written to 
form their Highnesses, on my behalf, that them, that I Bhould have ardently desirf'd 
God has been pleased to manifE'st Buch to have been able to send them, by this 
favor towards their serviee that not only occasion, a larger quantity of gold than 
has nothing hitherto occurred to diminish what they have any hope of our bl'ing 
the importance of what I have formerly ahle to col1ect, hut that the greater part 
written or said to their HighnE'sses, but, flf tIle people we í'mployed fell suddenly 
on the contrary, I hope, by God's grace, i11. 1\IoreO\"er, the df'parture of this prf's- 
shortly to prove it more clearly by facts, t'llt expE'dition eould not be delayed anv 
because we have found upon the Bea- longf'r for two reasons, nam
lv: o
 
shore, without penetrating into the in- a
('ount of the hea\'Y expense whieh thf'ir 
terior of the country, some spots showing F1ay here occasionE'd; and because the 
so many indications of various spices as \YE'ath
r was favorable for their depart- 
natural1y to suggest the hope of the beBt ure, and for the return of those Wl10 
resultB for the future. The Bame holdB should bring back the articleB of which 
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we stand in the most pressing need. If by all accounts, is a badly disposed man, 
the former were to put off the time of and extremely daring, who, if he were to 
their starting, and the latter were to find us in a dispirited condition and sick, 
delay their departure, they would not be might venture upon what he would not 
able to reach here by the month of :\Iay. dare to do if we were well. The other 
Besides, if I wished now to undertake a evil consisted in the difficulty of carrying 
journey to the ri,Ters with those who are the gold; for either we should have to 
well-whether with those who are at sea carry it in small quantities, and go and 
or those who are on land in the huts- return every day, and thus daily expose 
[ should e"perience great difficulties, and ourselves to the chance of sickness, or we 
even dangers, because, in traversing 23 should have to send it under the escort 
or 24 leagues, where there are bays of a party of our people, and equally run 
and rivers to pass, we should be obliged the risk of losing them. 
to carry, as pro,Tision for so long a He has done "Well. 
journey, 
nd for the time necessary for These are the reasons, you will tell 
co)}ecting the gold, many articles of food, their Highnesses, why the departure of 
etc., which could not be carried on our the expedition has not been delayed, and 
hacks; and there are no beasts of burden why only a sample of the gold is sent to 
to be found, to afford the necessary assist- them; but I trust in the mercy of God, 
ance. :Moreover, the roads and passes are who in all things and in every place has 
I\Ot in such a condition as I should wi:,;h guided us hitherto, that all our men will 
for travelling over; but they have already be soon restored to health, as, indeed, they 
begun to make tIwm passable. It would fire already beginning to 1)(', for they haxe 
}.f' also extremely jneonvenient to leave but to tr:r this country for a little titHe, 
the sick Il1f'n }lPre in the open air, or in and they speedily recover their health. 
huts, with such food and defences as they One thing is certain, that, if they could 
IHlve on shore; although these Indians have fresh meat, they would very quickly, 
appear every day to be more simple and by the help of God, be up and doing; and 
harmless to those who land for the pur- those who are most sickly would speedily 
pose of making investigations. In short, recover. I hope that they may be re- 
although they come every day to visit us, stored. The small number of those who 
it would neverthele<;s be imprudent to continue well are employed every day in 
risk the loss of our men and our pro- barricading our dwelling, so as to put 
visions, which might very easily happen it in a Btate of defence, and in taking 
if an Indian were only, with a lighted necessary measures for the safety of our 
coal, to set fire to the huts, for they ammunition, which wiII be finished now in 
ramble about both night and day. For a few days; for all our fortifications will 
this reason, we keep sentinels constantly consist simply of stone walls. These pre- 
on the watch while the dwellings are cautions will be sufficient, as the Indians 
exposed and undefended. are not a people to be much afraid of; 
He has done 1('e11. and, unless they should find us asleep, 
Further, as we have remarkpd that the they would not dare to undertake any 
greatest part of thos(> who have g'one out hostile movement against us, even if they 
to make discoveries have fallen sick on should entertain the idea of so doing. The 
their return, and that some have e,.en misfortune which happened to those who 
been obliged to abandon the undertaking remained here must be attributed to their 
in the middle of their journey, and return, want of vigilance; for, however few they 
it was equally to he feared that the same were in number, Itnd however favorable the 
would occur to those who were at the opportunities that the Indians may haye 
time enjoying good health, if they were had for doing "hat they did, they would 
also to go. There were two evils to never have ventured to do them any in- 
f{'ar-one the chance of falling ill in .jury if they had only seen that they took 
undertaking the same work, in a place proper precautions against an attack. As 
where there were no houses nor any kind Boon as this object is gained, I will under- 
of protection, and of bein
 exposed to the take to go in search of these rivers, either 
attacks of the cacique called Caonabo, who, proceeding hence by land, and looking out 
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for the best expedients that may ofTer, or quantity that we have planted has takcn 
else by sea, rounding the island until we root. The beauty of the country in these 
come to the place which is described as he- i81ands-the mountains, the valle
's, the 
ing only 6 or 7 lea;rucs from where streams, the fields watered by broad 
these rivers that I speak of are situated, rivers-is such that there is no country 
so that we may collect the gold in safety, on which the sun sheds his beams that 
and put it in security again<;t all attacks can present a more charming appearance. 
in some stron
hold or tower, which may Since the land is so fertile, it is de- 
be quickly built for that purpose; and sirable to sow of all kinds as much as 
thus, when the two caravels shall return possible j and Don Juan de Fonseca is 
thither, the gold may be taken away, instructed to send over immediately every- 
and finally sent home in safety at the thing requisite for that purpose. 
first favorable season for making the voy- Item. You will say that, as a large 
age. portion of the wine that we brought with 
This is well and exactly as he should UB has run away, in consequt'nce, as most 
do. of the men say, of the bad cooperage of 
Item. You will inform their High- the butts made at Seville, the article that 
nesses (as indeed has been already said) we stand most in need of now, and shall 
that the cause of the sickness so general stand in need of, is wine; and, although 
among us is the change of air and water, we have biscuit and corn for some time 
for we find that all of us are affected, longer, it is nevertheless necessary that a 
though few dangerously. Consequently, reasonable quantity of these be sent to 
the preservation of the health of the us, for the voyage is a long one, and it 
people will depend, under God, on their is impossible to make a calculation for 
being provided with the same food that every day. The same holds good with 
they are accustomed to in Spain; neither respect to pork and salt beef, which 
those who are here now nor those that should be better than what we brought 
shall Come will be in a position to be of ûut with us on this voyage. Sheep and, 
sen-ice to their Highnesses unless they still better, lambs and lambkin!'!. more 
enjoy good health. 'Ye ought to have females than males, young calves and 
fresh supplies of provisions until the time heifers also, are wanted, and should be 
that we may be able to gather a sufficient sent by every caravel that may be de- 
crop from what we shall have sown or spatched hither; and at the same time 
planted here; I Bpeak of wheat, barley, and some asses, both male and female, and 
grapes, towards the cultivation of which mares for labor and tillage, for here there 
not much has been done this 
'ear, from are no beasts that a man can turn to any 
our being unable earlier to choose a con- us
. As I fear that their Highnesses may 
n>nient settlement. 'Vhen we had chosen not be at Seville, and that their officers or 
it, the small number of laborers that were ministers will not, without their express 
with us fell sick; and, even when they re- instructions, make any movement towards 
<:overed, we had so few cattle, and those the carrying out of the necessary arrange- 
so lean and weak, that the utmost they ments for the return voyage, and that, 
could do was very little. However, they in the inten-al between the report and the 
have sown a few plots of ground, for the reply, the favorable moment for the de- 
sake of tr;ying the poil, which seems ex- parture of the vessels which are to return 
eeHent, in the hope of thereby obtainin
 hither (and which !Should be in all the 
F.Qme relief in our necessities. 'Ve are month of May) may elapse, you will telJ 
,-cry confident, from what we can see, that their Highnesses, as I charged and ordered 
wheat and grapes will grow very welJ in you, that I have given strict orders that 
this country. \Ye must, however, wait the gold that you carry with you be placed 
for the fruit; and, if it grows as quickly in 111e hands of some merchant in Seville, 
and well as the corn, in proportion to the in order that h
 may therefrom disburse 
number of vines that have been planted, the flums necessary for loading the two 
we shall certainly not stand in need of caravels with wine, corn, and other ar- 
Andalusia and Sicily here. TheTe are tides detailed in this memoria.l; and this 
also sugar-canes, of which the small merchant shall conveyor send the said 
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gold to their Highnesses, that they may ful occupations, and by degrees, through 
see it, receive it, and from it cause to somewhat more care being bestowed upon 
be defrayed the expenses that may arise them than upon other slaves, they would 
from the fitting-up and loading of the said learn one from the other. By not seeing 
two caravels. It is necessary, for the en- or speaking to each other for a long time, 
conragement of the men who remain here, they win learn much sooner in Spain than 
and for the support of their spirits, that they will here, and become much better 
an effort should be made to let the expedi- interpreters. 'Ye will, however, not fail 
tion arrive in the course of the month of to do what we can. It is true that, as 
)Iay, so that before summer they may there is but little communication between 
have the fresh provisions and other neces- one of these islands and another, there is 
saries, especial1y against sickness. 'Ye some difference in their mode of express- 
particularly stand in need of raisins, ing themselves, which mainly depends on 
sugar, almonds, honey, and rice, of which the distance between them. But, as 
we ought to have a great quantity, but among all these islands those inhabited 
hrought very little with us; and what we by the cannibals are the largest and the 
had is now consumed. The greater part most populous, it must be evident that 
of the medicines, also, that we brought r.othing but good can come from senùing 
from Spain are used up, so many of our to Spain men and women who may thus 
number having been sick. For all these one day be led to abandon their bar- 
articles, both for those who are in good barous custom of eating their fel1ow- 
health and for the sick, you carry, as I creatures. By learning the Spanish lan- 
have already said, memorials signed by guage in Spain, they will much earlier 
my hand. You will execute my orders to receive baptism and advance the welfare 
the full if there be sufficient money where- of their souls. l\1oreover, we shall gain 
with to do so, or you will at least procure great credit with the Indians who do not 
what is more immediately necessary, and practise the above-mentioned cruel cus- 
which ought, consequently, to come as toms, when they see that we have seized 
"'peedily as possible by the two vessels. and led captive those who injure them, 
As to the remainder, you will obtain their and whose very name alone fills them 
Highnesses' permission for their being with horror. You will assure their High- 
Sf'nt by other vessels without loss of time. nesses that our arrival in this country 
Their Highnesses u-.ïll give instructions and the sight of so fine a fleet have pro- 
tú Don Juan de Fonseca to make immedi- duced the most imposing effect for the 
ate inquiry respecting the imposition in present, and promise great security here- 
the matter of the casks, in order that after; for all the inhabitants of this great 
those teho supplied them shall at their island, and of the others, when they see 
Olcn expense make good the loss occasioned the good treatment that we shall show 
by the teaste of the wine, together tcith to those who do well, and the punishment 
the costs. He tCill have to see that sugar- that we shall in11ict on those who do 
canes of good quality be sent, and tcill wrong, will hasten to submit, so that 
1mmediatcly look to the despatch of the we shall be able to lay our commands 
úther articles herein required. on them as vassals of their Highness- 
Item. You will tell their Highnesses es. And as even now they not only 
that, as we have no interpreter through readily comply with every wish that 
whom we can make these people ac- we express, but also of their own accord 
qnainted with our holy faith, as their endeavor to do what they think will please 
Highnesses and ourselves desire, and as us, I think that their Highncssf's may feel 
we will do so soon as we are able, we send assured that, on the other side, also, the 
by these two vessels some of these can- arrival of this fleet has in many respects 
nibal men and women, as wen as some seclIred for them, both for the present 
children, both male and female, whom and the future, a wide renown among 
tlteir Highnesses might order to be placed an Christian princes; but they themselves 
under the care of the most competent per- will be able to form a much better judg- 
sons to teach them the language. At the ment on this subject than it is in my 
same time they might be employed in use- power to give expression to. 
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Let him be informed of u:lwt has trans- 
"ired respecting the cannibals that came 
%er to Spain. He has done v:ell, and let 
ltim do as he says; but let him endeavor 
by all possible means fo convert them to 
our holy Catholic religion, and do the 
same with respect to the inhabitants of 
all the islands to which he may go. 
Item. You will tell their Highnesses 
that the welfare of the souls of the said 
cannibals. and of the inhabitants of this 
if>land also, has suggested the thought 
that the greater the number that are sent 
over to Spain the better, and thus good 
service may result to their Highnesses 
in the followin
 manner. Considering 
what great need we have of cattIe and 
of beasts of burden. both for food and to 
assist the settlers in this and all these 
islands, both for peopling the land and 
cultivating the soil, their Highnesses 
might authorize a suitable number of 
caravels to come here e,ery year to bring 
over the said cattle and provisions and 
other articles. These cattIe, etc., might 
be sold at moderate prices for account of 
the hearers; and the lattf'r might he paid 
with slaves, taken from among the Carib- 
bees, who are a wild people fit for any 
work, well proportioned and very intelli- 
gent, and who, when they have got rid 
of the cruel habits to which they hmoe 
become accustomed, will be better than 
any other kind of slaves. When they are 
out of their country, they wiII forget their 
cruel customs; and it will be easy to 
obtain plenty of these savages by means 
of rowboats that we propose to build. 
It is taken for granted that each of the 
caravels sent by their Highnesses will 
ha ve on board a confidential man, who 
will take care that the vessels do not stop 
anywhere else than here, where they are 
to unload and reload their vessels. Their 
Highnesses might fix duties on the slaves 
that may he takf'n over, upon their ar- 
rival in Rpain. You will ask for a reply 
upon this point. and bring it to me, in 
order that I may be able to take the neces- 
sary measures, should the proposition 
merit the approbation of their Highnesses. 
The consideration of this subject has 
been suspended for a time, until fresh ad- 
vices arrive from the other side: let the 
.Admiral write uhat he thinks upon the 
8ubject. 


Item. You will also tell their Iligh- 
nesses that freighting the ships by the 
ton, as the French merchants do, will be 
more ad\'antageous and less expensive than 
any other mode, and it is for this reason 
that I have gÌ\-en you instructions to 
freight in this manner the caravels that 
you have now to send off, and it will be 
well to adopt this plan with all the others 
that their Highnesses may send, provided 
it meets their approbation; but I do not 
mcan to say that this measure shouId. be 
applied to the vessels that shall come 
over licensed for the trame of slaves. 
Their llighnesses haæ given directions 
to Don Juan de Fonseca, to have the 
cararcls freighted w the manner desc1.ibnl. 
it it can be donc. 
Item. You will ten their Highnt'sse!", 
that. in order to sa\e an
' extra expense, 
I have purcha!'>ed the caravels mentioned 
in the memorial of which yOU are the 
bearer, in order to keep the
l hel'e with 
the: two vessels, the Gallcga and the CaJli- 
fana, of which, by advice of the pilot, its 
eomma-nder, I purchased tllf' three-eighths 
for the price dt'cla rf'ù in the sa id me- 
morial, signed by my hanù. The,.;e ves- 
I'els will not only gÏ\.c authority and great 
security to those who \\ ill have to remain 
on shore and whose duty it will be to 
make arrangements with the Indians for 
collecting the gold, but the
. will be also 
'ery useful to ward otI' any attack that 
may be made upon them by strangers. 
:1\1oreover, the caranls will be required 
for the task of making the discovery of 
tt;rra {irma, and of the islands which lie 
seattered about in this vicinity. You will 
thercfore beg their Highne",ses to pay, at 
the term of credit arranged with the sell- 
ers, the sums which these vessels ",hall 
cost; for without doubt their Highnesses 
will be very soon reimbursed for what the
' 
may E'xpend, at least such is my belief and 
hope in the mercy of God. 
The Admiral has done 1ccll. You u:ill 
tell him that the sum mentio1trd has been 
lJaid to the seller of the vessels, and that 
Don .Juan de Fon.<wca has been ordered to 
pay the cost of the caravels purchased by 
the Admiral. 
Item. You will speak to their High- 
nesses, and beseech them on my behalf, 
in the most humble manner possible, to be 
pleasE'd to give mature reflection to the 
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observations I may make, in letters or petence to live upon. You will also make 
more detailed statements, with reference mention of Juan Aguado, a sel'vant of 
to the peacefulness, harmony, and good their Highnesses. You will info1"m them 
feeling of those who come hither, in order of the zeal and activity with which he 
that for their Highnesses' service persons has served them in all matters that ha,ve 
may be selected who will hold in view the been intrusted to him, and also that I be- 
purpose for which these men are sent seech their Highnesses on his behalf, as 
rather than their own interest; and, since well as on behalf of those above men- 
)ou yourself have seen and are acquaint- tioned, not to forget my recommendation, 
ed with these matters, you will speak to but to give it full consideration. 
their Highnesses upon this subject, and Their Highnesses grant an annual pen- 
will tell them the truth on every point sion of 30,000 maravedis to Mpssire Pedro 
exactly as you have understood it. You ß!argarite, and pensions of 15,000 mara- 
will also take care that the orders which 1
edis to Ga.<tpard and Beltram, which will 
their Highnesses shall give on this point be reckoned from this day, Aug. 15, 11,9
. 
hc put into effect, if possible, by the first They gire orders that the said pensions 
H'ssels, in order that no further injury be paid by the Admiral out of the sums 
occur here in the matters that affect their to be paid in the Indies, and by Don Juan 
sl'n-ice. de Fonseca out of the sums to be paid 
Their Highnesses are well informed of in Spain. lrith respect to the matter of 
all that takcs place, and will see to it that Juan Aguado their Highnesses will not 
acrything i8 done as it should be. be forgetful. 
Item. You will describp to their High- Item. You wiJ1 inform their High- 
nc!"ses the position of this city, the beauty n('sses of the continual labor that Dr. 
of the province in which it is situated, as Chanca lIas undergone, from the pro- 

 ou haye seen it, and as )TOU can honest- digious number of sick and the scarcity 
ly speak of it; and you can inform them of provisions. and that, in spite of aIt 
that. in virtue of the powers which I have this, he exhibits the greatpst zeal and 
)"('ceived from them, I have made you gov- kindness in ewr
Tthing that relates to 
cmor of the said city; and you will tell his profession. .\s their Highnesses have 
them also that I humbly beseech them, intrusted me with the charge of fixing 
out of consideration for )Tour services, to the salary 1 hat is to be paid to him while 
n'ceive your nomination fa.vorably, which out here (although it is certain that he 
I sincerely hope they may do. neither receives nor can receive anything 
Their Highnes8cs are pleased to sanction from anyone, and does not receive any- 
YO/lr ap]Jointment as ,qol'erllor. thing frolll his position. equal to what he 
Item. As l\Ies",ire Pedro Margaritp, an did and could still do in Spain. where he 
('fficer of the household to their High- lived peaceably and at ease, in a very 
nf'!-.
es, has done good service, and will, I diffprent style from what he does here, 
hope, continue to do so for the future in and although he declares that he earned 
nIl matters which may be intrustcd to more in Spain, exclusive of the pay which 
him, I have felt great pleasure in his con- he received from their Highnesses), I 
tinuing his stay in this country; and I have, nevertheless, not ventured to place 
have been much pleased to find that Gas- to the creùit of his account more than 
par and Beltran also remain, and, as they 50,000 maravedis per annum, as the 
are all three well known to their High- sum which he is to receive for his year- 
nesses as faithful servants, I shan place ly labor during the time of his stay 
them in posts or employments of trust. in this country. I beg their Highnesses 
You wi1l bpg their Highnesscs especia.lly to give their sanction to this salary. ex- 
to have regard to the situation of the clusivp of his maintenance while hpre: 
said 
ressire Pedro :\Jargarite, who is and I do so, because he asserts that all 
married and the father of a family, and the medical men who attend their High- 
hpsee('h them to give him SOme vacant nesses in the royal yachts, or in any of 
command in the order of 
antiago, of their e
peditions, are accustomed to re- 
whÍ<:h he is a knight, in order that his cpivp by right the day's payout of the 
wife and children may thus ba'e a com- annual salary of each individual. Let 
2j!) 
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this be as it may, I am informed for cer- loyal services, not only in the favors 
tain that, on whatever service they are which may hereafter be shown to him, 
(;ngaged, it is the custom to give them a but al<;o in his pre!'ent l>ay, in order that 
certain fixed sum, settled at the wi1l and he and all those that are with us may see 
Ly order of their Highnesses, as com pen- "hat profit will accrue to them from 
sation for the said day"s pay. You will, their zeal in the service, for the ill1por- 
therefore, beg their Highnesses to decide tauce and difficulty of exploring the mines 
this matter, as well with respect to the should call for great consideration tow- 

n111ual pay as to the above-mentioned ards those to whom such ext('nsive inter- 
usage, so that the said doctor may be ests are intrusted; and, as the talents of 
nasonab]y satisfied. the said Coronel have made me determine 
Thcir Highnesses acknowlcdgc the jus- upon appointing him principal cOllstahle 
tice of Dr. Chancn',<J ob8crmtions, and of this portion of the Indies, and as his 
it is their wish that the Admiral shall salary is left open, I beg their Highnesses 
pay him the sum l.chich he has allowcd to make it as liberal us may be in con- 
him, exclusive of his fix('d annual salary. sideration of his services, and to confirm 
nïth respect to the day's pay alloll;cd to his nomination to the service which I have 
medical 7Il('n, it is not the custom to allotted to him by giving him an official 
authorize them to rcccive it, except u:hcn appointment then'to. 
they arc in personal attendance upon our Their Highnesses grant him, besides his 
Lord the ](ing. salary, an annual w'nsion of 15,OO() mara- 
Item. You will tell their Highnesses vedis, the same to be paid him at the same 
what great devotion Coronel has shown to time as the said salary. 
the !'('rvice in many respects, and what Item. You will at HIP f;am(' tiuw tell 
great proofs he has given of it in every thpir Hig]l1wsses that the hachplor, Gil 
impor
ant matter that has been trusted Garcia, eame out ]J('re in qna1ity of prin- 
to him, and how much we fpel his loss ciral alcald(', without having any salary 
now that he is sick. You wiH repres('nt fixed or allowed to him, that he is a good 
to them how just it is that he shou1d re- man, Wf'1I informeò, eorre('t in his con- 
ceive the recompense of such good anò duct, and very necessary to us; and that 
280 
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I beg their Highnesses to be pleased to they are not present. It is not their 
3ppoint him a salary sufIìcient for his Highnesses' wish that these horses should 
support, and that it be remitted to him be purchased for anything but their 
together with his pay from the other side. Highnesses' service; but these men think 
Their Highnesses grant him an annual they are only to be employed on work 
pension of 20,000 maravedis during his which requires them to ride on horseback, 
stay in the Indies, and that over and which is not the case at present. All 
a bove his fixed appointments; and it. is these considerations lead me to think 
their order that this lJension be paid to that it would be more convenient to buy 
him at the same time as his salary. their horses, which are worth but little, 
Item. You will tell their Highnesses, as and thus avoid being exposed daily to 
I have already told them in writing, that new disputes. Finally, their Highnesses 
I think it will be impossible to go this will decide on what plan is best for their 
:rcar to make discoveries until arrange- own interests. 
ments have been made to work the two Their Highnesses order Don Juan de 
rivers in which the gold has been found Fonseca to make inquirie8 resp('eting the 
in the most profitable manner for their 'liwtter of the horses, and, if it be true 
Highnesses' intprest; and this may be that such a deception has been practised, 
done more effectin'ly hereafter, because to send up the culprits to be punished as 
it is not a thing that everyone can do they deserve; also to gain information 
to my satisfaction or with advantage to respecting the othel' people that the 
their Highnesses' service, unless I be .cidmiral sp('aks of, and to send the result 
present; for whatever is to be done of the information to their Highnesses. 
always turns out best under the eye of 1Vith respcct to the horse - soldiers, it 
the party interested. 
s their Highnesses' 'I.dsh and command 
It is the most necessary thing possible that they continue 'lL"here they are, and 
that he should strive to find the way to remain in service, because they belong 
this gold. to the guards and to the class of their 
Item. You will tell their Highnesses Highnesses' servànts. Their Highnesses 
that the horse-soldiers that came from also command the said horse - soldiers 
Grenada to the review which took place to give up their hOl'ses into the charge 
at Seville offered good horses, but that of the A.dmiral On all occ(/.'s.iolls when 
at the time of their being sent on board they shall be required; alld, if the 
they took advantage of my absence (for use of the horses shoul(l occasion any loss, 
] was somewhat indisposed), and changed their Hi.qhnesses direct tlwt COm])en80- 
them for others, the best of which does tion shall be made for the (WlOunt of the 
not seem worth 2,000 maravedis, for injury, through the medium, of the 
they sold the first and bought these; and Admiral. 
this deception on the part of the Item. You will mention to tlwir High- 
horse-soldiers is very like what I have nesses that more than 200 persons have 
known to oecur to many gentlemen in come here without fixed sala.ries, and 
f\eville of my acquaintance. It spems that some of them are very useful to the 
that Juan de Soria, after the price was s('rvice; and, in .order to preserve system 
paid, for some private interest of his own and uniformity, the others ha\'e been 
put other horses in the place of those ordered to imitate them. For the first 
that I expected to find; and, when I came three years it is desirable that we should 
to see them, there were horses there that }.ave here 1,000 men, in order to keep a 
had never hpen offf'red to me for sale. In safeguard upon the island and upon the 
3Il this the greatest dishonesty has ],Pf'Il dvers that supply the gold; and, ('\Ten if 
shown, so that I do not know whcther I we were able to mount 100 men on horse- 
ought to complain of l,im alone, since hack. so far from lwing an evil, it will 1)(' 
these horse - soldiers have bepn paid their a Yery necessary thing for liS. But tllCir 
expenses up to the present day, besides Highnesses might pass by tIle qu('stion of 
their salary and the hire of thpir horsps; the hors('men until gold shall be 8('n1. In 
and, when they are ill. t}wy will not sllort, their IIighnf'ssPs should ghTe in- 
allow their horeee to be used, because structions as to wllCther the 200 people 
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who have come over 
without pay should 
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!-ohoes, and leather for 
making shoes, shirts, 
both of common and 
superior quaJity, doublets, laces, some and \\ho take an interest in the sen-ice of 
lW1\sants' clothing, breeches, and cloth for their Highne
ses, considerable econom
. 
making clothes, aJI at moderate prices. wouJ<l result from this arrangement. As- 
They might also hrin
 other articles, such certain their Highnesses' pleasure on this 
a <; conserves, which do not enter into the head; and, if the plan be deemeù expedient 
daily ration, 
.et are good for preserving for the service, it should be put in prac- 
health. The Spaniards that are here tice at once. 
would always be happy to receive such This matter may rf'st for the present 
articles as thesf' in lieu of part of their vntil the Admiral shall 1{'ritf' morf' fully 
}J,lY; and, if they were purchased by men 011 the s1tbjf'et. .Ueonwhilr non Juan fir 
who were selected for their known lo
'alt.r. "'o71scea shall be ordered to instruct Ð01
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Ximenes de Bribicsca to ?nake the nece-8- in need. It is the most favorable season 
sary arrangements for the execution of of the year to obtain it at a chea.p rate; 
the proposed lJZans. that is to say, between this and the month 
Item. You will tell their Highnesses of April. The necessary orders might be 
that, in a review that was holden yester- given if their Highne
ses think proper, 
day, it was remarked that a great num- and yet the place of destination be care- 
bel' of the people were without arms, fully concealed. 
which I think must be attributed partly Don J1wn de Fonscca trill see to it. 
to the exchange made at Sevil1e or in the Item. You will tell their Highne,.,ses 
harbor, when those who presented them- that, although the rivers contain in their 
selves armed were left for a while, and beds the qua.ntity of gold described by 
for a trifle exchanged their arms for those who have seen it, there is no douLt 
others of an inferior quality. I think it that the gold is produced not in the dv- 
would be desirable that 200 cuira"ses, 100 el'S, but the earth, and that the water, 
arquebuses, 100 arblasts, and many other 11appening to come in contact with the 
articles of defensive armor, should be sent mines, waslles it away, mingled with thc 
over to us; for we have great need of them sand. .And, as aIllong the great nUml)(-'l' 
to arm those who are at present without of rivers that ha,'e been already discov- 
tIlem. ered there are some of considerable mag- 
Don Juan de Fonseca has alrrarly bpen nitude, there are also some so small that 
1rritten to. to provide them. they might rather be called brooks than 
Item. Inasmu('h as many married per- rivers, only two fingers' breadth deep, and 
sens have come over here, and are en- \"ery short in their course. There wiII, 
gaged in regular duties, such as masons therefore, bf' some men wanted to wash 
and other tradesmen, who have left thf'ir the gold from the sand, and others to dig 
win's in f'pain, and wish that the pay it out of the earth. Thi.. latter operation 
that falls due to them may he paid to will be the prineipal and the most produc- 
their wives, or whomsoever thf'Y Illay ap- tiye. It will be expedient, therefore, that 
point, in order that they may purchase their Highnesses send men, both for tIlf' 
for them such articles as thf'Y may need, washing and for the mining, from among 
I therefore beseech their Highnessf's to tIlOse who are employed in Spain in the 
take such measures as they may deem mines at Almaden. so tlmt the work ma
' 
r-xpedient on this suhject; for it is of hc done in both manners. 'Ye shall not, 
importance to their interests that these however, wa-it for the arrÍ\'al of these 
pcople be well provided for. workmen, hut hope, with the aid of God 
Their Highncsses have alrcady ord('red and with the washf'rs, that we have hf're 
[Jon Juan de Ponseca to attend to this with us, when they shan be restored to 
matter. health, to send a good quantity of golll 
Item. Rpsillf's the other articles which by the first caravels that shall leave fOl" 
I h<lve begged from their Highne",.,es in Spain. 
the memOl'ial which you bear, signed by This shall be completely provided for in 
my hand, and which articles consist of the next 'Voyage out. !II eanlchile Don 
PlovisioIlS and other storps, both for those Juan de Fonseca has theÜ' Highllcs!wS' 
who are well and for those who are sick, ordcrs to SC11i1 as many miners as he cnn 
it would be very. serviceahle that fifty filid. Th('ir lli."hn('sses uovrite also to A 1- 
pipes of molasses should bf' sent hitlwr mnifrn, 1dth instructions to selpct th(' 
from the island of )Jadeira; for it is the gr('ot(wt rwmb"r that Cfln be procurrd, nlld 
most nutritious food in the world. and the to s('nd them 1tp. 
most wholesome. A pipe of it dops not Itpm. You wiII besf'ech t11eir RiglllwssPs 
01 dinarily cost more than 2 ducats. ex- Yer
T humbly in my name to be plf'aspd 
elusive of the casks; anò, if thf'ir Riah- to pay rpgarò to my strong recommf'nòa- 
nf'Sses would order one of the earan'ls"'" to tion of YiIlacorta, who, as their High- 
call at the said island on thp rpturn voy- nf'sgps arE:' aware, has been extremely USf'- 
age, the purchase might be made, and fuI. and has shown the greatest possible 
they might at the samE:' time buy tf'll zpal in this affair. As I know him to l)e 
casks of sugar, of which we stand greatly ß zealous man and we]] disposed to their 
2R3 
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Highnesses' service, I shall take it as a seded :Kicholas Ovando as governor, who 
favor if they will deign to grant him had been \\fongfully put in that office by 
some post of trust adapted to his quali- the King. The same year he planted a 
fication
, and in which he might gi\e proof sdtlenwnt in ,Jamaica; and in 1,")11 he 
of his industry and warm desire to serve sent Diego Yelasquez, with a small nUIll- 
their Highncsses; and ;you will manage ber of troops, to conquer Cuba, and the 
that Vi1Iacorta shall have practical evi- victor was made captain-gl'lll'ral of the 
dence that the work which he has done island. He died in Montalnlll, near 
for me, and in which I found him needful Toledo, Spain, Feb. 23, 152ß. 
to me, has been of some profit to him. Columbus, }'EIWI:-iAXD. See A
[ERICA. 
This shall be done as he wishes. DISCOVERY OF. 
Item. That the said Messire Pedro, Columbus, Ky. See HEXRY, FORT. 
Gaspar, Beltran, and others remaining Colwell, SrEPlIEN, author: born in 
here came out in command of caravels Brooke pounty, \'a., ::\(ar('h 2:>, ISOO; grad- 
which have now gone baek, and are in u
ted at .Jefl'pr!"on ('o!lPgP, Ppnnsylvania, 
recpipt of no salary whatever; but, as in ISHI; admittpd to the har of \'ir- 
these are people who sllOuld he employed ginia in IS
l. After the Civil War he 
in the most important and confidential was appointed a commissioner to exam- 
positions, their pa
T has not been fixed, ine the national system of internal reve- 
because it ought to be different from that J1ue. lIe gave much time to this work, 
of the rest. You will beg their High- and his conclusiuns largely determined the 
nesses, therefore, on my behalf, to settle financial poliey of the country. His 
what ought to be given them, either year- publications include Letter to JIrmbrrs of 
ly or monthly, for the advantage of their the Legislaturc of Pennsylt"ania on the 
Highnesses' service. R(mot'al of DCJ}Oo'òtits from the Bank of tho 
Given in the city of Isabella, the thir- Unitrd Ntatr8 by Order of tlte President; 
tieth of January, in the year fourteen The Ndlltire Position in our [ndlu;f1.y of 
hundred and ninety-four. 1'0rci[Jn CommeJ"cr, Domestic Production, 
This point has been already replied to and [ntrrnlll Trade,. ['osition of Ch,'isti- 
above; but, as in the said clause he says anityill the rnitcd Htatcs, in its Ncla- 
that they should reccil'c thrir pay, it is tion 1cith our Political RystrYn and Ndi!/- 
now th('ir Highnesses' conwwml that thrir iOlls Instruction in the Public Schools; 
salary shall be paid to thrm from the The .south: A l-ctter from a Priend in thr 
time that they .'lal'C up their command. JYorth 1dt1
 Rrfcrellcc to thc Effccts of 
Columbus, DIEGO, navigator; son of /Jisunion upon l';larcry, etc. He died in 
Christopher; born in Usbon about 14,2. Philadplphia, Pa., Jan. 1.'), IR72. 
He accompanied his father to Spain. and Colyer, YIX('EXT, paintpr, horn in 
was instructed, in his youth, at the ::\Ion- Bloomingdale, N. Y., in I H2.): studied in 

"tery of Santa Maria de Rahida, near "'\ew York with John H. Smith, and after- 
Palos. under the care of Father 
rar('hena, wards at the Xational Academy, of which 
the prior of the establishment. He was lw became an assoeÌate in lR-t!l. During 
afterwards nurtured in the bosom of the IR-t9-ßI, he applied himself to paintin
 in 

ranish Court as an attendant upon New York. Whm the Civil ".ar hroke 
Prince Juan, and developed, in young out he originated the rnit('11 Statps Chris- 
manhood, much of the indomitahlp spirit tian Commission. IIp aecOJnpanipd Gen- 
of his father. After the death of the lat- eral Burnside on the e"peditiun to Xorth 
ter he made unavailing efforts to procure Carolina for the purpose of ministering 
from King }
erdinand the offices amI to thp needs of the colored people. After 
rights secured to his father and his dp- the capture of Xpwbern, he was placed in 
sf'endants by solemn contract. At the end charge of the hplplpss inhabitants. 11(' 
of two years he !'Iued the King before the there opened pvpning schools for the 
Council of the Indies and obtained a de- colorerl people and carrierl on other henev- 
cree in his favor and a confirmation of olpnt enterprisps till :Ma.v. IS62, wlwn his 
hi!" title to the viceroyalty of the \Yest work was stopped br Edward Stanley, 
Tnrlips. Tn lfiO!) he sai1ed for Ranto Do- who was apl)ointfd h
T the President mil i- 
mingo with his young wife, anrl super- tary governor of Xorth Carolina, and who 
2R4 
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paintings include Johnson lJtraits, British 
Columbia; Pueblo; Passing Shou;ers; 
/lome of the Yuckamas, Oregon
. Darien 
Nho1'fl, Connecticut; Rainy Day on Con- 
necticut Shore; Spring Flowers
. French 
lVaitcr; and Willter on Connecticut Shore. 
He died on Contentment Island, Conn., 
July 12, 1888. See CHRISTIAN C01.U,US- 
SIOX. r;\TITED STATES. 
Comanche Indians, a roving and war- 
like tribe of North American Indians of 
the Shoshone family who, when first 
known, inhabited the region from the 
headwaters of the Brazos and Colorado 
rivers to those of the Arkansas and Mis- 
souri, some of their bands penetrating to 
Santa F
, in Xew Mexico, and to Durango, 
in Mexico. The Spaniards and the 
tribes on the central plains, like the 
Pawnees, felt their power in war from an 
e
lrly period. They called themselves by 
a name signifying" live people," believed 
in one supreme Father, and claim to have 
come from towards the setting sun. The 
tribe is divided into several ban cIs, and 
all are expert horsemen. The French in 
J
ouisiana first penetrated their country 
in 1718, buying horses from them, and in Au Glaize River, Clay heard of the peril- 
1724 made a treaty with them. They ous condition of Fort :Meigs, and resolved 
were then numerous. One village visited to send word to Harrison of his near ap. 
by the French had 140 lodges, containing proach. He called for a volunteer, when 
285 


declared that the laws of the State made 
it a " criminal offence to teach the blacks 
to read." At the conclusion of the war 
Mr. Colyer settled in Darien, Conn. His 
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1,500 women, 2,000 children, and 800 war. 
riors. Until 1783, they had long and 
bloody wars with the Spaniards, when, 
their great war-chief being slain, a peace 
was established. They numbered 3,000 in 
1780. In 1816 they lost 4,000 of their 
population by small-pox. As late as 1847 
their number was estimated at 10,000, 
with over 2,000 warriors; in 1872, a little 
over 4,000. They have always been 
troublef>ome. In 18!)!) there were 1,553 at 
the Kiowa agency in Oklahoma. 
Combs, LESLIE, military officer; born 
in Kentucky in 1794. His father was an 
officer in the Revolution and a hunter. 
Leslie was the youngest of twelve chil- 
dren, and was ùistinguished for energy 
and bravery in the War of 1812-15. He 
commanded a company of scouts, and did 
admirable service for the salvation of Fort 
Meigs. 'Yhen General Harrison was about 
to be closely besieged in Fort 
Ieigs (:May, 
1813), he sent Capt. 'VilIiam Oliver to 
urge GE;\T. ('LAY GREEN ('1. 'v.) to push for- 
ward rapidly with the Kentuckians he was 
then leading towards the l\Iamnec Rapids. 
While Colonel Dudley, whom Clay had 
sent forward, was on his way down the 
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Leslie Combs-then nineteen years of age 
-promptly responded. "\nH'n we reach 
:Fort Defiance," said Combs, "if you will 
furnish me with a good canoe. I will cany 
your despatches to General Harrison and 
return with his orders. I shall only re- 
quire four or five volunteers and o
e of 
my Indian guides to accompany me." 
Combs was pmperly equipped, and on May 
1 he started on his perilous errand, ac- 
companied by two brothers named \Valker 
and two others (Pa:\.ton and Johnson); 
also by 
'oung Black Fish, a Shawnee 
warrior. They passed the rapids in safety, 
when the roar of the siege met their 
eaI'S. Great peril was in their way. It 
was late in the morning. To remain where 
they were until night or to go on was 
equally hazardous. "\Ve must go on," 
said the brave Combs. As they passed 
the last bend in the stream that kept the 
fort from view they werc greatly rejoiced 
to see" the flag was still there," and that 
the garrison was holding out against a 
strong besieging force. Suddenly they 
were assailed by some Ind.ians in the 
woods, and were compelled to turn their 
canoe towards the opposite shore, where 
they abandoned it. One of the party was 
killed and another badly wounded. Combs 
and his unhurt companions made their 
way back to Fort Defiance. Subsequently, 
being made prisoner, he was taken by the 


Indians, his captors, to Fort Miami, be- 
low, where he was compelled to run the 
gantlet, in which he was pretty severely 
wounded. His life was saved by the hu- 
manity of Teeumseh. Combs became a 
genelal of the militia, and was alwars a 
zealous politician and active citizen. He 
was a Union man during the Civil \Var. 
He died in Lexington, K
'., Aug. 2
, 
188l. 
Commander-in-Chief, the title usually 
applied to the supreme officer in the army 
or na,y of a country. In the United 
States the national Constitution makes 
the President commander-in-ehief of the 
army and navy, and, in time of war, of 
such of the State militia as may be called 
into general service. State constitutions 
give the same title to their respective 
governors, whose authority as such, how- 
eVf>r, is confined to their own 
tates. 
Under the general orders of 
Iay, 1 flOl, 
r<,-establi
hing' the rniÜ'd States army 
on a permanent Iwacc basis. the actual 
command-in-ehief uf the army \\as ginn 
to Lieutenant-General 
lill's. who had lieI'll 
raised to that rank in the previous year. 
After the abolition of the grades of gen- 
eral and lieutenant-general, on the death 
of Generals Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
and Schofield. the actual command was 
investl'd in the senior major-gel1Pral. 
Commerce Destroyers. See K A \ Y. 
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Commerce of the United States. In e'\.eeeding those of auy other year e:xcept 
his annual review of the foreign comm('rce 1!10l. The aggregate of imports and n- 
of the United St.atcs in the fis('al year ports was $
,4;;1,!1l4,f)-t
, which exceeded 
ending June 30, 1!I04, Oscar I'. Austin, by :<-:fi,{).)3,i:W that of HIO:J, in which the 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics in the total foreign commerce had e:xceedcd auy 
Department of Commerce and Labor, earlier yeal'. The total foreign cummerce 
f-tated that the foreign commerce of that bho\\cd an increase in each succes<;ive year 

'ear was the largest in the history of the since 18!J4, and was in 1004 more than 
country. In one preceding :rear, H103, the 50 per cent. in excebS of that of 18!14, 
imports were gr<,ater than in 1!104, and in which the aggregate of imports and 
in one preceòing year, HIOl, the exports e:\.ports "as $1,54i,13.3,1!)4. Comparing 
were greater than in 1004; but in no details of Hl04 with those of a decade 
year was the aggregate of imports and earlier, it may be "aid that exports of 
exports as great as in 1904. The imports dome
tic products in 1904 exce
ded those 
of the year were $091,087,3il, a reduction of 18\)4 by 66 per cent., and that the 
of $34,631,866 as compared with 1903, hut imports exceeded those of 1894 by 51 per 
exceeding those of any other year except cent. The excess of exports over imports 
11103. The e
ports were $1,460,827,271, a wa
 $4IiB,73ü,!100, and 
'{Ceeòed that of 
SUIll $2fi,!l3i,i20 Iwluw thosc of 1901, but HI03 by $i.3,31i,4;J8, but was lu..s thau 
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tllat of the years ISnS to 1002, though tures were $4.32,44.3,6:W, against $407.521ì.- 
greatly in excess of any ,year previous to 1.39 in 1903, and $433,851,756 in 1900, the 
181)8. highest record in earlier years. The total 
Official statistics show that the Cnited value of agricultural products expOl.ted 
States supplies 14.48 per cent. of the im- was $853,685,367, against $873,322,882 in 
ports of Europe, 5-1.38 per cent. of those IH03, and $943,811,020 in 1901, when the 
of Korth America, 12.55 per cent. of those highest total of agricultural exports was 
of South America, 4.66 per cent. of those recorded. 
of Asia, 11.93 pel' cent. of those of The statistics of production and ex- 
Oeeania, and 5.58 per cent. of those of portation indicate a large increase in the 
_\frica. Considering the exports from the consuming capacity of the domestic mar- 
grand divisions, Europe sends 6.27 per keto The reductions in the quantity of 
cent. of its exports to the United States; breadstuffs, provi<;ions, and cotton export- 

 orth America, 50.25 per cent.; South ed in recent years, and especially in 
AIllprica, If1.9-1 per cent.; Asia, 10.91 per 1903-04, were not considered due either to 
cent.; Oceania, 8.77 per cent.; and Africa, short crops at home or to low prices abroad. 
2.24 per cent. An examination of the The corn, wheat, and cotton crops of the 
details by countries shows that of the year were not below the average, and the 
total importations into the United King- export prices were far above the aver- 
dum in 1903, 22.51 per cent. was from age. The chief reason for the steady I'e- 
thp "Cnited States; of the imports into duction in the share which agricultural 
Canada in the 
'ear ending June 30, 1904, products form of the total exports was 
.)!).08 per cent. was from the United evidently the increasing domestic dpmand. 
States; of Cuba's imports, 43.71 per cent. The exports of manufactures from the 
was from the United Htates; of the im- rnited Kingdom grew from $!)(ì4,540,000 
ports into )Ipxico, 58.01 per cent. was in 1880 to $1,142,595,000 in 1903, an in- 
from the "Cnited States; and of Japan's crease of 18.46 per cent.; France, a growth 
imports, 14.59 per cent, was supplied by from $339,186,000 in 1880 to $40:>.;94.000 
tlIP Cnited States. The countries imme- in 1903, a gain of HI.64 ppr cpnt.; Ger- 
diately contiguous to the United States many, an increase from $460/
ïO,000 in 
and easily reached by direct rail and wa- 1880 to $780,926,000 in HI03, an increase 
ter communication take the largest share of 69.66 per eent.; while the rnited States 
of their imports from the United States, showed a growth from $102,8.3fi.015 in 
Canada, as above indicated, taking 59.98 1880 to $452,445.629 in HI04, an increase 
per cent. of her imports from the United of 339.85 per cent. Kot only was the per- 
fo;tates, and 
Iexico 58.91 pel' cent., while centage of increase by the United Statf'S 
the Central American countries and those greater than that of the other countrips 
on the northern part of South America named, but the actual gain was also 
al
o take a large proportion of their im- greater. The increase in e:-.ports of man- 
portations from the United States. ufaetures from France during the period 
The chief charactpristics of the J'ear's named was $66.608,000; from the United 
commerce were a marked increase in the Kingdom, $178.0.).).000; from nermany, 
exportation of manufactures and a de- $320.647,000; and from the United States, 
crease in the exportation of agricultural $349,580,614. 
products. Manufactures formed a larger The commerce of the L"nited States with 
total in the exports than ever before, and its non-contiguous territories aggregated, 
agricultural products were less than in in round terms, 100 miJIion dollars in the 
any year since 180!). and formed the small- fiseal year 1903-04. Under the term" non- 
est percentage of the total in the history contiguous territory" are included Porto 
of OUr domestic exports. For the first Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, the Philip- 
time in the history of the export trade pine Islands, Guam, 
Iidway. Tutuila, and 
of the United States, manufactures ex- Alaska. The total shipment of merchan- 
ceecIed $450,000,000, and agricultural dise from the -enited States to all of these 
products for the first time fell below 60 non - contiguous pos
essions was $38,096.- 
per cent. of the total domestic exports. 528. and the value of merchandise received 
The total exports of domestic manufac- from them, $59,137,752. Adding to these 
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the gold produped in Alaska and shipped 
to the L"nitpd States, the total was :j:lU3,- 
;'86,308. TIle merchandise sent from the 
l.nited States to the markets of these non- 
cuntiguous territories included chielly 
bl"('adstutfs, provisions, and manufactures 
of all da s,,;('s. 
To Porto Rico shipments of brcadstuffs 
amounted to $I,084,6Ð4, of which $!)H3,- 
}'")1 was flour. Cotton shipments to Porto 
Weo amounted to $1,670,003, of which 

1.()!IU.U76 was cotton cloths. Iron and 
sted manufactures amounted to $1,013,- 
Uril, and provisions, $1,192,016, while the 
total value of domestic merchandise 
shipped from the United States to Porto 
Uico was $10.,27,015, and of foreign mer- 
('handi,.,p, $483,04;;. The principal articles 
received from Porto Rico were sugar, val- 
u('d at $8.!Wï,O(j6; tobacco. $1,721.062; 
fruits and nuts. $4
(j,!)79; coffce, $279.4ßl ; 
and other articles, $132,344; making a 
total of $1l,fi7G,!H2 of donwstic products 
of Porto Ril'O shipped to the United States. 
Foreign goods to the value of $143,ÐI4 
were also shipped from Porto Rico to the 
rnitpd Stat('s. In addition to this, the ex- 
ports from Porto Rico to foreign countrics 
were $4,436,478, and the imports from 
foreign countries amounted to $1,Ð.')8,96Ð. 
The shipmpnts of domestic merchandise 
to Hawaii during the fiscal year HI03-o4 
amounted to $11.ß02,080, of which $1,.312,- 
311 was breadstuffs; $1,020,125, cotton 
manufactures; $1,433.lßO, manufactures of 
iron and steel; $!J(j
,ïß3, mineral oil; and 
the remainder miscellaneous merchandise 
of all descriptions, chiefly manufactures. 
The merchandise received into the United 
Rtates from the Hawaiian Islands during 
the year amounted to $25,133,533 in value, 
of which sugar amounted to $24,359,383, 
representing 73ß,4!) 1.992 pounds. 
To the Philippine Islands the shipments 
of domestic merchandise from the "l'nited 
States amounted to $4,831,8ßO, of which 
$77S,ïß7 was manufactures of iron and 
steel; $322,239, cotton manufactures; 
!þ2G8.5i5, manufactures of leather; $418,- 
883, refined mineral oil; $311,IÐl, pro- 
yisions; and $fi21,171, wood and manu- 
factures thereof. From the Philippines the 
value of merchandise reeeiHd into the 
rnitpd Rtatps was $12.0fiG.!)34, of which 
$11.0-t-t.7SfI was manila lwmp and $88 UGO 
sugar, repr('
enting (;1.570,(;14 110U1UI". 


To 
\laska the shipnH'nts from the Lnit- 
ed Stall's during the fisc-al ;year amounted 
to $11,8(;11,721 of domestic merchandi,,;e and 
$
!).),38Ð of foreign goods. The principal 
shipments consisted of provisions, $1,Hi.'),- 
271 in ,alue; manufactures of iron and 
steel, $2,126,051; aud wood and manufac- 
hues thereof, $ü37,5ßß. The receipts of 
merchandise from Alaska amounted to 
$10,100,181 of domestic merchandi
(', of 
which canned salmon amounted to $8,5!'í2,- 
985. The shipments to the United States 
of gold produced from mines in Alaska 
amounted to $ß.328,!'í24. 
To Guam, the Midway Islands, amI 
TutuiIa the shipments of domestic mer- 
chandise from the United States amount- 
ed to $19!J,Ofl5, against $99,ß14 in the 
preceding J'ear. 
O. P. AUSTIN (q. V.), United States 
treasury statistician, writes as follows: 


A Century of Commcrce.-Among the 
wonderful developments of the nineteenth 
century, none is more marvellous than 
that of its commerce. Ever watchful, and 
ever willing to hazard expenditure for 
the sake of prospective gain, it has adapt- 
ed to its own use every discovery and in- 
vention which ingenuity and science have 
brought to the front. From the exchange 
of a few articles of luxury it has expand- 
ed until it now interchanges the produets 
of all lands and all climes, utilizing the rail- 
way train by land and the steamer by spa; 
and exchanges whi('h occupied months at 
the opening of the century are now efTpct- 
ed in days or weeks. Business messag('s 
then sent by carrier and sailing-ws
els 
took a year to reach the Orient and oh- 
tain a reply, while now but a few minutes 
or hours suffice for a similar sen-iep. \ 
transf
r of cash or commodities in whi{'h 
w('eks or months were eonsum('d are now 
arranged by telegraph and banks in min- 
utes or hours; while the transfer of the 
merchandise is a matter of hours or days. 
From the narrow frontage of land along 
the ocean, or along water-coursps. th(' spa- 
board has been extended landward indefi- 
nitely by the railway, while the Nlrrying 
capacity and speed of the oeean vpssp} hav(' 
hppn corrcspondingly increaspd. T n!'tpad of 
the pack-animals whi(.h could carry hut a 
ff'w humIrpcl pounds, or the wagon which 
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could at the best transport a ton of mer- possible, ba.Iancing the sales of one coun. 
chandise, the railway car accepts as much try against the purchases of another, 
8S twenty teams could haul, and the weighing the value of this and measuring 
engine hurries from twenty to thirty of the usefulness of that, bringing order out 
these cars to the ocean, 1,000 miles of what appears endless confusion and 
away, where the steamship calmly swal- hopeless disorder, and by its skilful, com- 
lüws the loads of twenty or thirty of plex, and silent machinery making possible 
these trains and !;'teams across the ocean this enormous exchange of commodities 
at almost the same speed with which the with thE' transfer of the smallest possible 
nwrchandise was transported to the proportion of circulating medium. 
water's edge; while, before it has passed To measure accurately the commerce of 
out of sight of land, the consignee on the world, even in this day of improved 
the other side of the globe has received business conditions, when the gathering 
notice of its departure, of the cargo it of statistics has become a science and 
carries, and of the day and almost the measures of value are reduced to a com- 
hour at which he may expect its arrival. mon denominator (gold), is difficult. 
Meanwhile, discovery and invention That such attempts must have been much 
haw multiplied the producing capacity of more difficult a ce'ntur;r ago is so apparent 
thE'se greatly increased areas. The that the fact need scarcely be mentioned 
shuttle has supplied fabrics more cheaply as an apology for the use of estimates in 
than the cheapest hand-labor could pro- regard to some portion of the earlier 
duce. Machinery and agricultural science commerce of the century. Indeed, the 
bave increased the products of the soil fact that this method is still necessary 
find transformed into merchandise that with reference to certain remote spots in 
which was formerly refuse. Science has the commercial world shows how large a 
E'xplored the earth and brought forth the proportion of the statements of the 
p}'ecious and industrial metals, while world's commerce in the earlier years of 
invention has vied with art in transform- the century must have been estimates, in 
ing these products into articles which many cases even conjecture. Yet there is 
have become necessities of life and which no better method of reaching conclusions 
have, in turn, contributed to the produc. with regard to the early commerce of the 
tiveness of the human race in all climes century than to accept the estimates made 
and conditions, thus multiplying com- by thoughtful men who had given years- 
merce as well as production. lifetimes indeed-to the study of the sub- 
Thus, all the great developments of the jcct; and. in "chis attempt to contrast 
wonderful nineteenth century have com- conditions at the close of the century with 
bined to aid commerce, a.nd articles which, those at its oeginning, these estimates 
at its bE'ginning, were luxuries enjoyed have been accepted as the best and, in 
only by the rich are now considered neces- fact, the only means of approximating 
saries by the masses. The natural prod- the movement of merchandise betweE'n 
ucts of the tropics have become the neces- nations and grand divisions in those days 
sities of the temperate zone, and the man- when governments and trade organiza- 
ufactures of the temperate zone are de- tions and financial interests were but be- 
manded for daily life in the tropics. ginning to realize the importance of com- 
The grain-producing areas of the newer prehensive and accurate statements upon 
countries contribute to the food supply of this subject. The interchange of com- 
the Old World anù take in exchange the modities throughout the commercial 
products of its workshops; and the world at the beginning of the century is 
Orient yields its silks, teas, and spices in eRtimated at $1,500,000,000 in value, and 
exchange for our food-stuffs, machinery, at the end of the century fully $20,000,- 
and manufactures. Meantime, Finance, 000,000. M
antime, the population, which 
with its consummate art of balancing com- i
 estimated by Malte-Brun at 640.000.000 
modity again!'!t commodity and exchange in 1804, is now estimated in round terms 
against exchange, sits aloft and with gold- at about 1.500,000.000, the increase in 
en reins skiIfully guide's the transactions population having thus been 135 per cent., 
which steam and electricity thus make while the increasó in commerce has been 
II.-T 289 
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1,233 pcr cent. \\'hile th('se statemcnts specialization of lallor and produd=-, IUl\-e 
uf the commerce of the earlier years of led. to this wonderful development of in- 
the century are necessarily estimates in terchange among nations and peoples, by 
many cases, the faet that the Oriental "hich articles most readily produced in 
countries had little commercial inter- one part of the world are e
changed for 
course with the outside world, or e, en those most readily produced in another 
with one another, and that the chief com- part. The great fertile plains of North 
merce of the world was carried on by a .America, South Amcrica, Australia, and 
few nations whose transactions in thesc Russia have become the ".orld.s produc- 
lines could be measured with a fair de- ers of grain and provisions, and are in- 
gree of accuracy, seems to justify an ac- creasing their supplies of the textiles and 
ceptance of these statements as, probably, their supplies of the food-stuffs required 
fairly accurate. by all the world in manufacturing or for 
An attempt to trace the commerce of daily consumption ; while the Orient stanlls 
the century by decades is even more diffi- ready with its silks and teas, and Africa 
cult, because the occasional and semi- tcnders itf' gold and diamonus and ivory 
occasional estimates, especially those made and native tropical products, all of which 
of population, do not in all cascs fall upon articlcs are rcquired by the great manu- 
the year ending a decade-a circumstance facturing centres of the rnited States 
which creates the further necessity of and Europe, which furnish in exchange 
making new estimates for the decennial their manufactures of cotton, wool, silk, 
periods based upon those actuallJ' made wood. iron, and steel. 
by experts at the years nearest to those Thus commerce is constantly increas- 
dates. The estimates of population made ing its volume by its own activity. The 
during the century are those of l\Ialte- machinery produccd by the manufacturin
 
Brun, Balbi, Michelet, Behm-\Yagner, and section en'lbles one man in tI}e great grain- 
Levasseur; and, accepting these au- fields of .America to produce as much as 
thorities as presenting the best obtain- a d07en or a score could produce by old 
able guide, and the estimates made by methods at the heginning of the century 
Kaier, Palgrave, 
[ulhall,and Keltie of the or e,-en later. The machinery of the fac- 
commerce by decades, it is practicable, tory enables a single indi,'idual to multi- 
at least, to approach the average com- ply many times his power of producing the 
m('rce, per capita, of the world at de- artieJes required by his feHow-men. Ex- 
cennial periods during the century. This l'loration, colonization, and invcstment ot' 
calculation gives the average pt>r capita capital have greatly increased the produc- 
commerce, combining impoTts and exports ing area of the tropical section of the 
to obtain the total commerce, at $2.31 world. Added to all these, and making 
1>er capita in 1800, $2.34 in 1830, $3.76 practicable the interchange of articles 
in 1850, $6.01 in 1860, $8.14 in 1870, whose production is thus so enormously 
$10,26 in 1880, $11.84 in 1890, and $13.27 increased, is the incrcased power of trans- 
in 18!)!). portation, communication, and financial 
\Yhat has cauRed this wonderful in- adjustment which the second half of the 
crease in the world's interchange of com- c('ntury dcvelopcd. 
modities, by which the commerce for each Five great causes enter into, and com- 
individual in the world is now practically bine to create, the wonderful development 
six times as much as it was 100 years of the century's commerce. They may 
ago, if we accept these estimates made be statcd in five words: steam, electricity, 
hy the most distinguished experts of the invention, finance, peace. The effect upon 
century'! One need not go far to find commerce of the use of steam as a mo- 
an answer to this inquiry. Increased tive power can scarcely be realized. until 
an'as of production, increased facilities the progress of its development is com- 
for transporting the products of different pared with the progress of commerce. Then 
sections and climes, increased power of it is seen that the marked advance in the 
communication between men in various interchange of commodities was simul- 
parts of the world, and, coupled with tnneous with the development of the 
these, the great underlying principle of steamship and railway, and that the 
2!)0 
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growth of the one was coincident with at 13,045,000, and the sail tonnage at 
that of the other. The application of II ,045,000. The rapidity of growth of 
steam to transportation of merchandise steam transportation, however, can only 
by rail began in England in 1825, and in be reaUzed when it is remembered that 
the United States in 1830, the number the steam-vessel, by reason of its supe- 
of miles of railway in the world in 1830 rior speed, size, and ability to cope with 
being about 200. In that year, the world's an kinds of weather, is able to make 
commerce, according to the best estimates four times as many voyages in a year as 
ohtainable, was $1,981,000,000 as against a sailing-vessel, and that, in comparing 
$1,6:59,000,000 in 1820, an increase in the the steam tonnage of the late decades 
decade of barely 17 per cent., while in the with the sail tonnage of the earlier ones, 
preceding decades of the century the in- the former must be multiplied by four to 
crease had been even less. By 1840, rail- give it a proper cOUlparison with the unit 
ways had increased to 5,420 miles, and of sail tonnage. Reducing the steam ton- 
commerce had increased to $2,789.000,000, nage to that of the standard of measure- 
an increase of 40 per cent. From 1840 ment at the beginning of the century, we 
to 1850, railways increased to 23,960 find that the carrying power of vessels on 
miles, and commerce had increa.sed to the ocean had increased from 4,026,000 
$4,049,000,000, a gain of 45 per cent. By t\.IßS in 1800, to 10,482,000 in 1840; 21,- 
1860, the railways had increased to 67,- 730,000 in 1860; 37,!)00,000 in 1880; 48,- 
350 miles and commerce to $7,246,000,000, 800.000 in 1890; and 63,225,000 in 189S- 
an increase of 7!) per cent. By 1870, the !)9, of which last enormous total but 11,- 
railroads had increased to 139,860 miles 450,000 was sailing tonnage. :Not only has 
and commel"ce to $10,663,000,000; by greater carrying power come on land and 
1880, the railroads had increased to 2
4,- sca, but with it increased speed and safety. 
!)OO miles and commerce to $14,761,000,- A century ago the voyage to Europe occu- 
000; by 18!)0, the lines of railroad amount- pied over a month, and was a cause for 
ed to 390,000 miles and commerce to constant anxiety as to the life of those 
$17,519,000,000; and, in 1898, the rail- travelling and the cargo carried by the 
road lines aggregated 442,200 miles, and vessel; now it is a holiday excursion of 
commerce $1!),915,000,000. A single in- five days, in which there is no morc> 
stance will indicate the development which thought of danger than on the cycle-path 
the railroad gives to the commerce of a or an elevated railway. 
country. India, with 300,000,000 of popu- News of the 'Vest India hurricane in 
lation and 22,000 miles of railway, has 1818 reached the United States fully thir- 
s
en her commerce increase nearly 60 per ty days after its occurrence, while Havana 
ccnt. in the past twenty-fh-e years, while is to-day less than forty-eight hours from 
that of China, with 400,000,000 of people, New York. The first vessel from New 
but no railways, has increased about 30 York to China occupied fifteen months Oll 
per cent. in that time. it!'; round trip, and a voyage to the Orient, 
In the meanwhile steam had also revo- before the introduction of steam, occu- 
lutionized the carrying-trade on the ocean. pied from eight to twelve months for the 
The first steamship crossed the ocean in round trip, while now it can be accom- 
IS1!), and the total steam tonnage afloat pIished both waJ-s in a little over one 
in 1820 is estimated at 20,000 tons, month. Not only have recent yeat.s 
against 5,814,000 of sail tonnage. By brought increased speed and facility in 
1S40, steam tonnage had increased to the moving of commerce, but, with that, 
3(j8,OüO, while sail has grown to 9,012,- increased safety, thus reducing the dan- 
000; by 1860, steam had reached 1,710,- ger of loss of both life and property; 
000, while sail was l-l.8!)0.OOO; by 1870, while, in the matter of cost, the reduc- 
steam tonnage was 3,040,000, and sail had t
on has been enormous, many articles 
dropped to 13,000,000; by 1H80, steam which then could not possibly bear the 
had become 5,880,000, and sail 14,400,000; cost of transportation now forming an 
by 18!)0, steam had reached !),040,OOO, and important part of the world's commer('(>. 
sail had dropped to 12,640,000; and, in Even in sailing-vessels, which still p(>r- 
18!)B, the steam tonnage was estimated form about one-fourth of the world's sc>a 
2Ul 
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tran
portation, 8team is being utilized to telegraph for commercial purposes was 
perform many duties formerly acCom- constructed in 18.H, and so quickly did 
plished by hand-power, such as the hoist- its influence becomc apparent that sevcral 
ing of heavy sails, the steering of the thousand miles were in existence by 18;;0, 
vt.'
sels, and the handling of cargoes; and while by 1860 the total had reached 
thus, as the size of the sailing-vessels nearly 100,000 mile!'!, by 1870 280,000 
is increased, the number of men required miles, by 1880 4-10,000 miles, by IRflO 
to manage them is reduced. j(iH,OOO milPR, and by HIOO 1,000,000 miles. 

till another influence which steam Submarine cables, bv which the interlm- 
has given to commerce is the resultant lional commerce is g.uided and multiplied, 
increase in the quantity of goods offered date from 1851, in which year 25 miles 
for transportation. The great areas far were put into operation across the 
removed from water transportation could English Channel. By 18fiO the total 
never have been able to contribute to the length of successful Jines was about 1,.')00 
world's supply of bread-stuffs without the miles, though 011(' cable laid across the 
railway to transport their products to Atlantic, and another through the Red 
the wat
r's edge, and the capacity of and Arabian seas, meantime, had worked 
men for production of food-stuffs or manu- long enough to prove the practicability 
factures, which form the bulk of the of the enterprise. By 1870 the submarine 
world's commerce, has becn multiplied by cables in operation amounted to about 
U.e aid of steam in the workshop, and 15,000 miles, by IRRO to about 50,000 
even on the great farms, where steam- miles, by 18UO to 132,000 miles, and by 
ploughs, steam-wagons, and steam-thresh- 18ü8 to no,ooo miles, the number of 
ers increase the producing power of man, mes
ages tranf;mitted on them bein
 
and reduce the cost of the product which 6,000,000 a year, while those by t1\e land 
he sends around the world for daily con- telegraphs are estimated at l,nOO,noo pf'r 
Bumption by millions who could not have day, the greater proportion of both being 
afforded its use in the early years of the in the service of commerce. 
century. Invention has also contributed largely 
Electricity, whose use in behalf of com- to the development of commerce, both di- 
merce was nearly contemporaneous with rectly and indirectly. "'hat share it has 
steam, has also performed an important had in that wondcrful growth can scarcely 
part in increasing the activity and volume be estimated; but, when we consider to 
of commerce. The merchant who desired what an extent the development of manu- 
to send a cargo across the ocean or to factures, as w('ll as of agriculture, has 
the other Bide of the globe did so formerly been the result of labor-saving machinery 
at great risk as to prices, or else after and ingenious devices of men, it is ap- 
long correspondence and vexatious delays. parent that to im'ention is due much, 

ow, not only the dealer in the cities, but very much, of the enormous increase of 
the very farmer who grows the grain, or production, and consequently the increase 
the workman who produces the iron and of exchange from section to section and 
steel, knows this evening what was its from continent to continent. The cotton- 
price in the markets of London and other gin, which had but begun to make itse1 f 
parts of the world this morning. The felt at the beginning of the century, the 
merchant who desires to sell in Europe reaping and threshing machincs, by which 
may contract his goods hefore shipping, labor of grain producing is greatly re- 
and those who would make purcha
es in duced, the application of machinery to 
the Orient or the tropics can give their mining operations and the handling of 
OJ deI's to-day, with the confiden('e that the product of mines, the engines-tho!-.e 
the goods will start to-morrow and reach powerful and intricate machines-which 
them at a fixed date in time for the transport the merchandise to the seahoard, 
markets at their most favorable season. and the railways on which they run, the 
The growth of the telegraph and oc('an steamships, the screw propeller, the iron 
cahle has, like that of thf:' railway anll 
nd '3teel ,essf>ls, and the thousands of 
steamship, being contemporaneous with articles from thE> factory which form an 
the growth of commerce. The first important part of the cargoes which they 
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carry-alI these are the inventions of the commerce-not only the commerce of the 
century, and all have contributed greatly enemy, but, in many cases, that of any 
to the producing and transporting power others against whom the slightest sus- 
of man, and consequently to the multi- picion could be charged-practically sus- 
plication of the commodities which he pro. pended European commerce. In addition 
duces and exchanges. to this, the danger from pirates, which 
Finance and financiers have contributed then constantly e:\.isted in certain parts 
enormously to the growth of the com- of the ocean, was increased during war 
merce of the century. The gold discov- times. During the first fifteen years of 
cries in CaJifornia and AustraJia, and the century, British, French, and finally 
later in other parts of the world, have all European vessels were practically pro- 
greatly increased the volume of the cir- hibited from engaging in commerce by 
culating medium and encouraged the the Napoleonic wars, and the commerce 
crEation of a single and well-defined stand- of the world was largely thrown into the 
arù of value, so that the merchant may hands of our own shipping, until the \-Var 
make his sales and purchases with an as- of 1812 and the events immediately pre- 
surance that payments will be made in ceding it. With the advance of the cen- 
a measure of value acceptable to the whole tury, wars became less frequent, and of 
world, and losses anel uncertainty of traf- shorter duration when entered on; while 
fie thus avoided. The supply of this piracy has been generalIy !'\uppressed, in- 
precious metal has increased enormously ternational laws for the protection of 
during the century. Chevalier estimated shipping enacted, and regulations estab- 
that the amount of gold in Europe in 1492 Jished for the protection of those engaging 
was but :þôO,OOO,OOO. From that time to in commerce. Not only has the actual 
the beginning of the century, the average loss from thpse causes been materially re- 
gold production was about $8,000,000 a duced, but the increased safety and ab- 
year; from 1800 to 18:50, about $15,000,- sence of danger from losses have encour- 
000 a year; and, since that date, it has aged the increase in shipping and in 
ranged steadily upward, until it has commerce itself. 
reached over $300.000,000 a year, thus :Many other causes might be named as 
multiplying many times the stock of the contributing largely to the wonderful in- 
standard metal of the world. The re!'!ult crpase in commerce during the century. 
of this is that f.l5 per cent. of the com- The area under cultivation in Europe, 
mcrce of the world is now carried on America, and Australia is estimated to 
hetween nations having a fixed and well- have increased from 3ôO,OnO.000 to ß()arly 
regulated currency, with gold as the stand- 000,000,000 acres; the coal-mines have 
ard. Add to this fact the developments of increased their output from 11,000,000 to 
the financial and credit systems. by which 600,000.000 tons: pip--iron production has 
sums due in on(' part of the world are bal- grown from 4ôO,OOO tons to 37,000,000; 
anced against those due in another part, cotton production has increased from 
and by the use of simple pieces of paper 520,000,000 to 5,f.l00,OOO,000 pounds; 
the transportation of any considerable while the value of manufactures has in- 
sums of money from place to place and creased perhaps a thousandfold in the 
country to country avoid('d, and it will ]00 years. But all these are the results 
},
 8('('n that finance has had much to do in a greater or less degree of the five 
with the century's C'ommercial growth. great caus('s named above. Another caus(' 
"Peace," it has bet'n said, "hath her which is frcquently urged as contributing 
victories no less renowned than war," largely to the increase of commerce in the 
and peace has doubtless been an important middle part of the century, is the repeal 
factor in the wonderful development of of navigation law!'! and cxcessive tariffs. 
the century's commerce. Nothing so 'Vhile this is, doubtless, entitled to con- 
quickly affects commerce as protractcd sideration, it is difficult to measure the 
warfare. This was particularly notice- share which it had in the developmpnt of 
able in the early part of the century, when that period. Steam, electricity. and gold 
the seizure of vessels, the impressment of discoverie!'! wcre at that moment comhin- 
scamen, and the general destruction of ing to !'!timulate commerce, while th(' faet 
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that the growth of international commerce 
has been continued in the face of the re- 
turn to protective duties by most of the 
commercial nations except Great Britain, 
adds to the difficulty of determining how 
far these important occurrences were fac- 
tors in the growth of international trade 
of that time. 
The following table indicates the growth 
of the commerce of the world during nine- 
t:r-eight years of the nineteenth century. 


change of merchandise between nation and 
nation throughout the entire world, wher- 
ever records of such commerce are attain- 
able. And while it is quite probable that 
the development of bu;:iness and statistical 
mcthods throughout the world has made 
it practicable for the inquirer of to-day 
to bring into the grand total the com- 
merce of some countries whosp businesR 
could onl
. be estimated in the earlier part 
of the period, it is also likely that the 


THE WORLD'S CmnlERCIAL DEVELOP!tIE
T DrRI
G THE NIKETEEXTH CEXTrRY. 
Shipping. 


Year. 
1800.... ........ 
1820. . . . .. . . . . . . 
18:10.. . ... . . . . .. 
1&10........... . 
18;;0. . . .. . . ... . . 
1860.. . ... . .. .. . 
1870. . .... . . . . . . 
1880........... . 
1890. .......... 
1898.... ........ 


Population. 
(a) 640,000,000 
(bl 71'111,000,000 
(b) 8-17,000.000 
(C) 950.000,000 
(c) 1,075.000.000 
(CI 1,205,000,000 
(d) 1,310.000.000 
(el 1,439,000.000 
(f) 1,488,000.000 
1,500,000,000 


Year. 
IHOO.. .... . . .... . .. .... . 
1820... ...... ..... ...... ........ ... 
IH:!O.. . .... . .. ... .... . . .... . ..... .. 
1840.. . . . . . . ... ... . . .. . . . . .. .... . . 
1850. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ... . . . . . . . . 
1860........... ........ ........... 
1870. . . . .. .. .. _ .............. . . . . . 
18RO. ...... ...... ....... ..... ...... 
1890.. ........ ................. 
1898. . . .. .. . .. ... . .. . .. . . . . . . .. .. . . 


Year. 
IHOO. ... . . .... .. .... .. . . . .. 
IH
O.........._........ ... 
18:10. _ _ '. .... .. .... .. .... . . 
IH10......... ............. 
IM!iO. . .. . . .. . .... . .. _ .... . . 
ISliO. . ... . . . ... . . .... . . . . . . 
lR70. ..................... 
lkRO. . . . . . . . . . . . . . ... . . . . .. 
IH90..................... .. 
1898...... ...... .... ... .... 


(a) l.hlte-Rrtln'. estimale for 1804. 
(h) BReed on Balbi'. .,.timate for 18tR 
(c) B...ed on Michelet'. ...timate for 1845. 
(d) Ba<ed on Behm-Wagner ..tlma&e for 1814. 


Aggregate. 
Dollan. 
1,47!1,OOO,000 
1,659,000.000 
1,981,000, ()oo 
2,789,000.000 
4,019.0(10.000 
7,246.000.000 
10,663.000,000 
I.I,761.000.000 
17,519,000,000 
19,519,000,000 



Commerce.
 
Per 
Capita. 
Dollan. 
2.31 
213 
2.:-14 
2.93 
3.76 
6.01 
8.1-1 
1026 
11 kO 
13.27 


Railways (g). 
l\1iI... 
Kone 
None 
210 
5,420 
23,9GO 
67,350 
139.H60 
224.900 
390,000 
442,200 


Cotton 
Production. 
Pound. (g). 
520.000,000 
630,000.000 
820,000.000 
1,:nO.OOo.oOO 
1.435.000,000 
2.551.000.000 
2.775.000.000 
3. r.o 1.000. 000 
5.600.000,000 
5,900,000,000 


Telegraphs. 
Mil... 
Kone 
Kone 
Kobe 
None 
5,000 
99,800 
281,000 
440.000 
767,WO 
933,000 


Coal 
Production. 
Ton.. 
11,600,000 
17,200,000 
25.100.000 
44,HOO,000 
81.400.000 
142.300.000 
213.400.000 
340.000.000 
466.000,000 
610,000,000 


Sail. 
Ton.. 
4.026,000 
6,814.000 
'7,100.000 
9,012.000 
11,470.000 
14.A90,OOO 
12.!IOO.000 
14,400.000 
12,640,000 
11,045,000 


Cables. 
Mil.,.. 
Xone 
Kone 
Kone 
Kone 
25 
1,500 
lfí,OOO 
49,000 
132,000 
168,000 


Pig Iron 
Production 
To". be). 
4GO.0()0 
1,010.000 
1. 58fí,ooo 
2. f\HO. OO() 
4,422,000 
7,11'0.000 
11,910.000 
IH. 140. 000 
25. 1 r.0. OfJO 
37,11.'0,000 


Steam. 
Ton.. 
Kone 
20,000 
107.000 
31i8,000 
851>.000 
1.710.000 
3.040,000 
õ.AHO.OOO 
9.040. ()()() 
U.045,000 


Currying 
Power. 
Toni. 
4,026.000 
5,894.000 
'7,52
,OOO 
10,482.000 
14,902. 1 1{)() 
21,730.000 
25.100, UUO 
37,!lIIII,U1I0 
48.8110,000 
63,200,000 


Area 
Cultivated 
Acree (f(). 
360,000,000 
402, UUO, ouO 
492,000,000 


583,000.000 
74!1.ooo,OOO 
8U7.noo.ouo 
861,000. OW 


Gold Pro- 
duction of 
Decade ending 
with ye.lr (hI. 
DolIRn (h) 
12R,llil.01l0 
7Ii.Oli:I.I)(l0 
!14.419,OOO 
l:Jl.H41,OflU 
:IG3,928,OOO 
1.3:1:J. 91' 1.0(111 
1,2Ii3.0I5.0IlIJ 
1,150.HI4.nnO 
1.0IiO.n52.'"IO 
1,!l50,OOO,()()(} 


(e) Lev.....ur'. eøtimale for 187A. 
(f) Ro)'al Geof(raphi<al S"d
l
 .,.tln'.le. 
(I() \lulhall'. estimatel. enept l!jall. 1890, and 18eS. 
(h) Saetbeer'. ..timatel prIOr \0 1:j1iO. 


To discuss the part which the various reduction in prices of the merchandise 
nations have had in this commerce, the whose value only is stated fully ofrset5 
relations of imports to exports. or the any increase in the closeness with whie-h 
classes of articles exchanged between the the field has been gleaned, and that the 
great sections of the globe, would carry figures represent with a fair deg-ree of 
this study beyond reasonable limits. In 8<.'curacy the relative quantity of mer- 
all of the above statements, the term chandisp moved at the ,'arious periods 
" commerce" has coverpd hoth export9 under disC'u!"sion. 'Yhile the fuet that 
and imports, and has included the ex- the exports of each nation always become 
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the imports of some other nation would late and create commerce, show such a 
suggest that e"port and import ought to marvellous growth a.s that of the century 
balance each other in the grand aggre- just ended? It seems almost impossible, 
gate, it is found that they do not, since yet no more impossible than the growth 
t.he freight, insurance, and brokerage are which has actually occurred during the 
in the most cases added to the export price past century would have appeared had 
in naming the value of the goods where it been predicted at its beginning. Aerial 
they become an import, thus making the navigation may, long before the end of 
stated value of the world's import usu- the present century, aid in the transpor- 
aHy from 5 to 10 per cent. in excess of tat ion of men and mails and the lighter ar- 
the stated value of the exports. ticles of commerce to areas not supplieù 
The United States has performed well with other means of transportation; a sim- 
her part in the century's development of ilar senTice maybe performed between great 
the world's commerce. \Vhile the total distributing centres by huge pneumatic 
commerce of the world has grown from tubes, a mere development of the system 
$1,479.000,000 to $19,915,000,000, that of which now prevails for shorter distances 
the L"nited States has increased from in great cities; 'wh"eless telegraphy will 
:t162,000,000 to over $2,000,000,000, while communicate with all sections of the 
the ratio of increase in exports of do- world; electricity will transfer to con- 
mestic merchandise is even much greater. venient points the power created by count- 
hi deed, the figures of our commerce for less waterfalls now inaccessible for man- 
the first year and decade of the century ufacturing purposes; steamships will de- 
arf' quite misleading for comparatÌ\Te pur- wlop their carrying powers and multiply 
poses, as they include large quantities of communications between contincnts anù 
fOleign goods brought to our ports by great trading centres; a ship canal will 
our vessels and merely declared as entries, connect the waters of the Atlantic and 
"hile in fact they in many cases never Pacific; and vessels circumnMTigating the 
If'ft shipboard and only entered nominally globe in the interests of commerce may 
iuto our commerce because of their being take further advantage of currents of air 
carried by our vessels. This was due to and water which move ever westward as 
the fact that European nations which the earth revolves ever towards the east; 
had very rigorous laws prohibiting the ether ship canals will connect our Great 
carrying by foreign vessels of commerce Lakes with the ocean, and steamships 
between their own ports and colonies were from Europe and the :Uediterranean 
willing to suspend the adion of these countries and the Orient will land their 
laws while the war prevented them from merchandise at the docks of Chicago and 
doing their own carrying-trade. The re- Duluth. and the other great commercial 
suIt of this was that, during the first dec- cities of our inland seas; a great railway 
ade of the century, om. reported exports system will stretch from South America 
of foreign goods amounted to as much as to Bering Straits, thence down the eaRtern 
those of domestic products, and in some coast of Siberia, through China, Siam. 

Tf'ars actually exceeded them, while now Burmah, across India, Persia, Arabia, 
they only amount to about 2 per cent. of past the pyramids of Egypt to the west- 
our total exports. Comparing the com- ern most point of Africa, where only 1.600 
merce in domestic goods during IS!)!) with miles of ocean will intervene to prevent 
that of 1800, it is found that the percent- the complete encircling of the earth with 
age of increase is very much greater than a belt of steel, whose branches will pene- 
that shown hy the world's total commpree. trate to every habitable part of E'very con- 
In general, it may be said of our com- tinent. and place men in an climes and 
merce of 1900, that the imports are about all nations and all continents in constant 
ten times as mudl aR in 1800, amI the ex- communication with each other and facili- 
pürtR twenty tinws as much as the nom i- tate the interchange of commodities be- 
nnl figure of 1800. tween them. 
What of thE' twentieth century? Can itR Commissioners to Foreign Courts. 
commerce, and all thoRe conveniencE's of Roon after the Declaration of Inc1t'Jwn- 
traffic and intercourse which go to stimu- dencc a plan of treaties with foreign gov- 
2Ð;j 
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ernUlPuts was reported by a committee on Louisiana). It is the basis of the juris- 
that subject, and Franklin, Deane, and prudence of all the States in so far as it 
Jefferson were appointed (Sept. 2tJ, 1776) conforms to the circumstances and insti- 
commissioners to the French Court. Un- tutions of the country and has not been 
willing to leave his wife, whose hcalth otherwise modified by statutory provision. 
was declining, Jefferson refused the ap- See CODES. 
pointmeut, and Arthur Lee, then in Lon- Common Schools. See EDUCATION. 
don, was sub!'tituted for him; and after Common Schools, EARLY. In Hì-t!> 
the loss of New York these commissioners provision was made in the Massachu- 
were nrged to press the subject of a treaty sctts code for the establishing of COIll- 
of alliance and commerce. Commission- mon schools in that province. By it 
ers were also appointed to other European every township was required to main- 
courts in 17i7 -Arthur Lee to that of tain a school for reading and writing; 
1\1adrid; his brother William (lately one and every town of 100 householders, a 
of the sheriffs of London) to Vienna and grammar school, with a teacher quali- 
Berlin, and Ralph Izard, of South Caro- fied to "fit youths for the university" 
lina, to Florence. All but the French (Harvard). This school law was reo 
mission were failures. Arthur Lee was enacted in Connecticut in the very same 
not allowed to enter l\Iadrid, and went on terms, and was adopted also by Plymouth 
n fruitless errand to Germany; Izard and New Haven. The preamble to this 
made no attempt to visit Florence, and law declared that, "it being one chief 
William Lee visited Berlin withou
 ac- project of that old d(>luùer, Sathan, to 
complishing anything. There his papers keep men from the knowledge of the 
were stolen from him, through the con- Scriptures, as in former times keeping- 
trivance, it was believed, of the British them in an unknown tongue, so in these 
resident minister. See AMBASSADOR. later times persuading men from the nse 
Committees of Safety, formed before of tongues, so that at the lenst the true 
and during the Revolutionary\Var, to keep sense and meaning of the original might 
watch of and act upon events pertaining be clouded with false glo!'"ing of saint- 
to the public welfare, were really com- seeming deceivers, and that learning may 
mittees of vigilance. They were of incal- not be buried in the grave of our fathers," 
culable service during that period in therefore this law was enacted. See EDU- 
detecting conspiracies against the inter- CATION. 
ests of the people and restraining evil- Common-sense Pamphlet. See PAINE, 
disposed persons. They were sometimes Tnm[As. 
possessed of almost supreme executive Communists. See SOC'IALISM. 
power, delegated to them by the people. Compromise, TIlE CRITTEXUEN. See 
Massachusetts took the lead in the CRITTEXDEN, JOliN JORUAN. 
oppointment of a committee of safety so Compromise, TilE 1\1IssoüIU. Sce 1\1IS- 
('arly as the autumn of 1774, of which sorm ('O\lPHm[[SE. 
John Hancock was chairman. It was Compromise Measures of 1850. See 
given power to call out the militia, pro- CLAY, HENRY. 
vide means for def(>nce-in a word. per- Compromise Tariff of 1833. See 
form many of the duties of a provisional CLAY, HENRY. 
governmE'nt. Other coloniE'!3 appointed Conciliation Measures. In the midst 
committees of safety. One was appointed of the hot debate in Parliauwut, in 1775, 
in the city of New York, composed of the on the Xew England restraining bill, 
l<'1lding citizens. These committees were I.ord Korth astonisllf'd the Kin:;!. the min- 
in constant communication with commit- istry and the nation by him!,!plf bringing 
t(>C's of correspond(>llce. forward a conC'iliatory proposition, not 
Common Law. In the United States unlike that offer(>d hy Chatham .iust be- 
the term" common law" means the com- fore (F('b. I), which rC'quired the colo- 
mon Jaw of England and of statutes nists to aC'knowledg'(> the fmpremacy and 
passed by the English Parliament which fmperintending power of Parliament, but 
wcre in fOl'ce at the time of .\mer- provided that no tax should ever be 
ican inùepcndence (with the ðCf'ption of In"ied except by the comQnt of the 
296 
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CONCILIATION MEASURES-CONDUCT OF THE WAR 


('ûlonial a::5:"cmblies. It also contained a the people, they were ordcred to be printcd 
provision for a congress of the colonies in the ncw:-papers, together with the re- 
to vote, at the time of making this port of the committee, which concluded 
acknowledgment, a free grant to the King with a resolution, unanimously adopted, 
of a certain perpetual revenue, to be denouncing as open and avowed enemies 
placed at the disposal of Parliament. All aU who should attempt a separate treaty, 
the assemblies rejected the proposition. and declaring that no conference should 
A committee of the Continental Congress, be held by any commissioners until the 
to which the proposition had been re- British armies should be first withdrawn, 
ferred, made a report (Juìy 31,1775), in or the independence of the United States 
which the generally unsatisfactory ehar- acknowledged. 
aeter and the unsafe vagueness of the The commissioners appointed under the 
ministerial offer were fully exposed. The act, after fair and unfair efforts to ac- 
Congress accepted the report and publish- complish their ends, were completely dis- 
ed it to the world. cûmfited, and before leaving for England 
\Vhen Parliament reassembled after the issued an angry and threatening manifesto 
Christmas holidays (January, 1778), the (Oct. 3), addressed not to Congress only, 
opposition exposed the losses, expenses, but to the State legislatures and the peo- 
and hopelessness of the war with the col- pIe, charging upon Congress the responsi- 
onists; and, to the surprise and disgust bility of continuing the war; offering to 
of some of his most ardent supporters, the assemblies separately the terms already 
Lord North presented a second plan for proposed to Congress; reminding the sol- 
rpconciliation (Feb. 17), and declare.! diers that Great Britain had already con- 
he had always been in favor of peace, and ceded aU points originally in dispute; sug- 
opposed to taxing the Americans. He in- gesting to the clergy that the French were 
troduced two bills: one renouncing, on papists; appealing to aU lovers of peace 
the part of the British Parliament, any not to suffer a few ambitious men to sub- 
intention to levy taxes in America-con- ject the country to the miseries of unneces- 
ceding, in substance, the whole original sary warfare; allowing forty daJTs for sub- 
ground of dispute; the other authorizing mission, and threatening, if this offer 
the appointment of five commissioners, should be rejected, the desolation of the 
the commanders of the naval and military country as a future leading object of the 
forces to be two, with ample powers to war. This manifesto Congress had print- 
treat for the re-estabIishment of royal ed, with a counter-manifesto by that body, 
authority. Meanwhile David Hartley, an and other comments calculated to neutral- 
opponent of the war, was sent to Paris ize the proclamation of the commissioners. 
to open negotiations with the American Conciliation with the Colonies. See 
commissioners there. The war had already BFRKE, EDMUND. 
(1775-78) cost Great Britain more than Concord. See LEXINGTON AND CO:'iCORD. 
20,000 men, $100,000,000 of public ex- Conduct of the War, CmnnTTEE o:v 
penditure, and 550 British vessels, chiefly THE. On Dec. 9, 1861, the Senate, by a 
in the merchant service, captured by vote of 33 yeas to 3 nays, adopted a reso- 
American cruisers, worth about $12,000,- lution providing for the appointing of a 
000, besides a loss of trade with America, joint committee of three from the Senate 
suspension of American debts, and the con- and four from the House to inquire into 
fiscation of the property of American the conduct of the war, the committf'e to 
loyalists. Added to aU was the danger have power to send for persons and papers, 
of a war with France. Copies of these con- and to sit through that session of Con- 
ciliatory bills arrived in America in the gress. The House concurred in the reso- 
middle of April (1778), and the Congress lution on the following day, and on the 
took immf'diate action upon them, for the lith and l!Jth the committee was appoint- 
partisans of the crown were very active in pd. con..isting of Rpnators Benjamin F. 
circulating them among the people. A "'ade, of Ohio; Zachariah Chandler, of 
committee of that body criticised these ::\Iichigan, and Andrcw Johnson, of Ten- 
bills very kecnly, showing their deceptive- nessee; and Repl"esentatives Daniel W. 
ness. Fearing the effect of the bills upon Gooch, of :Massachusetts; John Covode, of 
2!J7 
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PennsJ'lvania; George 'V. Julian, of In- from officers in the field that their free- 
diana, and :\loses F. Odell, of Xew York. dom of action was seriously interfered 
Un Dee. 20 the committee held its first with by this committee; and in other 
session and chose 
enator \Vade as chair- quarters it was as",erted that many of 
mall. This committee became an impor- the early campaigns of the war were 
taut factor in the earl.}' movements of the planned by .. civilians in Washington" 
Xational army and navJ". During its without the advice of e
periellced military 
l.'"\.istcnce there \\ere frequent complaints men. 


CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA 


ner, C. M. Conrad, Eo Sparrow, IIen-.y Mar- 
shall, A. de (,Iuet. 
Florida: Jackson 
lorton, J. Patton \nder- 
son, Jas. B. Owens. 


This convention, 
with Howell Cohh 
as perman('nt 
president, adopted, 
on Feb. Ð, IStil, a 
provisional consti- 
tution for the Con- 
federate f;tates of 
Am('rica. Ou the 
same dar, Jeffe'r- 
son Davis of )Iis- 

i,..si ppi was ('I ('('t- 
('d President, Alex- 
ander H. 
tephen:,; 
of Georgia Yiee- 
President, hy a 
unanimous vot(' of 
the delegates. 4
 
in number. Davis 
was inaugurated 
Feh. 18. 18tiI. oath 
of office heing ad- 
ministered hy 
Howell Cohh. TIJ(' 
I. delegates from th(' 
other f;tates of the 
Confederacy took 
seats in the pro- 
visional Congress 
as follows: 
Tcxas, I st session. 
laI'ch 2, 18G1: Louis T, 
WIgfall. John II. Reagan, John Hemphill, 
T. II. Waul, William H. Ochiltree, W. S. 
Oldham. John GI'egg. 
.t,.1.'allll(l,'I. 
d session. :\Iay. Ix"1: Hobel't W. 
.Johnson, Alhpl't Hust. Augustus II. (
IH- 
land, Wm. "'. Watkins, lIugh 1<'. ThoIllMS- 
son. 
1ïrf/I'I.la, 
d se,..sion. 
rflY, HWI: Jus. A. 

t'ddon, Wm. RailaI'd 1'1'('ston. HnLt. )1. T. 
Hunter, John Tyler, Sr.. Wm. II. 
11"i"ul'- 
land. Roger A. Pryor, Thos. S. Boc'o('k, Wm. 
c. Rives, J. "'. Rl'ockenhol"Ough, HohN" 
Jobnson. James )Iason, "'alter I'reston, 


Confederate States of America. An 
organi7ation of Southern States in an 
attempt to secede from the Cnion and es- 
t;lhli
h an independent government. The 
following table gin's the dates of legis- 
lati\(' action for secession in the several 
States: 


State. 


Vole. 


Act of Sececlsioll. 


Smith Carolina. .... . . 

lississippi . . . . . . . .. . 
Florida .........,... 
A labuma . . . . . . . ... . 
Georgia. . . . . . _. . . . .. 
Louisiana ........... 
Texlls..... .... ..... ,. 
'-irginia............ . 
_-\rkansas........... . 

orth Carolm'l ...... 
Tennessee ... ....... 


Dec. 20, lR60 
Jan. 9, 1861 
.. 10. " 
" 11, " 
.. H), U 
U 26 .. 
Feb l' " 
Apr: 17: " 

Iay 6, " 
" 21, " 
June 8. " 


I7nanimous. 
84 yeas, 15 nays. 
62" 7" 
61 .. 39 
208 " 89 " 
113 .. 17 
166 7 
88 .. 55 
69 1 
l'nanimouB. 


Lt'
i
latures of 
Iissouri, Kentuckr, 

Iar.vland, and Delaware refused to pass 
1111 ordinance of secession, and declared 
themselves neutral. 
The convention of South Carolina, after 
passing the ordinance of 
ecessioll (for 
tc'\.1, see SorTIIERx CO
FEDERACY), i
sued 
a ('all, Dec. 27, 18GO, for a convention at 

Iontgomery, _-\Ia., of such slave-holding 

tates a!o, should s('cede, Feb. 4, IH61. At 
that date the following delegates met: 


SOllth ('m'olilla: R. 13. Rhett. Jas. Chestnut, 
JI'., W. 1'. 
\1i1es. T. J. Withers. R. W. 
Bamwell. C. G. MpmmÎnger, L. :\1. Keitt, 
W. W. Boyce. 
O,'o,.(/ia: HobPrt Toombs, IIowell Cobb, Benj. 
II. Hill. Alex. II. 
tephpns, Frank 
. Bar- 
tuw, 'Ial'tin J. C'rawfOl'd, E. A. Xisbet. 
Augustus H. \\"I'ight, Thos. R. H. ("ohb. 
Augustus Kenan. 
Alabama: Rlcbal'd W. Walker, Robprt n. 

lDlth. Colin J. 
kRap. John nllI Shol'tPr, 
S. L. Hale, Pnvld 1'. LewIs. Thomas )1. 
Fearn, .T. L. 
1. ('un'y, W. P. Chilton. J. 
J. H ûoper (secretfll"Y to com'pu t Ion) . 
Mlssisllf/J1Jf: Will'Y 1'. Ihll'ris. Walker Brooke, 
A. )1. ('lay ton. W_ S_ HUI'I'y. J. '1'. HanI- 
son. J. A. 1'. Camphell. W. S. Wilson. 
Louisialla: John I'el'klns, Jr., Duncan F. Ken- 
2ÛS 
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Charles W. Russell, Robert E. 
cott, WaI- 
ter R. ::5taples. 
Tennessee, 2d session, May, 1861: John F. 
House, Geo. W. Jones, John D. C. AtkIns, 
W. H. De Witt, Robert L. Caruthers, David 
)1. Currin, James H. Thomas. 
Xorth Cm'olina, 3d session, July, 1861: Geo. 
Davis, Wm. W. Avery, Wm. N. H. Smith, 
Thos. Ruffin, Thos. D. McDowell, Abram 
w. Venable. John 
I. Morehead, Robt. C. 
l'uryear, Burton Cmige, Andrew T. David- 
son. 
HUlttlcky, 4th session, December, 1861: 
Henry C. Burnett, - Thomas, Willis B. 
l\Iachen, Thomas B. Munroe. 
Missouri, 4th session, December, 1861: "'m. 
II. Cook, Thos. A. Harl"is, Casper W. Bell, 
A. H. Conrow, Geo. C. Vest, Thos. W. 
Freeman, Samuel Hyer. 
The permanent constitution of the Con- 
federate States (for text, see SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERACY) was submitted to the pro- 
visional Congress March 11, and unani- 
mously adopted, and was ratified by the 
following States: Alabama, l\Iarch 13, 
1861; Georgia, March 16; Louisiana, 
March 21; Texas, March 23; South Caro- 
lina, April 3; Virginia, April 25; North 
Carolina, :May 21. 
The Confederate (provisional) Congress 
held four sessions: ( 1) }'eb. 4, 18Gl, to 
l\Iarch 16, 1861; (2) April 29, 1861, to 
May 22, 1861; (3) July 20, 1861, to Aug. 
22, 1861; (4) Nov. 18, 1861, to Feb. 17, 
1862. 
The government was removed from 
Montgomery, Ala., to Richmond, Va., May 
24, 1861, where the 3d session of its Con- 
gress opened, July 20, 1861, and remained 
until February, 1862. 
The Great Seal of the Confederacy was 
provided for by the joint resolution ap- 
proved April 30, 1863. It was made in 


CO:S
'EDHL\TK 
TA1.t:
 SEAL. 


England at a cost of $600, and was com- 
pleted July, 1864, but did not reach Hich- 
mond until April, 1865, when the city was 
being evacuated. It is now in the office 
of the secretary of state of South Caro- 
lina. 


PER
IA
E
T GOYER
)1E
T. 
"as organized at Richmond. Va., Feb. 
22, 1862. Jefferson Dayis, Presiùent; 
Alexanùer H. Stephms, Yice-President. 
(For cabinet, see below.) 


FIRST CO
GRESS. 
Session (1) Feb. 18, 186
, to April 22, 
1862; (2) Aug. 12, 1862, to Oct. 13, 18û2; 
(3) Jan. 12, 186:3, to :May 8, 1863; (4) 
Dec. 7, 1863, to Feb. 18, 1864. 


SEXATE. 
Alexander II. Stephens. Yice-Pl.esident. 
R. :\1. '.r. Hunter, l'l"esident pro tem. 
Alabama: Clement C. Clay, William L. 
Yancey. 
Arkansas: Robt. "'. Johnson, ('has. B. 
Mitchell. 
Florida: Jas. 1\1. Baker, Augustus E. :\Iax- 
well. 
Georgia: Benj. II. Hill, John W. Lewis. 
Kentucky: Henry C. Burnett, Wm. E. 
Simms. 
Louisiana: Thus. J. Rf'mmes, Edward Spar- 
row. 
Mississippi: Albel.t G. Brown, Jas. Phelan. 
:\Ilssouri: John B. Clark, R. L. Y. Peyton. 
North Carollna: Wm. T. Dortch. . Geo. 
DavIs. 
South Carollna: Robt. W. Barnwell, Jas. 
I,. 01'1'. 
'.rennessee: Gustavus A. IIenry, Landon 
C IT aynes. 
Virginia: Hobt. l\1. T. IIlmtpr, Wm. Ballard 
Preston. 
Texas: Louis T. Wigfall, Williamson S. 
Oldham. 


HOt:SE. 


Thos. S. Rocock, Speakf'r. 
Members: Alabama !). Arkan<;as 4. Florida 

. Geor
ia 10, Kentucky 1
, Louisiana G, 
1\lissl!'sippi 7. :\IissoUl'i G. 
orth ('al'olina 
10, South Cal"Olina 6, Tpnnessee 11, Texas 
7, Vil'ginia 16-totaI, 10ft. 


SECOXf) COX GRESS. 
Session (l) May 2, 18fi-t. to ,Tun(' 15, 
1864; (2) 1\ov. 7, 1864. to 
Iarch IS, 1865. 


SEX ATE. 
Alexander H. Stephens. Vice-President. 
R. 1\1. T. Hunter, Pl'esldent p'.O t('",. 
Alabama: Robt. Jennson, Jr., Ri('hard "'. 
Walker. 
29D 
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SE
A'l'E-f"O/l tinucd 
Arkansas: Hobt. W. Juhnson, Augustus n. 
Garland. 
FlorIda: Jas. Y. llake,., Augustus E. Max- 
well. 
Georgia llenj. H. Hill, Herschel V. John- 
son. 
Kentucky: Henry C. Burnett, Wm. E. 
Simms. 
Louisiana: Edwa,'d Sparrow, Thos. J. 

!'mmes. 

lIssissippl: J. W. C. Watson, Albert G. 
Brown. 
Missuuri: Waldo r. Johnson, L. 1\1. LouIs. 
Xorth Cal'olina: Wm. T. Dortch, ''1m. A. 
Graham. 
South Cal'Olina: Robt. W. namwell, Jas, 
1.. Or,.. 
Tennessee: Gustavus A. Henry, Landon C. 
II:n-nes. 
'fexas: Louis T. Wigfall, Williamson S. 
Oldham. 
'Ï,.ginla: Robert M. T. Hunter, Allen T. 
Caperton. 


IIOCSE. 
Thos. S. Bocock, Speaker. 

Iembers: Alabama 0, Al'kamms 3. Florida 
2. Geo,'gIa 10, Kentucky 1
. Louisiana 5. 

lIsf;issippI 7, Missouri 7. Xorth ('al.olina 
10, South Carolina G, Tennessee 11, 'Texas 
6, Virginia 10--total, 104. 


DEl"AnT
'E
T OF JI'STICE. 


Judah P. llenjamin, of Luuisiana, l,\'b. :!;), 
18m. to Sf pt. 17, HW1. 
Thomas Bl'agg, of Xurth Ca,'olina, Xov. :!1, 
18m. to Mal'ch 18, 18G:!. 
T. 
. Watts. of Alabama, 
Iarch 18, l
G:!, 
to .Ian. 1. 181i4. 
George Havis. of Xorth Carolina, Jan. 2, 
18G4, to end of the war. 


SE('UETARIES OF THE TREASCRY. 
ChrIstopher G. 
Iemminger, of South Caro- 
lina, Feb. :!1, l
Gl. to July 18. HW4. 
G
o"ge A. TI'enholm, of South ('arolina, 
July 1
, 18G4, to end of the war. 


S};CRETARIES OF WAR. 
Le Roy Pope Walker, of Alabama, Feb. 21, 
IStil. to Hept. Ii, 18m. 
.Judah 1'. Benjamin. of Louisiana, S<,pt. 17, 
UHi1, tu 
Iarch 17, 18ti
. 
(;eorge W. Handolph, of Virginia, 
Iarch 
18. I"";:!, to I\'ov. 17, 18G:!. 
(;enel'al (;m:ta\'us A. Smith, of Kentucky, 
A(,ting Secretary of War, Yarch 18, 18ti
, to 
I\'ov. 17, l
G:!. 
James A. Seddon, of 'ÏI'ginla, I\'ov. :!1. 
Hili:!, to Feb. 6, 18ß;). 
John C. Hr!'ckim'id
e, of Kentucky, Feb. G, 
18G;), to end of the war. 


SE('RETARY OF THE NAVY 
Kentucky and 
Iissouri wcre repre- Stephen R. Mallory, of FlorIda, 
Iarch I, 
sented, though as States they never se- 18G1, to end of the war. 


...- 


, 
, \-' 


t.. 


COSFKDI!:RATIi: TRBASt:RY NOTE, 


ceded. This government lasted four years, 
one month, and fourteen da)'s. 


CABI:.'\ET OFFICEHS. 


S}:CRETARIES OF STo\TE. 


POST
I ASTERS-GEXERAL. 
II!'nry '1'. Filet, of 
lisslsslppI, Feb. 2;;, 
ISm. to 
ral'('h f>>. 18tH. 
John II. Hpag-an, of Tf'xas, 
Ial'('h 6, IS"l, 
to end of the wal'. 


Robert Toombs, of Georgia, Feb. 
to July ::!:i, I
G1. 
n. 
I. T. Hunter, of Virginia, July 2:i. ISm, 
to 
I:lI"('h 1 S, 18G2. 
Judah 1'. Benjamin, ot Louisiana, 
1
, 1862, to end of the war. 


21, 1RGl, B(>fore the first year (>n<l(>d. in l)(>cemh(>r, 
18m. g-old was worth I
O in f'onf(>llpratc 
notps: in December, IRß:!. :u)O; in Decem- 

Iar('h her. IRß3, l,!}OO; in Decembcr, IRü4, 5,000; 
in 
raT('h, IRß;), G,OOO. 
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COXFEDERATE ARMY. 
There are no accurate records of the 
total number of men in the Confederate 
armies. The records existing are very in- 
complete. For instance, .Alabama, with a 
population of gü4:,2B6, shows a total of 
1,-lüü deaths in the Confederate army; 
while North Carolina, with a population 
of D!J2,6ü7, shows 40,275 deaths. The fig- 
ures as given by Gen. James B. Fry, 
u. S. A., of deaths in battIe, by wounds 
and by disease, from such muster-rolls as 
are accessible, are as follows: 


State. 


Population 
in 18GO. 


Death.. 


Alabama.... .... .... ..... ... ...... 1,466 
Arkansas. .. . . .... ..... . . . . .... .. . 6,862 
Florida. . .. . .... .. . .... .' . .... .... 2,341; 
Georgia........ .... ............... 10,974 
Louisiana. ... ..... .. ............. 6,545 
Mississippi............. .. .. .... 15,265 
l'orth Carolina......... ...... 40,275 
80uth Carolina.................... 17,682 
Tennessee. . . . . .... .. .... . . .. . ... . 6,41-1 
Texas. ... . . .. ...... .. . .... . ... . ... 3,8-1g 
Virginia. ....... .. . .... .. .. .... ... 14,7g4 
Regular C. S. Army..... .. .. .. . . . . 2,515 
Border States..................... 4,834 
Total. . . . . . . . . . . . . ... . . . . . . . .. 133,297 


964,296 
435,427 
140,439 
1 057 329 
'709;290 
7
1,396 
992,667 
703,812 
1,10g,847 
602,-132 
1,596,079 


From a statistical account of organiza- 
tions in the 
ervice of the Confederate 
:::;tate8, published in La Bree's The Con- 
federate Soldier in the Civil War, the fol- 
lowing figures are taken: 
Infantry, 5
D regiments and 8::; battalions. 
Cavalry, l:!í regiments and 47 battalions. 
Hangers, 8 regiments and 1 battalion. 
Heavy artillel'y, 5 regiments and 6 battalions. 
LIgbt artlIIery, 261 batteries. 
These figures exclude all regiments 
which served a short time only, all dis- 
banded or consolidated regiments, State 
militia, senior and junior reserves, home 
guards, local-defpnce regimenb, separate 
companies, and misceUaneous organiza- 
tions. The average enrolment is un- 
known. Twenty-two of the North Caro- 
lina regiments, incomplete as they are, 

how an a '"erage of over 1.500 men in 
mch, some of them even UWO. The Con- 
fecleracy organized very few regiments 
after 1862; all conscripts and recruits 
were assigned to the old regiments so as 
to keep them up to an effective strength. 


GE
ERALS. 
Samuel Cooper, of Virginia. . . . )Iay 16, 1861 
Albert Sidney Johnston, of Texas 
l\Iay 30, 1861 
P. G. T. Beauregard, of Louisiana 
July 21, 1861 
Joseph E. Johnston, of Virginia 
Aug. 
Bl"axton Bragg, of Louisiana. . ApdI 
Eo KIrby Smitb, of Florida. . . . Feb. 
John B. Hood, of Texas...... July 


LIE UTEX A
T-GEXERALS. 
James Longstreet, of Alabama. . Oct. 9, 186:! 
Leonidas Polk, of Louisiana. . . . Oct. 10, 186
 
Tbomas J. Jackson, of Virginia 
Oct. 10, 18G2 
William T. Hardee, of Georgia. Oct. 10, 1862 
T. II. Holmes, of :\ortb Carolina 
Oct. 10, 1862 
John C. Pemberton, of Virginia 
Oct. 10, 1862 
Hichard S. EWf'II, of VIrginia. . )Iay 23, lXfj3 
Ambrose P. HilI, of Virginia. . .l\Iay 24, 1863 
Daniel H. Hill, of Nortb Carolina 
July 11, 18fì3 
Richard Taylor, of Louisiana. . Apl'iI 8, 1864 
Jubal Â. Early, of Virginia.. .l\Iay 31, ISIi4 
Richard II. Andcl.son, of 
outb Cal'olina 
l\Iay 31, 181;4 
Stephen D. Lee, of Suutb Carulina 
June :!3, lxf;4 
Alexander 1'. Stewart, of Tennessee 
June 23, 18G4 
Simon n. Buckner, of Kentucky 
Sept. 20, 1864 
Wade Hampton, of Soutb Carolina 
Feb. 14, 18G;; 
Katban n. Forrest, of Tennessee 
Feb. 28, 18ft;) 
Josepb WbeeIer, of Alabama.. Feb. 28, 186;:) 
J obn B Gordon, of Georgia... Feb. 28, 1865 



UJOR-GE
ERALS. 
David 14
. Twiggs................. .l\lay 
" 
Earl Van Dorn.............. Sept. ï9: 
Gustavus W. Smitb.......... Sept. ID, 
Benjamin Hager.............. .Oct. 7, 
John B. Magnlder............ .Oct. 7, 
Mansfield Lovell.............. . Oct. 7, 
George B. Crittenden.......... Nov. 9, 
"'. "'. Loring................ Feb. 15, 
Sterling f'l"ice.............. .'March 6. 
Bf'nj. F_ Cbeetbam. . . . . . . . . .l\Iarrb 10. 
.Jobn P. )lcCown........... :\Ial'cb 10, 
.Tones 
1. Withers...:......... Apl.Il 6. 
Thomas C. Hindman......... AprIl 14, 
John C. nreckinridge. .. ... .. .April 14, 
Samuel Jones................l\Iay 10, 
Lafayette McLaws............ 
Iay 23, 
J. Eo B. Stuart...... .... _ _ . July 2;;, 
S. G. French................ Aug. 
1, 
Carter L. Stevenson.......... Oct. 10, 
Geor
e E. PIckett............ Oct. 10, 
Davirt H. Jones............. . Oct. 11, 
GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE (,O:\lFF.D- John H. Forney............. .Oct. 27, 
ERATE AIUIY, WITH DATI-'S OF AI'- Dabney II. 
[aury............ .Nov. 4, 
rOIXT)IEXT. 1\1. L. Smith................. .Nov. 4. 
.John G. \Yalker..............Nov. 8. 
('n
I"\fANDER-IN-CHIEF. Arnold Elzf'Y. . . . _ . . . . . . . . . . . . . Dec. 4. 
Robert E. Lee, of Virginia.... .Jan. 31, 1865 FI'anklin Gardner............ . Dec. 13, 
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13, 1861 
12, 186:! 
19, 18G4 
18, 1864 


1861 
18(;] 
181)1 
lfHiI 
181il 
]b61 
1861 
186:! 
HH):! 
1RH:! 
18H:! 
UW:! 
18":! 
1
1;:! 
1M;:! 
18f}:! 
18ft:! 
]8B:! 
18H:! 
186:! 
1862 
1862 
18r.2 
1862 
18r.2 
1
62 
1862 
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IAJOR-GENERALs.-Cont inucd. 
Patrick It. Cleburne........ _ . Dec. 13, 18G
 
Isaac R. Trimble........... .Jan. 17, 1863 
Daniel S. Donelson........... .Jan. 17, 1863 
\\'. H. C. Whiting........... . Feb. 28, 18G3 
l:dmond Jobnson............ . Feb. 28, 18U:J 
It. K Rodes.................!\Iay 23,1863 
W. H. T. Walker............ . !\lay 23, 18U
 
IIenry Hetb. _ _ .. ............ 
Iay 24, 1863 
.John S. Bowen............. .May 2;), 1
63 
Hobert Hansom, .Jr....,....., 
Iay 26, 18fi3 
W. D. Pendel'............... . !\lay 27, 18U3 
Cadmus 
I. Wilcox........... .Aug. 3, 18G3 
Fitz-IIugh Lee............... .Aug. 3, 18G3 
J. };'. Gilmer................Aug. 20,1863 
WIllIam Smltb............... Aug. 30, 1863 
Howell Cobb................. Sept. 9, 1863 
John A_ Wbarton............Nov. 10, 18G3 
Will T. 
lartin..............Nov. 10,1863 
CbarIes W. };'Ield............. Feb. 12, lRR4 
.J. Patton Anderson.......... Feb. 17, 1864 
WIlliam B. Bate............. . Feb. 23, 1864 
C. T. de Polignac... ... ..... . .April 8, 1
64 

amuel B. 
laxey...........Aprll 18, 1864 
Robert F. Hoke............. April 211, 18tH 
W. H. F. Lee...............Aprll 23, 1864 
James F. Fagan............. April 24, 1864 
James B. Gordon....... . . . . . . 
Iny 14, 1864 
J. R. Ker!"haw. __ . . _ . __ _. .l\Iay 18, 1864 
Husbrod E. Johnson.......... 
Iay 21, 18G-t 
Stepben D. Ramseur.... . June 1, 18G4 
Ed. C. Waltball............. .June 6, 18fi-t 
X. D. Clayton............... ..July 7, 1864 
William Mabone. .. .. . . . . . . . . . July 30, 18tH 
.Jobn C. Brown...............Aug. 4. 1H64 
L. L. Lomax................ .Aug. 10, 1864 
IIenry W. Allen............ . Sept. lü, ]8M 
James L. Kemper.......... _ Sept. 19, lRG4 

1. C. Butler................ Sept. 19, 18G4 
G. W. C. Lee...... .........Oct. 20,1864 
Tbomas L. Rosser............. :\ov. 1, 1864 
A. R. Wrlgbt......... ..... Nov. 26, 18G4 
Jobn Pegram............... .l\ov. 26, 1864 
P. 1\1. n. young..............Dec. 30,1864 
WIlliam Preston...............Jan. 1, 1865 
Wm. B. Talllaferro........... .Jan. 1, 18ß;) 
Bryan Grimes............... . Feb. 15, 1865 
John S. !\Ial.maduke........l\Iarcb 17. 18G5 
\Y. W. Allen. ............l\Iarcb 17, 18R5 
pr. J. ChurcbIll............ .!\Iarcb 17, 18G5 
w. Y. C. Humes.......... .!\Iarcb 17, 1865 
Harry T. Hays............. . April Ü, 18fi:J 
Eo 1\1. Law.................. April 9, 18fi:J 

1. W. Gary.................AprlI Ü, 1865 

latt. W. Ransom............ April 9, 1865 
BRIGADIER-GENERALS, 362. 


COXli'F.DERATI
 BATTLE-FLAG. 
The Confederate battle-flag- was desip-ned 
by General Beauregard, accepted by Gen. 
,Joseph E. Johnston after the battle of 
null Run, and afterwards adopted by the 
Confederate Congress. 


feeling. Several models had been offered. 
One, from some women of Charleston, was 
composed of a blue cross on a red field, 
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FIRST CO:-lFEDERATE FLAG. 


with BC\en stars-similar to the South 
Carolina flag; the other was from a gentle- 
IlIan of the sallIe city. It was a cross, 
with fifteen stars. The committee to 


(.'OYFEDERATE XATIOSAL FLAG-SO 2 
(Adopted May 1, Itì63.) 


whom the matter had been referred recom- 
mendpd a red, ,,'hite, and blue flag, but 
with three stripes only. This was adopt('d., 
and waEl first displayed over the State- 
house at l\1ontgomery, March 4, 1861. 


CO:llFKDERATE NATIONAL FLAG-NO.3. 
(Adopted March 4, 1865.) 


CO
FEDERATE 1"LAG. As the btars and. bars had a certam 
The Congre
,", at l\Iontgomery discus!oIed resemblance to th(> stars and stripes. it 
the suhjec.t of a national flag with much led. to mistakes by both armies. The Con- 
30
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ands in July, 18ûl, making man
v prizes of 
American vessels, soon becoming the terror 
of the American merchant marine. The 
Sumter successfully eluded the United 
States war vessels, crossed the Atlantic, 
and took refuge in the harbor of Gibraltar, 
where the Tuscarora, of the "Cnited States, 
found her, and blockaded her by waiting 
outside. Unable to escape, Captain 
Semmes sold the Sumter in 18G2 and 
went to England. In her short career 
the Sumter had captured (and mostly 
destroyed) over twenty merchant vessels. 
The cruiser Xasht:ille (Lieutenant Pe- 
gram) sailed from Charleston Oct. 21,1861, 
touched at Bermuda, and reached South- 
ampton, England, :Kov. 21, 1862. Early 
in February, 1862, the Tuscarora sailed 
from Southampton and lay in open waters 
awaiting the coming out of the Nashville. 
The British authorities decided that the 
Tuscarora was within British waters, and 
sent a man-of-war to detain her for twen- 
ty-four hours after the departure of the 
Nashville, which succeeded in running the 
blockade at Beaufort. One J"ear later 
(Feb. 28, 1862) she was destroyed by the 
Montauk (Captain \Vorden) in the Ogee- 
chee River. The Jeff Davis had a short 
career. She escaped from Charleston 
about the same time as the S'llmter, 
captured several Federal mel"chant vessels, 
and was shipwrecked in August, 18GI, off 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
In addition to the abon, about twenty 
smaller ships were fitted out in Southern 
ports (lV inslow, York, Chickamauga, Ret- 
ribution, Calhoun, Sallie, etc.) Although 
they succeeded in destroying a number 
leaving 350 in the United States service. of merchant vessels, the sum of their 
Among those who resigned were Captains combined exploits was of minor impor- 
Tatnall, Rousseau, Ingraham, Hollins, and tanc(. 
Randolph, and Commanders Semmes, Hart- A much more serious matter was the 
sene, Farrand, and Brent. A large number building of Confederate cruisers in Eng- 
of gunboats and cruisers were ordered to land with the connivance of the British 
be built, and, where possible, river boats government. 1\11'. Laird, a ship-builder at 
and merchant vessels were reconstructed. Liverpool and a member of the British 
The first vessel to break the blockade Parliament, contracted to build armed 
was the Savannah, fitted out in Charles- cruisers for the Confederacy. The first 
ton. She escaped June 2, captured a of these that went to sea was the Oreto. 
sugar-ship on the morning of June 3, and 1\11'. Adams, the American minister, called 
on the afternoon of the same day was the attention of the British government 
captured by the United States brig Perry to the matter (Feb. 18, 1862), but noth- 
and taken to New York. The cruiser S'llm- ing was done. She went to a British port 
ter, constructed at Kew Orleans, ran the of the Bahamas, and ran the blockade at 
blockade, and reached the West India Isl- 
Iobile, under British colors, with a valu- 
303 


federa tf' Congress adopted a new flag :\Ia,r 
1, 18ü3. The second flag, "hen limp, 
frequently resembled a flag of truce. To 
avoid further misunderstanding a strip of 
red was added, March, 4, 186;}. 


CONFEDERATE NAVY. 
Early in January, 1861, Governor 
Pickens, of South Carolina, seized the 
United States cutter If'illiam Aiken, 
then in Charleston Harbor, together with 
several tenders. As the various States 
seceded other Lnited States vessels were 
ßei7.ed by the State authorities in whose 
waters they were at the time. These 
were the Fulton (three guns), JI cClel- 
lan (five guns), and seven one - gun 
shi ps. They were turned over to the 
Confederate States when President Davis 
had been empowered to provide and main- 
tain a navy (March 11, 18(1). Near- 
ly one-half of the officers in the United 
States navy were of Southern birth, and 
of these 321 had resigned by June I, 1861, 
to take office under the Confederacy, 
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CONFEDERATE BATTLE-FLAG. 
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his vessel, and bore her to Hampton 
Roads, Va., where she was sunk. The 
most famous of lhe Anglo-Confederate 
vessels was the Alabama, built by Laird 
and commanded by Raphael Semmes, who 
had been captain of the Suntier. Her 
career is elsewhere related (see ALA- 
ßAMA). The career of the Shenandoah, 
another Anglo-Confederate privateer, was 
largely in the Indian, Southern, and Pa- 
cific oceans, plundering and destroying 
.\merican vessels. On the borders of the 
.\rctic Ocean, ncar Bering Strait, she at- 
tended a convention of American whaling- 
ships (June 28, 18(5) without being sus- 
pected, as she bore the United States flag. 
Suddenly she revealed her character, and CO
FEDERATE PRISO
H. 
before evening ",he had made prizes of ten At the beginning of the Civil War 
whalers, of which eight were burned in a informal exchanges of prisoners under 
group before midnight. It was the last flag!'! of truce were customary until 
act in the drama of the Civil War. Her the establishment of a formal cartel 
commander, informed of the close of the on the basis of f'qual exchange. Dur- 
war, sailed for England and gave up the ing this period over 12!).OOO prisoners 
vpssC'l to a British war-ship as a prize. were exchanged. President DaviR. in his 
Thp Nhcnandoah was a Clyd('-lmiIt st"am- messag(', ,Tan. 14, 18G3, dcclared his in- 
:W4 


able cargo. lIeI' namc was changed to 
Florida, and she was placed in charge of 
a Ide officer of the Unitcd States navy 
(,John :Kewland l\Iaffit), and again went 
to sea in December. The Plorida hovered 
most of the time olf the American coast, 
closely watched, everywhere leaving a 
track of desolation behind her. She ran 
down to the coast of South America, and, 
alarmed at the presence of a National 
vessel of war, ran in among the Brazilian 
flcet in the harbor of Bahia. Captain 
Collins, of the lVachusett, ran in (Oct. 7, 
IS(4), boarded the Florida, lashed her to 
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er, long and rakish, of ï!JO tons' burden. 
Against the sending out of all these ves- 
sels 1\11'. Adams protested in ,-ain. 
The Georgia, built at Glasgow, b('gan 
her career in HìG3. After a short raid on 
United States commerce, she was sold 
to a Li\'erpool mcrchant, who ordered her 
to Li"ibon. On tll(' way she was captured 
hy the Xiagara (Captain Cravcn), who 
landed her crew at Dover, England. The 
Tallahasscc, afterwards called the Olushec, 
was built at London, and at first used as 
a blockade-runner. She was bought by 
the Confederate government, fitted out as 
a cruiser, and sailed from Wilming- 
ton, Aug. û, 18ü-!. She capture<J and 
destroyed a large number of pilot- 
boats, fishing-schooners, and small 
tru<Jers. She was eventuaJJy fì('ized 
by the British government, and 
turned over to the United States 
in 1866. 
The Stoncwall, originaJJy built for 
Ul(> Danish government, was pur- 
chaspd. by the Confederate States. 
- 1-1('1' carepr was short and inglorious. 
_= Hhe was blockaded in Havana by 

- Admiral Godon, was surrendered to 
Spain, and turned over to the enited 
States in 
Ia
', 1865. 
The last r('port of the Navy De- 
partment of the Confederate States gave 
a list of officers, the most important of 
which were: 


AD
IRAL. 
FranklIn Buchanan. 


CAPTAI
S. 
Hamuel Darran, Raphael Spmmes, 'W. w. 
Hunter, E. Farland, J. K. :\lItchell, J. R. 
Tucker, T. J. Page, R. F. Pinckney, J. W. 
Cooke. 


COMMANDERS. 
T. R. Rootes, T. T. Hunter, I. N. Drowne, 
R. B. Pegram. W. L. l\IaUl"Y, J. N. :\Ioffitt, .J. 
N. Darney, W. A. Webb. G. T. Rlndalr, (;. 
W. Harrison, J. D. Johnston, John Kell, W. 
T. Glassell, II. DavIdson. 
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tention to deliver to the authorities of the 
several 8ta tes all commissioned officers of 
the United States thereafter captured in 
any of the States embraced in President 
Lincoln's emancipation proclamation, 
to be punished as criminals engaged 
in e
citing servile insurrection. This 
determination was supported by the 
Confederate Congress. A joint reso- 
lution was pa!"sed May 1, 1863, that 
the white ofiicprs of negro regiments 
who should he captured were to be 
&< put to death or otherwise punished," 
etc. But the cartel remained in force 
until July, 18G3, when the Confed- 
erate government refused to recognize 
captUl"('(l negro soldiers in the tTnited 
States scr\"ice or ofliccrs of negro 
J"cgimenb as prisonf'rs of war. 1\0 
offieer was shot. however, under these 
provisions. 
President Lincoln issued a retaliatory 
proclamation July 30, that for eYery 
Cnitpd Rtates soldier, white or ne
ro, 
executed or enslaved, a Confederate prison- 
er would be e
ecuted or placed at hard 
]ahor. No such act of retaliation occurred, 
however. 
This action by the two governmpnts 
hrought ðchanges to an end. Captured 
1\orthern officers were, as a rule, sent to 
Libby prison, Richmond; all others to 
Belle Isle, Castle Thunder (for civilians), 
and Dam-me, in Virginia: Salisbury, in 


The Andersonville prison records, kept 
by Confederate oIBeers, show that the- 
Total number of prisoners received 
at Andersonville was.."....... 


4f1,48:, 
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CASTLE TIIl":'D
;R. 


Largest numbet' in priso!l at one 
time, Aug. !:I, l
ü4.............. 
Total number of deaths as shown by 
hospi tal t'egister................ 
Total number of dpaths In hospital. . 
Total number of deaths in a stock- 
ade neat'. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Pel'(
entage of deaths to whole num- 
ber received. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Pprcentage of deaths to whole num- 
ber admitted to hospital........ 
Avel'age number of deaths for each 
of the thit'teen months.......... 
Largest number of deaths in one 
day, Aug. 
3. 1864............. 
Casc!;: returned from hospital to 
stockade _............. 
Total number of escapes.......... 


33,OOG 


12,462 
8,73;:) 


3,7:.!i 


26 


Gü 12-17 


9;:)8 


97 
3,469 
328 
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TIIK 1'1U
ON AT MII.U;)I/. 


J\orth Carolina; Charlcston, in South 
Caro1ina; and .\nclersonviJ1e and 
[i1Ipn. 
in Georgia. 
II.-U 


Henry Wirz, the supprintendent of th(' 
\n<lprsonviUe prison, was tripd hy Fpdf'1'al 
('ollJ"t-martial in thc summer of Hìü5, was 
30;; 
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found guilt) on numerous charges of 
crndty, and was hang
d in 
ov
mber. 
Reports on the conditions existing in An- 
dcrsonville prison were made by Col. D. T. 
Chandler, C. S. A., Aug. 5, HHJ4, and by 
General Winder, C. S. A., on Salisbury 
and Florence prisons, Dcc. 13, 18fi-t. Both 


F.... 


TIII
 E
D m.' TIIF. COXFEDF.RATE 
GOVEH

lE
T. 
While the inhabitants of Richmond, the 
Confeduate capital, were at their re- 
spective places of worship (Sunday, April 
2, 1865), the message from Lee, .. My 
lines are broken in three places; Rich- 
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ASDER80:o.nLLK PRISON. 


the8e Confederate reports censured the 
management of the prisons. These and 
many other reports are found in H. R. 45, 
Fortieth Congress, second session. 
Secretary Stanton submitted the 
lowing report, which is frequently 
fer red to: 


It July 19. 1866. 
.. SIR,-In rompJlance with a rpsoIution of 
the House of Representatlvps. dated July 12. 
directing the Secretary of War to report the 
nnmber of rnlon and rebel soldiers who died 
while held as prisoners of war, I have the 
honor to report that It appf'ars by a report 
of the ('ommlssal'v-GeneraI of Pl'Isoners- 
.. 1. That 26.43'6 deaths of rebel prisoners 
of war are reported. 
.. 2. That 22,5ï6 Union soldIers are re- 
ported as having- died in Southprn prisons. 
.. The reports show that 220,000 rebel 
prisoners werp held In the r-:orth. and about 
1
6,940 Union prIsoners In the South. 
.. Your obpdient sprvant. 
.. EuwIs :\1. STASTON, 
.. Spcretarv of War. 
I' HOD. SCHLYJ.ER COLFAX, Speåker." 


mond must be evacuated this ('yening," 
reached the doomed city. President Davis 
was at St. Paul's (Episcopal) Church, 
when the message was put in his hands 
fol- by Colonel Taylor Wood. He immediately 
re- left the church. There was a deep and 
painful silence for a moment, when the 
religious services were closed and the rec- 
tor (Dr. 1\Iinnegerode) di<;missed the con- 
gregation after giving notice that Genera] 
:Ewell, the commander in Richmond, d('- 
sired the local forces to assemble at 3 
P.
I. The Secretary of State (Bcnja- 
min), being a Jew, was not at church; 
the Secretary of the Nayy (:\Ial1ory), a 
Roman Catholic, was at maf:S, in St. 
Peter's Cathedra]; the Secretary of the 
Treasury (Trenholm) was sick; the Post- 
master - General (Reagan) was at Dr. 
Petrie's Baptist Church; and the Secre- 
30r. 
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tary of \Var (Breckinridge) was at Dr. lature fled from the city. The Confederate 
Duncan's church. The inhabitants of the Congress had already departed; and all 
city were kept in the most painful sus- that remained of the government in Rich- 
pense for hours, for rumor was busy. mond at midnight was the \Var Depart- 
Towards evening wagons were loaded at ment, represented by Major Melton. The 
the departments and driven to the stations gold of the Louisiana banks that had been 
of the Danville Railway, preparatory to sent to Richmond for safe-keeping, and 
the flight of the government officers. At that of the Richmond banks, was sent 
eight o'clock in the evening President away by the Danville Railway early in 
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JEFFERBO:S DA \"IS'B FIRST MESSAGE. 


Davis left the city by railway, taking with the day. The Confederate government 
him horses and carriages to use in case the halted in its flight at Danville, where an 
road should be interrupted. declaring that attempt was made at reorganization, to 
he would not give up the struggle, but continue the contest" so long as there was 
would make other efforts to sustain the a man left in the Confederacy." On hear- 
cause. At nine o'clock the Virginia legis- ing of the surrender of Lee, they fled 
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from Danville to Greensboro, N. C., and 
made their official residence in a railroad 
carriage, where they remained until the 
15th, when. it being seen that the surren- 
der of Johnston was inevitable, they again 
took flight on horses and in ambulances 
for Charlotte, for the railway was crip- 
pled. There Davis proposed to establish 
the future capital of the Confederacy, but 
tÌle surrender of ,Johnston prevented. The 
fugitive leaders of the government now 
took flight again on hOl"seback, escorted 
hy 2,000 cavalry. At Charlotte, George 
Havis, the Confederate Attorney-General, 
resigned his office; Trenholm gave up the 
Secretaryship of the Treasury on the banks 
of the Catawba. where Postmaster-General 
Reagan took TrenlHJlm's place. The flight 
continued, the e!-oco}"t constantly diminish- 
ing. At Washington, Ga., the rest of 
Dads's cabinf't dcserted him, only Rea- 
gan remaining faithful. Mallory. the 

ecretary of the Xavy, fled, with Wigfall, 
to La Grange, where he met his family 
find was subsequently arrested; and Ben- 
jamin fled to England. Near Irwinsville, 
the county seat of Irwin county, Ga., 3 
miles south of Macon, Davis was arrested 
hy :Kational cavalry on the morning of 
l\lay II, IHü5, and taken a prisoner to 
Fort Monroe. 
The last official signaturc of President 
Davis is said to be affixcd to the appoint- 
ment of 1\1. H. Clark, as follows: 
'YASIIINGTOS, GA., Jlay -'. 186.';. 
M. H. Clal"k, Esq.. Is hel"eby appointed 
acting tl"easurel" of the Confedprate States, 
and Is authorized to act as such dul"lng the 
absence of the treasurer. 
JEFFERSOS DAVIS. 


Forty thousann do]]ars had }wen left at 
Greensboro, N. C., in charge of the treas- 
urer. John C. Hendren. The balance on 
hand turned over to 
Ir. ('lark was $28R.- 
000 in coin and huJIion. A further sum of 

2:JO,OOO in coin, hplonging to tIle Hi(.h- 
lIlond hanks, was al
o turnen over to 1\Ir. 
('huk at Washington, Ga. General Breck- 


inridge ordered a part of the money to 
be distributed among the soldiers, who got" 
about $25 apiece. The treasury funds 
were distributed as follows: 


Payment of tI"OOps............ 
Qual"tel"master's Department. . . . 
Pl"esldent's guard............. 
To Major Fisher for troops.... 
Judge Reagan for naval schools. 
J. F. Wheeless for naval affairs. 
Gen. Braxton Bl"agg for Tl"ans- 
Mississippi Department . . . . . . 
Major Moses for CommIssaries 
Department ................ 

avy Depal"tment........... _ _ 
Col. John 'l'aylor Wood........ 
Col. WIlliam P. Johnston..... . . 
Col. F. R. Lubbock............ 
CoI. C, I
. Thorburn. ... .. .. . . . 
Judge Reagan. ......... .. .... . 
And various smaller sums. 
The above was all in coin. The bonds 
and paper currency, having a face value 
of man.r millions of dollars, were burncd 
in the presence of General Breckinridgc 
and Judge Reagan. 
For a list of military and naval opera- 
tions during the war, see BATTLES and 
CIVIL W AB IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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U
I'l'ED CONFEDERATE VETERAX
. 
This association was organized at Kew 
Orleans, June 10, IRS!). Its purpo
e 
is "to endeavor to unite in a g-eneral 
feneration an associations of Confederate 
veterans, soldiers and sailors, now in 
exi.,tence or hereafter to be formed; to 
gather authentic data for an impartial 
hiRtory of the war between the States; to 
preserve relics or mementoes of the same; 
to cherish the ties of friendship that 
Rhould exist among men who have shared 
common dangers, common sufferings, and 
priyations; to car(' for the disabled and 
p'\.Ì('nd a helping hand to the needy; to 
protect the widows and orphans." f'tate 
mganizations are authorized, and are call('d 
did!"ions. The permanent headquarters 
of the association are at Xew Orleans, La. 
Xumber of camps. 1,:JOO. Kumher of mem- 
bers, according to last report, about 60,OnO. 
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Confederation, ARTICLES OF. In July, then begun \\ ith r.reat Rritain should 
1 ;75, Dr. FrankJin suhmitted to the Con- cpa
e. It was not ReÌ{.d upon. On July 
tinental f'on
r('ss a plan of government 12, li76, a committee, appointed on Ju]y 
for the eo]onies, to exist until the war 1], reported, through .J olIn Dickinson, of 
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assembled, did, on thE' 15th day of No- 
vember, in the rear of our Lord, 1777, 
and in the second year of the Indepen- 
dence of America, agree to certain Articles 
of Confederation and Perpetual Union be- 
tween the States of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, Connecticut, Kew 
York, Xew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, }Iaryland, Yirginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, in the words 
following, viz.: 

\rticles of Confederation and Per- 
petual Union between the States of Kew 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode 
1!"land and Providence Plantations, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virgill.ia, 
Korth Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. 
Article I. The style of this Confederacy 
shall be "The United States of America." 
Article II. Each State retains its sov- 
ereignty, freedom, and independence, and 
every power, jurisdiction, and right which 
is not by this confederation expressly dele- 
gated to the United States in Congress 
assembled. 
Article III. The said States hereby sev- 
erally enter into a firm league of friend- 
ship with each other for their common 
defence, the security of their liberties. 
and their mutual and general welfare. 
hinding themselves to assist each other 
against all force offered to or attacks 
made upon them, or any of them, on ac- 
count of religion, sovereignty, trade, or 
any other pretence whatever. 
Article IV. The better to secure and 
perpetuate mutual friendship and inter- 
course among the people of the different 

tates in this Union. the free inhabitants 
of each of these States-paupers, vaga- 
honds. and fugitives from justice except- 

d-shan be entitled to all privileges amI 
immunities of free citizens in the several 
Rtates: and the people of each State shall 
ha ve free ingress and regress to and from 
docu- any other State, and shall enjoy therein 
all the privileges of trade and commerc
. 
subject to the same duties. imposition. 
To all to whom these Presents shall and restriction aR the inhabitants thereof 
come, \Ve, the undersigned Delegates of respectively, provided that su<'h restriction 
the States affixed to our names, send grf'et- shall not extend so far as to prevent the 
ing: \Vherf'as,' the Delegates of the removal of property, imported into any 
enited States of America, in Congress Rtate, to any other State of which the 
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Pennsylvania, a draft of " Articles of Con- 
federation." Almost daily debates upon 
it continued until Aug. 20, when the re- 
port was laid aside, and was not called up 
for consideration until April 8,1777. Mean- 
while several of the 
tates had adopted 
constitutions for their respective govern- 
ments, and the Congress was practically 
'acknowledged the supreme head in all 
matters appertaining to war, public 
finances, etc., and was exercising the func- 
tions of sovereignty. From April 8 until 
Kov. 15 ensuing, the subject was debated 
two or three times a week, and several 
amendments were made. On Nov. 15, 1777, 
after a spirited debate, daily, for a fort- 
night, a plan of government, known as 
" Articles of Confederation," was adopted. 
Congress again assembled, in Philadelphia, 
on July 2, 1778, and on the 9th the 
" Articles of Confederation," engrossed on 
parchment. were signed by the delegates 
of eight States. A circular was sent to 
the other States, urging them "to con- 
clude the glorious compact which was to 
unite the strength and councils of the 
whole." North Carolina acceded to the 
Confederation on July 21, Georgia on the 
24th, and Kew Jersey on Nov. 26 follow- 
ing. On May 5, 1779, the delegates from 
Delaware agreed to the compact; but 
Maryland refused to assent unlpss the 
public lands northwest of the Ohio should 
first be r
cognized as the common prop- 
erty of all the States, and held as a 
common resource for the discharge of the 
debts contracted hy Congress for the ex- 
rense of the war. Maryland alone stood in 
the way of the consummation of the union 
at that time. This point was finally set- 
tled by the cession, by claiming States, to 
the Cnited States, of all unsettled and 
unappropriated lands, for the benefit of 
the whole Union. This action having re- 
moved all objections, the dplegates from 

raryland signed the "Articles of Con- 
ff'dpration" March 1, 1781, and the league 
of States was perfected. 
The following is the text of this 
mf'nt: 
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owner is an inhabitant; provided, also, assembled, shaH send an embassy to. or 
that no imposition, duties, or restriction n
cei\e an embabsy frem, or euter into 
shall be laid by any State on the property any conference, agreement, alliance, or 
of the "Cnited States, or either of them. treaty with any king. prince, or state; 
If any person guilty of, or charged with, nor shall nn:r person holding any office 
treason, felony, or other high misde- of profit or trust under the United States, 
meanor in any State shall flee from jus- (\r any of them, accept of any present. 
tice, and be found in any of the United emolument, oflìce, or title uf any kind 

tates, he shall, upon demand of the gov- whatever from any king, prince, "or fOI.- 
t'mor, or executive po\\er of the State eign state; nor shall the Cnited 
tates 
from which he fled, be delivered up and in Congres'il assembled. or any of them, 
removed to the State having jurisdiction grant any title of nobility. 
of his offence. No two or more States shall enter into 
Full faith and credit shall be given in any treaty, confederation. or a11iance 
each of these States 'to the records, acts, whatever between them, without the con- 
and judicial proceedings of the courts and sent of the Lnited States in Congress 
ma
istrates of every other State. a!-'sembled, specif
.ing accurately the pur- 
Article V. For the more conyenient poses for which the same is to be entered 
management of the general interest of the into and how long it shaH continue. 
"C"nited States, delegates 
hall be annually No State shall lay any imposts or 
appointed, in such manner as the legislat- duties which may interfere with any 
ure of each State shall direct, to meet in stipulations in treaties entered into by 
Congress on the first :Monday in Kovem- the United States in Congress assembled 
ber, in every year, with a power reserved with any king, prince, or state, in pursu- 
to each State to recall its delegates, or ance of any treaties already proposed by 
any of them, at any time within the year, Congress to the courts of France and 
and to send others in their stead for the Spain. 
remainder of the year. Xo vessels of war shaH be kept up in 
No State shaH be represented in Con- time of peace by any State, except such 
gress by less than two nor by more than number only as shaH he deemed neces- 
seven members; and no person shall be sary by the L'nited States in Congress 
capable of being a. delegate for more than assembled for the defence of such State 
three years in any term of six years; nor or its trade; or shaIl any body of forces 
shall any person, being a delegate, be be kept up by any State in time of peace, 
capable of holding any office under the except such number only as, in the judg- 
rnited Rtates for which he, or another ment of the United States in Congrf'ss 
for his benefit, receives any salary, fees, assembled. shaIl be deemed requisite to 
or emolument of any kind. garrison the forts necessary for the de- 
Ea.ch State shall maintain its own dele- fence of such State; but e,-ery State Sll<lll 
I!ates in any meeting of the States, and always keep up a weIl-regulated and dis- 
while they act as members of the com- ciplinf'd militia, sufliciently armed and 
mitte
 of the States. accoutred, and shall prm.ide and haw 
In determining questions in the rnited constantly ready for use, in public store
, 
Rtates in Congress assembled, each State a due number of field-pieces and tenb. 
shaH have one yote. and a proper quantity of arms, ammnni- 
Freedom of speech and debate in Con- tion. and camp equipage. 
gress shaH not be impeached or questioned No State shan engage in any war with- 
in any court or place out of C'ongrf'ss, and out the consent of the United States in 
the members of Congress shan be pro- Congress assembled, unless such State hr 
tected in their persons from arrests and actuaHy invaded by enemies, or f'ha H 
imprisonments during the time of their have received certain advice of a resolution 
p.'oing to and from and attendance on being formed by some nation of Indians to 
Congress, except for treason, felony, or invade such a State, and the danger is 
breach of the peace. so imminent as not to admit of a delay 
Article \""1. No State, without the con- till the United States in Congress assem- 
sent of the rnited States in Congress hIed can be consulted; nor shaH any State 
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grant commissions to any ships or ves- prohibiting the exportation or impor- 
sels of war, nor letters of marque or tation of any species of goods or com- 
reprisal, except it be after a declaration modities whatsoever--of establishing rules 
of war by the United States in Congress for deciding in all cases what captures on 
assembled, and then only against the land or water shall be legal, and in what 
kingdom or state and the subjects thereof manner prizes taken by land or naval 
against which war has been so declared, forces in the service of the United States 
and under such regulations as shall be shall be divided or appropriated--of grant- 
established by the United States in Con- ing letters of marque and reprisal in 
gress assembled, unless such State be in- times of peace-appointing courts for the 
fested by pirates, in which case vessels of trial of piracies and felonies committed 
war may be fitted out for that occasion on the high seas, and establishing courts 
and kept so long as the danger shall con- for receiving and determining finally ap- 
tinue, or until the United States in Con- peals in all cases of captures, provided 
gress assembled shall determine other- that no member of Congress shall be ap- 
wise. pointed a judge of any of the said courts. 
Article VII. When land forces are The United States in Congress as- 
raised by any State for the common de- sembled shall also be the last resort on 
fence, all officers of, or under, the rank appeal in all disputes and differences now 
of colonel shall be appointed by the legis- subsisting, or that hereafter may arise, 
lature of each State respectively, by whom between two or more States concerning 
such forces shall be raised, or in such boundary, jurisdiction, or any other cause 
manner as such State shall direct, and whatever; which authority shall always 
all vacancies shall be filled up by the be exercised in the manner following: 
State which first made the appointment. \Vhenever the legislative or executive au- 
Article VIII. All charges of war, and all thority or lawful agent of any State in 
other expenses that shall be incurred for controversy with another shall present a 
the common defence or general warfare, petition to Congress, stating the matter 
and allowed by the United States in Con- in question and praying for a hearing. 
gress assembled, shall be defrayed out of notice thereof shall be given, by order of 
a common treasury, which shall be sup- Congress, to the legislative or executive 
plied by the several States, in proportion authority of the other State iI! contro- 
to the value of all land within each State, versy, and a day assigned for the appear- 
granted to or surveyed for any person, ance of the parties by their lawful agents, 
as such land and the buildings and im- who shall then be directed to appoint, by 
I'rovements thereon shall be estimated ac- joint consent, commissioners or judges to 
cording to such mode as the United States constitute a court for hearing and deter- 
in Congress assembled shall, from time to mining the matter in question; but if 
time, direct and appoint. The taxes for they cannot. agree Congress shall name 
paying that proportion shall be laid and three persons out of each of the United 
levied by the authority and direction of States, and from the list of such persons 
the legislatures of the several States with- each party shall alternately strike out 
in the time agreed upon by the United one, the petitioners beginning, until the 
States in Congress assembled. number shall be reduced to thirteen; 
Article IX. The United States in Con- and from that number not less than 
t:rress assembled shall have the sole and ex- s{:ven nor more than nine names, as Con- 
clusive right and power of determining gress shall direct, shall in the presence 
on peace and war, except in the cases of Congress be drawn out by lot; and the 
mentioned in the sixth article--of sending persons whose names shall be so drawn, 
and receiving ambassadors-entering into or any five of them, shall be commission- 
treaties and alliances, provided that no ers or judges, to hear and finally deter- 
treaty of commerce shan be made where- mine the controversy, 80 always as a 
hy the legislative power of the respective major part of the judges who shall 
States shall be restrained from imposing hear the cause flhall agree in the 
such imposts and duties on foreigners as determination; and if either party shall 
their own people are subject to, or from neglect to attend at the day ap- 
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pointed, without showing reasons which bel's of any of the States; provided that 
Congress shall judge sutlicient, or, being the legislative right of any State within 
present, shall refuse to strike, the Con- its own limits be not infringed or violat- 
gress shall proceed to nominate three per- ed-establishing or regulating post-of- 
sons out of each State, and the secre- fices from one State to another, through- 
tary of Congress shall strike in behalf of out all the United States, and exacting 
such party absent or refusing; and the such postage on the papers passing 
judgment and sentence of the court to through the same as may be requisite to 
be appointed, in the manner above pre- defray the e
penses of the said office- 
se-ribed, shall be Hnal and conclusive; and a ppointing all officers of the land forces 
if any of the parties shall refuse to sub- in the service of the United States, ex- 
mit to the authority of such court, or to cepting regimental officers - appointing 
a.ppear or defend their claim or cause, all the officers of the naval forces-and 
the court shall nevertheless proceed to commissioning all oflicers whatever in the 
pronounce sentence or judgment, which scrvice of the Vnited States - making 
shall in like manner be final and decisive, rules for the government and regulation 
the judgn1f'nt or sentence and other pro. of the said land and naval forces, and di- 
ceedings being in either case transmitted recting their operations. 
tn Congress, and lodged among the acts The United States in Congress assem- 
of Congress for the security of the parties bled shall have authority to a.ppoint a 
concerned; provided that every commis- committee, to sit in the recess of Con- 
sioner, before he sits in judgment, shall gress, to be denominated "A Committee 
take an oath, to be administered by one of the State," and to consist of one dele- 
of the judges of the Supreme or Superior gate from each State; and to appoint 
Court of the State where the cause shall such other committees and civil officers 
be tried, "well and truly to hear and de- as may be necessary for managing the 
termine the matter in question, accord- general affairs of the United States under 
ing to the best of his judgment, without their direction-to appoint one of their 
favor, affection, or hope of reward"; pro- number to preside, provided that no per- 
vided, also, that no State shall be de- son be allowed to serve in the office of 
prived of territory for the benefit of the president more than one year in any term 
enited States. of three 
'ears-to ascertain the necessary 
All controversies concerning the private sums of money to be raised for the ser- 
right of soil claimed under different grants "ice of the United States, and to appro- 
of two or more States, whose jurisdic- priate and apply the same for defraying 
tions, as they ma.y respect such lands, and the public e
penses-to borrow money or 
the States which passed such grants, are emit bills on the credit of the United 
adjusted; the said grants or either of States, transmitting every half - year to 
them being at the same time claimed to the respective States an account of the 
have originated antecedent to such set- sumt'! of money so borrowed or emitted- 
tlement of jurisdiction, sha11, on the pe- to build and equip a navy-to agree upon 
tition of either party to the Congress of the number of land forces, and to make 
the United States, be finalJy determined requisitions from each State for its quota, 
as near as may be in the 8ame manner as in proportion to the number of white in- 
is before prescribed for deciding disputes habitants in such States; which requisi- 
respecting territorial jurisdiction between tion sha11 be binding, and thereupon the 
different States. kgislatures of each State shalJ appoint 
The L"nited States in Congress assem- the regimental officers, raise the men, and 
bled shall also have the sole e"clusi,'e clothe; arm, and equip them in a soldier- 
right and power of regulating the alloy like manner, at the expense of the United 
amI value of coin struck by their own an- Rtates; and the officers and men so 
thority, or by that of the respecti,-e clothed, armed, and equipp",iI shall march 
States-fixing the standard of weights to th
 place appointed, and within the 
and measures throughout the enited time agreed on by the United States in 
States-regulating the trade and manag- Congres"I assembled; but if the United 
ing a11 affairs with the Indians, not mem- States in Congress assembled shall, on 
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consideration of circumstances, judge script of the said journal, except such 
ploper that any State should not raise parts as are above excepted, to lay before 
men, or should raise a smaller number the legislature of the several States. 
than its quota, and that any other State Article X. The committee of the States, 
should raise a larger number of men than or any nine of them, shall be authorized 
the quota thereof, such extra number shall to execute, in the recess of Congress, such 
be raised, officered, clothed, armed, and of the powers of Congress as the United 
equipped in the same manner as the States in Congress assembled, by the con- 
quota of such State, unless the legislature sent of nine States, shall from time to 
of such State shall judge that such extra time think expedient to vest them with, 
number cannot be safely spared out of provided that no power be delegated to 
the same; in which case they shall raise, the said committee for the exercise of 
officer, clothe, arm, and equip as many of which, by the Articles of Confederation, 
such extra number as they judge can be the voice of nine States in the Congress 
safely spared. And the officers and men of the United States assembled is requi- 
so clothed, armed, and equipped shall site. 
march to the place appointed, and within Article XI. Canada, according to this 
the time agreed on by the United States confederation, and joining in the measures 
in Congress assembled. of the rnited States, shall be admitted 
The United States in Congress assem- into, and entitled to, all the advantages 
bled shaIl never en
age in a war, nor of this Union; but no other colony shall 
grant letters of marque and reprisal in be admitted into the same, unless such 
time of peace, nor enter into any treaties admission be agreed to by nine States. 
or aIliances, nor coin money, nor regulate Article XII. All biIIs of credit emitted, 
the value thereof, nor ascertain the sums moneys borrowed, and debts contracted by 
and expenses necessary for the defence or under the authority of Congress, before 
and welfare of the United States, or any the assembling of the United States, in 
of them, nor emit biIIs, nor borrow money pursuance of the present confederation, 
on the credit of the United States, nor shaH be deemed and considered as a charge 
appropriate money, nor agree upon the against the United States, for payment 
number of vessels of war to be built or and satisfaction whereof the said United 
purchased, or the number of land or sea States and the public faith are hereby 
forces to be raised, nor appoint a com- solemnly pledged. 
mander-in-chief of the army or navy, un- Article XIII. Every State shall abide by 
less nine States assent to the same, nor the determinations of the United States 
shall a question on any other point, ex- in Congress assembled, on all questions 
cept for adjourning from day to day, be which by this confederation are sub- 
determined, unless by the votes of a ma- mitted to them. And the articles of this 
jority of the United States in Congress confederation shall be inviolably observed 
assembled. by every State, and the Union shall be 
The Congress of the United States shall perpetual; nor shall any alteration at any 
have power to adjourn to any time within time hereafter be made in any of them, 
the year, and to any place within the unless such alterations be agreed to in a 
United States, so that no period of ad- Congress of the United States, and be 
journment be for a longer duration than afterwards confirmed by the legislatures 
the space of six months, and shaH pub- of every State. 
lish the journal of their proceedings And whereas, It hath pleased the 
monthly, except such parts thereof reI at- Great Governor of the 'Vorld to inc1inp 
ing to treaties, alliances, or military op- the hearts of the legislatures we respec- 
erations as in their judgment require tively represent in Congress to approve of, 
secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the and to authorize us to ratify, the said 
delegates of each State on any question Articles of Confederation and perpetual 
shall be entered on the journal when it is union. Know ye that we, the undersigned 
desired by any delegate, and the delegates delegates, by virtue of the power amI 
of a State, or any of them, at his or their authority to us given for that purpose. do 
request, shaIl b
 furn.ished with a tran- by these presents, in the name and in he- 
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Peking during the critical days of the 
Boxer uprising in 1!)00, and the subse- 
quent negotiations for peace and the res- 
toration of order in that country. See 
CHIN A. 
Congregational Church, a religious 
body believing in the principle of self- 
government in the local church, and the 
duty of churches to unite in fellowship 
with one another. According to its funda- 
mental faith any congregation of believers 
united by a formal covenant of mutual 
helpfulness, supporting divine worship, 
observing Christian rites, and striving to 
advance the kingdom of God is a Church 
of Christ. Such a church is held to be 
competent to choose its own officers, to 
regulate its own discipline, and transact 
its own business. The officers of the 
church consist of a pastor, or pastors, and 
deacons, the number of both being dp- 
termined by its needs. The principal in- 
strument of church union lies in ecclesi- 
astical councils, whose functions are to give 
counsel and to express fellowship, but 
never to issue commands. It is in this 
feature that the Congregational Church 
in the United States differs from that in 
Great Britain. The early home of Con- 
gregationalism was in New England, to 
which it was brought by the earliest set- 
tlers. The Pilgrims in Plymouth and the 
Puritans in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut united in its adoption. This form of 
church order has spread to the \Vest and 
Northwest, but in the South and South- 
west it is less strong. The Congregational- 
ists have long recognized the importance 
of culture and an educated ministry, and 
have been the founders and supporters of 
many schools, colleges, and theological 
13(.minaries. In I8!)!) they reported 5,():m 
ministers, 5,620 churches, and 628,234 
members. 
Congress, COLONIAL. Soon after the 
attack on Schenectady (lGflO), the govern- 
ment of 
fassachusetts addressed a circu- 
lar letter to all the colonies as far south 
as :Maryland, inviting them to send com- 
missioners to Kew York, to agree upon 
some plan of operations for the defence of 
of Iowa in 1882-85; member of Congress the whole. Delegates from 
Iassachusetts, 
in 1885-91; and minister to Brazil in Connecticut, and New York met in the 
IS!H-!)5, being reappointed to the latter city of New York in May, 1690, and the 
post in 1897. On Jan. 12, 1898, he was campaign against Canada wa
 planned. 
transferred to China, and scrved in This was the first Colonial Congress. 
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half of our respective constituents, fully 
and entirely ratify and confirm each and 
everyone of the said Articles of Con fed- 
elation and perpetual union, and all and 
singular the matters and things therein 
l'Ontained. And we do further solemnly 
plight and engage the faith of our respec- 
tive constituents, that they shall abide by 
the determinations of the United States in 
Congress assembled, on all questions, 
which by the said confederation are sub- 
mitted to them. And that the articles 
thereof shall be inviolably observed by the 
States we respectively represent, and that 
the union shall be perpetual. In witness 
whereof we have hereunto set our hands 
in Congress. Done at Philadelphia, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, the 9th day of 
July, in the :year of our Lord, 1778, and 
in the 3d year of the Independence of 
America. 
Conger, EDWIN HURD, diplomatist; 
born in Knox county, Ill., 
Iarch 7, 
1843; graduated at Lombard University, 
Galesburg, Ill., in 1862; served in the 
102d Illinois Regiment in the Civil War 
from 1862-63; and was brevetted major. 
After the war he entered the Albany IJaw 

chool, where he graduated in 1866; 
practised law in Galesburg, 111.; and after 
1868 was enagaged in banking and stock- 
raising in Iowa. He was State treasurer 
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Congress, CO
FEDERATE. See CO
FED- 
EI:An
 STATES OF AMERICA. 
Congress, CO:NTIl'E:NTAL. The first 
Continental Congress assembled in Carpen- 
ters' Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., on Sept. 5, 
1774, when eleven of the English-Amer- 
jean colonies were represented by for- 
ty-foUl" delegates - namely, two from 
Xew Hampshire, four from Massachu- 
;;pUs, two from Rhode Island, three 
from Connecticut, five from New York, 
five from New Jersey, six from Penn- 
sylvania, three from Delaware, three 
from 
Iaryland, six from Virginia, and 
five from South Carolina. Three depu- 
ties from North Carolina appeared on 
the 14th. Peyton Randolph, of Vir- 
ginia, was chosen president of the Con- 
gress, and Charles Thomson, of Penn- 
sylvania, was appointed secretary. 
Other delegates appeared afterwards, 
making the whole number fifty - four. 
Each colony had appointed representa- 
ti\'es without any rule as to number, 
and the grave question at once pre- 
sented itself, How shall we vote? It 
was decided to vote by colonies, each 
colony to have one vote, for as yet 
there were no means for determining 
the relative population of each colony. about the middle of September the Con- 
Patrick Henry, in a speech at the open- gress was a theatre of warm debates, 
ing of the business of the Congress, struck which took a wide range. On Sept. 20 
the key-note of union by saying, "British they adopted a request for the colonies to 
oppression has effaced the boundaries of abstain from commercial intercourse with 
the several colonies; the distinction be- Great Britain. They tried to avoid the 
tween Virginians, Pennsylvanians, and appearance of revolution while making 

ew-Englandcrs is no more. I am not a bold propositions. Some were radical, 
rirginian, but an American." This was some conservative, and some very timiù. 
the text of every speech afterwards. It The tyranny of Gage in Boston produceù 
was voted that the session of the Con- much irritation in the Congress; and on 
grcss should be opened every morning Oct. 8, after a short but spicy debate. it 
with prayer, and the Rev. Jacob Duchl', passed the most important resolution of 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was the session, in response to thp Suffolk 
emplo
red as chaplain. There was much resolutions, as foHows: "That this Con- 
difference of opinion concerning the du- gress approve the opposition of thf' 
ties and powers of the Congress, Henry inhabitants of Massachusetts Bay to th(' 
contending that an entirely new govern- execution of the late acts of Parliament; 
mC'nt must be founded; Jay, that they and if the same shan be attempted to be 
had not assembled to form a new govern- carried into execution by force, in such 
ment, but as a continental committee of case aH Americans ought to support them 
conference, to try to correct abuses in the in their opposition." Thus the united 
old. The members were unanimous in colonies cast down the gauntlet of de- 
their resolves to support 
Iassachusetts fiance. On the 14th the Congress adopted 
in resistance to the unconstitutional a Declaration of Colonial Rights. This 
change in her charter. They appointed a was followed on the 20th by the adop- 
committee to state the rights of the tion of The American .!ssociatioll, or gen- 
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rolonists in general, the several instances 
in which those rights had been violated 
or infringed, and to suggest means for 
their restoration. Other committees for 
various duties were appointed, and at 
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eral non-importation league. An A.ddrcss 
to the People of (/reat Britain, written by 
John Jay, and a memorial 7'0 the Inhab- 
itants of the Sacral British - American 
Colonies, from the pen of Richard Henry 
Lee, were adopted on the 21st. On the 
:!Gth-the last day of the session-a Pe- 
tition to the King and an Address to the 
J nhabitants of the Province of Quebec, or 
('anada, both drawn by John Dickinson, 
were agreed to. A vote of thanks to the 
frit>nds of the colonists in Parliament was 
s('nt to the colonial agents, with the peti- 
tion of the King. Having already recom- 
mended the holding of another Continen- 
tal Congress at Philadelphia on May 10, 
177.3, this Congrcs
 adjourned in the af- 
ternoon of Oct. 26, 1774, and the next day 
the members started for home, impressed 
with the belief that war was inevitable. 
The actual sessions of the Congress occu- 
pied only thirty-one days. Their proceed- 
ings produced a profound sensation in 
both hemispheres. The state papers they 
put forth commanded the admiration of 
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Continental Congress were cautious COn. 
cerning the assumption of direct political 
authority. They had met aB a conti- 
nental committee of conference. Even 
the American Association, the neare
t 
approach to it, was opposed by Galloway 
of Pennsylvania, Duane of New York, 
and all the South Carolina delegation but 
two. 
The Southern members of the first Con- 
tinental Congress were disturbed by the 
clause in the American Association, then 
adopted, by which they .determined 
"wholly to discontinue the slave-trade"; 
and the paragraph in the Declaration of 
Independence in which Jefferson de- 
nounced the slave-trade and slavery was 
rejected by the Congress of 1776, in defer- 
ence to the people of South Carolina and 
Georgia. A few days after the amended 
declaration was adopted, in the first de- 
bates on a plan for a confederation of 
the States, there appeared much antag- 
onism of feeling between the representa- 
th'es of the Korthern and Southern States, 
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ROOM IN WHICH COSGRESS MET IN CARPEVTJ:RS' HALL. 


the leading statesmen of Europe. The founded partially upon climate, pursuits, 
King and his ministers were highly and systems of labor, but more largely on 
otTended, and early in January Lord the latter. When members from the 
Dartmouth issued a circular letter to all Korth spoke freely of the e,'ils of slavery. 
the royal governors in America signify- a member from Suuth Carolina declared 
ing hiB :Majesty's pleasure that they that" if property in slaves should be ques- 
flhould prevent the appointment of depu- tioned, there must be an end to the con- 
bE's to another Continental Congress federation." So, in the convention that 
within Uleir respective governments, and iramed the national Constitution, that 
exhort all persoD!
 to desist from such instrument could not have received the 
I,roceE'dings. The members of the first sanction of a majority of the convention 
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provoked attack of British troops on the 
inhabitants of :Massachusetts at Lexing- 
ton and Concord; to the proclamation 
declaring the people of the colonies to be 
in a state of rebellion; to the events at 
Breed's Hill and the burning of Charles- 
town, the manifesto proceeded: " Our 
cause is just. Our union is perfect. Our 
internal resources are great, and, if neces- 
sary, foreign assistance is undoubtedly 
attainable." After acknowledging the eyi- 
dence of divine favor towards the colonists 
by not permitting them to be called into 
this controversy until they had grown 
strong and disciplined by experience to 
defend themselves, the manifesto most 
solemnly declared that the colonists, hav- 
ing been compelled by their enemies to 
take up arms, they would, in defiance of 
every hazard, "with unabating powers 
and perseverance, employ for the preserva- 
tion of their liberties all the means at 
their command, being with one mind re- 
solved to die freemen rather than live 
slaves." Disclaiming all intention of 
separating from Great Britain and estab- 
lishing independent States, they declared 
that having been forced to take up arms, 
they should lay them down when hos- 
tilities should cease on the part of the 
aggressors, and all danger of their being 
made slaves should disappear. In that 
manifesto the united colonies cast at the 
feet of their blinded sovereign the gaunt- 
let of defiance. 
A petition to the King was adopted and 
signed by the members of the Congress 
present July 8, 1775, in which, after allu- 
sion to the oppression the colonists had 
been subjected to, they declared their 
loyalty to the throne. It was taken to 
The colonists had been compelled to England from Philadelphia by Richard 
take up arms in self-defence. To justify Penn, who delivered it to IJOrd Dart- 
this act, Congress agreed to a manifesto mouth. Penn assured him the colonies 
(.July 6, 1775), in which thf'Y set forth had no designs for independence. On the 
the causes and necessity of their taking strength of that testimony the Duke of 
up arms. After a temperate but spirited Richmond moved in the House of Lords 
preamble, presenting an historical view that the petition, which had been laid be- 
of the origin, progress, and conduct of fore Parliament, be made the basis of a 
the colonies, and of the measures of the conciliation with America. After a warm 
British government towards them since df'bate the motion was rejected, and no 
1763, they specified the various acts of further notice was taken of the petition. 
Parliaments which were oppressive to the The second Continental Congress met 
('olonies. Having reverted to their fruit- in Philadelphia :May 10, 1775. Peyton 
less petition to the throne and remon- Randolph was chosen president; Charles 
strances to Parliament; to the un- Thomson, secretary; Andrew McNeare, 
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had the immediate abolition of the slave- 
trade been insisted upon. Soon after the 
arrival of Gerard, the first French min- 
ister, at Philadelphia, he wrote (1778) 
to Vergennes: "The States of the South 
and of the North, under existing subjects 
of estrangement and division, are two dis- 
tinct parties, which, at present, count but 
few deserters. The division is attributed 
to moral and philosophical causes." 
The sessions of the Continental Con- 
gress were opened at the following times 
and places: Sept. 5, 1774, Philadelphia; 
May 10, 1775, ditto; Dec. 20, 1776, Balti- 
more; March 4, 1777, Philadelphia; Sept. 
27, 1777, Lancaster, Pa.; Sept. 30, 1777, 
York, Pa. ; July 2, 1778, Philadelphia; 
June 30, 1783, Princeton, N. J.; Nov. 26, 
1783, Annapolis, Md.; Nov. 1, 1784, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Jan. II, 1785, New York. This 
continued to be the place of meeting from 
that time until the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States in 1788. 
From 1781 to 1788 Congress met annu- 
ally on the first Monday in November, 
which time was fixed by the ARTICLES OF 
CO
FEDERATION (q. v.). The presidents of 
the Continental Congress were: 


Where From. I When Elected. 
Virginia......... Sept. 5,1774. 
South Carolina... Oct. 2, 1774. 
Virginia......... \Iay 10, 1776. 
Massachusetts.... May 24, 1776. 
South Carolina... Nov. 1, 1777. 
New york....... Dec. 10, 1778. 
Connecticut.. . ... Sept. 28, 1779. 
Delaware........ July 10, 1781. 
lIf aryland.. . . .. . . Nov. 6, 1781. 
New Jersey.. _ _.. Nov. 4, 1782. 
Pennsylvania... Nov. 3, 1783. 
Virginia......... Nov. 30,1784. 
fttassachusetts... June 6, 1786. 
Pennsylvania.. . . Feb. 2, 1787. 
Virginia......... Jan. 22, 1788. 


Name. 


Peyton Randolph.... 
Henry Middleton.... 
Peyton Randolph.... 
John Hancock. ...... 
Henry Laurena...... 
John Jay............ 
Samuel Huntington.. 
Thomas McKean. . .. . 
John Hanson........ 
Elias Boudinot....... 
Thomas 1tfiffiin. . . ... 
Richard Henry Lee.. 
Nathan Gorham. . . . . 
A rthur St. Clair.. . .. . 
Cyrus Griffin..... .. . 
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door-keeper, and \ViUiam Shed, messenger. mittees were appointed to prepare an ad- 
To this Congress all eyes were anxiously dress to the people of Great Britain and 
turned. Randolph was soon caned to Vir- Ireland; also to the Assembly of Jamaica, 
ginia to attend a session of the Assembly and an appeal to the" oppressed inhabi- 
as speaker, when his seat was temporarily tants of Canada." They also issued a 
filled by Thomas J efl"erson, and his place proclamation (J une 9) for a day (J uly 
as president by John Rancoc
. On :May 20) of general solemn fasting and pra;yer. 
25 Georgia was represented in the Con- They resolved that no obedience was due 
tinental Congress for the first time, Ly- 10 the late act of Parliament for subvert- 
man Ran having been elected special rep- ing the charter of Massachusetts, and ad- 
resentati'Te from the parish of St. Johns vised the Congress of that province to 
and admitted to a seat, but without a organize a government in as near con- 
vote. formity to the charter as circumstances 
In committee of the whole the Con- would admit. The Congress adopted the 
gress considered the state of the col.onies. army at Cambridge as a continental one; 
A full account of recent events in :Massa- appointed a commander-in-chief (June 
clJUsetts was laid before them; also a let- 15), with four major-generals and eight 
tel' from the Congress of that province, brigadiers; arranged the rank and pay 
af;king advice as to the form of govern- of officers, and perfected a preliminary 
ment to be adopted there, and requesting organization of the army. They worked 
the Continental Congress to assume con- industriously in perfecting a national civil 
trol of the army at Cambridge. This organization and for support of the mili- 
s('cond Congress was regarded by the col- tary force, authorizing the issue of bills 
onists as no longer a committee of con- of credit to the amount of $2,000,000, at 
ference, but a provisional government. the same time taking pains not to give 
The first Congress claimed no political mortal offence to the British government. 
power, though their signatures to the But the inefficiency of the ex('cutive pow- 
American Association implied as much. ers of Congress was continually apparent. 
The present Congress, strengthened by The sagacious Franklin, seeing the fu- 
the public voice of the colonists, entered tility of attempting to carryon the in- 
at once upon the exercise of comprehen- evitable war with such a feeble instru- 
sive authority, in which the functions of ment, submitted a basis of a form of con- 
supreme executive, legislative, and some- f{'deration, similar in some respects to 
times judicial powers were united. These the one he proposed in convention at 
powers had no fixed limits of action nor ALBANY (q. v.) twenty-one years before. 
formal sanction, except the ready obedi- It was a virtual declaration of indepen- 
ence of a large majority in all the col- ðence, but it was not acted upon at that 
onies. The committee of the whole re- time. The Congress also established a 
ported and the Congress resolved (:May postal system (July 26, 1775) and ap- 
26) that war had been commenced by pointed Dr. Franklin postmaster-general. 
Great Britain. It also established a general hospital, with 
The Congress denied any intention of Dr. Benjamin Church as chief director. 
casting off their anegiance, and expressed The army before Boston and an expedi- 
an anxious desire for peace; at the same tion for the conquest of Canada engaged 
time voted that the colonies ought to much of the attention of the Congress for 
bc put in a position of defence against the rest of the year. 
any attempt to force them to submit to Late in December, 1776, the Congress, 
parliamentary schemes of taxation. An- which had fled from Philadelphia and rp- 
other petition to the King was adopted; assembled at Baltimore, cast aside its 
and it was resolved that no provisions hitherto temporizing. policy. Up to this 
ought to be furnished by the colonists to time the Congress had left on their jour- 
the British army or navy; that no bills nal the fluggestion that a reunion with 
of exchange drawn by British officers Great Britain might be the consequence 
ought to be negotiated, and that no of a delay in France to declare imme- 
colonial ships ought to be employed in the diately and explicitly in their favor. Now 
transportation of British troops. Com- they voted to " a
sure foreign ('ouds that 
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the Congress and people of America are ture of full one-third of the money bor- 
determined to maintain their independence rowed abroad remained unexplained. 
at all events." It was resolved to offer The Congress was barely kept a1ive, 
treaties of commerce to Prussia, Austria, for several months before it expired, by 
and Tuscany, and to ask for the inter- the occasional attendance of one or two 
venti on of those powers to prevent Rus- members. Among the last entries in its 
sian or German troops from serving journals by Charles Thomson, its per- 
against the United States. They also manent secretary, was one under date of 
drew up a sketch for an offensive alli- ,. Tuesday, Oct. 21, 1788," as follows: 
nnce with France and Spain against Great .. From the day above mentioned to the 
Britain. These measures delighted the 1st of November there attended occa- 
more radical members in Congress and, sionally, from Kew Hampshire, et cetera, 
with the victory at Trenton which imme- many persons from different States. From 
diately followed, inspirited the people. Nov. 3 to Jan. 1, 1789, only six persons 
The extent and intensity of the struggle attended altogether. On that day Reed, 
of the Continental Congress during the of Pennsylvania, and Bramwell, of South 
fifteen years of its existence to maintain Carolina, were present; and after that 
its financial credit and carryon the war onl:r one delegate was present (each time 
may never be known. Enough is known a different one) on nine different days." 
to prove that it involved great personal The very last record was: "Monday, 
sacrifices, much financial ability, un- 1Iarch 2. Mr. Philip PeB, from New 
wearied patriotism, and abounding faith York." The history of that Congress has 
in the cause and its ultimate triumph. no parallel. At first it was a spontaneous 
As that Congress approached its demise, gathering of representative patriots from 
it addressed itself to a final settlement of the different English-American colonies 
its financial accounts. Since the adoption to consult upon the public good. They 
of the peace establishment, commencing boldly snatched the sceptre of political 
with 1784, the liabilities incurred by the rule from their oppressors, and, assuming 
general government, including two instal- imperial functions, created armies, issued 
ments of the French debt, amounted to a bills of credit, declared the provinces to 
little more than $6,000,000, over one-half be independent States, made treaties with 
of which had been met. Only $1,800,000 foreign nations, founded an empire, and 
of the balance had been paid in by the compelled their king to acknowledge the 
States; the remainder had been obtained States which they represented to be inde- 
by three Dutch loans, amounting in the pendent of the British crown. The brill- 
whole to $1,600,000, a fragment of which iant achievements of that Congress as- 
remained unexpended. The arrearage of t.onished the world. Its career was as 
nearly $8,000,000 consisted of interest on short as it was brilliant, and its de- 
the French debt, and two instalments of cadence began long before the war for in- 
over-dues. This indebtedness was passed dependence had closed. Its mighty efforts 
over to the new government. The accounts had exhausted its strength. It was smit- 
of the quartermaster, commissary, cloth- ten with poverty, and made almost pow- 
ing. marine, and hospital departments were erless by a loss of its credit. Overwhelmed 
either settled or about to be settled. The with debt, a pensioner on the bounty of 
accounts of many of the loan offices were :France, unable to fulfil treaties it had 
unsettled. There seems to have been made, insulted by mutineers, bearded, en- 
much laxity in their management. The croached upon, and scorned by the State 
papers of the first Virginia loan office authorities, the Continental Congress sank 
were lost. In South Carolina and fast into decrepitude and contempt. With 
Georgia, the loan-office proceeds had been ungrateful pride, the recipients of its bene- 
appropriated to State uses, and from only fits seem not to have felt a pang of sor- 
five States had returns been made. Out row or uttered a word of regret when the 
of more than $2,000,000 advanced to once mighty and beneficent Continental 
the secret committee for foreign affairs Congress expired. 
p1Íor to August, 1777. a considerable part Con
ress, FIRST PRAYER IN. See 
remained unaccounted for. The expendi- DUCHÉ, JACOB. 
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Congress, LIBRARY OF. See LIBRARY spoke of it as having .. the character- 
OF CONGRESS. istics of a diplomatic paper, for diplo- 
Congress, NATIONAL. March 4, 1789, macy is said to abhor certainty, as nature 
was appointed as the time, and the City abhors a vacuum, and it is not in the pow- 
Hall in New York, rcno\-atcd and called er of man to reach any conclusion from 
'" Federal Hall," was designated as the that message." Sl'nator Hale, of Kew 
place, for the meeting of the First Con- Hampshire, said that if he understood the 
gress und('r the new Constitution. There message .:m the subject of ",ecession, it 
was great tardiness in assembling. Only was this: "South Carolina has just cause 
eight Senators and thirteen Representa- for seceding from the Cnion; that is t h{' 
tives appeared on the appointed day. On first proposition. The second is that she 
:\larch 11 a circular letter was sent to the has no right to secede. The third is that 
ßbsentees, urging their prompt attend- we have no right to prevent her from se- 
ance; but it was the 30th before a quorum ceding. He goes on to represent that this 
(thirty members) of the House was pres- it; a great and powerful country, and that 
ent. Frederick A. Mühlenberg, of Penn- a State has no right to secede from it; 
E'ylvania, was chosen speaker of the but the power of the country, if I under- 
Housp, and John Langdon, of New Hamp- stand the President, consists in what Dick- 
shire, was made (April 6) president of ens makes the English constitution to be 
t.he Senate, .. for the sole purpose of open- -a power to do nothing at all. . . . lIe 
ing and counting the votes for President has failed to look the thing in the face. 
find Vice-President of the United States." He has acted Jike the ostrich, which hides 
\Vashington was chosen President by a her head, and thereby thinks to avoid dan- 
unanimous vote (sixty-nine), and John ger." With no finger-post to guide them 
Adams was elected Vice-President by a to definite action, Congress opened the bus- 
majority. He journeyed to New York iness of the session. The Attorney-General 
when notified of his election, and was in- (Black, of Pennsylvania) had infused into 
augurated April 21, 1789. Washington the message the only portion that pleased 
was inaugurated April 30. the extreme Southern wing-namely, the 
The pay of members of Congress (House assertion that the national government 
of Representatives) had been $6 a day un- possessed no power to coerce a State into 
til 1814, when, on account of the increased submission in case of rebellion. Patriotic 
expense of living, they fixed it at an men had watched with intense interest for 
annual salary of $1,!)00, without regard a few weeks the gathering storm, and in- 
to the length of the session. At the same stincth'ely drew the marked line of dis- 
time bills were introduced to increase the tinction between Jackson and Buchanan 
salaries of foreign ministers, but these under similar circumstances. See Bu- 
failed to pass. This act of the members ('HANAN, JAMES. 
of Congress in voting themselves a higher In the House of Representatives open 
salary produced great excitement through- declarations of disunion sentiments were 
out the country. It opposed the popular made at the beginning. In the Senate, 
doctrine that all public officers and ser- also, Senator Clingman boldly avowed the 
vants should be kept on short allowance; intention of the slave-labor States to re- 
ami so indignant were the frugal people volt. "I tell those gentIempn [his politi- 
that at the next election many of the cal opponents] in perfect frankness that, 
offending Congressmen lost their election. in my jmlgment, not only will a num- 
Even the popular Henry Clay was driven ber of States secede in the next sixty 
to a close canvass. The act was repealed. da:rs, but some of the other States are 
The meeting of the Thirty-"ixth Con- holding on merely to see if proper guaran- 
gress, in its last session (December, 18fiO), tees can be obtained. We have in North 
was looked forward to with deep anxiety Carolina only two considerable parties- 
by an Americans. The annual message of the absolute submissionists are too sman 
l)resident Buchanan disappointed the peo- to be called a party." After demanding 
pIe. It was so timid and indecisive that "guarantees" and " concessions," hc 
the friends and foes of the Union spoke broadly intimatf'd that no concessions 
lightly of it. Senator Jefferson Davis would satisfy the South; that a dissolu- 
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tion of the Union was at hand. He was dentials should be denied she would "as- 
opposed to free debate on the subject, and sert the sovereignty of her soil, and it 
said that a Senator from Texas had told wiII be maintained at the point of the 
h
m that a good many free debaters" were bayonet." 
hanging up by the trees in that country." In the House of Representatives the 
The venerable Senator Crittenden, of Ken- Southern members were equally. bold. 
tucky, arose and rebuked Clingman, and When 1\11'. Boteler, of Virginia, pmposed 
said: "I rise here to express the hope, by resolution to refer so much of the 
and that alone, that the bad example of President's message as related to the great 
the gentleman wiII not be followed." He question before the House to a commit- 
also expressed the hope that there waS tee of one from each State (thirty-three), 
not a Senator present who was not wiHing the members from the slave-labor States 
to yield and compromise much for the sake refused to vote. "I do not vote," said 
of the government and the L"nion. 1\11'. Singleton, of Mississippi, " because I have 
Crittenden's mild rebuke and earnest not been sent here to make any com- 
appeal to the patriotism of the Senate promise or patch up existing difficulties. 
were met by more scornful words from The subject wiII be decided by a con- 
other Senators, in which the speakers vention of the people of my State." They 
seemed to emulate each other in the ut- an virtuany avowed their determination 
tcrance of seditious words. Senator Hale to thwart an legislation in the direction 
replied with stinging words to Clingman's of compromise or conciliation. The motion 
remarks, which aroused the anger of the for the committee of thirty-three was 
Southern members. He had said, "The adopted, and it became the recipient of a 
plain, true wa
. is to look this thing in the large number of suggestions. resoluticns, 
face-see where we are." The extremists and propositions offered in the House for 
tllOught so too, and cast off an disguise, amendments to the Constitution, most of 
especiaJIy Senator Iveson, of Georgia, and them looking to concessions to the de- 
\Yigfan, of Texas. The former answered mands of the slave interest. There ,vas 
that the slave-labor States intended to such an earnest desire for peace that the 
revolt. "\Ve intend to go out of this people of the free-labor States were ready 
L"nion," he said. "I speak what I be- to make aU reasonable sacrifices for its 
Iieve, that, before the 4th of 1\1arch, five sake. 
of the Southern States wiJI have declared In the Senate a committee of thir- 
their independence." He referred to the t(':en was appointed to consider the con- 
pa triotic governor of Texas ( Houston) di tion of the country and report some 
as a hinderance to the secession of that plan, by amendments to the Constitution 
State, and expresserl a hope that "some or otherwise, for its pacification. Senator 
Texan Bl utus wiII arise to rid his country Crittenden offered a series of amendments 
of the hoary-headed incubus that stands and joint resolutions. These did not meet 
between the people and their sovereign with favor on either side. On receiving 
will." He said that in the ne""t twelve news of the passage of the ordinance of 
months there would be a confederacy of secession by South Camlina, her two re- 
Southern States, with a government in maining Representatives (Boyce and Ash- 
operation, of " the greatest prosperity and mun) left the House of Representatives 
power that the .world has ever seen." He find returned home. Early in ,January the 
declared that if war should ensue the proceedings of a secret caucu!'; of Southern 

outh would" welcome" the North" with members of Congress was revealed, which 
bloody hands to hospitable graves." Wig- showed that they should remain in Con- 
fa]] uttered similar sentiments in a coarser gress until its close to prevent means be- 
manner, declaring that cotton was king. ing adopted by the government for its 
"You dare not make war on cotton." he own security, and that the movements in 
exclaimed; "no power on earth dare the South were principally directed by 
make war on cotton." He said South 
f'('ession membf'rs in Congress. These 
Carolina was about to secede. and that revelations astonished and alarmed the 
she would send a minister plpnipotentiary pf'ople, for the President, in a message 
to the United States, and when hi:; cre- on .Tan. 8, 18(31, bad uttered a sort of 
II.--X :121 
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cr;y of despair. The Southerners in Con- mended," he said, "that )'ou give the legal 
gress became more and more bold and means for making the contf'st a shurt and 
defiant, Senator Toombs. of Georgia, de- decisive one; that )'ou place at the control 
clared himself .. a rebel." The two great of the government for the "ork at least 
ctlmmittee
 labored in yain. Towards the 400.000 men and $-100.000.000. . .. \ 
middl.. of January, Hunter, of Virginia, right result at this timc will he worth 
and Seward, of Kew York, in able speech- more to thc world than tf'n tinIPs the 
e
, foreshadowed the determination of the men and tpn times the mOlwy. . . . The 

t'epssion party and the Unionists. Dur- people will save the government if the 
iug January the extreme Southern mem- government itself will do its part only in- 
bers of Congress began to withdraw, and differently well." He alluded to the pre- 
earl)' in Fehruary, 18öl, the national ponderance of "Cnion sentiment among the 
Congress had heard the last unfriendly [Jcople in the South, and stated the re- 
word spoken, for the Secession party had markable fact that, "hile large numbers of 
If'ft. Thenceforward, to the end of the olIicers of the army and navy had proved 
session (March 4, 18tH), Lnion men were themselves unfaithful, .. not one common 
left free to act in Congress in the prepara- soldier or sailor is known to ha, e dpserted 
tion of measur('s for the salvation of the his Aag. . . . This is the patriotic in- 
r('public. The proceedings of the Thirty- 
tinet of plain people. They understand, 
sixth Congress had revealed to the coun- without an argument, that the dl'stroying 
try its great peril, and action was taken of the govf'rnment which was made hy 
aeeonlingly. \Vashington mf'anf1 no good to them." The 
On Thursday, .July 4, 18Gl, the Thirty- President assured the people that the sole 
seventh Congress asspmhlcd in e)\.traordi- object of the ("..ercise of war-powf'r should 
lIary session, in compliance with the can he the maintf'nance of the national au- 
of President Lincoln, April 15. In the thority and the sah"ation of the life 
Senate twenty-thr('e Statcs, and in the of the repuhlic. After e
prf'ssing a hope 
House of Represf'ntati,'es twenty-two that the yiews of ('ollgre
s were 
States and one Territory were rppresent- coincident with his own, the Pn'si- 
ed. There were 40 
enators and 154 Rf'p- dent said. "Having dwsf'n our course 
resentatives. Ten States, in which the without guile and with pure moti,es, 
political leaders had adopted ordinances let us renew our trust ill nod and go for- 
of secession, were not represented. In ward without fear and with manly I]('arts." 
both Houses there was a large majority of There were important reports from the de- 
Unionists. It was the first session of this partments aceompanring the President's 
Congress, and Galusha A. Grow, of Penn- message. The Secretary of \\':11' (Mr. 
i>ylvania, was chosen speaker of the House. Cameron) recommended the en1istlllf'nt of 
The President, in his message, confined men for three years, with a hOllllty of 
his remarks to the special object for which $100, for the additional regiments of the 
the Congress had been called together. regular army; also, that appropriations 
He recited the many and grave offences be made for the construction, equipment, 
of the conspirators against the life of the and current expenses of railways and tcle- 
nation, such as the seizure of public graphs for the use of the gowrnllwnt; 
property, making preparations for war, for the furnishing of a more lil)f'ral sup- 
and seeking the recognition of foreign ply of approved arms for the militia. and 
powers as an independent nation. In the nn in('rease in the clerical forf'e of his 
act of firing on Fort Sumter, "discarding df'partment. The Secrdary of the Trf'a!õl- 
an else," he said, "they have forced upon ury (Mr. Cha!"e) asked for 
:!40,OO().()()O 
the country the distinct issue, 'immediate for war expenses. and 
8n,()on,onn to mef>t 
dissolution or blood.''' He reviewed the the ordinarv demands for 111(> fiscal veal'. 
conduct of the Virginia politicians, con- He proposed to raise the $RO.noO.ooo. in 
demned the policy of armed neutrality addition to the 811m of nea rly $íìíì,OOO.onn. 
propo<;ed in some of the border States, al- by levying increased dllties on specifìf'd 
]uded to the call for soldiers, and the ne- artidf's. and also hv certain int('rnal rew- 
cf's,,"ity of vindicating the power of the na- nues, or hy the dir
ct taxation of rpal and 
tional gonrnnH"nt. "It is now recom- personal property. For war purposl8, he 
3')<) 
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proposed a national loan of not less than and Charles B. Mitchell, of Arkansas; and 
$100,000,000, to be issued in the form of John Hemphill and Louis T. WigfalJ, of 
treasury notes. bearing an annual interest Texas. On July 13 the places of :Mason 
oi 7 3-10 per cent., or 1 cent a day and Hunter were filled by John S. Car- 
on $50, in sums born $;)0 to $5,000. He li"le and W. J. Willey, appointed by the 
proposed to issue bonds or certificates of legislature of "reorganized (\Vest) Vir- 
debt, in the event of the national loan ginia." On the same day John B. Clark, 
proving insufficient, to an amount not ex- of Missouri, was expelled from the House 
ceeding $100,000,000, to be made redeem- of Representatives. Every measure for 
able at the pleasure of the government the suppression of the rebellion proposed 
after a period not exceeding thirty years, b
' the President and heads of depart- 
and bearing interest not exceeding 7 per ments was adopted. On the 19th the ven- 
cent. He also recommended the issue of erable J. J. Crittenden, who was then a 
another class of treasury notes, not to member of the House of Representatives, 
exceed in amount $30,000,000. bearing an otrered a joint resolution, "That the pres- 
interest of 3.ß5 per cent.. and exchange- ent deplorable Civil War has been forced 
able. at the wiH of the holder, for heas- upon the country by the disunionists of 
ury notes. The Secretary of the Kavy the Southern States, now in revolt against 
asked Congress to sanction his acts, and the constitutional government and in 
recommended the appointment of an as- arms around the capital; that in this 
si!i'tant secretary in his department. national emergency, banishing all feelings 
Congress acted promptly on the sug- of mere passion or resentment, we will ree- 
gestions of the President. It was found olled only our duty to our country; that 
at the outset that there were a few mem- this war is not waged, on our part, in 
hers of Congress who were in thorough any spirit of oppression. nor for any pur- 
!'\ympathy with the 
ecessionists; but po!"e of conquest or subjugation. nor for 
while these prolonged the debates, the the purpose of overthrowing or interfering 
majority of loyal men was so overwhelm- with the rights or established institutions 
ing that the disloyal ones could not de- of those States, but to defend and main- 
feat the will of the ]1f'ople. On the first tain the supremacy of the Constitution, 
day of the session 
f'nator "Ti1son. of and to presene the Union, with all the 
Massachusetts. chairman of the military dignity, equality, and rights of the several 
committee of the Ppper HousC', gave no- States, unimpaired; and that as soon as 
tice that he should, the ne\':t day. submit these objects are accomplished the war 
six bills ha,'ing- for t1lcir object the mIght to cf'ase." It was laid over until 
suppression of the reùellion. These were :Monday. On Sunday (July 21) the battle 
all adopted afterwards. They were: 1. To of Bull Run was fought. Kotwithstand- 
ratify and confirm certain a('ts of the ing the capital was fiHed with fugitives 
President for the suppression of insunec- from the shattered army, and it was be- 
tion and rebe11ion: 2. To authori7e the em- Ji(','ed by many that the seat of govern- 
ploymf'nt of volunteers to aid in enforcing nlPnt W
lS at the mercy of its enemies, 
th(' laws and protecting public propert.": ('ollgress, with sublime faith, debated as 
3. To increase the present military estab- calmly as hefore. By an almost un ani- 
lishnwnt of the United States: 4. To pro- mous \"ote, Mr. Crittenden's rec;olution was 
vide for the better organization of the adopted, and a few days afterwards one 
military estahlishment; 5. To promote the identical with it passed the Senate by a 
efficiency of the army; ß. For the organi- vote almost as decisive. It was such a 
zation of a vohmte('r militia force. to be solemn refutation of the false charges of 
caHed the Xational Guard of the Pnited the Confederate leaders, that it was a war 
States. At an early day the Senate e\':- for subjugation and emancipation of the 
pf'IJed the following ten Senators: .Tamps slans. that it was not allowf'd to he pub- 
.:\T. Mason and R. -:\f. T. Huntf'r. of \ïr- Hshed in the Confpderacy. On the same 
ginia; Thomas L. Clingman and Thomas day Congress resoh.ed to spare nothing e<1- 
Hragg. of North Carolina: .Tames Chest- s('ntial for the support of the gowrnnIPnt. 
nnt. .Jr.. of South Carolina: A. O. P. and pledged" to the country and the world 
Nicholson, of Tennessee; \V. K. Sebastian thf' employment of every resource, nation- 
3
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al and individual, for the suppression, 
overthrow, and punishment of rebels in 
aJ ms." They passed a bill providing for 
the confiscation of property used for in- 
surrectionary purposes, and that the mas- 
ter of asIa ve who should employ him in 
any naval or military service against the 
government of the United States should 
forfeit all right to his services thereafter. 
\Yhm Congress had finished the business 
for which it was called, and had made 
ample provision in men and means for the 
suppression of the rebellion, it adjourned 
(A ug. 6), after a session of thirty-three 
days. The product of its labors consistcd 
in the passage of sixty-one public and 
seven private bilJs and five joint resolu- 
tions. On the day before its adjournment 
it requested the Presidcnt to appoint a 
groneral fast-day. 
'l"ke Fifty - righth Oongress.-The life 
of this Congnss extends officially from 
March 4, If103. to ::\Iarch 4, 1\)0;). The 
Senate consisted, at the beginning of the 
first Ression, of DO members, dividpd 
politically as follows: Republicans, 57 j 
Df'mocrats, 3
. The House of Hcpre- 
sentatin>s consisted of 38G members, di- 
vided politicallJ- as fonows: Republicans, to Congress in 18(iO, 1864, and ISG6, 
207; Democrats, Ii.'); Cnion Labor, 2; and in January, 18G7, was chospn United 
vacancy, 2. The ratio of rcpresf'ntation States Senator and held his seat till 
in the House from Ifl03 to l!1l
, basf'd on 1881. During his service in tlle Senate 
the census of I flOO, was I fl4.J 82. he was act i ve in thf' promotion of the re- 
The practical work of thc f'enate "as construction measures and in opposition 
carried on in ItlO-l: hy 5.3 standing" commit- to l>rf'sidf'nt .Tohnson's policy; was in- 
tees and 12 selcct committ<>es; and in the fluential in securing the passage of tll(> 
House of Represcntatiws hv GO standinO' ClnL RIGHTS BILL (q. v.) over Prpsi- 
committees. The most in.lportant con
 dent Johnson's '"f'to; and was notahly con- 
mittees of Congrcss are finance in thc Sen- spicuous in his support of Prcf>i,]ent Grant. 
ate, and ways and means in the House; Sf'nator Conkling was a JUcml)('r of the 
appropriations in each; foreign relations judiciary committee during the entire 
in the Senate, and foreign affairs in the course of his senatorial carf'cr. He was 
House; banking and cunency in the a strong admcate of R third tprm for 
House; coast defencf's in the f'pnate; com- Presidcnt Grant in 1880, anrl aftf'r tll(> 
11l('ICe in the Senate, and interstate and election of .Tames A. Garfield, whf'n an 
foreign commercc in the Honse; immigra- inflnentia] fpclem 1 a ppointment was made 
tion in both bodies; judiciary in both in Xew York City. Senator Conkling find 
hndies; military and na'-al affairs in hoth li
 associate, Senator Platt, claiming that 
bodies; pensions in both hodips: and post- they should have bf'en eonsu1tprl concern- 
offices and post-roarls in both bodies. ing s\J(,h an appointment in their State, 
For complete list of Senators and rf'signed. At the f'nsuing- session of the 
Hepresentatives, see FEDERAL GOVEHX- 
tate legislature, the two ex - Sf'nators 
MEXT. failf'd to secure re-election. and Mr. Conk- 
Conkling, ROSCOE, statf'sman; horn in ling retired to the practice of law in Kew 
Albany, K. Y., Oct. 30, IR
!I: rf'ef'ind an York ("it\'. He was offered bv President 
a{'ademic education; studied law with his .\rthur a" seat on the bench or" the Cnited 
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father, a judge in the Pnited States Dis- 
trict Court and fonner minister to 

It>xico; admitted to the bar in 18..0 
in L'tica; elected mayor in 1838, and also 
to Congress as a Repu bliean; re-elpcted 
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never betrayed a cause or a friend. and 
the people will never desert or l>etray 
him. Standing on the highest eminence 
of human distinction, modest, firm, simple, 
and self-poised, having filled all lands 
with his renown, he has seen not only the 
high-born and the titled, but the poor and 
the lowly in the uttermost ends of the 
earth, rise and uncover before him. He 
has studied the needs and the defects 
of many systems of government, and he 
has returned a better 
\merican than ever, 
with a wealth of knowledge and experi. 
In obedience to instruction I should nev- ence added to the hard common - sense 
e1" dare to disregard-expressing, also, my which shone so conspicuously in all the 
ûwn firm convictions-I rise to propose fierce light that beat upon him during 
a nomination with which the country and sixteen years, the most trying, the most 
the Republican party can gladly win. The portentous, the most perilous in the 
election before us is to be the Austerlitz nation's history. 
of American politics. It will decide, for Vilified and reviled, ruthlessly aspersed 
many years, whether the country shall be by unnumbered presses, not in other lands, 
Republican or Cossack. The supreme need but in his own, assaults upon him have 
of the hour is not a candidate who can seasoned and strengthened his hold on the 
carry Michigan. All Republican candi- public heart. Calumny's ammunition has 
dates can do that. The need is not of a all been exploded; the powder has all been 
candidate who is popular in the Ter- burned once; its force is spent; and the 
ritories, because they have no vote. The name of Grant will glitter a bright and 
Ileed is of a candidate who can carry imperishable star in the diadem of the 
èoubtful States. Not the doubtful States republic when those who have tried to 
(If the North alone, but doubtful States of tarnish that name have mouldered in for- 
the South, which we have heard, if I un- gotten graves, and when their memories 
derstand it aright, ought to take little and their epitaphs have vanished utterly. 
or no part here, because the South has Never elated by success, never depressed 
nothing to give, but everything to receive. by adversity, he has ever, in peace as in 
No, gentlemen, the need that presses upon war, shown the genius of common-sense. 
the conscience of this convention is a The terms he prescribed for Lee's sur- 
candidate who can carry doubtful States, render foreshadowed the wisest prophecies 
both North and South. And believing and principles of true reconstruction. 
that he, more surely than any other man, Victor in the greatest war of modern 
can carry New York against any opponent, times, he quickly signalized his aversion 
and can carry not only the North, but to war amI his love of peace by an arbi- 
several States of the South, New York is tration of internal disputes which stands 
for Ulysses S. Grant. Never defeated in as the wisest, the most majestic example 
peace or in war, his name is the most il- of its kind in the world's diplomacy. 
lustrious borne by living man. When inflation, at the height of its popu- 
His services attest his greatness, and the Jarity and frenzy, ltad swept both Houses 
country-nay, the world-knows them by of Congress, it was the veto of Grant, 
heart. His fame was earned not alone in which, single and alone, ovel.threw ex- 
things written and said, but by the pansion and cleared the way for specie 
arùuous greatness of things don('. And T('sumption. To him, immeasurably more 
perils and emergencies will search in vain than to any other man, is due the fact 
in the future, as they have searched in that every paper dollar is at last as good 
vain in the past, for any other on whom as gold. 
the nation leans with such confidence and With him as our leader we shall have 
trust. Never having had a policy to en- no defensÍ\-e campaign. No! \Ve shall 
force against the will of the people, he l.ave nothing to explain away. We shall 
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States Supreme Court in 1882, but de- 
clined. He died in New York City, April 
18, 18RS. 
Renominating Gmnt.-The following is 
Senator Conkling's speech before the 
National Republican Convention, in Chi- 
cago, on June 6, 1880, nominating Gen- 
eral Grant for a third Presidential term: 


.. When asked what State he bails from, 
Our sole reply shall be, 
He came from Appomattox 
And Its famous apple-tree." 
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haw no apologies to make. The shafts ages your railway or ;your mill, the rloe- 
and the arrows have all been aimed at tor into whose hands )'ou gi\Te your liff', 
him. and they lie broken and harml('ss or the ministcr who speks to san' your 
at his feet. houl, what man rlo 
.ou rejcct becaul:;e b
' 
, Life, liberty, and property will find a his works you have known him and found 
8afeguard in him. When he said of the him faithful and fit? What makes the 
colored men in Florida, "\Yherever I am, Presidential olIke an e"\.l'eption to all 
they may come also "-when he so said, things else in the cOlJlmon-!'('nse to he 
he mpant that, had he the power, the poor flpplied to selecting its incumbent? \\"ho 
dwellers in the cabins of the South should dares-who dares to put fetters on tlmt 
no longer be driven in terror from the free choice and judgment which is the 
homes of their childhood and the graws birthright of the .American people? Can 
of their murdererl dead. "'hen he refused it be said that Grant has used official 
to see Dennis Kearney in California, he power and place to perpetuate his term 
 
meant that communism, lawlessness, and He bas no place, and oflicial power hat 
disorder, although it might stalk high- not been used for him. Without patron. 
headed and dictate law to a whole city, age and without ('missarics, without com. 
would always find a foe in him. lIe mittees, without hurcaus, without tele. 
meant that, popular or unpopular, he graph wires running from his house to 
would hew to the line of right, let the this convention, or running from his 
chips fly where they may. house anywhere clse, this man is the 
His integrity, his common-sense, hi
 candidate whose friends have never 
courage. his unequalled experience, are threatened to bolt unless this convention 
the qualities offered to his country. The did as they said. He is a Republican 
only argument, the only one that the wit who never waVf'rs. He and his friends 
of man or the stress of politics has de- f'tand by the crced and the candidates 
vised, is one which would dum founder of the Republican party. They hold the 
Solomon, because he thought there was rightful rule of the majority as the very 
nothing new under the sun. Having tried essence of their faith, and they mean to 
Grant twice and found him faithful, we uphold that faith against not only the 
are told that we must not, even after an common enpmy, but against the charla- 
interval of years, trust him again. 
[y tans, jayhawkers. tramps, and gucrillas 
countrymen! my countrymen! what stuJti- -the men who dpploy betwfen the linf's, 
fì('ation does not such a fallacy invoh.e! and forage now on one 
ide and thpn 
The American people exclude Jefferson on the other. This ('onvention is master 
Davis from public trust. Why? Why? Be- of a supreme opportunity. It can name 
cause he was the archtraitor and would-be the next President. It can make sure of 
destro)'er; and now the same people are his election. It can make sure not only 
asked to ostracize Grant, and not to trust of his Election. but of his cprtain and 
}-lim. 'Yhy? Why? I repeat: because pea.ceful inauguration. 
rore than alJ, it 
he was the arch preserver of his country, <:an break that pow('r which dominatps 
and because, not only in war. but twice and mildews the South. It can overthrow 
as Civil :Magistrate, he gave his highest, an organization whose very existence is 
noblest efforts to the republic. Is this a standing protest against progress. 
an electioneering juggle, or is it h.vpoc- The purpose of th(' Democratic party is 
ri8Y's masquerade? There is no field of spoils. Ihl very hope of existence is a 
human activity, responsibility. or reason solid South. Its ,,"uc('('ss is a m('nace 
in which rational beings object to an to ordcr and prospcrity. I say this con- 
agent because he has heen weighed in the vention can ovcrthrow that pow('r. It 
balance and not found wanting. There is, can dissolT"e and emancipate a solid Routh. 
I say, no department of human reason in It can speed the nation in a car('er of 
which sane men reject an agent because grandeur eclipsing all past achievements. 
he has had experience, making him ex- Gcntlemen. we have onlv to listpn abo\.e 
ceptionalJy competent and fit. From the the din and look beyond'the du..t of an 
man who shoes your horse to the lawyer hour to bphold thf' Rf'puhliean party ad- 
who tries your case, the officer who man- vancing with its ensigns resplf'ndent with 
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illustrious achievements, marching to cer- granted the valley to English subjects, 
tain and lasting victory with its greatest and the Dutch must "forbear to build 
marshal at its head. there." Van Twiller courteously replied 
Connecticut, one of the original thir- that the Dutch had already purchased the 
teen English-American colonies, was prob- country from the Indians and" set up a 
flbly first discovered by a European, house, with intent to plant." The Dutch 
AmuAx BLOCK (q. v.), at the mouth of the finally withdrew, and in 1635-36 the first 
Connecticut River, in 1613. That stream permanent settlement in the valley was 
the Dutch called 
-crsch-water (fresh- made at Hartford by emigrants from 
water) River; the Indians called it Qua- :Massachusetts. The first church was built 
nck-ta-cut, "long river." The Dutch laid there in 1635, and the first court, or legis- 
claim to the adjoining tenitory by right lative assembly, was convened at Hart- 
of discovery, while the English made a ford in 1636. 
counter-claim soon afterwards, based upon The next year occurred the distressing 
a patent issued by the King to English war with the Pequods, which resulted in 
subjects. The agent of the Dutch West their annihilation. A year later a set- 
India Company took formal possession by tlement was begun on the site of New 
proclamation of the Connecticut Valley Haven, and a sort of theocratic govern- 
as early as lG23 in the name of the States- ment for it was established. Governor 
General of Holland, and a peaceable and \Yinthrop's son, John, came from England 
profitable trade with the Indians might and assumed the office of governor of the 
han been carried on had not the Dutch colony in the Connecticut Valley in 1636, 
exasperated the natives by seizing one with instructions to build a fort and plant 
of their chiefs and demanding a heavy a colony at the mouth of the Connecticut 
ransom for his release. A Dutch em- River. A dispute with the Plymouth peo- 
bassy which visited Plymouth tried to get pIe arose about the right of emigrants 
the Pilgrims to abandon Cape Cod Bay from l\Iassachusetts in the valley, but 
and seat themselves, unùer the juris- it was soon amicably settled. A constitu- 
diction of New Netherland, in the fertile tion for the government of the colony in 
Connecticut Yalley, and a 
Iohegan chief, the valley was approved by a general vote 
moved by equally strong self-interest, in- of the people (Jan. 14, 1(39). It was 
vited them to the same territory, his object a remarkable document, and formed the 
being to make the English a barrier be- basis of a charter afterwards obtained 
tween his people and the powerful and from the King. 
warlike Pequods. On the restoration of monarchy in Eng- 
In lG32 Edward \Vinslow visited the land, the Connecticut colonists had fears 
Connecticut Valley; and confirmed the regarding their political future, for they 
truth of all the pleasant things the had been stanch republicans during the 
Dutch and Indians had said about it. interregnum. The General Assembly 
The fame of it had already reached Old therefore resolved to make a formal 
England, and two years before \Yinslow's acknowledgment of their allegiance to the 
visit Charles 1. had granted the soil of King, and ask him for a charter. A 
that region to Robert, Earl of 'Var- petition to that effect was signed in 
la)-, 
wick. and he transferred it to \Yill- 1661, and Governor \Vinthrop bore it to 
iflm, Viscount Say and Seal; Robert, Lord the monarch. He was at first coolly re- 
Erook, and their associates. This was the ceiveù, but by the gift to the King of a 
original grant of Connecticut, and the precious memento of the sovereign's dead 
t('rritory wa" defined as extending west- father, the heart of Charles was touched, 
ward from the Atlantic to the Pacific and, turning to Lord Clarendon, who was 
Ocean. The Dutch, having purchased the present, he said, "Do you advise me to 
yalley from the Indians, the rightful grant a charter to this good man and his 
owners, built a redoubt just below the reople?" "I do, sire," answered Claren- 
site of Hartford, called Fort Good Hope, don. "It shall be done," said Charles, 
ir. 1633. amI took possession. Governor and \Vinthrop was dismissed with a hearty 
\Yinthrop. of ::\[assachusptt:o:, wrote to Van sha]..e of his hand and a ble!'sing from 
Twi11er at :Manhattan that England had the royal ]ips. A charter was issued 
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May 1, 1662 (N. S.). It confirmed the 
popular constitution, and contained more 
liberal provisions than an
' that had yet 
been issued by royal hands. I t defined the 
boundaries so as to include the New 
Haven colony and a part of Hhode Island 
on the east, and westward to the Pacific 
Ocean. The Kew Haven colony reluctantly 
ga ,.e its consent to the union in IG(i.3, but 
Hhode J sland refused. A dispute con- 
cerning the boundary-line between Con- 
necticut and Rhodß Island lasted more 
than sixty years. 
The charter, engrossed on parchment 
and decorated with a finely executed 
miniature of Charles II. (done in India- 
ink by Samuel Cooper, it is supposed, 
who was an eminent London min- 
iature painter of the time), was brought 
across the sea in a handsome mahogany 
box, in which it is 
till preserved in the 
State Department of Connecticut. It was 
of so general a character, and conferred 
such large powers, that when Connecti- 
cut became an independent State it was 
considered a good fundamental law for 
the commonwealth, and was not changed 
until 18] 8. It provided for the election 
of the governor of the colony and the 
magistrates by the ppople, suhstantidly 
as under the previous constitution; allow- 
ed the free transportation of colonists 
and merchandise from England to the 
colony; guaranteed to the colonists the 
rights of English citizens; provided for 
the making of laws and the organization 
of courts by the General Assembly, and 
the appointment of all necessary officers 
for the public good; for the organiza- 
tion of a military force, and for the pub- 
lic defence. 
Determined to hold absolute rule owr 
Kew England, King James II. made 

\ndros a sort of viceroy, with im:truc- 
tions to take away the colonial char- 
ters. For the purpose of seizing that of 
Connecticut, whose General A

emhly had 
refused to surrender it, Andros arrived 
at Hartford, where the AS!'ìemblv was in 
APssion in their meeting-house,. Oct. :n, 
1687 (0. S.). He was received I)\' th(' assumed indeppndenee in ]776, and did 
Assemblv with the courtpsv due to his not frame a new constitution of govern- 
rank when he app('ared hcfo.re them, with Jlwnt. rnder that charter it was governed 
armed men at his back, and demanded until 1818. In 1814, Hartfonl, Conn., he- 
the charter to be put into his hand
. It came the theatre of a famous conv('ntion 
was then near sunset. A debate upon which attracted much an"\.ious attention 
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some unimportant subject was continued 
until after the candles were lighted. 
Then the long box containing the charter 
was brought in and placed upon the table. 
A preconcerted plan to sa"e it was now 
put into operation. Just as the usurper 
\\a8 about to grasp the box with the 
charter, the candles were snull'ed out. 
"'hen they were relighted the charter was 
not there, and the members were sea ted in 
proper order. The charter had bcen car- 
ried out in the darkness by Captain 'Vads- 
worth, and deposited in thc trunk of a 
hollow oak-tree on the outskirts of the 
village (see CHARTER OAK). Andros wa. 
compelled to content himself with dis- 
solving the Assembly, and writing in a 
bold hand "FINIS" in the journal of 
that bod,}'. When the Revolution of IGR8 
swept the Rtuarts from the English 
throne, the charter was brought from its 
hiding-place, and .under it the colonists of 
Connecticut flourished for 129 ycars after- 
wards. 
B"nder the charter given by Charles II., 
in 1662, Connecticut, like Rhode Island, 
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for a while (see HARTFORD CO
VE
TIO
). 
In 1818 a convention assembled at Hart- 
ford and framed a constitution, which 
was adopted by the people at an election 
on Oct. 5. During the Civil War the 
State furnished to the National army 
54,882 soldiers, of whom 1,0!)4 men and 
ninety-seven officers were killed in action, 
üöli men and forty-eight officers died from 
wounds, and 3,24ü men and sixty-three 
ofiicers from disease; 389 men and twenty- 
one officers "missing." Popula tion in 
1890, 746,258; in 1900, 908,355. See 
USITED STATES-CONNECTICUT, in vol. ix. 
Connecticut Tract, TIlE. Grants by 
GOVERNORS OF THE CONNECTICUT COLOXY 


Name. 


Date. 


John Haynes. .. . .... ......... .. ........ 1639 to 1640 
Edward Hopkins....................... 1640" 1641 
John Haynes........................... 1641" 1642 
George Wyllys . ... .... ... .............. 1642 II 1643 
John Haynes... } It t I fi 16 ' 3 .. 1655 
Edward Hopkins a erna e y rom...... .. 
'l'homas Welles..... .................. 1655" 1656 
Jolm Webster.......................... 1656" 1657 
John Winthrop....... ................. 1657" 1658 
Thomas Welles......................... 1658" 1659 
John Winthrop........ .. ... .... . ... .... 1659" 1665 
Until this time no person could be elected to a second 
term immediately following the first. 
GOVER
ORS OF THE NEW HAVEN COLOl\Y 


Name. I 
Theophilus Faton. _.... ........ ......._ 
Francis r\ewman............. .......... 
V.illiam Leete............... ........... 


Date. 


1639 to 1657 
1658 " 16t)() 
1661 .. 1665 


Name. 


Date. 


GOVER
ORS m' CONNECTICUT. 


GOVERNORS OF CONNECTICUT-Continued. 


Name. 


Vate. 


Charles H. Pond........................ 1853 to 185' 
Henry Hutton.......................... 1854" 1855 
W T. Minor............................ 1855" 1857 
A. H. Holley........................... 1857" 1858 
William A. Buckingham................ 1858" 1866 
Joseph R. Hawley...................... 1866" 1867 
James E. English....................... 1867" 1869 
Marshall Jewell........................ 1869" 1870 
James E. English...................... 1870" 1871 
Marshall Jewell. ... . . . .. .. ............ . 1871" 1873 
Charles R. Ingersoll.... .......... .... 1873" 1876 
R. D. Hubbard......................... 1876" 1879 
Charles B. Andrews................ .... 1879" It'St'Sl 
H. B. Bigelow......................... 1881 II 188.1 
'l'homas M. Waller.............. . . .... . . 1883 II 1885 
Henry B. Harrison...................._ IR85 " 1887 
Phineas C. Lounsbury.................. 1881" 1889 
Mo

an G llul
eley.................... 18ti9" 1891 
Luzon B 
Iorris...::::::::.:::..::::...:. l


:: 



 
o Vincent como. . . . . .. . . . . . .. .. .. ... . . 1895 II 1897 
l.orrm A. Cooke........................ 1897" 1899 
George E. Lounsbury............_...... 1899" 1901 
George P. Md.....an...................... 1901" 1!10:1 
Abiram Chamberlain. ................ . \ 1!103" 1905 
Henry Roberts ........................ 1905" 1907 
UNITED STATES SE
ATORS. 


Name. No. of CODgt"esa. Date. 
Oliver Ellsworth.. . . . . . . 1st to 4th 1
8!1 to 1797 
William H Johuson...... 1st 17ti'J " 1

11 
Roger Sherman . . . . . . . . . 2d 179l .. 1793 
Stephen NIX Mitchell.... 3d 1793 .. 1796 
James Hillhouse ........ 4th to lIth 17\16 .. 1811 
Jonathan Trumbull..... 4th 1795 .. 1796 
t:riah Tracy............. 4 th to !lth 1796 .. 1R07 
Chauncey Goodrich...... 10th .. 12th 1807 .. 1813 
Sl1muel w_ nana......... lIth .. Imh 1810 .. 1H21 
navid Daggett........... 13th .. 15th 1813 II 1819 
James Lallman........ _. 11ith " Ibth 1819 .. 1825 
Elijah Boarù man. .. . ... . 17th 1821 II 1t'S23 
Henry W. Edwards...... lRth to l!1th 1823 .. 1827 
Calvin Willey. . .. .. ..... l!lth .. 21st 1825 .. 18:n 
Samuel A. Foote........ 20th " 22d 1827 .. 1833 
Gideon Tom I IIIson . . . .. . . 2::d .. 24th 1
31 .. 1837 
l"athan Smith 23d 1833 II 1t'S35 
John 1\1 l"i1es.:. : ::: :::: 24th to 25th 1835 II 1839 
Perry Smith. ... .... . ., . 25th .. 27th 1837 .. IH43 
Thaddeus Betts. ........ 26th lR3!1 .. IH40 
Jabez W Hulltington.... 2r.th to 2!1th 1840 .. IH47 
John ltL 
i1es......... 28th .. 30th 1R43 .. IH49 
Roger S. Raldwm._...... 30th " 31st 1847 .. 1851 
Truman Smith .......... 3]st .. 33d 1R49 .. 18:i4 
Isa,lc 'I'oucey . . . . . . . .. . . . 3
d .. 3Uh 1Rr.2 .. 1
57 
Francis Gillett ... d..... 3Sd IBM II IH55 
I.afayettf' Foster......._ 34th to 39th 1855 .. 181;7 
James Dixon. 35th .. 401 h 1857 " 18U9 
Orris S. Ferry... . .. . . ., . 40th" 44th 1R67 .. lRi6 
William A. Buckingham.. 41st .. 4:Jd 1869 ., 1875 
William W Eaton....... 43d .. 4mh 1875 .. 1AA1 
JamesE. Engli!'h........ 44th 1875 .. 1R77 
William H. Barnum..... 44th to 4lith 1875 .. 1879 
Orville II- I'latt. 41ith 1879 .. - 
Joseph R Ha\\ley. ...... 47th 18t'S1 .. - 


John Winthrop. ... . . . . . . . ... . .... .. . . . _ 
William Leete.......................... 
Robert Treat. . .. . . . . ..... . ...... .. ..... 
":dmund Andr08 ....................... 
Robert Treat _ . . . . . .. . . . ....... . ... .... . 
Fitz John Winthrop.... . ... .... .... . ... 
Gurdon Saltonstall ...... ...... .. .... .. . 
Joseph Talcott....... . .. .. . . .. . . . . .. . .. 
Jonathan Law......................... . 
Rngl'r Wolcott..... ....... .... .......... 
Thollla8 Fitch. . .. . .. . ... . . . . . . . .. _. . . . . 
William Pitkin. ..... ...... ...... ....... 
J ouat han Tru m hu II. . . . . . . .. . . . . . . .. . . . . 
Mathew Griswold. ..... .... ............. 
Samuel Huntington.... ................. 
(>I h'er \Volcott . .. .... . . .. . . .. . . . . . . . . . 
Jonathan Trumbull....... ...... .... .... 
.John Treadwell. . ... . . . .. .. .... .... .... 
Roger Griswold _ . . . . . . . . . .. . . .. . . . . . . . . 
John Cotton 
mith..................... 
Oliver \Volcott. . . . . . ... . . .. .... . .. . . . . . . 
Gideon Tomlinson.... ..... ...... ....... 
John S Peter8......................... 
H. W. Edwards........... ......... ... 
Samuel A. Foote............._......... 
H. W. F.dwarrl8_........................ 
W.,W. Ellsworth..... ... ...... ......... 
C. F. Cleveland..................... . .. . 
RogerS. Baldwin................... ... 
Clark Bissell........................... 
JC8eph Trumbull....................... 
Thomas H. Seymour........ .......... 


](i65 to 1676 
1676 .. 1683 
1ßR3 " 1687 
1687 .. 1689 
1689 .. 1698 
l/ì98 .. 1707 
1707 .. 1724 
172t .. 17H 
1741 " 1750 
1750 .. 1754 
17M, .. 176/j 
1766 .. 1769 
1769 " 1784 
17R4 .. 17H6 
1786 .. 17!1ß 
1796 .. 1798 
179R .. 180!! 
1809 " 1811 
lRll .. 1813 
1813 II 1817 
1817 '1 1827 
1827 .. 1831 
1R31 .. lR:13 
1833 .. 1H34 
IR3" .. IH35 
1R35 .. 18:IH 
183H .. 1842 
1842 .. 1H44 
18U .. 1R4ß 
lR46 .. IH49 
1849 " lR50 
1850 II 1853 tract of territory running from the north- 
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the English crown to Kew York and 

Iassachusetts overlapped. In 1 ïSG a con- 
vention of commissioners from the two 
coloni('s was held at Hartford, Conn.; 
)la
s,t('husdts ceùed to tIle :State of Kew 
York all that territory lying west of the 
prl'sent eastern boumhuy of Kew York, 
and New York ceded to Massachusetts a 
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ern boundary of Pennsylvania due north 
through Seneca Lake to Lake Ontario, 
with the ðception of a strip of land 
one mile wide on Niagara River-about 
6,000,000 acres in all. Of this :M. Gorham 
and O. Phelps bought the title of the Ind- 
ians, and also the title of l\Iassachusetts 
to 
,600,OOO acres. Robert :Morris pur- 
chased most of the remainder and sold a 
part of it to Sir William Pultney. He 
sold another large portion to the HoI- 
land Company and to the State of Con- 
necticut. 
Conner, DAVID, naval officer; born in 
Harrisburg, Pa., about 1792; entered the 
IlUVY in January, 1809, and as acting-lieu- 
tenant was in the action between the 
11 ornct and Peacock. He was made a lieu- 
tenant in 1813, and remained on the Hor- 
net. In her action with the Penguin, 
Conner was dangerously wounded, and 
for his brave conduct was presented with 
a medal by Congress, and by the legis- 
lature of Pennsyh'ania with a sword. He 
"as promoted to the rank of commander 
in March, 1825, and to captain in 1835. 
During the war with 
Iexico (1846-48) 
h(' commanded the 
\merican squadron on 
the Mexican coast, and assisted in the re- 
duction of the fortress of San Juan de 
Ulloa in the spring of 1841. He captured 
Tampico in Kovemher, 1846. Hi
 last 
senice was in command of the Philadel- 
phia navy-yard. lIe died in Philadelphia, 
March 20, 1856. 
Connor, PATRICK En WARD, military 
officer; horn in Ireland, :!\larch 17, 1820; 
('Inne to the United Htates and was edu- 
cated in Kew York City; Rened in the 
war with Mexico and then engaged in busi- 
ness in California. Whcn the Civil \\'ar 
hroke out he recruit('d a band of 200 men 
and was ordered to Utah to drive plunder- 
ing Indians out of the overland routes of 
travel, and to check the threatcned revolt 
among the Mormons. After marching 
140 miles he fell upon a fortified camp of 
300 Indians in Washington Territory and 
destroyed the whole band. At the dose 
of the war he reeeived the brevet of major- 
general. Later liP commanded 2.000 ('a v- 
aIry to punish the Hiom:: and Aravaltoe 
Indians for their rohheries. He met and 
df-'feated the latter at Tongue River in 
.\ngust, 1865. He died in Salt Lake City, 
L"tah, Dec. 18, 1891. 


Conrad, CHARLES 1\1., legislator; born 
in \\ïnehester, Va., about 1804; admit- 
ted to the bar in 18
8; and began prac- 
tice in Kew Orleans. In 1842-43 he served 
out the unðpired term of Alexander Mon- 
ton in the t:"nited States Senate; in 1848- 
50 "as a representative in Congress; and 
in 1830-53 wa
 
ecretary of War. lie 
was a leader in the 
e('ession mOW'lIIent 
in 1860; a deputy from Louisiana in 
the :Montgomery Provisional COllgn'
s in 
18(31; and a member of the Confederate 
Congress, and also a brigadier-general 
in the Confederate army in HW2-G4. 
He died in New Orleans, La., Feb. ll:- 
18i8. 
Conrad, JOSEPH, military officer; born 
in Wied-Selters, Germany, 
Iay 17, 1830; 
graduated at the Hesse-Danllstadt Mili- 
tary Academy in 1848; settled in Mis- 
souri; and joined the Kational army at 
the beginning of the Civil 'Yar in the 3d 
Missouri Infantry. He was present at 
many important actions during the war; 
was brevetted brigadier-general of voluTl- 
teers at its close; joined thc regular army 
in 1866; and was retired with. the rank 
of colonel in 1882. He died in Fort 
Randall, S. D., Dec. 4, 18fll. 
Conscriptions. In October, 1814, the 
acting Hecretary of 'Val' (James :l\Ionroe) 
proposed vigorous measures for increas- 
ing the army and giving it material 
strength. Yolnnteering had ceased, and 
he proposed to raise, by conscription or 
draft, suflicient to fill the existing ranks 
of the army to the full amount of (;
,4.f8 
m{'n; also an additional regular fOT('e of 
4n.000 men, to he locally employed for 
th(' def('nce of the frontiers and sea-coast. 
Bills for this purpose were introduced 
into Congress (Oct. 27, 1814). The prop- 
osition to raise a large force by cons('ri p- 
tion brought matters to a crisis in 
('\\' 
England. Radieal and indi
cre(.t 1IIf'n of 
thc opposition proposP,1 the "ecl'!o
iun of 
the Xpw England Rtatl's from the Union 
as a cur(' for (.xisting f'\-ils. During thf' 
Civil "",ir con
('ri(ltion was rpsortf'd to 
by 1Ioth go\'prnments. The :\ational 
finnif-'..., however, weTP If's"! dependpnt on 
the nwasure, as largp hountip'1 hrought 
thf'm ahno'it enough \"oluntf-'Pl's. 
The first Conf('dcratf' (.onserivtion law. 
April IG, 18{j
, anllullf'd all contrad'- 
with volunteers for short terms, holding 
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thf'm for two additional yeal's, and made 
f'nry white male between eighteen and 
thirty-fh'e liable to service at a mompnt'8 
notice. On Sept. 27, I8lt
, the law was 
e'\:tended to all men bet\\een eighteen 
and forty-five. 
In July, 18G3, all between eighteen and 
fnrt.v-fln> ,wre called into active 8en-ice. 
In Fdn"ltar.,', 18H-t, the law was extended to 
include all between seventeen and fiftv. 
See HARTFORD CONVENTION; NEW íO
K 
f'lTY (7'he Draft Riots). 
Consequences of Secession. See CLAY, 
HENRY. . 
Conservatives. The advocacy of an 


exten8ive specie currency, and the prop- 
osition for a sub - treasury, in 1837, 
alienatf'd many of the Democratic party 
and they fonnell a powerful facti

 
knawn as "C'onservatin's." Th<,y finally 
joined the \Vhig8. and in 1840 assisted 
in electing General Harrison President. 
Conspiracy. See BOOTH, JOHN \VILKE
; 
Bt.RR, AARO:V. 
Constellation. See TRTJXTON, THO!\IAS. 
Constitution, JeßILEE OF THE. See 
AD.HIS. JOHN QUINCY. 
Constitution and Government of the 
United States. See CALHOUN, JOH
 
CALDWELL. 
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Constitution of the United States. ton. In that pamphlet Webster proposed 
Sagacious men perceived the utter in- .. a new system of government which 
etIiciency of the ARTICLES OF CO:VFEDERA- should act, not on the States, but directly 
TTO:V (q. v.) as a constitution of a na- on Ì1ldividuals, and vest in Congress full 
tional government as early as 1780, whHe power to carry its laws into effect." The 
their ratification by the States was pend- plan deeply impressed the mind of 'Wash- 
ing. Alexander Hamilton, then only twen- ington. 
ty-three years of age, in a long letter Events in North Carolina and :Massa- 
to James Duane, in Congress, dated" At chusetts made many leading men anxious 
the Liberty Pole," Sept. 3, gave an out- about the future. They saw the weak- 
line sketch of a national constitution, and ness of the existing form of govern- 
suggested the calling of a convention to mente In the autumn of 1785 Washington, 
frame such a system of government. in a letter to James \Varren, deplored 
During the following year he published that weakness, and the "illiberality, 
in the New York Pack('t (then published jealousy, and local policy of the States," 
at Fi8hkill. N. Y.) a seri{'s of papers nll- that was likely to "sink the new nation 
der the title of "The Constitutionalist," in the eyes of Europe into contempt." 
which were devoted chiefly to the discus- Finally, after many grave discussions at 
sion of the defects of the Articles of Con- Mount Vernon, \Vashington, acting upon 
federation. In the summer of 1 i82 he the suggestions of Hamilton made five 
su('('{'pded in having the subject brought years before, proposed a convention of the 
Iwfore the l{'gislature of Kew York, then several States to agree upon a plan of 
in spssion at Poughkeppsie, and that body, unity in a commercial arrangement, over 
hy a r{'solution drawn by Hamilton and which. by the existing Constitution, Con- 
prpspnted by his father-in-law, Genf'ral gress had no controL Coming from such 
Schuylp1", rpf'Ommended (.July 21, I7S2) an exalted source, the suggestion was 
the assembling of a national convention acted upon. 
to re\ ise the Articles, "reserving the A convention of delegates from the sev- 
right of the respective legislatures to eral States was caUed at _\nnapolis, 
ratify their detp1"minations." In the :\{d. - Only five States (New York, New 
f'pring of IiS:J Hamilton. in Congress, Jf'rsey. Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Vir- 
cxpre8sed an ('arnest desire for sueh a ginia) sent deputi{'s. These met Sept. 
com>('ntion. Pelatiah Webster and II, 1 i86. There tJeing only a minority 
Thomas Paine wrote in favor of it the of the States present. they deferred 

ame year, and in Ii84 Noah 'Vebster aC'tion, at the same time recommend- 
wrote a pamphlet on the subject whieh in
 another convention. On Feb. 21, 
he carried in person to General 'Vashing- li87, the Congres:3, by resolution, strongly 
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urged the several legislatures to send Feb. G; Maryland, April 2R; Routh Caro- 
deputies to a convention to meet in Phila- lina. 
Ia)' 23; New Hampshire, ,1une 21; 
ùelphia in 
Iay following, "for the sole Yirginia. .Tune 2!); Kew York. ,July 26; 
and e'\':press purpose of revising the North Carolina. Kov. 21, l7RfJ; Rhode 
Articles of Confederation." Delegates I!"land, ,ray 2fJ, linn. 'YIH'n nine States 
were appointed by all the 
tates ðcepting had ratified the Constitution it bemme 
Rhode Island. The conHntion assembl('d operative. The new government began 
at the appointed time (
Iay 14), but only March 4, Iï89. 
one-half the States were then represented. The ratification of the national Cun 
The remainder did not all arrive before stitution was celebrated at Philadelphia 
l\ray 24. \Yashington, who was a dele- (July 4, 1788) with imposing ceremonies. 
gate from Virginia, was chosen president The ten ratifying States were represented 
of the convention, and \YiIliam Jackson, by as many ships moored at intervals in 
one of his most intimate friends, was the Delaware, along the front of the city, 
made secretary. Edmund Randolph, of each displaying at her mast-head a white 
Virginia, opened the proceedings by a flag bearing the name of the State rep- 
carefully prepared speech, in which the I csented in golden letters. All the river 
defects of the existing Constitution were craft were embellished with flags and 
pointed out. At its conclusion he offered streamers. A large procession paraded 
fifteen resolutions, in which were em- the streets, in which se\"eral of the prin- 
bodied the leading principles whereon to cipal citizens personated in appropriate 
construct a new form of government. In dresses some such event as "Indepen- 
these was the suggestion that" a ttationaZ dence," the "French Alliance," the "De- 
government ought to be established, con- finitive Treaty of Peace," "\Yashington," 
sisting of a supreme legislature, execu- the ":New Era:' the "Federal Constitu- 
tive, and judiciary." tion," the "Ten Ratifying States." In 
Upon this broad idea the convention pro- a ear in the form of an eagle, lofty and 
ceedcd. and had not gone far when they ornamental, sat Chief-.1ustice McKean and 
perceived that the 
\rticles of Confedera- two of his bench associates, hearing a 
tion were too radically defective to form a framed copy of the Constitution on a 
basis for a stable government. Therefore staff. The car and its contents personi- 
they did not attempt to amend them, but tied the new Constitution. On the staff 
proceeded to form an entirely new Consti- was a cap of T.iberty. hmring in golden 
tution. For many weeks debates went on, letters the leg('nd "The People." A citi- 
when (Sept. 10, 1787) all plans and amend- zen and an Indian chief rode together, 
ments adopted by the convention were re- smoking a pipe of veac('. personifying 
ferred to a committee for revision and peace on the frontiers. ,... arious trades 
arrangement. It consisted of James ,,-ere r('presented; also tIle shipping in- 
Madison, Alexand('r Hamilton, Thomas terest, and different associations in Phihl- 
Johnson, Rufus King, and Gouverneur delphia. Altog('thcr there were ahout 
Morris. The latter put the document into 5.000 in the procession, which endpd at 
proper literary form. It was signed hy rnion Rquare, where 17.oon persons w('re 
pearly all the nwmbers of the convention addrcssed by James \\ïlson, who took 
on the 17th. The convention ordered a conspicuous part in framing the Con- 
these proceedings to be laid hefore Con- E.titution. The oration was followed hy a 
gress. and recommelHl('d that hody to sub- collation. About three weeks afterwards 
mit the instrument to the people (not the a similar e('lebmtion occuI'I"('d in the city 
States) and ask th('m, the .
Ollrcc of all of K ew York, where a large majority of 
.<'ovcreignty, to ratify or rejf'ct it. It was the inhahitants were in favor of the Con- 
done. The Constitution was viol('ntly 
titution. Greenleaf's Politiral R('gi.
tcr 
assailed, esp('cially hy the (''\.trf>me sup- -anti - Federal in its politics-contained 
porters of the doctrine of State sonr- a dispara
ing account of the cf'lebration; 
t'ignty. The Constitution was ratified hy and w}J('n, a night or two afterwards, 
D\'la ware. })pc. i, 1 7Si; Ppnn!"ylvania. Dec. m'ws came of the ratification of the Con- 
}
: 
f'W .}prs(',\". 1>ec. lR; GC'orgia, .Jan. 2. stitution bv the convention in s('ssion at 
1788; Connecticut, .Jan. !); :\I.l&:oachusptts, 1'0ughk('('p
ie, a mob attac-ked the print. 
3
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ing-office, broke in the doors, and destroyed 
the type. The people of Providence, R. I., 
Vi ere in favor of the Constitution, and 
were preparing to celebrate its ratifica- 
tion on July 4, with other ceremonies 
appropriate to the day, when 1,000 men, 
borne of them armed, headed by a judge 
of the Supreme Court, came in from the 
country, and compelled the citizens to 
omit in the celebration anything favor- 
able to the Constitution. A more violent 
collision took place in Albany. The 
friends of the Constitution celebrated its 
ratification on July 3, the opponents at 
the same time burning it. Both parties 
united in celebrating the 4th, but dined at 
different places. After dinner the Fed- 
eralists formed a new procession, and 
when they were passing the headquarters 
of the anti - Federal party a quarrel oc- 
curred, followed by a fight, in which clubs 
and stones, swords and bayonets, were 
freely used, to the injury of several per- 
sons. There was much asperity of feel- 
ing everywhere exhibited. 
The following is the text of the na- 
tional Constitution and of its several 
nmendments: 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
ARTICLE I. 


SECTION I. Legislative powers; in whom 
vested. 
SEC. 2. House of Repre8entative8, how 
and by whom cho:sen-Qualification!' of a 
I ('presentative - Representati\"es and di- 
rect taxes, how a pportioned-Ccnsus- 
Vacancies to be filled-Power of choosing 
officers, and of impeachment. 
SEC. 3. Senators, how and by whom 
chosen-How classified-State Executive 
tn make temporary appointments, in case, 
('(c.-Qualifications of a senator-Prcsi- 
dent of the Senate, his right to vote- 
l>resident pro tern., and other officers of 
Senate, how chosen-Power to try im- 
peachment-When President is tried, 
(hief-justice to preside-Sentence. 
SEC. 4. Times, etc., of holding elections, 
how prescribed-One session in each year. 
SEC. 5. 
lembership-Quorum-Adjourn- 
ments-Rules-Power to punish or expel 
-,Journal-Time of adjournments limited, 
nnles!', etc. 


SEC. 6. Compensation-Privileges-Dis- 
qualification in certain cases. 
SEC. 7. House to originate all revenue 
bills-Veto-Bill may be passed by two- 
thirds of each House notwithstanding, 
etc.-Bill not J'eturned in ten da)"s-Pro- 
vision as to all orders, etc., except, etc. 
SEC. 8. Powers of Congress. 
SEC. 9. Provision as to migration or im- 
portation of certain persons-Habeas 
Corpus - Bills of attainder, etc. - Taxes, 
how apportioned-No export duty-Xo 
c('mmercial preference-Xo money drawn 
from treasury, unle!'s, etc.-No titular 
nobility-Officers not to receive presents, 
unless, etc. 
SEC. ] o. States prohibited from the ex- 
e:rcise of certain powers. 


ARTICLE II. 
SECTIO=" 1. President; his term of of- 
fice-Electors of President; number and 
how appointed-Electors to vote on same 
day - Qualification of President - On 
whom his duties devolve in case of his 
removal, death, etc.-Preside nt's compen- 
sation-His oath. 
SEC. 2. President to be commander-in- 
chief-He may require opinion of, etc., 
and may pardon-Treaty-making power- 
Nomination of certain officers-When 
President may fill vacancies. 
SEC. 3. President shall communicate to 
C'ongre!'s-He may convene and adjourn 
('ongress, in case, etc.; shall receive am- 
hassadors, execute laws, and commis
ion 
ofJicers. 
SEC. 4. All civil offices forfeited for cer- 
tain crimes. 


ARTICLE rII. 
SECTION 1. Judicial power - Tenure- 
Compensa tion. 
SEC. 2. Judicial power; to what cases 
it extends - Original jurisdiction of su- 
preme court-Appell ate-Trial by jury, 
except, etc.-Trial, where. 
SEC. 3. Treason defined-Proof of-Pun- 
ishment of. 


ARTICLE IV. 
SECTTO"=" I. Each State to gin credit to 
the public acts, etc., of every other State. 
SEC. 2. Privileges of citi7ens of each 
State-Fugitives from justice to be de- 
livered up-Persons held to service hav- 
ing eRcaped, to he delivered up. 
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SEC. 3. Admission of n('w States-Pow- this constitution for the United States of 
er of Congress O\'er territory and other America. 
p-roperty. 
SEC. 4. Republican form of government 
guaranteed-Each State to be protected. 


ARTICLE V. 
Constitution; how amended-Proviso. 


ARTIcLE VI. 
Certain debts, ('tc., adopted-Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of 
the United States-Oath to support Con- 
stitution, by whom taken-No religious 
test. 


ARTICLE VII. 
What ratification shall establish Con- 
stitution. 


ADMEND)IENTS. 
I. Religious establishment prohibited 
-Freedom of speech, of the 
press, and right to petition. 
II. Right to keep and bear arms. 
III. No soldier to be quartered in any 
house, unless, etc. 
IV. Right of search and seizure regu- 
la ted. 
V. Provisions concerning prosecutions, 
trial, and punishment-Private 
property not to be taken for 
public use, without, etc. 
VI. Further provisions respecting crimi- 
nal prosecutions. 
YII. Right of trial hy jury secured. 
VIII. ExcessÏ\-e hail or fines and cruel 
punishments prohibited. 
IX. Rule of construction. 
X. Same subject. 
XI. Same subject. 
XII. Manner of choosing President and 
Viee- President. 
XIII. Slavery abolished. 
XIV. Citizenship. 
XV. Right of suffrage. 


PREA
IBLE. 


\VE, THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATER, 
in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice>, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liherty to ourselvps find 
OUf posterity, do ordain and establish 
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ARTICLE I. 


SECTIO
 1. 
1. All legislath'e powers herein granted 
shall be H'sted in a Congress of the Unitcd 
States, whiC'h shall consist of a Senate 
and House of R('presentati\"Cs. 


SECTIO
 2. 


1. The House of Representatives shall 
be composed of members chosen every sec- 
ond year by t hc people of thc se\'eml 
States; and thc electors in each State 
shall have the qualifiea tions requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of 
thc State legislature. 
2. No person shall be a representative 
who shall not have attained to the age of 
twenty-five years, and been seven years 
a citizen of the Pnited States, and who 
shall not, when eleC'ted, bC' an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall bc cho:sen. 
3. Representa ti HS and dircct taxes 
shall be apportioned among the several 
Statcs which lUay be included within this 
Union, according to their respective num- 
bers, which shall be dptermined by add- 
ing to the whole number of free persons, 
including those hound to service for a term 
of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three-fifths of all other persons. The 
actual renulUeration shall he made within 
three years aftC'r the first meeting of the 
Congress of the Pnited Statps, anù within 
e"ery fmhsequpnt term of tC'n years, in 
such manner as they shall by law direct. 
The number of representati\"es shall not 
exceed one for e\"Cry thirty thousand, but 
each State shall have at least one repre- 
sentati\.e; and until such enumeration 
shall he made, the State of New Hampshire 
shall he entitkd to choose three; :Massa- 
chusetts, eight; Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, one; Connecticut, five; 
New York, six; New Jerspy, four; Penn- 
sylvania, eight; Delaware, one; Mary- 
land, six; Virginia. ten; North Caro- 
lina, five; Houth Carolina, five; and 
Georgin. tllI.PC'. 
4. When yacaneies happen in the reI'" 
rpsC'ntation from an v Htate, the e"\.erutive 
authority thereof 
hall issue writs of 
elC'ction to fill s\l(.h va<>aneies. 
5. The House of Hepresentatins shaH 
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cIlOose their speaker and other officers, ble and subject to indictment, trial, judg- 
and shaH ha,'e the sole power of impeach- ment, and punishment, according to law. 
ment. 


SECTION 3. 
1. The Senate of the United States 
shall be composl.d of two senators from 
each State, chosen by the legislature 
t hereof. for six years, and each senator 
shall have one vote. 
2. Immediately after they shall be as- 
sembled in consequence of the first elec- 
tion, they shall be divided as equally as 
may be into three classes. The seats of 
the senators of the first class shall be 
vacated at the expiration of the second 
year, of the second class at the expiration 
of the fourth" year, and of the thi1'd class 
at the expiration of the sixth year, so 
that one-third may be chosen every sec- 
01111 y('ar; and if vacanciès happen, by 
r<,signation or otherwi!';e, during the re- 
cess of the legislature of any State, the 
e::o..ecuti,"c thereof may make temporary 
appointments until the next meeting of 
the legislature, which shall then fill such 
, acancies. 
3. No pCl"son slutll be a senator who 
shall not have attained to the age of thir- 
ty years, and been nine years a citÍ1'en of 
the United States, and who shaH not, 
whcn elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen. 
4. The Vice-President of the United 
States F;llall be Pl'esident of the Senate, 
but shall have no vote unless they be 
equa1Jy divided. 
5. The Senate shall choose their other 
officers, and also a president pro tempore 
in the abs<,nce of the 'Tice-President or 
when he shall exercise the office of Presi- 
dent of the C"nited States. 
û. The Senate shall have the sole power 
to try all impeachments. When sitting 
for that purpose they shall be on oath or 
affirmation. When the President of the SECTION 6. 
t:'nited Stat<,s is tried, the chief-justice 1. The senators and representatives 
shall preside; and no person shaH be con- shall receive a compensation for their 
victed without the concurrence of two- services, to be ascertained by law and 
thirds of the members present. raid out of the treasury of the United 
7. Judgment in cas<,s of impeachment States. They shall, in all cases except 
shall not extend further than to removal trea!'on, felony, and breach of the peace, 
from office, and disqualification to hold be privileged from arrest during their 
and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or attendance at the session of their respec- 
profit under the United States; but the tive Houses. and in going to and return- 
party convicted shan, nevertheless, be lia- ing from the samej and for any speech 
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SECTION 4. 


1. The times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for senators and repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in eaeh 
State by the legislature thereof; but the 
Congress may at any time by law make 
or aIter such regulations, except as to 
the places of choosing senators. 
2. The Congress shall assemble at least 
once in every year; and such meeting 
shall be on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, unless they shall by law appoint a 
difl'erent day. 


SECTION 5. 


1. EaC'h House shall be the judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of itii! own members, and a majority of 
each shall constitute a quorum to do busi- 
ness; but a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day, and may be authorized 
to compel the attendance of absent mem- 
hers, in such manner and under such 
penalties as each House may provide. 
2. Ea<'h House may determine the rules 
of its proceedings, punish its members 
for disorderly beha.\"ior, and with the con- 
currence of two-thirds, expel a member. 
3. Each House shall keep a journal of 
its proceedings, and from time to time 
publish the same, excepting such parts 
as may, in their judgment, require se- 
crecy; and the yeas and nays of the mem- 
bers of either House on any question 
shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those 
present, be entered on the journal. 
4. Neither House, during the session 
of Congress, shall, without the consent 
of the other, adjourn for more than three 
days, nor to any other place than tllat 
in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 
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The Congress shall ha \'e power: 
1. To lay and collect ta:\.es, duties, im- 
posts and excises; to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defence and gen- 
eml welfare of the l'nited 
tates; but 
all duties, imposts, and e:\.cbes shall be 
uniform throughout the United Slates. 
2. To borrow money on the credit of 
1. All bills for raising revenues shall the United States. 
originate in the House of Representa- 3. To regulate commerce with foreign 
tives; but the Senate may propose or nations, and among the several States, 
concur with amendments as on other and with the Indian tribes. 
bills. 4. To estab1ish an uniform rule of 
2. Every bill which shall have passed natura1ization, and uniform laws on the 
the House of R('presentatives and the subject of bankruptcies throughout the 
Senatc shaH, before it become a. law, be United States. 
plesented to the President of the United 5. To coin money, regulate the value 
States; if he approve, he shall sign it; thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
but if not, he shall return it, with his standard of weights and measures. 
o}1jcctions, to that House in which it 6. To provide for the punishment of 
sllall have originated; who shall enter counterfeiting the securities and current 
the objections at large on their journal, win of the "Cnited States. 
8.nd proceed to reconsider it. If, after 7. To establish post-offices and post- 
SUe'h reconsideration, two-thirds of that roads. 
House shall agree to pass the bill. it shall 8. To promote the progress of science 
b(' sent, together with the objections, to and useful arts, by securing for limited 
the oth('r House, by which it shall likewise times, to authors and inventors, the ex- 
be reconsidered, and, if approved by two- clusive right to their respective writings 
thirds of that House, it shall become a and discoveries. 
law. But in all such cases, the votes of 9. To constitute trihunals inferior to 
both Houses shall be determined by yeas the supreme court; to define and punish 
and na)"8, and the names of the persons piracies and felonies committed on the 
\oting for and against the biB shall be high seas, and offences against the law of 
entered on the journal of each House re- nations. 
sl'ectively. If any bill shall not be re- 10. To declare war, grant letters of 
turned hy the President within ten days marque and reprisal, and make rules con- 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have cerning captures on land and water. 
b(,e'n presented to him, the same shall be 11. To raise and support armies; hut 
a law in like manner as if he had fiigned no appropriation of money to that use 
it, unless the Congress, by their adjourn- 
han be for a longer term than two years. 
n)(.nt. prevent its J'eturn, in which case 12. To prod de and maintain a navy. 
it shall not be a. law. 13. To make rules for the governm('nt 
3. Every order, resolution or vote. to and regulation of the land and naval 
\"hich the concurrence of the Senate and forces. 
House of Representatives may be n('ces- 14. To provide for ca1ling forth the 
sary (e"cept on a question of adjourn- militia to execute the laws of the lTnion, 
ment), shall be presented to the Pr('sident snpprefis insurrections, and repel in- 
of the rnited Rtates; and h('fore the !'!ame vasion!'!. 
shall take effect. shall be approved hy Hi. To pro,'ide for organizing. arming, 
hIm; or, being disapproved by him, shall and disciplining the militia, and for gov- 
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or debate in either House they shall not 
be qm>stioned in any other place. 
2. Xo senator or representative shall, 
during the time for which he was elect- 
ed, be appointed to any civil oflice under 
the authority of the United States, which 
slJall have been created, or the emolu- 
Jl1c::nts whereof shall have been increased, 
during such time; and no pcrson holding 
any office under the United States shall 
hI' a member of either House during his 
continuance in oflice. 


be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate 
and Homie of Representati\es. according 
to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill. 
SECTION 8. 


SECTIO
 7. 
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1. The migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the States now existing 
shall think pI'oper to admit, shall not 
be prohibited by the Congress prior to the 
year one thousand eight lmndred and 
eight; but a tax or duty may be imposed 
on such importation not exceeding ten 
dolIars for each person. 
2. The privilege of the writ of habPas 
corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety may require it. 
3. No bill of attainder, or ex post facto 
13 w shall be passed. 
4. No capitation or other direct tax 
shall be laid, unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration hereinbefore di- 
rected to he taken. 1. The executive power shall be vested 
5. No tax or duty shall be laid on ar- in a Presidl'nt of the Pniied States of 
tides exported from any State. No pref- America. He shall hold his office during 
erence shall be given by any regulation of the term of four years; and, together 
commerce or revenue to the ports of one with the Vice-President chosen for the 
State o\"l'r those of another; nor shall same term, be elected as follows: 
wssels bound to or from one State be 2. Each State shall appoint, in such 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in manner as the legislature thereof may di- 
another. rect, a number of electors equal to the 
6. No money shall be drawn from the whole number of senators and represent- 
treasury but in consequence of a!"lpro- 3tives to which the State may be entitled 
priations made by law; and a regular in the Congress; but no senator or rep- 
stateml'nt and account of the receipts resentative, or person holding an office of 
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crning such part of them as may be em- 
ployed in the sêrvice of the United States; 
}'eserving to the States respectively the 
appointment of the officers and the au- 
thority of training the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 
!G. To exercise exclusive legislation in 
nIl cases whatsoenr, over such district 
(not exceeding ten miles square) as may, 
by cession of particular Htates, and the ac- 
ceptance of Congress, become the seat of 
the government of the "Cnited States; and 
to exercise like authority over all places 
purchased, by the consent of the legislat- 
ure of the State in which the same shall 
be, for the erection of forts, magazines, 
vrsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
buildings; and 
J 7. To make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this constitution 
in the government of the United States, 
or in any department or officer thereof. 
SECTION 9. 


and expenditures of all public money shall 
bc published from time to time. 
7. No title of nobility shall be granted 
l,y the United States; and no person hold- 
ing any office of profit or trust under 
them shall, without the consent of the 
Congrcss, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, oflice, or title of any kind what- 
(,\er, from any king, prince, or foreign 
State. 


SECTIO:i 10. 


1. No State shall enter into any treaty, 

.lliance or confederation; grant letters 
of marque and reprisal; coin money; 
emit bills of credit; make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts; pass any bill of attainder, em 
post facto Jaw, or law impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts; or grant any title 
of nobility. 
2. No State shall, without the consent 
of the Congress, lay any imposts or du- 
ties on imports or exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing 
its inspection laws, and the net produce 
of all duties and imposts laid by any 
State on imports or exports shall be for 
the use of the treasury of the United 
States, and all such laws shall be subject 
tc. the revision and control of the Con- 
gress. 1\0 State shall, without the con- 
sent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, 
keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or com- 
pact with another State, or with a for- 
eign power, or engage in war, unless actu- 
ally invaded, or in such imminent danger 
af; will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II. 


SECTIO
 1. 
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trust or profit under the Cnited States, 
shaH be appointed an elector. 
3. L The electors shaH meet in their re- 
spective States, and vote by baHot for 
two persons, of whom one at least shall 
not be an inhabitant of the smne State 
with themselns. And ther shall make a 
I ist of all the persons voted for, and of the 
Illnuber of votes for each; which list they 
shall sign and certif,y, and transmit sealed 
to the seat of government of the United 
States, directed to the president of the 
Sf'nate. The president of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Represcntatins, open all the 
certificates, and the voteS shall then be 
counted. The person ha\'ing the greatest 
number of votes shall be the President, if 
such number be a majority of the wliole 
number of electors appointed; and if there 
be more than one who have such majority, 
and have an equal number of votes, then 
the House of .H.epre8entntives shall imme- 
diately choose, by ballot, one of them for 
President; and if no person have a ma- 
jority, then. from the five highest on the 
list, the said House shall, in like manner, 
choose the President. But in cJlOosing the 
l'resident, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State 
Ita ving one vote; a quorum for this pur- 
pose shall consist of a'member or members 
from two-thirds of the States, and a ma- 
jority of all the States shall be necessary 
to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having 
the grea test number of votes of the elect- 
ors shall be the Vice-President. But if 
there should remain two or more who 
have equal votes, the Senate shall choose 
from them, by ballot, the Vice-Presi- 
dent.]* 
4. The Congress may determine the time 
of choosing the electors, and the day on 
which they shall give their votes. which 
day shall be the same throughout the 
united States. 
5. No person. except a natural born 
citi7en, or a citi7en of the United States 
at the time of the adoption of this con- 
stitution, shall be e1igihle to the office of 
President; neither shall any person be 
eligible to that office who shall not have 


attained to the age of thirty-five years, 
and been fourteen years a resident within 
the enited 
tates. 
6. In case of the removal of the Presi- 
dent from otJice, or of his death, resigna- 
tion, or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said otJiee, the same 
shall ùemlve on the Vice-President; and 
the Congress may, by law, pro\-ide for 
the case of removal, death, resignation or 
inability, both of the President and Vice- 
President, declaring what officer shall 
then act as President; and such officer 
shall act accordingly, until the disability 
be removed, or a President 
hall be 
elected. 
7. The President shall, at stated times, 
receive for his services a compensation 
which shall neither be increased nor di- 
minished during the period for which lIe 
shall have been elected; and he shall not 
receive within that period any other 
emolument from the United States, or any 
of them. 
8. Before IIC enter on the execution of 
bis oflice, he shall take the following oath 
or affirmation: 
"I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
wi11 faithfully execute the ol1ìce of Presi- 
dent of tile United States; and wi11, to 
the best of my ability, preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States." 


SECTION 2. 


1. Th
 President shall be commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy of the 
enited States, and of the militia of the 
several States, when ca1led into the actual 
service of the l:'"nited States. He may re- 
quire the opinion, in writing, of the prin- 
cipal officer in each of the executive de- 
partments upon any subject relating to 
the duties of their respective offices; and 
he shall have power to grant reprieves 
and pardons for offences against the 
Cnited States, except in cases of im- 
peachment. 
2. He shall have power, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Sf'nators pre
ent ('One111"; and he shall 
ncminate, and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate sha1l appoint, 
. This parRJrraph has bN'n superseded and ambassadors, other public ministers and 
annulled by the l
th amendment. consuls, judges of the supreme court, 
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and all other officers of the United States 
whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be 
established by law. But the Congress 
may, by law, vest the appointment of 
such inferior officers as they think proper 
in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. 
3. The President shall have power to 
fill up all vacancies that may happen dur- 
ing the recess of the Senate, by granting 
commissions which shall expire at the 
end of their next session. 


SECTION 3. 
1. He shan, from time to time, give to 
the Congress information of the state of 
the Union, and recommend to their con- 
sideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient. He may, 
ou e"traOl"ùinary occasions, convene both 
Houses, or either of them; and in case 
of disagreement between them with re- 
spect to the time of adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such time as he 
shall think proper. He shan receive am- 
bassadors and other public ministers. He 
shall take care that the laws be faith- 
funy executed; and shall commission all 
the officers of the United States. 
SECTION 4. 
1. The President, Vice-President, and 
nll civil officers of the United States, o:;hall 
be removed from office on impeachment 
for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE III. 
SECTION 1. 


1. The judicial power of the United 

1:Üps shall be vested in one snpreme 
court. and in such inferior courts as tlH' 
('f'ngress may, from time to time, ordain 
and establish. The judges, both of tIle 
snprenJ(' and inferior courts. shan hold 
their offices during good hehavior; and 
sImH, at stated times, recpivp for their 
s('lvlees a ('ompensation. whlC'h slmll not 
te (1iminishetl during theIr continuance 
in office. 


this Constitution, the laws of the United 
titates, and tI"eaties made, or which shall 
be made, under their authority; to all 
cases afl'ecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls; to all cases of ad- 
miralty and maritime jurisdiction; to 
controversies to which the United States 
shaH be a party; to controversies between 
two or more States; between a State and 
citizens of another State; between citi- 
zens of the same State claiming lands 
under grants of difl'erent States, and be- 
tween a State, or the citizens thereof, and 
foreign states, citizens or subjects. 
2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls, and 
those in which a state shall be party, the 
supreme court shall have original juris- 
diction. In all the other cases before 
mentioned, the supreme court shall have 
nppelJate jurisdiction, both as to law and 
fact, with such exceptions and under such 
n'gulations as the Congress shaH make. 
3. The trial of all crimes, except in 
cases of impC'achment, shall be by jury, 
and such trial shall he held in the State 
where the said crimes shall have been 
committed; but when not committed 
within any State, the trial shall be at 
such place or pla.ces as the Congress may 
by law have directed. 


SECTION 3. 
I. Treason against the United States 
shan consist only in levying war against 
them or in adhering to their enemies, giv- 
ing them aid and comfort. No person 
sllRn be convicted of treason, unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the 
same overt act, or on confession in open 
eou rt. 
2. The Cong-ress shall have power to de- 
dare the punishment of treason; hut no 
attainder of treason shall work corrup- 
tion of blood, or forfeiture, except during 
the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV. 


SECTION 1. 


). Full faith and credit Sllan be given 
in pach Rtate to the puhlic acts, records, 
and judicial proceedings of every other 
1. The iudicial power shall extend to State; and the Congress may, by general 
a11 cases in law and equity arising unner laws, prescribe the manner in which such 
339 
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acts, records, and proceedings shall be 
proved, and the effect thereof. 
SECTION 2. 
1. The citizens of each 
tate shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States. 
2. A person charged in any State with 
treason, felony, or other crime, who shall 
flee from justice, and be found in another 
State, shall, on demand of the executive 
authority of the State from which he fled, 
be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 
3. No person held to service or labor in 
one State under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another, shall, in consequence of åny 
law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor; but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be d?-e. 
SECTION 3. 
1. New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union; but no new 
State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State, nor 
flny State be formed by the junction of 
two or more States or parts of States, 
without the consent of the legislatures of 
the States concerned, as well as of the 
Congress. 
2. The Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or 
ether property belonging to the United 

tates; and nothing in this constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or of any 
particular State. 
SECTION 4. 
I. The "C"nited States shall guarantee to 
every State in this "C"nion a republican 
form of government, and shall protect 
cach of them against invasion; and, on 
application of the legislature, or of the 
c
ecutive (when the legislature cannot be 
convened), against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. 


1. The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this constitution; 
or, on the application of the legislatures 
of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
340 


can a comYention for proposing amend- 
ments which, in either case, shall 
be valid to all intents anù purposes, as 
part of this constitution, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress; provided that no amendment 
which may be made prior to the Yt'ar one 
t1lOusand eight hundred and eight shall 
in any manner affect the first and fourth 
clauses in the ninth section (If the first 
article; and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be depriveù of its equal suf. 
frage in the Sena tee 


ARTICLE VI. 
1. All debts contracted and engage- 
ments entered into before the adoption 
of this constitution shall be as valid 
against the "Cnited States under this con- 
stitution, as under the confederation. 
2. This constitution, and the laws of 
the United States which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under the au- 
thority of the "['"nited States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land; and the judges 
in every State shall be bound t11ereby, any- 
thing in the constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. 
3. The senators and representatives be- 
fore mentioned, and the members of the 
scveral State legislatures, and all execu- 
tive and judicial officers, both of the l-nit- 
ed States and of the several States, shan 
be bound by oath or affirmation to sup- 
port this constitution; but no religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualifica- 
tion to any office or public trust under 
th{. United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 
I. The ratification of the conventions of 
nine 
tat{'s 
hall he sufficient for the es- 
tft hlishment of this constitution hctwccn 
the States so ratifying the same. 
Done In con\"'entlon by the unanimous con- 
sent of the States pre!lent, the seven- 
teenth day of 
eptember. In the year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-seven. and of the Indepen- 
dence of the rnlted 
tates of America 
the twelfth. In wltne!'ls whereof we have 
hereunto subscribed our names. 
GO: WASHI
GTO
, 
Pre8fdt, and Deputy from VIrginia. 
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New Hampshire. 
JOHN LANGDON, KICHOLAS GIUIAN. 


.M assachusetts. 
KATHANIEL GORHAM, RUFUS KING. 
Connecticut. 
\\"1'>1. SA
IL. JOHNSON, ROGER SHERMAN. 


N ew York. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


begun and held at the city of New York 
011 the 4th of 1.Iarch, 1789, and were 
declared in force Dec. 15, 1791. 
The following preamble and resolution 
preceded the original proposition of the 
amendments, and as they have been sup- 
posed to have an important bearing on 
the construction of those amendments, 
they are here inserted. They will be 
found in the journals of the first session 
of the First Congress. 


New Jeritey. 
\YIL: LIVINGSTON, DAVID BREARLEY, 
\Y1.I. PATERSON, JONA: DAYTOX. Begun mid held at the city of New rork, 
on Wednesday, the 4th day of March, 
1ì8!J . 


Pennsylvania. 
B. FRANKLIN, THOMAS MIFFLIN, 
ROBT. ::\IORRIS, GEO. Cl.Y1IER, 
THOMAS FITZSIMONS, JARED T
GERSOLL, 
JA.MES WILSOX, Gouv. MORRIS. 


Delaware. 
GEO: READ, JACO: BROOM, 
JOHN DICKINSON, RICHARD BASSETT, 
GUNNING BEDFORD, JUN. 


J[ aryland. 
JAMES McHEXRY, DANL. CARROLL, 
DAN OF ST. THOS. J ENIFER. 


JOHN BLAIR, 


Virginia. 
JAMES MADISON, JR. 


North Carolina. 
\Y
L BLOUXT, Hu \VILLIAMSON, 
RICHD. DOBBS SPAIGRT. 


South Carolina. 
J. RUTLEDGE, CHARLES PINCKNEY, 
CHARLES COTES WORTH PINCKNEY, 
PIERCE BUTLER. 


Georgia. 
\YILLlBI FEW, ABR. BALDWIN. 
Attf'st: 
WILl.IAM JACKSON, Secretary. 


A
IEND}IE
TS 


To THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The conventions of a number of the 
States having, at the time of their adopt- 
ing the Constitution, expressed a desire, 
in order to prevent misconstruction or 
abuse of its powers, that further declara- 
tory and restrictive clauses should be 
added, and as extending the ground of 
public confidence in the government will 
best insure the beneficent ends of its in- 
stitution: 


Resolved, By the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, 
In Congress assembled, two-thirds of both 
Houses concurring, that the followIng articles 
be proposed to the legislatures of tbe several 
States, as amendments to the constitution 
of the United States: all 01' any of which 
articles, when ratified by three-fourths of the 
said legislatures, to be valid to all Intents 
and purposes, as part of the said constItu- 
tion, namely: 


ARTICLE I. 


Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof; or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble, amI to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances. 


ARTICLE II. 
A well-regulated militia bein
 neces- 
sary to the security of a free State. the 
}'ight of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE III. 


The followin
 amendments were pro- 
ro!"ed at the first !':e!':sion of the First Con- No soldier shaH, in time of peace, be 
gress of the United States, which was quartered in any house without the con- 

.tl 
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sent of the owner, nor in time of war but 
in a manner to be prescribed by la\\. 


ARTICLE IV. 
The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papcrs, and effects, 
against unreasonable searclws and seiz- 
ures, shall not be violated; and no war- 
nmts shall i
s\H} but upon probable cause, 
supvorted h
. oath or allirmation. and 
particularly des(.'rihing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized. 


ARTICLE V. 
1'0 person shall be held to answer for 
a ca pi tal or otherwise infamous crime, 
unless on a presentment or indictment of 
a grand jury, except in cases arising in 
the land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actual sen;ce in time of war or 
public danger; nor shall any person be 
subject for the same offence to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall 
he compelled in any criminal case, to he a 
witness against himsclf, nor be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due 
pro('ess of law; nor shall private prop- 
erty be taken for pub1ic use without just 
('om pensa tion. 


ARTICLE VI. 


In all criminal prosecutions, the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial. by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime 
"hall have heen committed, which dis- 
trict "hall have been previously ascer- 
taincd by law; and to be informed of the 
nature and ('ause of the accusation; to 
he confronted with the witnesses against 
him; to have compulsory process for oh- 
taining witm'sses in his favor, and to 
ha,'e the a!'.sistance of counsel for his 
dcfence. 


ARTIC'LF. 'TH. 


In suits at common law. w11ere the 
value in controversy shall e
ceed twenty 
dollars, the right of trial hy jury shall 
he pres en ed; and no fact tried by a 
jury shall be otherwise re-examinell in 
any court of the United States. than ae- 
corcling to the rules of the common law.* 


* This affects only United States Courts. 


ARTICLE YIII. 
Excessh-e bail shall not be required, nor 
e'\:ce8sive tines imposed, nor cruel and UIl- 
u!,ual punishments intlicted. 


ARTICLE IX. 
The enumeration in the constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the 
ppople. 


ARTICLE X. 
The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the constitution, nor prohibited 
b." it to the Htates, are reserved to the 
8tat<:s respectively, or to the people. 


[The following amendment was pro- 
posed at the sècond session of the Third 
Congress. Declared in force Jan. 8, 1798.] 


ARTICLE XI. 


The judicial power of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend to any 
suit in law or equity, conllucnccd or prose- 
cuted against one of the ünited States 
by citizcns of another State, or by citi- 
zens or subjects of an
T foreign state. 


[The three following sections were pro- 
posed as amendments at the first session 
of the Eighth Congress. Declared in force 
Sppt. 25, 1804.] 
ARTICLE XII. 


1. The electors shall meet in their re- 
spective States. and vote by hallot for 
President and Vice-President, one of whom 
at least shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same State with thcmselns. They shall 
name in their haIlots the person voted 
for as Presidf'nt. and in distinct hanots 
the pf'rson voted for as Vice- Pre"ir}(.n t : 
and they shall make distinct lists of all 
pen;ons voted for as Presirlf'nt, and of all 
rersons votf'd for as Yiee-Prf'sirlf'nt. and 
of the numhf'r of votes for cach; which 
lists thf'Y shaIl sign and certify. and trans- 
mit sf'a
ed to the spat of the government of 
the Pnited States. directed to the presi- 
dent of tJlf' Senatf'. The president of the 
Renate slmIl. in the presence of the Sf'n- 
ate amI Honse of Representatives, open 
aH the certificates. and the votes shaH 
then be counted. The person having the 
greatest number of votes for President 
342 
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shall be the President, if such number be 
a majority of the wbole number of elec- 
tors appointed; and if no person have such 
majority, then from the persons having 
the highest number, not exceeding three, 
on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose 
immediately, by ballot, the President. But 
in choosing the President, t
e votes shall 
be taken by States, the representation 
from each State having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or ruembers from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States 
shall be necessary to a choice. And if 
the House of Representatives shall not 
choose a President, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, be- 
fore the fourth day of l\Iarch next follow- 
ing, then the Vice-President shall act as 
President as in the case of the death 
or other constitutional disability of the 
President. 
2. The person having the greatest num- 
ber of votes as Vice-President shall be the 
Yice-President, if such number be a major- 
ity of the whole numher of electors ap- 
pointed, and if no person have a majority, 
then from the two highest numbers on 
the list the 
enate shall choose the Vice- 
l
resident. A quorum for the purpose 
f:'hall consist of two-thirds of the whole 
numher of senators, and a majority of 
the whole number shall be necessary to 
a choice. 
3. Rut no person constitutionally in- 
eligihle to the office of Pre!';ident shall be 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the 
Fnited Statcs. 


ARTICLE XIII.* 


RE(,TIO
 1. 
Xpithpr slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude, exc-ept as a puni!';hment for crime, 
whereof the party "hall have been duly 
convicted, shall exist witllin the Pnited 
Rtates, or any place subject to their juris- 
diction. 


SECTION 2. 
Con
re8s !';hall have power to enforce 
this article hy appropriatt' legislation. 


ARTICLE XIV.* 


SECTION 1. 


All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they re- 
side. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the Cnited 
States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law, nor deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 


SECTION 2. 


Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to 
thcir respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed. But wbeñ 
the right to vote at any election for the 
choice of electors for President and Yice- 
Pre!';ident of the United States, represent- 
atives in Congress, the executive and 
judicial officers of a State, or the mem- 
bers of the legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such State, 
being twcnty-one years of age, and citi- 
zens of the United Rtates, or in any way 
ahridged, except for participation in re- 
hellion or other crime, the basis of rep- 
re1'<entation therein shall he reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male 
citizens shall hear to the whole number 
of male citizens twenty-one y"ars of age 
in such State. 


SECTION 3. 


K 0 person sha 11 bl' a sena tor or repre- 
sentative in Congres8. or ('lector of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, or hold any of- 
fice, civil or military, under the United 

tates, or under any State, who, having 
previou!';ly taken an oath as a memher 
of Congress, or as an officer of the United 
States, or as a member of any State leg- 
j!';latnre, or as an executive or judicial 
offief'r of any Rtate, to support the consti- 
tution of the United Rtates, 1'<hall have en- 


* Propof;cl1 hv Cong-r('f;R Feb. 1, IH(i:i. * PropoRcd hy Cong-reRR June 16, 18(',(t 
Ratifi('ntion :mnòunced by Secretary of State, Pntifì('ntion nnnounccd b)' Seen.ta.'y of Slate, 
Dcc. 18, 1865. .July 28, lSü8. 
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gaged in insurrection or rebellion a
ainst 
the samc, or gi,-en aid or comfort to the 
enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a 
vote of two-thirds of each House, remove 
8uch disability. 
SECTION 4. 
The validity of the public debt of the 
l nited States authorized by law, includ- 
ing debts incurred for pa)"lnent of pen- 
sions and bounties for services in sup- 
pres8ing insurrection or rebeBion, sha)) 
not be questioned. Hut neither the Unit- 
ed States nor any State sha)) assume or 
pay any debt 01' obli
ation incurred in 
aid of in!'urrection or rebeBion against 
the United States, or any claim for the 
loss or emancipation of any slave; but all 
Buch debts, obligations, and claims sha)) 
be held illegal and void. 


SECTIOY 5. 
The Congress shall have power to en- 
force, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of this article. 


ARTICLE XV. * 
SECTION 1. 
The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shaB not be denied or 
ahridged by the United States or by any 
Slate on aecount of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 
SECTION 2. 
The Congress shall have power to cn- 
force this article by appropriate lcgisla- 
tion. 
· Proposed by Congress Feb. 27, 1
(j!). 
Ratification announced by Secretary of State, 
:March 30, 1870. 
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Constitution, or Old Ironsides, the other, and kedging and sails kept the 
most renowned vessel of the United States Constitution moving in a manner that 
Tl:!vy; built in Boston in 1797; rated as a puzzled her pursucrs. 
frigate of 1,:>7ü tons, with an armament At length the British discovered the 
ot forty-four guns, but actuaBy carrying secret, and instantly the Shannon was 
fifty-two. The frigate, then under command urged onward by the same means, and 
of Capt. Isaac Hull, had just returned slowly gained on the Constitution. The 
from foreign service when the 'Val' of Gucrriè7'e, thirty-eight guns, Captain 
1812-15 was declared. She sailed from })acres, another of the Foquadron, had 
Annapolis (,July 12, 1812) on a cruise now joined in the chase. All day and 
io the northward. On the 17th she feII all night the pursuit continued; and 
in with a small squadron undcr Captain at dawn of the second day of the chase 
Broke, when one of the most remarkable the whole British !'quadron were in sight, 
naval retreats and pursuits ever recorded bent on capturing the plucky Amer- 
c.ccurred. The Constitution could not ican frigate. There were now five ves!-'cls 
cope with the whole squadron, and her in chase, cloudcd with canvas. :Expert spa- 
safety depf'nded on succcssful flight. manship kcpt the space between the ('on- 
There was almost a dead calm, and she stitution and her pursuers so wide that 
floated almost independent of her helm. not a gun was fired. She was 4 miles 
Her boats wpre launched, and manned hy ahead of the Rclvid('rc, the nearest vessel 
strong seamen with swecps. A long 18- ü! the squadron. At sunset (.July W) a 
rounder was }'igged as a stern chaser, and squaII strUf.k the Constitution with I!Teat 
another of the same calibre was pointed fury, hut she was prepared for it. '\ïnd, 
off the forecllstJc. Out of her cahin win- lightning. and rain made a terrific com- 
dows, which by sawing were mad(' large motion on the sea for a short time, hut 
enough, two 24-pounders were run. and the gaJlant ship outrode the tempest, and 
aB the Jight canvas that would draw was at twilight she was flying before hl'r pur- 
!öct. A gcntle breeze sprang up, and she !'.ucr8 at the rate of II knots an hour. 
was just getting under headway \Vhl'n a At midnight the British fired two guns, 
I'hot at long range was fired from the and the ne:l.t morning gave up the chasl', 
1-.1Iannon. nroke's flag-ship, but without \' hich had lasted sixty-four hours. The 
effect. Calm and breeze succeeded each J1<'\\'!'papers were fined with the praises 
344 
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of Hull and his good ship, and doggerel 
verse in Fongs and sonnets, like the fol- 
lowing, abounded: 


.. '
eath Hull's command, with a taught band, 
And naught beside to back her, 
Upon a day, as log-books say, 
A fleet bore down to thwack her. 


.. A fleet, you know, Is odds or so 
Against a single ship, sirs, 
So 'cross the tide her legs she tried, 
And gave the rogues the slip, sIrs." 


GuerrUre was shot away, her main-yard 
was in slings, and her hull, spars, sails, 
and rigging were torn to pieces. By a 
E-kiIful movement the Constitution now 
fell foul of her foe, her bowsprit running 
into the larboard quarter of her antag- 
onist. The cabin of the Constitution was 
Fet on fire by the explosion of the for- 
\"ard guns of the Gucrrière, hut the flames 
were soon extinguished. Both parties at- 
tt'mptcd to board, while the roar of the 
great guns was terrific. The sea was roIl- 
ing heavily, and would not allow a safe 
passage from ('ne vessd to the other. At 
length the Constitution became dis- 
(,I1tangled and shot ahead of the Oucrrière, 
when the main-mast of the latter, shat- 
tered into weakness, fell into the sea. The 
Gucrrière, shivered and shorn, rolled like 
a log in the trough of the sea, entirely 
at the mercy of the billows. Hull sent 
his compliments to Captain Dacres, and 
inquired whether he had struck his flag. 
Dacres, who was a "jolly tar," looking 
up and down and at the stumps of his 
masts, coolly and dryly replied, "\Yell, 
I don't know; our mizzen-mast is gone; 
cur main-mast is gone; upon the whole, 

 ou may say we hat'e struck our flag." 
Too much bruised to be saYed. the Gucr- 
'rière was spt on fire and blown up after 
Iler people were r('moyeJ. This exploit of 
Hull made him the theme of lUany toasts, 
songs, and fionnets. One rhymester wrote 
concerning the capture of the Guerrière: 


On Aug. 12 Captain Hull sailed from 
Boston and cruised eastward in search of 
}
ritish Yessels. He was anxious to find the 
Ouerrièrc, thirty-eight guns, Capt. James 
Richard Dacres. The British newspapers, 
sHeering at the American navy, had 
spoken of the Constitution as a "bundle 
of pine boards sailing under a bit of 
striped bunting." They had also declared 
that "a few broadsides from England's 
"ooden walls would drive the paltry 
E>triped bunting from the ocean." Hull 
was eager to pluck out the sting of these 
insults. He sailed as far as the Bay of 
FandJ', and then cruised eastward of 
Nova Scotia, where he captured a num- 
ber of British merchant vessels on their 
way to the St. Lawrence. On the after- 
11(.on of Aug. In he fell in with the 
Gucrrière, in lat. 41 0 40', long. 5.3 0 48'. 
Some firing began at long range. Per- 
ceiving a willingness on the part of his 
antagonist to have a fair yard-arm to 
:y:.ad-arm fight, Hull pressed sail to get 
hi" vessel dongside the Guc1'rière. \Vhen 
the Guerrière b('gan to pour shot info the 
Constitution, Lieutenant Morris, Hull's 
second in command, asked, "Shall I open 
fire?" Hull quietly replied, "Kot yet." 
The question was repeated when the shots 
],('gan to tell on the Constitution, and 
Hull again answered, "Not yet." \Vhen 
the vessels were very near f'ach otlwr, Hull, Hull had Sf'v('n men killed and sev('n 
filled with intense excitement, bent him- wounded. Dacres lost seventy men kil!t.d 
self twice to the deck and shouted, "Now, and wounded. The news of this victory 
bflJ'S, pour it into them!" The command was received with joy throughout the 
was instantly oheyed. country. The people of Boston ga\'e Hull 
The guns of the Constitution were and his officers a banquet, at which GOO 
double - shotted with round and grape, citizens sat down. The authoritÌ<'s of 
and their execution was terrihle. The New York gave him the freedom of the 
'\e8sels were within pistol - shot of each city in a gold ho
. Congress thankf'<l 
other. Fifteen minutes after the con- him and awarded him a gold medal, and 
test began the mizzen - mast of the appropriated $50,000 to be distributed as 
3.15 


.. Isaac did so maul and rake her, 
That the decks of Captain Dacre 
'Were In such a woful pickle, 
As if Death, with scythe and sickle, 
With his sling, or with his shaft, 
bad cut his hm've!"t fOl'e and aft. 
Thus, In thh.ty minutes, ended 
Mis{'hiefs that could not be mended; 
Masts ann yards and ship {kscended 
All to navy Jones's lo("ker-- 
Rueh a ship, In such a pucker." 
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prize-money among the officers and crew 
of the Constitution. The British pub]ie 
were amazed by the event. Their faith 
in the imprpgnability of the "wooden walls 
d Old Eng]and" was shaken. Its bearing 
on the future of the war was incalculable. 
The London Times regarded it as a serious 
blow to the British supremacy of the seas. 
" It is not mere]J' that an Eng]ish frigate 
has been taken," gaid that journal, "but 
that it has been taken by a ncw enemy- 


n enemy unaecustomcd to SItch triumphs, 
anr] ]ikely to be rendered insolent and con- 
fident by them." 
After his decisive victory over the 
(; llcrrière, Captain Hull generously re- 
tired from the command of the Constitu- 
tion to allow others to win honors with 
her. Capt. William Bainbridge was ap- 
pointed his immediate successor, and was 
p]a('('(l in command of a small squadron- 
the Constitution, Esscx, thirty-two guns, 
and /l ornct, eighteen. Bainbridge sailed 
from Bogton late in October, 1812, with 
01(' Constitution and Hornet. The Esscx 
was ordered to follow to degignated ports, 
and. if the flag-ship was not found at any 
nf them, to go on an independent cruise. 
.\ftf>t" touching at thege ports, Bainbridge 
was off Bahia or San Salvador, Brazil, 


the finest vessels in the royal navy. Th
y 
were then about 30 miles from the 
shore, southeast of San Salvador. About 
two o'clock in the afternoon, after run- 
ning upon the same tack with the Con- 
stitution, the Ja'L"a bore down upon the 
latter ,vith the intention of raking her. 
This calamity was avoided, and very soon 
a most furious battle at short range was 
begun. When it had raged about half 
an hour the whee] of the Constitution 
was shot away, and her antagonist, being 
the better sailer, had the advantage of 
bel' for a time. 
Bainbridge managed his crippled ship 
with so much skill that she was first in 
coming to the wind on the next tack, and 
gave her antagonist a terrible raking fire. 
Both now ran free, with the wind on their 
quarter, and nt three o'clock the JaL'a at- 
tempted to close by running down the 
Constitution's quartf>r. She missed her 
aim, and lost her jib-boom and the head 
of her bowsprit by shots from the Con- 
stitution. In a few moments the latter 
poured a heavy raking broadside into the 
stem of the JaJ'a. Another followHI, 
when the fore-mast of the Jara went by 
the board, cTushing in the forecastle 
and main-deck in its passage. At that 


BeLL'S IIEDAL. 


"here the TIornet hlockaded an English moment tilt:' ('onstitution shot ahead, 
sloop-of-war, and the Constitution con- i.eering away to avoid being raked, and 
tinued down the coast. On Dt:'e. 2f1 she fell finally, after manæuvring nearly an hour, 
in \\ ith thf> British frigate Java, forty- she forereached her antagonist. wore, 
nine guns, Capt. Henry Lambert, one of passed her, and luffed up under her quar- 
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tel' Then the two vessels lay broad.side 
to bl'oad.side, engaged in deadly contlict 
J'ard-arm to yard-arm. Very soon the 
JaL"a'S mizzen-mast was shot away. The 
1ìre of the Java now ceased, and Bain- 
Lridge was under the -impression that she 
Ilad struck her colors. He had fought 
about two hours, and occupied an hour 
in repairing damages, when he saw an 
t.nsign fluttering over the Java. Bain- 
hridge was preparing to renew the con- 
fliet, when the Japa's colors were hauled 
down and she was surrenùered. She was 
b('aring as passenger to the East Indies 
Lieutenant - General HJ'slop (just ap- 
pointed governor-general of Bombay) and 
his staff, and more than 100 English offi- 
cers and men destined for service in the 
East Indies. The Java was a wreck, and 
the Constitution's sails were very much 
}'iddl('d. The commander of the Jam 
was mortall,)' wounded. Her officers ánd 
crew numbered about 4-tô. Some of the 
a hove - descrihed passengers a!':sist('d in 
the contest,. How many of the British 
were lost was ne\'er n vealed. It was be- 
lieyed their loss was nearly 100 ki11ed 
and 20Q wounded. The Constitution lost 
nine killed and twenty-five wounded. 
Bainbriùge, also, was wounded. After 
every living being had been transferred 
from the .law to the Constitution, the 
former was fired and blown up (Dec. 
31, 1812). The prisoners were paroled 
a t San Salvador. The news of the 
vidory created great joy in the United 
States. 
Bainbridge received honors of the most 
conspicuous kind-a banquet at Boston 
DIarch 2, 1813); thanks of legislatures; 
the freedom of the city of 
ew York, in 
n gold box, by its authorities; the same 
hy the authorities of the city of Albany; 
an elegant spn-ice of silver-plate by the 
citizens of Philad.elphia; and the thanks 
()f Congress, with a gold medal for himsp1f 
and silver ones for his officers, besides $;)0,- 
ÜOO in money to Bainbridge and his com- 
panions-in-arms as compensation for their 
Ipss of prize-money. The conflict b('twepn 
the ('onstitlltion and the Jat-a was tIle 
dosing nayal engagement of the first six 
months of the war. From this time the 
Constitution was ranked among the sea- 
men as a "lucky ship," and she was 
called" Old Ironsides." 
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GOLD ßO" rRE8E
TEI> TO IIAI'BRIDGB BY TIIB CITY OF 
Nt;W YORK. 


When Bainbridge l'e1inquished the com- 
mand of the Constitution, in 1813, she 
was thoroughly repaired and placed. in 
charge of Capt. Charles Stewart. She left 
Boston Harbor, for a crui
e, on Dec. 30, 
1813, and for !'eventeen daJ"s did not see a 
sail. At the beginning of February, 1814. 
she was on the coast of Surinam, amI. 
on the 14th, captured the British war- 
schooner Pictun, sixteen guns, together 
with a letter-of-marque which was under 
her convoy. On her way homeward she 
chased the British frigate La Pique, 
thirty - six guns, off Porto Rico, but 
she escaped under cover of the night. 
I.:arly on Sunùay morning, April 3. when 
otr Cape Ann, she fell in with two 
heavy British frigates (the Junoll and. 
La Xymphe); and she was compelled. 
to seek safety in the harbor of l\larble- 
head. She was in great peril there_ 
from her pursuers. These were kept at 
hay by a quickly gathered force of mili- 
tia, infantry, and artillery, and she was 
soon afterwards safely anchored in Salem 
Harbor. Thence she went to Boston. 
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where she remained until the close of the 
rear. 
.At the end of December (1814) the Con- 
stitutiun, 
till under the command of 
:-;te\\"art, put to sea. Cro;,;;,;ing the Atlan- 
tic, she put into the Bay of Biscay, and 


art now sought her consort, which had been 
forced out of the fight by the crippled 
condition of her running-gear. She was 
ignorant of the fate of the Uyane. About 
an hour after the latter had surrendereù, 
she met the CQn8titutiol
 searching for 


STEW ART'S MEDAL. 


then cruised off the harbor of Lisbon. her. Each delivered a broadside, and, for 
:-;tewart 
ailed southward towards Cape a while, there was a brisk running fight, 
St. Vincent, and, on Feb. 20, 1815, he dis- the Constitution chasing, and her bow 
covered two strange sails, which, towards guns sending shot that ripped up the 
evening, flung out the British flag. Then planks of her antagonist. The latter 
Stewart displaJ.ed the American flag. By was soon compelled to surrender, and 
skilful management he obtained an ad- proved to be the Lcrant, eighteen guns, 
vantageous position, w}wn he began an Captain Douglass. The Constitution was 
ac.tion with both of them j anlI, after a se- then equipped with fifty-two guns, and her 
n>re fight of about fifteen minutes in the complement of men and boys was about 
moonlight, both vessels became silent, 470. The loss of the Constitution in 
and, as the cloud of smoke e1t'ared away, this action was three killed and twelve 
Stewart perceived that the leading ship wound('d; of the two captured vessels, 
of his assailants was und('r the lee-beam sf'venty-seven. The ('()n.<
titlltion was so 
of his own vessel, while the Rtern- JittJe damaged that thrpe hours aft('r the 
most was luffing up as with the inten- ae.tion Bhe was again n'ady for conflict. 
tion of tacking and crossing the stem of That hattle on a moonlit sea lasted only 
the ('ollstitutiû11. The latter delivered a fort
.-fÌ\.(' minutes. 
broadside into the ship abreast of her, Placing Lieutenant TIaIlard in command 
and then, by skilful management of the (If tlw Lcmnt, and Lieutenant IIofT- 
sails, backf'd swiftly astern. eompeJJing man of the ('.liane, St('wart proceedpcl 
the foe to fin again to a"oid b('ing raked. with his prizes to one of the Cape Verd 
For Rome time both vessels manæuvred Islands, where he arrived on March 10, 
admirably, pouring heavy shot into each ISI5. The next day the Constitution 
other whenever opportunity offered, when. and her prizes were' in imminent peril 
at a quarter before seven o'clock, the hy the appearance of English vessels 
Hriti'3h struck her flag. She was the fri!!- of war coming portward in a thick 
ate ('.'lane, thirty-six guns. Captain Fal- fog. He> knew they would have no re- 
coIn, manned hy a crew of Ii-tO men. Stf'W- 
pect for the neutrality of the port 
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(Porto Praya), and so he cut the cables 
of the Constitution, and, with his prizes, 
rJut to sea. They \\ere chased by the 
strangers, which were the British frigate 
Leander, fifty guns, ::;ir George Collier; 

 ewcastlc, fifty gUllS, Lord George 
Stuart; and _lcasta, forty guns, Captain 
KClT. They pressed. hard. upon the fu- 
gitives. The Cyane was falling astern, 
anù must soon have been overtaken. 

tewart ordered her commander to tack. 
H<=: ohe.yed, and. she escaped in the fog, 
reaching Xt'W York in April. The three 
f.hips contimtt>d. to chase the Consti- 
tution, the .LVewcastle firing her chase 
guns without effect. 
Ieanwhile the 
Levant fell far in the rear. Stewart sig- 
nalled her to tack, which she did, when 
the three vessels gave up the chase of the 
Constit ution, and pursued the Lerant into 
Porto Praya Harbor-a l)ortuguese port. 
Regardless of neutrality, 120 prisoners, 
whom Stewart had paroled there, 
seized a battery, and. opened upon 
the Lcmltt, which, receiving the 
fire of the pursuers at the same 
time, was compelled to surrender. 
Stewart crossed the Atlantic, 
land.ed many of his prisoners in 
Brazil, and at Porto Rico heard of 
the proclamation of peace. Then 
he returned home, taking with him 
the news of the capture of the 
Cyane and Levant. The Constitu- 
tion was hailed with delight, and 
Stewart received public honors. 
The Common Council of New York 
gave him the freedom of the city 
in a gold box. and a public dinner 
to him and his officers. The legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania voted him a 
gold-hiIted sw
rd; and Congress 
voted him and his men the thanks of the 
nation and directed a medal of gold, rom- 
nlPmorath'e of the capture of the Cyane 
and J;('1101/t, to be presented to him. 
The famous frigate is yet afloat. :Many 
years ago the Navy Department conclud- 
ed to brf'ak her up and sell her timbers. as 
she was thought to he a decided "in- 
\'alid." The order had gone forth, when 
the exeeution of it was arrestf'd. by the 
opposition of public sentiment creatf'd and 
eaIled forth largely by the following 
poetic protest by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes: 


"Ay, tear her tattered ensIgn down! 
Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky. 
lleneath it rang the battle-shout, 
And burst the cannon's roar; 
The meteor of the ocean air 

l1all s\....eep the clouds no more. 


.. Her deck once red witb heroes' blood. 
Where knelt the vanquisbed foe, ' 
When wind:s were hi:s:sing o'er the flood 
And waves wel'e white below, 
Ko more shall feel the vIctor.s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee: 
The hal.pies of the shore shall pluck 
'!'he Eagle of the Sea! 


.. Oh! better that hel. shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be bel' gl'ave. 
Nail to the mast bel' holy flag, 
Set evel'y threadbare sail, 
And give her to the God of Storms, 
The lightning, and the gale!" 
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THE CO:SSTITUTION IN 1876. 


"Old Ironsides" wag sayed and eOln.erted 
into a school-ship. 
Constitutional Union Party, THE. a 
political party organired in H\(jO b,y the 
F=.outhern remnant of the old Whig part)'. 
In its convention, held at Baltimore, on 
May 9, 1860, there were df'legates pres- 
ent from twenty States, who nominated 
JOHN REI.L (q. v.) for President and En- 
WARD EVERETT (q. v.) for Vice-President. 
'I'hf' platform consisted of a preamblf' 
antagonizing all platformg in general as 
tending to foster" geographical and Sf'C- 
tional parties," and a rc!'\olution, a por- 
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tion of which read: .. That it is both the 
part of patriotism and of duty to recog- 
nize no political principle other than the 
Constitution of the country, the union 
of the States, and the enforcement of 
the laws." This party invited all patri- 
otic voters to forsake the Republican 
party, which opposed, and the Demoer'atic 
party, which favored, slavery, and unite 
in promoting a programme entirely ignor- 
ing slaycr)' as a political issue. In the 
election of 18GO it carried Kentueky, 
Tennessee, and Yirginia, and had a total 


popular vote of 58Ð,581, and a total elec- 
toral vote of 3Ð. The party was sub- 
merged in the first waves of the Civil War. 
Constitutions, OIUGlNAL STATES. The 
following is the record of the adoption of 
constitutions by the original thirteen 
States: Kew Hampshire, 1784; Mussachu- 
8<'ÌtS, 1780; Connecticut, 1818; Rhode 
Island, 1842; New York, 17i7; Pennsyl- 
vania, 1777; New Jersey, 177û; Delaware. 
177G; :Maryland, 177G; Virginia, 177(); 
North Carolina, 1776; South Carolina, 
1778; and Georgia, 1777. 


CONSULAR SERVICE, THE 


Consular Service, TIlE. The movement 
in favor of reform in the consular service 
has of late made noticeable strides in this 
country. People are beginning to realize 
that the present system of appointments 
and removals for political reasons is very 
prejudicial to our commercial interests, es- 
pecially when those of other countries are 
-in the hands of consuls whose training 
and experience gi,'e them every advantage 
OYer ours. 
In Great Britain, Germany, France, and 
Austria, in particular, systematic efforts 
have been in progress for several years. 
for the making of competent consular 
and commercial agents. A feature of \Ve send out eonsuls, many of whom 
this movement is the establishment of are not only ignorant of foreign lan- 
commercial schools usually supported (1) guages, but often of e\"erything which 
by the national government, (2) by munic- such offieials should know; and in order 
ipal authorities, and (3) by large com- to do this we remove others just as they 
mercial organizations, Fiuch as chambers are beginning to acquir'e the knowledge 
of commerce and boards of trade. Gmdu- and ð.perience indispensable to the posi- 
ates are given the preference of employ- tion. The result is that the consular' ser- 
ment over other applicants by the firms vice of the C"nited States is a very costly 
represented in the commercial bodies, and training-school, from which the country 
also constitute a body of 
'oung and derives Jittle or no benefit. 
:-pecially trained men from which the I refer to the system and not to in(li- 
national government makes selections for viduals-certainly not to the efJicient ('on- 
the minor commercial offices. Admitted 8uls whom I have known. especially in 
to the consular and eommercial bureaus, Great Britain. \Ye usually send, how- 
the future of the graduate becon1Ps a ever, men of ahility and good Rtanding to 
matter of personal assiduity anel Imsi- that country, where in any case their ef- 
ness den
lopnwnt. fi('iency cannot he impaired hy ignorance 
Tn the Pnited 
tate"l a beginning has of the language. 
heen made on Rimilar line's. In several The urgenc.r for consular rf'form has of 
universities, notah]y Columbia, Chi('ago, late been frequently brought to the atten- 
and :Michigan, there have heen estahlished tion of th
 public hy a Re'ri
s of intereRt- 
either schools of ('omnwr'ee or lectureships ing magazine articles, each of which was 
on commercial practice, in ::,e'"eral in- extensively, and with very few exceptions 
350 


stances, as in Columbia and Chicago, 
under the direct inspiration and support 
of local commercial bodies. 
Two views of the condition of the 
American eonsular sen-ice anel of the great 
hUf'iness need for reform therein are here 
presented, hoth of them by United States 
oflicials of large experience and of reputa- 
tion commanding serious attention. 


I. 


By HE
RY WIIITE, 
SECRETARY OF E}IRASSY AT I..oxDo
. 
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favorably, commented upon by newspapers a few suggestions as to the system, 
of both parties throughout the country. w1Iich should be adopted in the United 
A forcible address was also delivered on States. 
the subject to the .Kational Board of The numerous duties of a consul llave 
Trade by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt; and been so fully set forth of late by others 
more recently Admiral Erben, whose op- that it would be superfluous for me to re- 
portunities l1ave been frequent of observ- peat them. Suffice it to say that the 
ing the sorry figure often cut by our eon- most important of them all are: (I) the 
suls in comparison with those of other increase of our national revenue by de- 
countries, has expressed himself as strong- tecting frauds in invoices on which al"ti- 
ly in favor of this reform, which is advo- eles to be imported to the United States 
cated by the National Board of Trade and are entered at less than their value; and 
ot her commercial bodies. ( 2) the promotion of our foreign trade 
Between Mùrch 4 and Dec. 31, 1893, by obtaining and sending home such in- 
thirty out of thirty - five consuls-general formation as is likely to be of assistance 
and 133 out of 183 first-class consuls and to our merchants in its maintenance and 
commercial agents were changed, the num- development. 
bers in the British Empire alone being There is, unfortunately, no mf'ans of 
f\cven consuls-general (the entire number), estimating accurately the immense an- 
and sixty-two out of eighty-eight consuls nual loss illcurred through failure on the 
and commercial agents. In Great Brit- part of consuls to keep our merchants 
ain and Ireland the consul-general and promptly and accurately informed as to 
eighteen consuls and commercial agents the condition of trade. Such information 
out of a total of twenty-four were changed, is obtainable by a consul not only from 
Manchester being the only first-class con- printed statistics, but more particularly 
sulate omitted from this clean sweep. by mixing freely with the leading mer. 
It is impossible to suppose that such chants and inhabitants of his district, 
an upheaval was intended to benefit the and becoming thereby imbued with the 
consular service, or that it could have local current of commercial thought. Rut 
bf.en otherwise than exceedingly detrimen- the following quotation from 1\1r. '''ash- 
tal to its efficiency. Nor is it a matter burn will give an idea of the extent to 
for surprise, when the numerous removals which the national revenue may suffer: 
which have taken place afterwards are " The aggregate amount lost to the gov- 
added to the above figures, that most peo- ernment in this way is almost incal- 
pIe should agree with Mr. Theodore culable; but some idea of it may bf' 
Roosevelt in the opinion that the present gathered when it is remembered that an 
system is "undoubtedly directly respon- increase of only 2% per cent. in in- 
sible for immense damages to our trade voice valuations at the little indus- 
and commercial relations, and costs our trial centre of Crefeld alone would result 
mercantile classes hundreds of thousands in an annual accession to the customs l"e- 
-- in all probability, many millions - of ceipts of $150,000. It is beyond mere 
dollars every year." conjecture that an addition of at least 5 
It is not my intention, however, to per cent. could be brought about and 
make out a "case" against the adminis- maintained at many posts by competent 
tration. and trained officers." 
My ohject is (1) to show that the sys- A consul cannot attain a thorough 
tem under which it is possible for the familiarity with the value of every arti- 
President to dismiss consuls by the hun- cle exported from his district, nor be able 
dred, and to appoint in their stead men to detect frauds in invoice valuations, nor 
ci whom no proof of fitness is required, acquire a thorough knowledge of the peo- 
is not only prejudicial to our commercial pIe among whom he lives and of their 
interests, but derogatory to our dignity methods of business, unl('ss he be able to 
as a nation; (2) to give a brief account speak the language of the country and 
of the manner in which the efficient con- live there a number of years. Ncvertlle- 
Bular services of Great Britain and less, in Mexico, Central and 
outh Amer- 
France are recruited; and (3) to make ica, where we are supposed, and certainly 
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ought, to exercise a greater influnece than on the part of those who witne
sed and 
any other power, \\e require of our con- were outraged by his conduct, which was 
suls neither a prolonged re:;idence nor a promptly brou
ht by the Bpani:;h govern- 
1-.nowledge of the Spanish language. ment to the attention of our minister at 
The following incidents will help to )Jadrid, who had him removed.. This was 
show what is po:-:sible and has occurred bad enou
h, but it is not all. The same 
ulld('r the present system. indi\"id.ual has actually been sent back to 
Shortly before })resid.ent Harri!-lon went S{:ville in a consular capacity. 
out of offiee a communication was mad.e The etliciency of a consul cannot be 
by a. leading European power to the otherwise than seriously impaired. when 
United States legation at its capital, there exists a strong local animosity or 
requesting that the new administration pI ejud.ice against him. For this reason 
be asked. not to appoint as consul in an it is a gl.eat mistake, as has been pointed 
important depend.ency of that power an out by others, to send, as we often do, 
.American citizen who had made himsp]f naturalized citizens as consuls to coun. 
ûl,jectionable to the local authorities by tries from which they originally emanat- 
alleged attempts to cheat the customs, eù, our native citizens being much less 
boasts of "getting Il rise out of the gov- likely to excite such local feeling. It 
ernment," and otherwise, and who had is even more objectionable, however, to 
announced that upon the assumption of appoint members of the Jewish religion 
the Presidency by Mr. Cleveland he would. to consular posts in countries in which 
receive the appointment in question. This public opinion is strongly anti-Semitic, as 
communication was promptly transmitted the latter involves sodal, and to a con- 
to the Department of State, and under I'iderable e-xtent political, ostracism. The 
any other system but ours the matter same man sent elsewhere might prove 
would have ended there. a very useful consul; but under the above 
Shortly afterward.s, however, the name cc.nditions it is impossible. 
of the individual in question appeared in Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
a list of new appointments as consul at other Europ('an countries take a very dif- 
the very place at which we had been ferent view of the importance of thpir 
given to understand that he could not consular services, which are organized with 
be received. Telegraphic inquiries were the utmost care. 
at once made, and elicited the fact that The British service was establislled in 
owing to the pressure of applications for its present form by act of Parliament 
office with whieh the State Department in 1825 (6 Geo. IV., cap. 8;). Up to 
was just then overwhelmed, this impor- that time its members had been ap- 
tant request of a friendly power had pointed, on no regular system, by the 
been overlooked. The appointment had. King, and were paid from his civil list. 
of course, to be withdrawn; but I need This act placed the serviep under the 
scarcely point out the difference from Foreign Office, and provided for its pay- 
an international point of view between nwnt out of funds to be votf'd bv Parlia- 
not making it and being compe}Jed to ment. Since then it has hpen . the Ruh- 
withdraw one actually made. jf'ct of periodical inwstigation hy ro
'al . 
The other incident to wl]ich I refer oc- ('ommissions and parliamentary commit- 
cuned in Spain. In Hmo. the consular t
es, with a view to the improvement of 
agent at SeviJIe--sent there, he it re- its efficiency. The evidence takpn on 
membered, not as a missionary, but to these oecasions is pubIishpd. in volumi- 
rf'present the civili7ation of the United nous blue hookR, the perusal of which I 
f\ta tes and to further our ('ommere('- rpeommend to those interested in the re- 
t1'ou
ht it his duty to "hombard with form in our !'Iervi('e. 
Protestant tracts the procession of the Appointments are made by the secre- 
Corpus Christi as it passed through the tary of state for foreign affairs. Can- 
,.,treets. The excitement caused bv this didates must be recommended by some one 
singular proceeding was great. a
d the known to him, and their names and 
official in qUf'Rtion was arre
tf'(l. being qaaJifieations are thereupon entered on 
thereby protected from personal violence It list, from which he selects a name 
3!'i2 
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when a vacancy occurs. The candidate pass further examinations at intervals, 
selected, whose age must be between and, if successful, they become eligible for 
twenty-five and fifty, is then required to employment, first as assistants and after- 
pass an examination before the civil- wards as interpreters, vice-consuls and 
service commissioners in the following consuls, as vacancies occur. 
subjects: ( 1 ) English language. (2) The salaries of British consular officers 
French lang-uage, which the candidate are fixed, under the act of Parliament 
must be able to write and speak "cor- of July 21,1891 (54 and 5;; Viet., cap. 3G), 
redly and fluently." (3) Language of by the secretary of state, with the ap- 
the place at which the consular official is pro\'al of the treasury, and no increasE' 
to reside. It must be known sufficiently can be made in any salary without the ap- 
to enable him to comIllunicate directly proval of the latter. They average about 
with the authorities and natives of the {GOO ($3,000) a year, but, of course, some 
place. (4) British mercantile law. (5) of the important posts are much mme 
Arithmetic to a sufficient extent to en- highly paid; the salary of the consul- 
able the consul to draw up commercial general at New York being f2,000 (nearly 
tables and reports. $10,000), with an oHice allowance besides 
:Men usually enter the service as vice- of fl,GGO, and a staff consisting of a 
consuls, and are promoted or not accord- consul at fGOO, and two vice-consuls at 
ing to their merits, but there is no regu- ;(400 and f250, respectin
Jy; that of the 
larity or certainty about promotion, consul at San Francisco, H,200 (nearly 
owing to the fact that a man may be $G,OOO), with an office allowance of fGOU 
very suitable for one place and not at all besides. 
for another. There is a strong feeling British commlar officials are retired at 
against removing a consul from a post in the age of seventy with a pension. 
which he is doing well. To such an ex- There is also an unpaid branch of the 
tent is this the case that a man is service, consisting chiefly of vice-consuls, 
sometimes promoted to be consul-general appointed at places which are not of suffi- 
without a change of post. The majority cient importance to merit a paid ofli('ial. 
of British consuls will, consequently, be They are usually British merchants, but 
found to have occupied very few posts. may be foreigners. They are not sub- 
The entire career of the late consul- jected to an examination, an.d are rarely 
general at Kew York, which covered a promoted to a paid appointment. 
period of over fmty yean!, was spent at Consular clerks are required to pass an 
San Francisco (1851-1883) and Kew examination in handwriting and orthog- 
York (IRS3-18f1-t); and the late British raphy, arithmetic, and one foreign lan- 
consul at Paris held that post from 18G3 guage (speaking, translating, and copy- 
until his death rccently. ing). 
There are two important branches of In France, the consular service has 
the service for which candidates are spe- for years past been an object of the most 
cially traincd, and admission to which careful solicitude to successive govern- 
is by means of a competitive examination ments, and the sub.iect of frequent de- 
open to the public, and whereof due notice crees tending to improve its efficiency on 
is given beforehand in the newspapers the part of the chief of state. 
-namely, The Levant (Turkey, Egypt, l\Iany of these decrees, and of the recom- 
Persia), and the China, Japan, and Siam mendations by ministers of foreign affairs 
services. on which they were based, are interest- 
Those who are successful in these ex- ing, and they show how the French have 
ami nations are appointed "student inter- realized, under aB )"('cent forms of gm'('rn- 
pt'eters." They mnst he unmarried and ment, and particularly under the present 
hf'tween the ages of eighteen and twenty- republic, the nbsolute necessity of keep- 
four. These studcnt int('rpreters must ing" politics" out of their consular sel'- 
study Oriental languages either at Ox- vice, and devoting its energies exclusively 
ford or at a British legation or con
 to the interests of French trade. 
suI ate in the country to which they are The Frenclt service consists of consuls. 
to be accredited. They are called on to generals, first and second class consuls, 
II.-Z 3.í3 
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vice-consuls, and pupiJ consuls (élèvc con- of the Chamber of Deputies, and nine 
sills). From the latter, vacancies are presidents of leading chambers of COIl1- 
chietly filled. A competitive examination merce. 
takes place once a year for vacancies in Its functions are to ad\"Ìs(' the minis- 
the list of attachê of embassy and pupil ter on matters pertaining to the conFoular 
C'Omml. In order to compete therein, a man Rervice, particularly in connection with 
must have previously obtained admission the development of trade. 
to the" stage "-a probationary period of :Many more details might be given of 
not less than one nor more than three the elaborate precautions taken by the 
years-during which his fitness for the French, but this sketch wiJI sumce to gin' 
career contemplated (foreign office, diplo- a general idea on the subject. 
matic, or consular) is tested. The for- 'Vant of space prevents me from giving 
f-ign minister nominates these probation- similar details as to the German and 
ers (staginires) , who must be under twen- other services, whose etlicicney is well 
ty-seven years of age, and possessors of a known. 
collegiate degree in law, science, or letters, It is not unreasonable to suppose tllat 
or who must have passed certain other if consular services recruited in the man- 
examinations or be holders of a commis- ner I have describcd are productive of 
sion in the army or navy. satisfactory results, we should, under a 
This examination for pupil consuls is in system somewhat similar, have one quite 
international law, and English or Ger- a.s good. 
man, political economy, or political and There is but one way, however, to ob- 
commercial geography. Those whose pa- tain Sl1('h a service-namely, a detennina- 
pers are sufficiently creditable in the tion on the part of the American peoplf' 
upinion of the examiners to warrant their to eliminate from it politics aml .. the 
going any further are then subjected to spoils system," and to establish it on the 
a public oral examination in geography, same permanent footing as our naval and 
maritime and customs law, in addition military services. 
to the subjects already mentioned. The I would suggest that our service should 
suc('essful competitors become eligible for consist of consuls-general, consuls (of two 
appointment as pupil consuls, and before or three classes), and vice-consuls, the 
bdng assignC'd to a consulate they are r.umber of officials in each grade to be de- 
obliged to spend at least one year at one t(-rmined by Congress, and the unmC'an- 
of the principal chambers of commerce, ing designation of vice or deputy consul- 
wlwnce they must send the minister pe- genernl abolished; consular agents and 
riodical reports on the trade of the dis- consuls permitted to engage in business 
hict. After three years' service as pupil to be only retained (not as a portion of 
consuls they are eligible for promotion the regular service) where absolutf'ly 
to a vice-consulship. No official in the necessary, and with a view to their aholi- 
Frpnch consular service can be promoted tion at as early a date as may be prac- 
until he has served at least three years ticable. 
in a grade. Those seeking admission to the SCTYicf' 
There are, furthermore, chancellors after a certain date (to be fixed b.\r ('011- 
also whose chief functions are to keep gress) should be compelled to pass an 
the accounts; interpreters and dragomen examination in (I) the EngliRh languagC'. 
for the Levant and 
\siatic services, who (2) arithmetic, (3) commercial law, and 
attain those posts by means of special (4) one or two foreign languages, either 
ðaminations, a.nd may eventual1y become French, German, or Spanish (with a view 
vice-consuls, with hope of subsequent pro- to our interests in :';outh Amf'rica), to be 
motion. compulsory, and the examination therf'in 
In addition to the foregoing safC'guards. rigid. Successful candidates should be 
a committc(> of consultation on consul- appointed vice-consuls. 
atf's (romité Consultative de 0011s111ats) Each original appointment as vice- 
was creatf'd by l>residential decree in eonsul and each 
uhsequC'nt promotion 
IS!)}. It consists of twentv-five membf'r
, must be made by the PrC'sident and con- 
of whom three are senator;, five members fiJ med by the Senate, as provided by the 
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Constitution; but the assignment to posts 
of those appointed should, so long as no 
iucrease of rank takes place, be left to the 
Secretary of State. I can see nothing in 
the Constitution to compel the President 
to assign consuls to particular posts at 
the moment of their appointment, and 
there is no more sense in his doing so 
than there would be in his giving a. cap- 
tain in the navy the command of a ship 
or an admiral that of a squadron at the 
monlf'nt of his promotion. 
The only foundation upon which a re- 
organization such as I have suggested can 
be based with any hope of success, is the 
consular service as existing at the time 
the same goes into effect; all vacancies 
after a certain date to be filled under tIle 
new system, and no removals to take 
place after the same date, save for causes 
to be determined by a hoard of ofiicials, 
and which SllOUld. in each case, be com- 
municated to Congress. 
" Equalizing" the appointments be- 
tween both political parties as a prelim- 
inary to consular reform is. to my mind, 
impossihle, as it would admit of the con- 
tinuation of the present sJy!'tem of re- 
movals. 
:Nor would the proposal to raise the 
consular salaries he of any avail, under 
the present system, in improving the ser- 
vice. l\Iany of our consuls are immffi- 
cientIy paid, and under a reformed system 
IIlany salaries SllOUJd undoubtedly he in- 
creased and a number of unnecessary posts 
should at the saIlle time be abolished; 
but to increase the salaries before the or- 
gani7ation of a permanent service would 
merf>ly augment the competition for, and 
COIls('quent acquisition of, places on the 
part of tho!'e unfitted to fill them. 
I t has b(,l'n said that it will be difficult 
for us tlms to l"eOl'ganize our sen-ice 
('wing to the fact that no congressional 
legislation ean modify the power given 
to the President hy the Constitution to 
appoint wllOmsoever he pleases as consul, 
providf>d the 
('nate assent. But lìurely, 
if ('ongrf>ss was ahle to prf'scrihe, as it 
(
id by tlw 
ct of IS.
;ï, and has o
tf'n \\"ILuA
r F. "'HARTON. Ex-AsSISTA:'JT 
lon(' since, W If'rf> eonsu ar rf>IJlof>
pntat In's SECRETARY OF STATE. 

hoilld be appointpd and what should he 
tlwir rank and !'alary, tIle pf'ople can in- Ordinarily the constitution and con(li- 

nst, through tlleir Renators and Repre- tion of the consular service of the United 
sentativcs, upon the appointment to posts Rtates are subjects of entire indifference 
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thus created of such persons only as are 
duly qualified to fill them, and to prescloibe 
the maDner in which such qualifications 
shall be proved. 
Even if this cannot be done by an act 
of Congress, a resolution can be passed 
by that body requesting the President in 
future only to appoint those who have 
demonstrated their fitness by means of 
an examination; and, if popular feeling 
were sufficiently strong on the subject, it 
is not to be supposed that any President 
would venture to disregard it in his con- 
sular appointments, or, if he did, that 
the Senate would confirm the appointees, 
or that the House of Representatives 
would vote their salaries. 
It is presumable, moreover, that the 
l'resident would welcome relief from any 
portion of the importunity on the part 
of office-seekers, with which he is over- 
whelmed. 
The whole matter is, therefore, abso- 
lutely in the hands of the people of the 
United States, who have only to bring 
pressure to bear upon Congress, without 
which no great reform was ever accom- 
plished. 
The chief obstacle to the creation of a 
service such as I have suggested appears 
to me to lie in the sacrifice likely to be 
entailed upon the political party which, 
being in possession of the executive branch 
of the government when the proposed re- 
form goes into eiTect, is compelled to 
leave a considerable number of the op- 
posite party's appointees in office. It is 
scarcely to he doubted, however, that such 
party will gain far more in the way of 
popular approval than it will lose through 
inability to give away a certain number 
of offices to its retainers; and there need 
be no fear that thosc retaining tIle con- 
sular offices would bccome "offensiye par- 
tisans." TIley will, on the contrary, be- 
come what most of our diplomatic and 
consular officials long to be-servants of 
tlleir country and not of a political party. 
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to the citizens of the Vnited States. In that that implies, will voluntarily take 
tilnt,,; marked b.y less energy of executive up with a scrvice which oUers no stability 
action in regard to it no particular notice of tenure in oHice, anù in a large majority 
is taken of the peculiar characteristics of of its posts prcsents no reasonable e
pec- 
the senice, and nobody turns his atten- tation of furnishing more than a bare 
tion to it unless hc is desirous of occupy- subsistence at the best for his olù age, nor 
ing some po:,;t \\ithin its circlc himself, will a man of riper age, if he has any 
of procuring sU('h a position for some one pro
pects whatever in the world, sacrifice 
of his friend
, or of obtaining some assist- what he has and enter, as a profession, a 
ance from a membel' of it when in need service which presents to him so poor an 
or alone in a foreign country. The con- outlook. 
sular reports are little known and little It is not intended hy the foregoing to 
read e
cept by those who are interested in convey the impreðsion that the con:-ular 
certain bu:,;ines
 enterprises in the coun- service of the L'nited States is wholl,}" bad. 
tries whence they proef'ed, or hy those There are good men in the servi('e, and 
at whose instigation the consuls have their work is valuable, and their influence 
hecn in"-tructed hy the Departmcnt of and examplc are admirable. Rut this 

tate to rcnder thcm. The consular de- is not enough to those who have the wcl- 
spatchcs to the Department of State are fare and the improvement of the selTice 
mostly of a confidential and private at heart. They desire to placc the consular 
nature, and the puhlic has ordinarily service on a securer and broader founda- 
little knowledge of their existence, much tion, either because they han had ex- 
less any idea of the value of their con- pericnce in it and desire to see remedied 
tents. It seems. to be the common opin- the evils which that experience has 
ion that am'bod\" can fill a consular office, taught them to recognize as e
isting, or 
and it is 
Ul iO
ls to note how the char- bccause they are interested in it as a 
ader of the applieants for these offices branch of that governmf'nt to which they 
has ref\e(.ted the popular sentiment. 'Yith are wholly devoted. They realize that 
somc eXC'f'ptions, of course, they have been with the growth in powcr and wcalU. of 
largely madc up of politicians in the nar- this country its position in the great 
lOwest meaning of the term, of broken- family of nations is growing dail.y of 
down and unsuccessful profes
ional or greater importanee, and that its eommf'r- 
Lusinf'''-s men, of invalids, of men of mod- eial intf'rf'sts arc of mOre vital interest. 
Crate means who desircd to stay abroad They know that its influence mmmercial- 
t.o edueate thcir childrcn and at the same ly df'pends in a marked df'grec upon the 
time wanted some occupation for them- charactcr and bearing of its eommercial 
\;elves as a pa"time, and somctimes of men representatives abroad, which its consuls 
whose sole claim to an appointment was are; and as the commerce of the country 
t.hat they had worn out the patience and increases so the necessity arisf's of insu;- 
endurance of their friends in this ing a more perfect repre
t'ntatiOJ) of its 
country by their worthlessness, and were commercial inter(>sts in forf'ip"Il muntrif's. 
to be sent away to free their friends from and a fuller and more eompf'tent as
i"'t- 
t.he burden of caring- for them. It very aIlce in the devf'lopment of its comnH'r- 
rarely happen!'! that a man offers himself cial relatioIls. They are Rlway
 looking 
for appointment to the sen ice because he earnestly for an improvement of th(' Sf'r- 
i
 attracted by its character or hopes to vice. Kow ther(> are at least three rlir('('- 
make it his profession. As a rule the tions hy which the con!'lular sen-ie(' can 
s('rvice is entf'red into as a makeshift to be approachf'rl with a view to improye- 
tide over a difficult Sf'ason, or as furni"h- ment-namely, the manner of appoint- 
ing an opportunity to study for a time in ment, the tenure of office, and the com- 
a foreign country, or to recuperate from pf'Ilsation. The limits of this paper will 
the hard work and carcs of a professional allow onl
' a cursory glance at a few sup"- 
or businf'ss career. The reason for this gf'stions which are belie\"ed to be perti- 
is of course very apparent. Xo right- twnt to these fmhjects. 
mimled 
.oung mnn, with his life hf'fore The Constitution proyide!=!, in Artif'le 
him and with all tIle hopes and ambition!=! II., Section 2, that the President shall ap- 
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point consuls by and with the advice and into their qualifications. Some few may 
consent of the Senate, and one of the first have been in the consular service before, 
duties of the incoming President, under but usually it is their political or social 
the present practice, is to see to the filling influence, and not their expericnce, which 
of these otlicps. The pel'sons to be ap- eventually secures a new place for them. 
pointed are generally agl'eed upon by the Political backing brings better results 
President and his Secretary of State, the than the claims of previous experience 
latter being the officer under whose in- and of good service. The most the ap- 
structions the future consul is to do his pointing power can do is to make the 
work. The President naturally has little sponsors vouch for the character and the 
time in the first months of his admin- ability of the applicant, and hold them re- 
istratÏon to attend, himself, to these ap- sponsible if their representations eventu- 
pointments, and the Secretary of State ally are proved to have been false. 
has largely within his sole control the There can be no question that the pres- 
selection of the persons to be recom- ent method of selection as applied to the 
mended for favorable action by the Presi- existing consular system is bad. If there 
dent. The Secretary of State is, in the is to be no change in that s,ystem, some 
ordinary course of events, entirely new difl"en:>nt method from that which now ex- 
to the duties of his office. It very seldom ists should be devised whereby the wheat 
occurs in present times that he has had could be separated from the chaff, and 
any diplomatic or consular experience only men who have been proved to be fit 
whatever, and he can know but little, if in character and ability and attainments 
anything, about the duties of a consular presented to the President for his selec- 
officer, and his is ignorant of the kind of tion, free as far as possible from political 
men who should be sent respectively to pressure; But how to determine the 
the different posts. In the exercise of the fitness is the stumbling - block. This 
best judgment he can form, he cannot might be done by examination conducted 
know, except from a vague confidence in a under the direction of the civil ser- 
man's ability, that he is in any way vice commission, only persons who are 
suited for the position for which he is certified by thcm to be eligible for ap- 
named; and yet he is expected, under the pointment; but among other objections 
present practice, to select the persons to to this method it is not at all clear 
be appointed to the greater number of that it would be a satisfactory man- 
consular offices within the first six ner of selecting the fittest pcrson, be- 
months of his incumbcncy. The appli- causC', as can be easily understood, there 
cants, moreover, themselves, for the most are elements which go to make up a good 
part, are strangers to the service. They consular officer which could hardly be as- 
have no knowledge of its requirements, certained or determined by such an ex- 
nor can they judge of t1leir own fitness amination. There is no advantage in 
for the positions to which they lay claim. making a change for change's sake only, 
Naturalized citi7.ens seek to be accredited and it seems that the method of selection 
to the <'Ountry whence they originally might with safety be left as it is at pres- 
came, and persons living in the Cnited ent, if only the system of the service were 
I-;tates on the borders of Canada petition so changed that the tenure of office in the 
to bf' appointed to a post just over tIle service itself were securely fixcd to last 
boundary-linc from their home; the form- during good bf'havior. By this is meant 
er becausc thev df'sire to revisit their that the service should be so organized 
native land. an;l the latter in order that that if a man were once appointed to any 
they may live amI carryon their busi- commlar office he should thel'eby become 
ness at home. slipping across the border a member of the consular service during 
when it is com'enient to attend to con- good behavior and be remomhle only for 
sular mattf'rs. thus evading the spirit. at cause. not necessarily to rcmain always 
least, of the rule which forbids consular at the port to which he was originally 
officers receiving salaries in excpss of appointed, but subject from time to time 
$1,000 from transacting business within to be transferred by the President from 
their districts. No examination is made one port to another, as it might be deemed 
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(.('st for the interests of the service. If always po

ible to send sOllwbodr of pri- 
the elements of permanency of tenure and nlÌe means to the places where the com- 
of adequate compensatioll were assUlwl, pellsation is too small for a man to Ji'.e 
there would, in the nature of things, he properly without such means, hut assurf'd- 
if'w vaeancics at :lllJ' one timc, and at the Jy nothing could be more undemocratic and 
time of a change of administmtion there contrary to the true spirit of all of the 
\, fJuld be no more than at any other. The institutions of this country than to have 
pressure upon an incoming administration a branch of the public service in whieh 
would be avuided, there would be time the compensation of most of the office
 
ill which to make a proper selection, and is so small that for the sake of the dig- 
the knowledge that the appointment was nity of the country abroad they can only 
to he made for good bf'havior would place be filled by persons of independent fort- 
a greater responsibility upon the appoint- une. 
ing power and upon the persons reCOIll- There are in all about 777 consular 
mending the applicant, while cOlTespond- offices, of which about 330 are principal 
ingly greater ('are would be exercised both offices, so called, the remaining 447 being 
in the selection and in the recommenda- designated as consular agencies. A con- 
tion. :Morem"er, it seems inevitable that sular agency is subordinate to the prin- 
with fixity of tenure joined to proper com- cipal office within whose jmisdiction it 
pf'IH;ation would come a better class of comes. It is created ordinarily at the 
IlPrsons seeking appointment. suggestion of the principal consular offi- 
The tf'nure of office of consular officers eel', or of the people of the place itself. 
now is dependent soleI)' upon the will of with the conscnt of the Department of 
the appointing power, and has long been State, and in almost every instance thf' 
gon>rnf'd by the exigencies of political ex- agmt is nominated by the principal 01Ii- 
pf'diency. It would not be worth the cer and approved by the Depa.rtment of 
\\ hile for Congl'ess to change this and fix State. The agent is paid solely from the 
a period of time by statute unless at the fees rcceind, and is almost invariably a 
same time thf'Y increased the pay for the citizen of a foreign country engaged. in 
different oflices. The fixity or certainty of business in the place where he is agent. 
tenure must go pari passu with an in- often hardly ahle to speak a word of 
el ease in pay. What is wanting is to English, who accepts the place simply for 
tempt able and stirring men to enter the the honor and position which come to 
service for what it can offer them as a him from being the representative of the 
life career, and it cannot be expected that rnited States in the locality to which he 
such men would find any inducement in belongs. As has been intimated, he is 
the assurance of a permanency of service paid no salary. hut ohtains what emoIu- 
at an inadequate compensation. \Yith the nwnts he can from that amount of the 
e'\.ception of a comparatiYely few posts fees or receipts coming to his officp whiC'h 
the compensation at present allowed is to- he is allowed to retain by his supprior 
tally inadequate to the proper or. in many officer, which amount is usually fiwd lw 
instances, decent maintenance of the dig- agreement bf'tween himself and sueh om- 
nity of the officer or of the office. A man Cf'r. It sllOuld be remembered in this eon- 
of humble means must be satisfied with npction that the 8uperior officer has 
a humble position in the community in namf'd him for the agency, and is en- 
wllich he Jives. and many persons are per- titled, under the regulation!'!, to poC'ket his 
fectly contf'nt to occupy f;uch a position share of the fef's coming from his agen- 
so far as they individually are concerned. cies as unofficial fees up to $1.000 in 
and their being so is a subject of reproa('h amount. Ordinarily the purpos(' of creat- 
to them. Rut if the representative of ing tllf'se agencif's is to aeeommodate 
a great nation, in a foreign country. is merchants who desire near th('m a con- 
unahle. for lack of means, to maintain sular office for the authentication of in- 
himself in a manner similar to the like voices of goods expodcd to the L'nitf'rl 
representative of other nations. it is a f;tates. anù seek vcry naturally to avoid 
reproach to all men of the nation which the delay and p:\.pensf' whidl ma
v he 
he is sent to represent. Of course it is caused if they are obliged to apply to 
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the principal office, which may be at some Melbourne $4,500. There are twelve of- 
distance from them. The business of the flces where $5,000 are paid, viz.: Rio de 
shipper of goods to the enited States has Janeiro, Shanghai, Paris, Calcutta, Hong- 
been the governing reaSOn for the creation Kong, Liverpool, London, Port au Prince, 
of the consular office, and the impossibil- Boma, Teheran, Cairo, and Bangkok 
ity of finding a citizen of the Cnited (where the consul is also minister resi- 
States to take the office for the compen- dent); seven offices where $-1,000 are paid, 
sation has obliged the government to viz.: Panama, Berlin, :\Iontreal, Honolulu, 
r
:,;ort to the de\"ice of a consular agency. Kanagawa, Monrovia, and Mexico; seven 
llesides the mani fe
t impropriety of where $3,500 are paid, viz.: Vienna, Amoy, 
having a foreigner to represent in his Canton, Tientsin, Havre, Halifax, and 
native place the commercial interests of Ca llao; thirty-one where $3,000 are paid; 
the citizens of this country, it can readily thirty where $2,500 are paid; and fifty- 
be seen that, inasmuch as the principal one where $2,000 are paid. The remain- 
officer shares in the fees collected by his ing ninety-five of the salaried officers re- 
agent, the temptation to the former to ceive salaries of only $1,500 or $1,000 per 
lend his influence in fayor of the crea- annum. 
tion of agencies within his district, and Consular officers are not allowed their 
thus help out his meagre and inadequate travelling expenses to and from their 
salar,V, is often great. Fees which nat- posts, no matter how distant the latter 
urally, in the absence of an agency, would may be. They are simply entitled to their 
be collected for services rendered at the salaries during the transit, provided they 
rrincipal office, and which would be do not consume more than a certain num- 
turned in that case into the treasury of bel' of days in transitu, which number is 
the Cnited States, are in this manner fixed by the Secretary of State, nor are 
diverted, and, being collected for services they allowed to transact any business in 
rendered at the agency, are divided be- the place to which they are accredited 
tween the principal officer and his agent. where their salary exceeds $1,000. They 
It wouM he most advantageous that all are allowed a certain sum of money for 
consular agencies should be abolished, and rent of consular offices, which has been 
that the official fees which now go to fi}.ed at 20 per cent. of the salary, but 
their support should go to the principal this sum is spent under the direction of 
office, which ought, in every case, to be a the Department of State, and can be used 
salaried one. and be turned into the only for the renting of offices, strictly so 
treasury, with the other official fees speaking, and cannot be applied to the 
which Come to that office. If these rental of their own house or lodgings. A 
agencies wcre abolished there would then clerk is allowed in some cases, and some- 
remain 330 principal offices, of which times also a messenger where there seems 
237 are now salaried, and ninety-three re- to be an ahsolute need of such; but the 
ceive no 
alaries. These last are compen- appropriations made by Congress for clerk 
sated entirely by the official and unofficial hire and for contingent expenses of con- 
fees which they may from time to time suls for many years past have been 1-0 
collect. grossly inadequate to the needs of the 
The highest salary paid is $7,500, and service that in most posts the offices are 
that amount is paid only at Seoul, Korea, miserably equipped both as to clerks and 
\\ here the consul-general is also minister messengers. 
]"('sident, and consequently occupies a There are certain emoluments coming 
diplomatic position with all the expenses to consuls at certain posts of an unofficial 
incident thereto. The consul-general at nature, such as fees for taking deposi- 
At1wns, Bucharest. and Belgrade is paid tions, oaths, etc., which are not con sid- 
$IÌ,fiOO. H(> is also envoy extraordinary ered official in their nature, and which a 

lId minist..r plenipotentiary to Greece, commlar officer is therefore allowed to re- 
Rumania, and Rervia, and sprve!'! in all tain as his private property. All official 
tlIP above offices for one and the same fpcs-and these are prescribed by the 
Sf! lary. The consul-general at Hayana re- President-eyery consular officer receiving 
ccives $6,000, and the consul-general at a salary is bound to account for and to 
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turn over to the treasury of the United goes, for instance, to Trieste, Cologne, 
States. The unofficial fees in some places Dublin, or Leeds, or to Sydney, Kew 
amount to large SUUlS, and in London, South \Yales, or to Guatemala, or :ðlana- 
Liverpool, Paris, and a few others of the gua, or to Tamatave, Madagascar, or to 
important business centres, render the of- Odessa, or 
Ianilfi" or Beirut, or Jerusa- 
fice of unusual value. In London, for in- lem, On a salary of $2.000 is relatively 
stance, the unoflicial fees amount to five little better off. Kor is the position of a 
or six times the prescribed salary. But consul at Buenos Ayres, or at Brussels, 
the places where such large fees are to be or at Marseilles, Hamburg, Sheffield, 
f'ecured are very few indeed, and might Kuevo Laredo, Athem;, Kingpo, or Vido- 
almost be said to be covered bv the three ria, ll. C., with a salary of $2,500 to be 
places above named. By an 
dd perver- envied, with the necessary demands which 
sion of justice, the receipts from unoffi- he is obliged to meet. 
cial fees are largest in the places where It is of course notorious that there are 
the largest salaries are paid. many more applicants for e\'en the worst 
It is not difficult to picture the plight of these offices than there are offices, and 
of the man who finds himself, for exam- that numberless men will be readily 
pIe, in Ceylon, Auckland, or Cape To\\n, found to sacrifice themselves for Ule good 
or, not quite so had, but bad enough, in of their country and go to Tamataxe or 
Malta, or Santos, or Para, all of which Sydney on $
.OOO, or to Tahiti or Sierra 
are places where the salaries are fixed at Leone on $1.000. But the interest of the 
$1,500, with no financial resources except citizens of the United States is presuma- 
his salary. \Yhat must be the desperate bly centred more upon the welfare of the 
financial emharrassment of the consul to public service than on furnishing places 
either of thcse places who starts off for for self-sacrificing individuals. They take 
his post with the month's pay allowed no satisfaction in the creation of a consu- 
him for what is called his instruction lar office unless its existence is for the 
period and with no opportunity even to efficiency of the service as organized for 
draw in admnee that portion of his pay their benefit. If such conditions are an- 
allowed him for his tram.it period, which nexed to its creation as to militate 
can only be paid after he ha3 rendered his against its effcctivene!'>s to accomplish the 
accounts upon his arrival at the post, purpose for which it is created, the reason 
and with the remainder of his $1,.300 to for its creation ceases to exist. That reu- 
keep him for the rest of the year? It is son is primarily that the consular officer 
not to be wondered at that some of our may encourage the increase of trade he- 
consular officers get into financial diffi- tween his country and the country to 
cuIties and I('ave their offices at the ex- which he is accredited by giving assist- 
piration of tlwir terms, with debts un- ance in the way of information and pro- 
paid. It is rather a matter of surprise tection to his fellow-citizens. In order to 
that they manage as well as they appear do this effectively he must be a man 
to do. It may not, to be Bure, cost a whose cllaracter inspires reRpeet among 
great deal for a man to live at Ceylon or the people with whom he associates and 
('ape Town, when once he manages to who has influence through his character, 
H'ach those places; hut even if that he a abilities, and position, not only us an 
fact, he must live away from his family officer, but also as a man among the peo- 
and in a most meagre manner to eke out pIe with whom he is to transaet the busi- 
e"istenee upon the present allowance. So, n('ss of his office. If the pecuniary allow- 
too, in Europe, in such places as Liege, ance given him hy his government is Buch 
and Cop(.nhagen, and N"ice, and many as to rend('r it impossible for him to live 
oth('rs wllCre the salary is $1.500 and the on an ('quality with his colleagues. or to 
unofficial work yields hardly any return. maintain a soeial position in the commu- 
These are only a few of the most glar- nity such as they are able to maintain. his 
ing cases. but the position of a man with- government is the loser. It is far bett('r 
out property of his own sufficient to make to have no consular office in any given 
him practically indf'pendent of his salary place than to cripple its efficiency by the 
":0 far as subsistence is concerned, who conditions of its creation. 
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Unless Congress can see its way to they had remained in the ordinary walks 
make more generous appropriations for of life. See CIVIL SERVICE, COLONIAL; 
the consular service with a view prin- DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 
cipally to creating larger salaries, it Continental Army. See ARMY. 
would be far wiser to reduce the number Continental Currency. See CURRENCY, 
of salaried offices and to distribute the CO:'iTINENTAL. 
Rum of money now appropriated for the Contraband of War, a term said to 
pay of 237 officers among one-half Utat havc been first employed in the treaty of 
number with salaries proportionately Southampton between England and Spain 
greater. In any ca
e there should be no in 1625. During the war between Spain 
unsalaried officers whatever and no salary and Holland, both powers acted with rigor 
below $2,500. There are now, as we have towards the ships of neutrals conveying 
seen, besides the subordinate agencies goods to belligerents. This provoked Eng- 
which we have suggested should be abol- land. A milder policy was adopted by the 
ished, about ninety-three unsalaried prin- treaty of Pyrenees, lG50, and by the dec- 
cipal otncers who receive their compensa- laration of Paris, April 26, 1856. The 
tion in fees. These offices should either be subject was discussed during the Ameri- 
abolished or should be made salaried can Civil 'Var, 1861-64, whether slaves 
offices and the fees received by them could be regarded as contraband. 
turned into the treasury. Contrabands. On the day after his ar- 
In several countries the Pnited States rival at Fort Monroe, General Butler sent 
maintains a far greater number of con- out Colonel Phelps, of the Vermont troops, 
sular oflices than is required by the de- to reconnoitre the vicinity of Hamp- 
mands of commerce and one which seems, ton. The citizens had just fired the 
moreover, dif'proportionate to the number bridge. The flames were extinguished by 
maintained b
' these countries respectively the troops, who crossed the stream, drove 
in this count rYe For instance, in Ger- armed Confederates out of Hampton, and 
many we ha,.e fifty-one consular offices, found the inhabitants in sullen mood; but 
\\ hile Germany has twenty-two in this the negroes were jubilant, regarding the 
country. In France the "United States Union troops as their expected deliverers. 
has thirty-seven, and France has twenty- In the confusion caused by this dash into 
five in this country. In the islands of Hampton, three negroes, held as slaves 
Great Britain alone the -enited States bf Colonel Mallory, of that village, es- 
has fifty-seven. in British North America caped into the Union lines, and declared 
about 130, hesidps others scattered over that many of their race, who were em- 
the world in other possessions of the ployed in building fortifications for the 
l
ritish Empirp. Great nritain has, in all, insurgpnts, desired to follow. They were 
forty-two consular offices in this country. taken before General Butler. He needed 
A great reduction in the number of United laborers in field-works which he was 
States consular offices could most ad- about to construct. Rpgarding these 
vantageously be made in Canada, espe- slaves, according to the 1(1<<;8 of VÜ'ginia, 
cial1y in tllC provinces of Quebec and On- as much the propel.ty of Colonel l\Iallory 
tario. It is not going too far to state as his horses or his pistols. and as proper- 
that two-thirds of the offices in these ly seizahle as they, as aids in warfare, and 
proyinces could be discontinued with the which might be used against the National 
best results for the interests of the troops, "The<sc men are contraband of 
service. war," said Butler; "set them at work." 
If the prizes are largf'r, th(' competitors This order was scarcely announced be- 
wiB be of 
uperior quality. The best men fore Major Carey, as agent of Colonel Mal- 
wiB not ('om pete for an inf('rior prize, lory, and" in charge of his property," ap- 
and in onlf'T to induce such men as peared, wishing to know what the general 
should be in the consular'service to enter intended to do with his runaways. " I 
it as a life career, there should be as. shall dctain them as contraband of war," 
MIred to them as long as th('y remain in said the general; and they were held as 
it at least a livelihood appro)"imate to such. Other slaves speedily came in. Gen- 
that which they would have secured if eral Butler wrote to the Secretary of 'Val', 
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telling him what he had done, on the as- b)' a courier with the news that the 
sumption that they were the property of enemy.s camp was captured. The battle 
an enemy of the republic used in warfare, had been begun at hunrise by Rmith's di- 
and asking instructions. His cour
e was vision. \Yhile Generals Shields and Pierce 
apprO\-ed by his gowrnment; and thence- had kept Santa _\na's rescrve at bay, 
forward all fugiti,'e sl!1.yes were con sid- Rmith.s troops had marched towards the 
ered " contraband of war," and treated as works in the darkness and gained a posi- 
slIf'h. tion, unobserved, behind tile crest of a 
Contracts, IXVIOLAllILlTY OF. See 11ÏIl n('ar the :\leXlcan works. 
pringing 
DARnlOCTIl COLLEGE DECHHON in article up suddenly from their hiding-place, they 
on Ih.RnIOUTII COY.LEGE. dashf'd pell-mell into the intrenchments; 
Contrecoeur, military officer; born in captured the batteries at the point of the 
France about 1730; came to America as an ba,\'ond; drove out the army of Yalencia; 
officer in the French army; and in 1754 and pursued its flying remnants towards 
went np the Alleghany Riyer to prevent the the city of 11('xico. The contest, which 
Briti:o:h from making settlements in the had lasted only seventeen minutes. was 
Ohio Valley, which France claimed. The fought hy 4.fiOO Americans, agaim:t 7,000 
British fort on the site of Pittsburg was 1kxicans. The trophies of victory \\ ere 
taken bJ-' Contrecæur, and renamed Fort eighty officers and 3,000 )Iexican troops 
1>uquesne. \Yhen Rraddock advanced made prisoners, and thirty-three pieces of 
a;!ainst it. Captain Reaujeu, WllO had ar- artillery. Ree MEXICO, \YAR WITH. 
ri,'ed to reliew the place, routed the army Conventions, assemblies of deleg-:ltes, or 
of RraddoC'k, July fI, I ï ,,5. Although Con- represcnta ti ,'es acting ir.d('pendently of the 
trecæur remained in the fort he was onlinary legi!':latures. Thus, the English 
wrongly given the cn'dit of the vicÌûry, convention parliament of lGHO voted the 
and as Rcaujeu had fallcn he continucd l"(.storation of Charles II.. and that of lü8f1 
in command. To him w
re due the subse- offered the crOWn of Englaild to "'i1liam 
quent Indian atrocities. and )Iary. The word was applied in 
Contreras, BATTLE OF. General Scott re- America to irregular meeting!'! of the 
!'umed hi!'! march from Puebla for the city colonial legislatures, after t}l('Y Imd heen 
of )Ie
ico .-\ug. 7, IS.H. General Twiggs, legally dissolved by the goyeruors. Dur- 
with hiF dh.ision. led the way; and on ing- the Revolution the conwntions e'-er- 

\ug. II encamped at 81. Augustine. with ci!'f'd sovereign power until a State Con- 
the strong fortre!'!'! of San Antonio hefore stitution was adopted. The con!-titutional 
him. Close upon his right were the conYention of liS7 was call ('(I to remedy 
lleights of Churubusco, and not far off the d<,feets of the confederacy (!'ee C'()
- 
was the strongly fortified camp of Con- FEDERATIO:V, ARTICLES OF); the Hartford 
treras. In the rear of it was f:anta Ana convention of 1814-15 was a Fpdernlist 
with 12.000 men as a reserve. In the af- mOYement inspired cllÏefly to IJwtl'st 
ternoon of Aug. If1, Generals Twiggs and against the war with England; the Bnuth 
Pillow, aF!'isted hy Generals Persifer F. Carolina convention of IR:l2 dainwd power 
Rmith and Cadwallader, attacked the to nullify a law of tll(' eniÜ.d f'tates (
('l' 
('amp of Contreras, and a "harp confliet XrLl.IFlcATIOX: C'ALITOrx. .Tollx C.) ; th(' 
en!'ued, with almost continual skirmi
II- C'onYf'ntions of IRlil in the :O:outhern 
tat('s 
ing around. This indecisive conflict con- adopted ordinances of s('ce
sion; and the 
tinued ahout !':ix hours. At the moment 110ntgomery convention of ISlil framed 
when some 
Iexican cavalry were prepar- the constitution of the Confederate Rtate,,;. 
ing for a charge, General Scott arrivcd f;('e XO
IIXATING Co"\""n:xTIO"\""s; COXSTJ- 
at the scem' of C'onflict, and ordered up 1TTIO:V OF TIlE -CXITED RTATES. 
General Rhields with rpinforcements. When Convention Troops. \Y1wn Rurgoynp's 
night felJ, the wea1"Íed Americans lay anny flurrendered to General Gat('s, these 
down and &lept, expecting to renew thp general!'! agreed that the prisoners (oYer 
C'ont('!"t in the morning. Generals Scott 5.0(0) should be marehed to Cambridge, 
and \YOl.th !'Itarted early the next morn- near Boston, to embark for Eng-Iand, on 
ing (Aug. 20) from St. Augustine for their parole not to serve again ag-ainst the 
Contreras, and were met on the way . \mericans. Suspecting tha t the parole 
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\\"OuM be violated, Congre!'ls, after ratify- the true interests of the country, and df>- 
iner revokcd it. As the British govern- nied the charge of a desire to displace 
1II;
t did not recognize the authority of Washington. 
('ougress, these troops remained near Bos- Conyngham, JOH:V BUTLER; miJitary 
ton until Congress ordered them to Vir- officer; Lorn in 1827; graduated at Yale 
ginia, where they remained until October, College in 1846; practised law in Wilkes- 
I iSO. when the British were removed to barre, Pa., and S1. Louis, Mo.; and 
Fort Frederick, in Maryland, and the Ger- served throughout the Civil War. At 
mans to \Vinchester. In the course of Charleston he was one of the prisoners 
1 iR2 they were dispersed by exchange or chosen to be shot as hostagf's in ease the 
desertion. See BURGOY:VE, SIR JOHN. National forces should bombard that cit.'". 
Conventions, :KOMINATI:VG. See XOM- He rcceh"ed the brevet of lieutenant- 
lXATING COXYEXTIO:VS, :KATIO:VAL. colonel, U. S. A., in 1871. He died in 
Conway, TnmIAs, military officer; born \YilkesLarre, Pa., May 27, 1871. 
in Ireland, Feb. 27, 1733; taken to Coo dies, TilE, the name of a small 
France when he was six years old; a t- party of Federalists in }; ew York City in 
tained the rank of colonel, came to Amer- 1812, who attacked De Witt Clinton and 
ica in 17ï7, and entered the Continental approved the war with Great Britain. 
army as brigadier-general. He was en- Cook, JOSEPH. lecturer; born in Ticon- 
gaged in the conspiracy with Gates and deroga, N. Y., Jan. 26. 1838; graduated at 
others to supplant \Yashington as com- Harvard CoJJege in 18Ii.); became a led- 
mauder-in-f'hid, ani!, when discovered, he urer of national repute. His If'ctures in- 
l..ft the service and returned to France. dude Ultimate America; Btlgland and 
He died about 1800. See CONWAY CABAL, A.merica as Competitors and ABies; Po- 
TIlE. lifieal Signs of the Times, etc. He died 
Conway, "-ILLIA
r, sailor; born in in Ticonderog-a, X. Y., June 2-1. InOI. 
Camden, Me., in 1802; was on duty fiS Cooke, EDWIX FRAXCIS. military officer: 
qnartermaster at the Pensacola navy- born in Brooklyn. Pa., Sept. II, 18;
.): 

-ard when that place was seizf'd by the joined the Union army at the beginning 
Confederates, Jan. 12, 1861. When com- of the Cidl "Tar. In 1863 he was capt- 
manded to lower the "Cnited States flag, ured, and was confined in different pris- 
he 
xclaimed; "I have served under that ons till March 13, 1864. In 1865 he was 
flag for forty years, and I won't do brevetted a brigadier - general of yolun- 
it." He died in Brooklyn, 
. Y., Kov. 30, teers. He died in Santiago, Chili, Aug. 
18(i5. 6, 18(ì7. 
Conway Cabal, THE. In 17i7 Generals Cooke, JAY, financier; born in San- 
Gates, Mifflin, and Conway plotted to de- dusky, 0., Aug. 10, 1821; established in 
prive \Yashington of the supreme com- Philadelphia the banking firm of Jay 
mand. They were aided by a strong fac- Cooke & Co., in 1861, and became wideh' 
tion in the Continental Congress which known as an agent of the government i
 
secured the appointment of a new board negotiating large loans during the Civil 
of war. \Yithout consulting \Vashington \\'ar. His firm became agents for the 
as commander - in - chief, an invasion of Korthern Pacific Railroad, and their sus- 
Canada was suggested by the board and pension in 1873 was one of the causes of 
approved by Congress. Lafayette was the great panic be b '1ln in that J'ear. 
c1lOsf>n to the command, with Conway as Cooke, JOHN ESTE:V, author; born in 
l1Ís sccond. but he refused to accept unless \Yinchester, Va., Kov. 3, 1830; serwd in 
DcKalb was made second and Conway the Confederate army throughout the Civil 
third in command. After waiting in AI- War. Among his publications are Life 
bany three months for the promised men of Stonnwll Ja{Jkson; Surrey of Bogle's 
and munitions Lafayette returned to Val- It,'est; Wearing of the Gray; St01.ies of 
Ie
' Forge under instructions from Con- tile Old Dominion; rirginia 7 . and many 
gress to suspend the Canadian expedition. nowls d.epicting life in the South. He 
This ended the attempts of the conspira- died near Royce, Va., Sept. 27, 1886. 
tors. Gates and )liffiill disclaimed any Cooke, PHILIP RT. GEORGE, military 
other than a patriotic design to advance officer; born near Leesburg. Va.. June 13, 
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180!); graduated at West Point in 1827. 
He served in the war against :Mexico, 
and late in IHlil was made brigadier- 
general of volunteers. He had seen much 
service in wars with the Indians, COIll- 
manded in Kansas during the troubles 
there, and took part in the Ctah eJ..pedi- 
tion in 18.38. ll(' commanded all the regu- 
lar cavalry of the Army of the Potomac, 
and was distinguished in the campaign 
on the Peninsula in 18(i2. He ,vas retirpd 
with the rank of brevet major-general, in 
1873, and died in Detroit, Mich., )'Iarch 
20, 18!);). 
Cooley, TUOMAS McINTYRE, jurist j 
born near Attica, N. Y., Jan. G, 18
4; 
admitted to the bar in Miclligan in 
184ß; became Professor of Law in the 
University of Michigan in 18.)g; was a 
justice of the Supreme Court of that State 
in 18G4-85, and during part of that time 
chief-justice; Professor of American His. 
tory and lecturer on constitutional law 
in the t)nÏ\.ersity of ::\lichigan in 1885-88 j 
and chairman úf the interstate commerce 
commission for four years under Presi- 
dent Cleveland. 
l udge Cooley was a rec- 
ognized authority on constitutional law, 
and besides a large number of contri- 
butions to periodical literature, was au- 
thor of The Constitutional Limitat'ions 
tchieh Rest upon the Legislative Power of &tudied at Yale College, but did not grad- 
the States of the Amrriean Union; A, uate. He was six years in the naval 
Treatise on the Law of Taxation; The service. Choosing literature as a profes- 
General P1.ineiples of Constitutional Law sion, he took the path of romance, and 
in the United States; JIichigan: a His- wrote and published in the course of his 
tory of Government; and The Acquisition life thirt
'-two volumes of fiction, the 
of Indiana. lIe died in Ann Arbor, :Mich., most famous of which were his Leather- 

(>pt. 12, 18!)S. stocking Tales. He wrote a II istory of 
Coolidge, TIImlAs JEFFERSO
, diplo- the Unitrd Rtates NaIJY, in 2 volumes; 
matÏst; born in Boston, 
Iass., Aug. 2G, Uves of American :Yawl Officers; Battle 
1831; educated at Harvard College; en- of Lake Eric; Gleanings in Europe; 
gaged in the East India trade; and later Rketches of Su;itzerla nd; and a comedy. 
was president of the Chicago. Burlington He died in Cooperstown. N. Y., Sept. 14, 
and Quincy Hailroad Company. He was H
;H. 
L"nited States minister to France in Hm2- Cooper, MILER, clerrorman; born in 
gO, and suhs('quently was appointed a England in In.'); graduated at Oxford 
member of the Anglo-American commis- Cniversity in liGI, and came to America 
sion to settle differences between the tlle next year, sent by Archbishop f;eckf'r 
Cnited States and Canada. as an assistant to Dr. Samuel John- 
Coombs, LESLIE. military officer; born son, president of King's College. He 
near llooneshoro, Ky.. :Xov. 28. I ï!)3; en- succeeded Johnson as presiùent in liG3. 
tered the army in 1812; and after the lIe was an active Tor
' when the Revolu- 
defeat at the Raisin Hi,'er he was f;ent tion broke out, and was reputed one of 
to General IIarrison with important mes- the authors, if not the author, of a 
sages which necessitated his travelling tract entitled A. Fricndly Address to all 
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more than 100 miles over a country cov- 
vered with snow and occupied by Ind- 
ians. He took a prominent part in the 
defeat of Colonel Dudley, and was wound- 
ed at Fort 
liami. After the war he was 
admitted to the bar and became eminent 
in his profession and also as a political 
speaker. He died in Lexington, Ity., Aug. 
21, 1881. 
Cooper, <TA
rER FENIMORE, author; born 
in Burlington, N. J., Sept. 15, 178f1; 
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Reasonable A.mericans. Alexander Hamil- 
ton was then a pupil in the college, 
and he answered the pamphlet with 
ability. Cooper became very obnoxious 
to the Whigs, and a public letter, signed 
"Three )Iillions," wanled him and his 
friends that their lives were in danger. 
On the night of May 10 a mob, led by 
Sons of Liberty, after destroying or 
carrying guns on the Battery, proceed- 
eù to drÏ\'e him from the college. He 
succeeded in escaping to a British ves- 
sel, and sailed for England. He com- 
memorated this stirring cvent by a poem 
printed in the Gcntleman's Magazine 
in 17ïü. He died in Eùinburgh, )Iay 1, 
1785. 
Cooper, PETER, philanthropist; born 
in New York City, Feb. 12, 1 ï91. His life 
was one of remarkable activity and enter- 
prise. First, after leaving his father, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph 
who was a hatter, he engaged in learning Company (see ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH), and 
coach-making, then cabinet-making, then the fÌI"st cable was laid partly under 
entered the grocery business, and finally, Mr. Cooper's supervision. He did every- 
about 18
8, became a manufacturer of thing in his power to aid the Union cause 
glue and isinglass. In 1830 he encraO'ed in the Cidl War. An outspoken ad- 
quite extensi,-ely in iron-works at to C;n- vocate of paper currency to be issued by 
ten, near Baltimore, and there he manu- the national government, he was urged 
factured the first locomotive engine enr in 187(; to become a candidate for the 
made in America, which worked success- Presidency by friends of that financial 
fuHy on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. sJ'stem. He refused at fir"t, but finally 
Then he erected a rolling-mill and iron- consented, though without any idea of be- 
mill in the city of New York, in which ing elected. In the campaign that fol- 
he first successfully used anthracite coal lowed he expendcd more than $25.000 
in pudd1ing iron. In 1845 he remond in aid of the causc. He died April 4, 
the machinery to Trenton, N. J., wIH'l'e 1883. 
he erectf'd the largest rolling-mill then Cooper, SA
1UEL, military officer; born 
in the United States for manufacturing in Hacken!'ack, N. J.. .Tune 12, 1798; 
railroad iron. There were rolled the graduated at the United States :Military 
first wrought-iron beams for fire-proof Academy in un.'); brentted colonel for 
buildings. He became an alderman services in the J\Ie,"ican ""ar; and b<>came 
in the city of New York about adjutant-general of the army. In 
farch, 
1840. Prospering greatly in busi- 1861, he resigned and entered the Con- 
llf'SS, 1\[1". Cooper conceind the iòea. fedf'rate army, becoming adjuÜmt-gencral 
of f'stahli!"hing in N('w York a. free in- and inF:pector-general. He publishcd .-1. 
f'titute, something after the Polytechnic Concis(' Syst('m of Instructions and R('gu- 
Instit.ute in Paris. He erect cd a build- lations for th(' .1[ilitia and l"oluntcers of 
ing, and endowed art schools and other the rnit('d 
f{tatcs. Hc died in Cameron, 
means for fitting young men and young Va.. Dec. 3, 18ïû. 
women of the working-classes for busi- Copley, .TOH
 SIXGLETON, artist; born 
ness, at a cost of between $HOO.OOO and in Boston, Mass., July 3, 1737; in 1774 
$iOO,OOO, and prescnt<>d the Cooper In- he went to Rome, and in 1775 to London. 
stitute to the city in 1838. In the He became 50 famous as an historical 
spring' of 1854 he was one of the five painter that he was admitted to the 
gentlemen who met in the house of Cyrus Royal Academy in 17R3. His Death of 
w. Field and formed the New York, the Earl of Chatham gave him great fame 
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COPPER-COPYRIGHT LAW 


in England. It was followed by others 
which increased his reputation; and he 
left unfinished a picture on the subject 
of Nelson's death at Trafalgar. His wife 
was daughter of Richard Clarke, a loyal- 
ist of Boston, and one of the consignees 
of the tea that was destroved there. He 
died in London, Sept. 9, 18Ì3. 
Copper. There are evidences that cop- 
pc>r-mines were worked in the United 
:-;tates by the :MouND-BrILDERS (q. v.). 
The first mines worked systematically 
were chiefly in New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut. From 1709 until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a mine at Simsbury, 
Conn., yielded much ore, when, for about 
sixty years, the mine was a State prison. 
The Lake Superior copper-mines (the 
most considerable in the world) were first 
worked, in modern times, in 1845, when 
traces of ancient mining were found nc>ar 
the Ontonagon River. The Jesuit mis- 
sionaries had noticed copper ore in that 
region as early as the middle of the 
seventeenth century. In making excava- 
tions in 1848, a mass of copper, supportc>tl 
upon blocks of wood. with charred wood 
under it, was found 20 feet below the 
smface. When taken out it weighed 
8 tons. The output of copper in the 
Pnited States during the calendar year 
18!)!) amounted to 58;;,342,124 pounds, 
valued at $I04,!f)O,8!)S. In that and the 
following year the output at the famous 
Calumet and Hecla and oUIer mines in the 
Lake Superior region, and at the mines 
at Butte, Mont., was largely increased, 
and there was a remarkable develop- 
ment of copper-mining in many parts of 
the country where the metal had not 
lwen supposed to exist in paying quan- 
titif>s. 
Copperheads. A nickname given to a 
political faction in the Northern and East- 
ern States during the Civil War, which 
was generally considered to be in secret 
sympathy with the Southern Confederacy, 
and gave them aid and comfort b
' try- 
ing to thwart the mf>asures of the 
national government. The name is de- 
rived from a poÏfmnous serpent. the cop- 
pprhf>ad, whOSf> bite is as df>arlJ,v as that 
of the rattlesnake, but. unlike the latter, 
it !!ives no warning of its intended at- 
tack, and is, therefore, typical of a con- 
cealed foe. 


Coppinger, JOHN J., military officer; 
born in Ireland, Oct. II, 1834; entered 
the 
ational army at the beginning of the 
Civil \Var, and was made captain of the 
14th United States Infantry; seHed with 
distinction throughout the war; promoted 
brigadier-general, U. S. A., April 23, 
1893; appointed a major-geneml of vol- 
unteers, ::\Iay 4, 18!J8; and retired Od. 
II, 1898. He married Alice, daughter of 
James G. Blaine. 
Copway, GEORGE, Indian chief and 
author; born on the Ojibway reservation 
in Michigan, in August, 1820. His Indian 
name was Koligegwagebow. He wrote for 
the press of New York City for many years 
and made lecturing tours in the United 
States and Europe. His publications in- 
clude Rccollrctions of a Forcst Life; The 
Ojibway Conqucst (a poem); Traditional 
11 isto1"Y and Chamcteristic Skctches of the 
Ojibu;ay ;\?ation; 01"ganization of a New 
Indian Ten.it01'y, etc. 
Copyright Law. On April 5, 1 iSfI, 
Dr. David Ramsay, of South Carolina, sent 
a petition to Congress, setting forth tlIat 
he was the author of two books-a His- 
t01'y of South Carolina and a History of 
the A merican Revolution-and praying 
that body to pass a law giving him and 
his legal successors the exclusive right to 
vend and dispose of those works in the 
United States for a term of 
.ears. A gen- 
eral bill to that effect was passed in IiflO; 
and afterwards other bills were passed, 
incorporating with the cop
'right bill an- 
other for securing patents for mechanical 
inventions. The term of a copyright was 
then fixed at fourteen years for hookH al- 
ready published. and the same term for 
unpublished books, with the privilege of 
a renewal for fourteen years longcr. In 
IR31 a general copyright law was passer1, 
granting copyright for twenty-eight ypars, 
and providing for a renewal for fonrtf>f>n 
years. In lR;;G a law was pasHed giving 
to the authors of dramatic compoHitions 
the exclusive right of publicly rcpresc>nt- 
ing them or causing them to be repre- 
Hented. In 1 R70 an copyright sta tlltps 
were repealpd by a gpneral copyright law 
(to which some ampnclmentH Wf>re addf>d 
in IRi4), permitting any eitizf>n of the 
Cnited Statps who shall be the <<author, 
inventor, designer, or proprietor of any 
hook, map, chart, dramatic or musical 
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composition, engraving, cut, print, or pho- absence of international cop:rright was 
tograph or negative thereof, or a painting, "alike injurious to the business of pub- 
drawing, chromo, statue or statuary, and lishing and to the best interests of the 
of Illodeis and designs intended to be per- public." After this frequent efforts were 
fected as works of the fine arts, to secure made to secure a change in the law, and 
[' copyright thereof for twenty-eight years, several bills were introduced into Con- 
with the privilege of a renewal for him- gress from time to time with that object 
self, his widow, or children, for fourteen in view. 

 ears more." Copyright certificates are In 1883 an association called The 
issued solely by the Librarian of Congress. American Copyright League was founded 
A copy of the title of a book, or descrip- for the purpose of securing the co-opera- 
tion of a picture, must be deposited with tion of authors and publishers in advanc- 
him before the publication thereof; and ing the cause of international justice, amI 
two copies of a book or picture (the latter through its persistent efforts the copyright 
by photograph) must be sent to such bill of 1891 was finally passed. When 
librarian within ten days after publica- first voted upon in the House of Repre- 
tion. A copy of every new edition must sentatives this bill was defeated by a 
be sent to the librarian. A failure to very small majority. Early in the next 
comply with these conditions is punish- session of Congress it was again brought 
able by a fine of $25. up and passed by a vote of 139 to 95. In 
Although the first copyright law in the Senate action was delayed until almost 
this country was passed in I7f10, it was the last day of the session. It was at 
110t until a little more than 100 years length passed with several objectionable 
later that the principle of protection amendments attached, but through the 
was extended to others than citizens conference committee, to which it was re- 
of the United States. The injustice done ferred, it was adopted substantially as 
to foreigners by excluding them from the reported from Ule House. It was signed 
pridleges of copyright was early ap- by President Harrison, March 4. ISHl, 
parent, and the only excuse to be offcred and went into effect on July 1, following. 
therefor was that the laws of Great The law thus secured, after so long a 
Bl"Îtain permitted a similar injustice to I"ob.uggle, provides that foreigners Illay 
he practised upon Americans. Literary take American copyright on the same 
"piracy," as it was caned, became com- basis as American citizens, in case (1) 
mon in both countries. Books by British that the nation of the foreigner permits 
authors were freely republished in copyright to American citizens on substan- 
Amprica without compensation to their tially the same basis as its own citizens, 
Duthors, and American books were like- or (2) that the nation of the foreigner 
wise reproduced in England. And yet the is a party to an international agree- 
F.nglish law was more just than the ment providing for reciprocity in copy- 
Amprican, for it allowed a foreigner to right, by the terms of which agreement 
secure British copyright, provided the the United States may become a party 
work was first published within the thereto. The existence of these condi- 
rnited Kingdom, and the author was at tions shall be determined by the Presi- 
t he time of publication anywhere within dent of the United States and announced 
the British dominions. A movement to by proclamation. It required, however. 
secure the passage of some kind of inter- that foreign books, etc., so copyrighted 
national copyright law was begun in Con- and circulated in the Lnited States must 
gress as early as 1837, when Henry Clay be printed from type set in the United 
preRented a petition of British authors States, or from plates made therefrom, 
a
king for the protection of their works. or from negatives or drawings on stone 
This petition was favorably reported upon which have been made in the United 
by the select committee to which it was States. The importation of foreign edi- 
referred, but no further action was taken. tions of books protected by American 
In 1843, George P. Putnam presented to cop:vright is forbidden. 
Congress a memorial signed by many lead. Corbin, HENRY CLARK, military officer; 
ing publishers which declared that tht" born in Clermont county, 0., Sept. Ì5, 
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1842; received an academic education, and 
studied law. In 18ü
 he joined the J\a- 
tional army as a second lieutenant in the 
71)th Ohio '.olunteers; sf>n-ed through the 
rf>mainder of the war; and was then ap- 
pointf'd to the regular army. In 1880 he 
\\as promoted major and a:;sistant adju- 
tant-genf'ral; in IH!J8. bl"igadier-gpneml 
amI adjutant-gf'npral; and in June, l!")00, 
major-gellf'ral. "cing the first adjutant- 
w'nf'ral of the army to reach that rank. 
Iff> planned and was umpire at tl)(> army 
manæunes on the old Bull Run battle- 
fiehl in Reptember, 1904. 
Corcoran, MICHAEL, military officer; 
born in Carrowkeel, Sligo, Ireland, Sept. 
21, 18
ï; came to the United States in 
1849, and first came into notice as colonel 
of the (j!)th Nf'w York Regiment, when the 
President called for troops, in 18tH. He 
hastell('d with his regiment to \Vashington, 
and was distinguished for gallantry in 
the battle of Bull Hun, where he was 
wounded and made prisoner, suffering con- 
finf'nwnt in Uichmond, Charleston, Colum- 
bia, and Salisbnry, while kept for execu- 
tion, in case the national government put 
to death the crews of Confederate pri,-a- 
teers as pirates. He was exchanged in 
1862, and made a brigadier-general. He 
raised an .. Irish Legion," served in lower 
Virginia and upper North Carolina, and 
checked the advance of the Confederates 
on Norfolk. He died of injuries received 
from a fall from his horse, near Fairfax 
Court-house, Dec. 2
, 1863. 
Corcoran, \YU.LIAM \VILSON, pIli1an- 
thropist; born in Georgetown, D. C., Dec. 
27, lï1)R; educ
ted at Georgetown Col- 
lege; hf'came a banker in Washington in 
18:H; ana rf>tired in 1834. He was the 
foundpr of the Corcoran Art Gallery, in 
\"ashington, D. C., to which he gave a 
large endownH'nt. His contributions to 
puhlic and primte charities are said to 
have aggTPgatf'd more than $;),000,000. He 
died in Washington, D. C., Feh. 24, ISSR. 
Cordova, FRAX('ISCO FEIGiANDEZ DE. dis- 
coverer of J\le)\.ieo. In Fehruary, 1517, he 
sailf'd from Havana, Cuba, accompanied 
b
 100 men, and landed on the coast of 
Yucatan. In a hattle with the nath'es, 
fortY-Reven of Ilis men were killed, and he 
was wounded in twelve places. Hastf>n- 
ing back to Cuba, he died of his wounds 
in 1318. 


Corea, see KOREA. 
Coree Indians, a small tribe of Algon- 
quians on the coast of upper North Caro- 
lina. These and the Chpl"aws and other 
smaller tribes occupied lands once owned 
by the powerful IIath-ras b-ibe. They 
were allies of the Tuscaroras in an attack 
upon the English in IiI I, and were de- 
feated; and they have since disappeared 
from the fH(,P of the earth. 
Corey, G II.ES. I':ipe TORTURE. 
Corinth, OPERATIO
S AT. Oeneral Hal- 
leck arrived on the battle-gwund of 
SHILOH (q. 1'.) from his headquarters at 
St. Louis on April 12, 18G
, and, being 
Grant's superior in rank, took command of 
the Katiollal troops. Grant was preparing 
to pursue and strike Beauregard while his 
shattered army was weak; but Halleck 
restrained Grant, and t\\'ent
. days after 
the victory he began a march against 
Beauregard at Corinth. On 
Iay 3 his 
advance, undcr General Shennan, was 
within six or seven miles of Beauregard's 
Jines. His forces had been reorgani;wd 
under the name of the Grand AI"my of 
the Tennessee, and Grant was made his 
second in cOlllmand. His whole force, ap- 
proaching Corinth with great caution. 
numbered, with the accession of BueJl's 
army, about 108,000 men. Beauregal'd 
had been reinforced by Van Dorn and 
Price, with Missouri and Arkansas troops, 
and by the command of Gen. Mam
field 
I.ovell, who had come up from K ew Or- 
leans. For twenty-seven days the Kational 
troops were busy piling up fortifications 
in the approaches to Corinth, interruptpd 
by frequent sorties from that to\\ n. Then 
the Confederates were driven from their 
advanced works (
Iay 2!J), and Hal1eek 
prepared for a conflict the nf'xt day. 
Although much strengthen pd. Beauregard 
was unwi11ing to risk a battle with the 
Grand Army of the Tenne!';<;ee. All the 
night of 1\1ay 2!J thp Kational sentinels 
had heard the incessant roar of moving 
railway-cal"s at Corinth; and at daybreak, 
just as Halleck sent out skirmishers to 
"feel the enemy," the earth was shaken 
with a series of e'.plosions, and df>nse 
columns of smoke arose above the town. 
Thpre was no enemy to .. ff>f>l "; Bf>au- 
regard had evapuated Corinth during the 
night, burned and blown up \\"hatf>\"pr 
of stores he could not carry away, and lIed 
3G8 



in haste to Ttupelo, many miles south- 
ward, where he left General Bragg in com- 
mand of the Confedcrate forccs (now called 
the Army of the Mississippi), and re- 
paired to l\Iineral Springs. in Alabama, for 
the restoration of his impaired health. 
Halleck took possession of Corinth, and 
was soon afterwards called to \Yashing- 
tOIl to perfonn the 
duties of general-in- 
chief of all the armies 
of the l'epublic. He 
left General Thomas in 
command at Corinth, 
and General Grant of 
his old army, with en- 
larged powers. 
At Ripley, )[is!'l., the 
troops of Price and Van 
Dorn were con('entrat- 
ed, 40.000 strong, after 
the battle at IUKA 
(q. v.), and at the 
close of September, 
18ô2, they moved on 
Corinth. They biv- 
ouacked within 10 
miles of Corinth on the 
night of Oct. 2. On 
the morning of the 3d 
Rosecrans was prepar- 
ed to meet an attaek. 
Ua m i Iton' s division 
formed his right, 
Davies's his centre, and 
McKean's his left, on 
the hont of Cori-nth. A brigade, un- tf'ries around Corinth were well manned. 
der Col<jnel Oliver, with a seetion of ar- and a new one, mounting five guns, had 
tillery, was then formed, while the cavah-y been constructed during the night. After 
wa tched every approach. Early in the a considerable cannonading, the Con feder- 
morning the Confederate advance, under ates, in heavy force, came out at a little 
Colonel Lovell, encountered Oliver. The past nine o'clock, advanced rapidly, and 
latter being hard pressed, General McAr- fell violently, in wedge-form, upon Davies, 
thur was sent to his support, hut both intending to break his line and rush into 
w('re pushed back. To these both l\IcKean Corinth. The struggle was very severe. 
and Davies sent help. Very soon after- Grape and canister shot made fearful lanes 
wards the Confederates made a desperate through the Confederate ranks, :ret they 
cJJarge, drove the Nationals, and captured rressed on. Davies's forces gave way, but 
two guns. The Confederates had resolved soon rallied. The Confederates captured 
to capture Corinth, with its immense Fort Powell on Davies's right, and fully 
stores. They now pressed heavily on the twenty men penetrated Corinth to the 
National eentre. Davies was pushed haek, headquarters of Rosecrans, on the publie 
when Stanley sent Colonel 
Iower with a square. which they eaptured. But the 
brigade to his assistance; and Hamilton victorious Confedprate column was soon 
was pressing through a thiek mire on pushed baek, and Fort Powell was retaken 
Lovell's If'ft, when darkness fen, and the hy the 56th Illinois Regiment. At the 
11.-2 A 3G!) 
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struggle ceased. The Confederates en- 
veloped Rosecrans's front, and rested on 
their al"ms. Van Dorn believed he would 
ha ve possession of Corinth before sunI"Ìse. 
He had sent a shout of triumph to Rich- 
mond by telegraph. The battle was re- 
sumed before the dawn. Both parties 
llad prepared for it. The National bat- 
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Bame time Hamilton's gun!'! were making William III. of England. Grateful for 
fearful havoc in the Confederate ra.nks. this act, 'Villiam made him govcrnor of 
The latter soon tied to thf' wooùs. 1fean- the united provinces of Kew YOl"k and 
while Lovell had fallen upon Fort Robin- .Kew Jersey. He was cordially and gener- 
ett and the adjacent lines, and a terrible ously received. The Assembl
', which was 
battle ensued. The fort was stormed by largely" Leislerian" in its political com- 
I! strong Confederate force, led by Colonel position, and claimed Hyde as a friend, 
Rogers, of Texas. Within lay prone Colo- voted him a double salary, a disburse- 
nel Fuller's Ohio brigade, who, arouscd, ment of the expenses of his voyage, and 
delivercd such a murderous fire that the a reversion of seven years. A public 
assailants recoiled. In a moment they dinner was given him, and the freedom 
rallied, and again chal'ged. The nth Mis- of the city in a gold box. His suite, 
soud and 2ith Ohio poured a terrific the soldiers of the garrison, and all citi- 
storm of bullets upon them, and at the zens unable to purchase their freedom, 
command "Charge!" the Nationals were made freemen, with l'ights of suf- 
Bwarmed over the parapet, and sent the frage, trade, and of holding office. This 
assailants flying in confusion to the for- generous reception was ill requited. In 
est. By noon the battle at Corinth was debt when he came, and rapacious and 
ended, and the whole Confederate force bigoted, he plundered the public treasury, 
was retreating southward, vigorously pur- involved himself in private debts, and op- 
sucd. The National loss in the hattle at posed every effort on the part of the rep- 
Corinth and in the pursuit was 2,303, of . resentatives of the people for the security 
whom 315 were killed. Of the Confeder- of their rights and the growth of free 
ate loss there is no positive record. One institutions. When the yellow fever ap- 
of their historians (Pollard) admits a peareú in New York, in 1703, he retired 
loss of 4,500, and Rosecrans estimated it to Jamaica, L. I., and the best house in 
at 9,363, of whom 1,423 were killed and the place happening to belong to the Pres- 
2,248 made prisoners. The Confederates hyterian minister, he requested to have 
!lad 38,000 men in the battle; the Na- it vacated for his accommodation. In- 
tionals less than 20,000. stead of returning it to the owner, he 
Corliss, GEORGE HENRY, inventor; born made it over to the Episcopal party. His 
in Easton, N. Y., June 2, 1817; was edu- conduct as ruler of 
ew Jel'sey was equal- 
cated in Castleton, Yt.; settled in Provi- ly reprehensible, where there were four 
dence, R. I., in 1844. After several minor religious parties-Quakers, Episcopalians, 
inventions he became famous by perfecting rresb
,terians, and Congregationalists- 
the great engine which bears his name, to any of which the governor seemed 
and is now known the world over. At the willing to sell himself. The As
cmbly 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, adopted a pungent address, which was r(>ad 
in 1876, a single Corliss engine, of 1,400 to Cornbury by the speaker, in whieh he 
horse-power, ran all the machinery in was directly accused, among other things. 
Machinery Hall. Eminent engineers pre- of being an extortioner and" the merdwn- 
dicted that the great engine, which dise of faction." }?inally, such represeu- 
weighed over 700 tons, would cause much tations went from both provinces to the 
noise and trouble, but it proved a smooth- board of trade that Queen Anne removed 
running and complete success. He died him (1708), though he was her cow
in. 
in Providence, R. I., Feb. 21, 1888. Then his creditors threw him into prison, 
Corn. See I
DIAN COI
:V. from which he was reJ('ased by accession 
Cornbury, EDWARD HYDE, LORD, colo- to the peerage on the death of his father, 
nial governor; was sent to the province of when he returned to :England and became 
New York as governor in lï02, when hp Earl of Clarendon. He died in Lonùon, 
was Sir Edward Hyde, grandson of the April I, lï23. 
first Earl of Clarendon, and nephew, by Cornell, EZEKIEL, military officPr: horn 
marriage, of James II. He was one of the in Scituate, R. r.: was Re1f - ('ducatpd. 
officers of that monarch's household, and \Vhpn the Revolutionary \Yar hegan hI" 
was the first to desert him and go over ('ntered the army as lieutf'nant-colon('l of 
to the Prince of Orange, who became Hitchcock's regiment, and was present at 
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1 he siege of Boston; la tf'r was promoted 
brigadier-general, and commanded a bri- 
gade of State troops, which were of much 
i"cn'ice during the occupation of Massa- 
dmsetts by the British. In 1780-83 he 
,,'as a membpr of the Continental Con- 
gress and chairman of the military com- 
mittce. 
Cornell, ALOXZO BARTO
, statesman; 
born in Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1832; ap- 
pointed surve,yor of the port of New 
York in 18G9; declined the United States 
treasuryship in Xew York in 18iO; na,-al 
officer of the port of New York, 18i7-78; 
elected gonrnor of the State in 1879; 
retired to private life in 1882. 
Cornell, EZRA, philanthropist; born at 
Westchestcr I....anding, K. Y.. Jan. ll, 1807, 
of Quaker parents; settled in I thaea in 
1828, and accumulated a large fortune 
in the denlopment of the electric tele- 
graph. In 18G5 he founded Cornell Uni- 
,'ersity, with an original endowment of 
$500,000. subscquently increased by $-100,- 
000, and by his profits (more than $3,- 
000,000) in purchasing and locating pub- 
lic lands for the benefit of the university. 
He died in Ithaca, Dec. 9, 1874. 
Cornell University, a co-educational 
institution at Ithaca, N. Y. It is under 
the supervision of the State regents; and, 
in addition to tllf' usual university stud- 
ies. has departments of agriculture and 
mechanics. It has 284 professors and 
instructors, 2,543 students, twenty - two 
fl'll()w
hips; 5G8 scholarships; 445.000 vol- 
mncs in the library; grounds and build- 
ings vahwd at $1,7!Hi,3ï3; productive 
fund... $G.44G,818; and income, $802,!WO. 
.Jaeph D. Schurman, LL.D., president. 
Cornplanter, or GARYAX-\\'AH-GAII. a 
S('llC'CH Indian chief; born in Conewaugo, 
on th(' GenCSf'e River,"N. Y.. in 1732; was 
a half-hreed, the son of an Indian trader 
named .John O'BtlÌl. He led Indian allies 
with the French against the English; was 
in the sharp hattle of 
Ionongahela in 
1í55; and. joining tlw British in the war 
of thp Hf'voll1tion. Ipd dpstrovers of the 
spttl('menb; in 
pw York al
d Pennsv)- 
nmia. An invf'terntf' fof' of the \ nlf'.r i- 
('nns during the war. )w "'as thcir firm 
friend flftprwanls. He dipd at the Spneca 
rH;('r\fltinll. Ppnns,dvania. Fpu. 17. 183(j. 
Cornstalk. Indian chicf. See Dr:'l- 
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Cornwaleys, or Cormwaleys, TIIO
IA.s. 
pioneer; born about !GOO; was one of the 
leaders in the establishment of the colony 
at St. Mary's. In lü35 he led a forc
 
against Claiborne, and in lü38, when Lord 
Baltimore sent out a code to be adopted 
by the General Assembly, he opposed it, 
alleging that the charter of the freempn 
gave them the right to enact their own 
laws. During 1638 he was made deputy 
governoc; in 1642 was commissioned com- 
mander of an expedition against the Ind- 
ians: in W52 became a member of the 
Ueneral Court; and in lü57 assistant gov- 
ernor to Lord Baltimore. He returned 
to England in IG59, and died there in 
IG7û. 
Cornwallis, LORD CHARLES, military 
officer; born in London. Dec. 31, 1738; was 
educated at Eton and Cambridge, and cn- 
tered the army as captain when twenty 
J'ears of age. In the House of Lords he op- 
posed the measures that caused the war 
with the Americans; yet he accepted the 
commission of major-general and the com- 
mand of an expedition against the Caro- 
linas under Sir Peter Parker in 1 ii6. He 
commanded the reserves of the British in 
the battle on Long Island in August; was 
outgeneral1ed by Washington at Prince- 
ton; was with Howe on the Brandywine 
and in the capture of Philadelphia; he 
rcturned to England, but soon Cflmf' back: 
was at the capture of Charleston in 

Iay, 1780; was commander of the British 
troops in the Carolinas that year; defeat- 
eù Gates near Camden in August; fought 
Grpcne at Guilford Court-house early in 
1781; invaded Virginia, and finally took 
post at and fortified Yorktown, on tIll' 
York Rh'er, and there surrendered his 
army to the American and French forces 
in October, li8!. He was appointed gov- 
ernor-general and commander-in-chief in 
India in 1786; and was victorious in war 
there in 1791-92, compelling Tippoo Sahih 
to cede, as th(' price of peace, half his 
dominions to the British crown. He re- 
tUJ"ll('d to England in lï!'l3, was crC'ated 
a marquis. and appoillt('d 10rù-li('utpwlIIt 
of Irf'land in li9R. lIt' negotiatf'd th(' 
tr(lat
' of AmieUH in 1 KU
, and re('('ivp,l 
t}1P appointment of go,'ernor-general of 
India ill 1805. He died at Ghazipur. 
India. Oct. 5. 1805. 
In lii6 Sir Henry Clinton waited long 
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(
[a,y ;)), invitcd the pcople to "appease 
the 'cngeance of an ineem,ed nation" by 
submibsion, and offered pardon to all, e},.- 
cepting Gcneral Howe and Cornelius IIar- 
nf'tt. 
Ho\\e sent Cornwallis in November, 
1777, with a strong body of troops, by 
way of Chester, to Billingsport to clear 
the Xew Jersf'Y hanks of the Delaware. 
\Vashington immediately sent General 
Greene with a division across the rivcr to 
oppose the movement. Cornwallis was 
reinforced by five Britiðh battalions from 
:Kew York, while e
pected reinforcemC'nts 
from the northern army wcre still dc- 
]ayed through the had conduet of r:enera] 
Gates. The consequence was the forcf'd 
abandonment of :Fort l\Iercer,at Red Bank, 
and the levelling of its ramparts by the 
British troops. The leaders of both 
armies recrossed the Delaware, Cmnwallis 
to Philadelphia and Greene to the camp 
of \Yashington. 
Lord Cornwallis was left in chief com- 
mand of about 4,000 troops when, in the 
summer of 1 i80, Sir Henry Clinton de- 
rarted for Kew York. The earl, for the 
purpose of rooting out all signs of rehel- 
lion, sought, by cruel acts, to completely 
subdue the people through fear. He issued 
proclamations and instructions which en- 
couragcd hostility towards every patriot; 
aIlll under these instructions his agents 
and the Tories committed many crimes. 
Tarleton and his legion Rpn>ad terror in 
many districts. 
\ quartC'rmaster of his 
command f'ntered the house of Samuel 
"'y]ey, npar Camden, and cut him in 
pieces with his sword, bcca use 1)(' had 
served as a volunteer in defence of 
Char1pston. Because the Pr<>"hyt<>rians 
generally supported the America
 cause, 
they were specially singled out for pC'r- 
secution. Huck, a captain of the Briti
h 
militia, burned the library and dwelling 
of a Presbyterian clergynum in the upper 
part of 
outh Carolina; and al80 hurnf'ù 
('very Bible in which the Scottish trans- 
lation of the Psalms was found. Prison- 
ers who had heen paroled at CharlC'ston 
were Ruhjects of perpetual pf'n
f'cution 
under the immediate obsprvation of Corn- 
and proceeded to his assigned work. In wallis, unless they would exchange thf'ir 
this ignoble expedition-his first in Amer- paroles for oaths of allegiance. An active 
il'a-he lost two men killed amI one taken offiel'r was deputed to visit every district 
prisoner. Clinton, in a proclamation in the State, and procure, on the Fpot, 
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on the Cape Fear Hiver for the arrival of 

ir Peter Parker's flect with Cornwallis 
vnd a l'einforcement of troops. Thc
' came 
early in l\1ay and soon prcpared to make 
an attack on Charleston. Clinton re- 
cdved, by the flef't, instructions from his 
King to issue a proclamation of pardon 
to .. all but principal in:-;tigators and 
abettors of t he ("('hell ion, to dissolve the 
provincial c\lngresses and conllnittees of 
safet,y, to restore the administration of 
justice, and to an('st the persons and de- 
stroy the propC'rt
' of all who should re- 
fuse to gi,'e 
ati:-;factory tests of their 
ohedience." He was expressly ordered 
to .. seize the persons and destr-oy the 
property of persistent rebels when('ver it 
could be done with effect." When the 
Briti"h forces were about to lcave the 
North Carolina coast, Clinton sent Lord 
CornwaJli
, at the instigation of Governor 
Martin, to hurn the hou!';e of Hooper, a 
dr'legate in thc Continental Congress, and 
to burn and ravage the plantation of 
(:en. Rohf'rt Howe. Cornwallis landed in 
Brunswick county with about 900 men, 
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lence; the chastity of women was set at 
naught; and \Vhigs, both men and wom- 
en, cultivated and tenderly reared, were 
treated by the ravenous Tor
r wolves as 
legitimate prey to their worst passions. 
These measures created revolt and a thirst 
for vengeance, and when the partisan lead- 
ers appeared they instantly found hun- 
dreds of followers. Cornwallis soon 
found South Carolina too hot for him, and 
he was driven through North Carolina 
into Virginia. 
After the battle at GUILFORD COURT- 
HOUSE (q. v.) Cornwallis marched tow- 
ards the seaboard, satisfied that he 
could no longer hold the Carolinas. He 
arrived at \Vihnington April 7, 1781, then 
garrisoned by a small force under Major 
Craig, where he remained long enough to 
rest and recruit his shattered army. Ap- 
prised of Greene's march on Camden, and 
hoping to draw him away from Lord 
Uawdon, the earl marched into Virginia 
of mercy. His lieutenant, Lord Rawdon, and joined the forces of Phillips and 
was particularly hard on deserters from Arnold at Petersburg. So ended British 
his Irish regiment. "I will give the in- rule in the Carolinas forever. He left 
habitants," he proclaimed, "10 guineas \Vilmington April 25, crossed the Roanoke 
for the head of any deserter belonging to at Halifax, and reached Petersburg May 
the volunteers of Ireland, and 5 guineas 20. Four days afterwards he entered 
only if they bring him in alive." To pun- upon his destructive career in Virginia. 
ish Sumter, who had commanded a Con- A few days after he reached \Villiams- 
tinental regiment, a British detachment burg, Cornwallis received an order from 
turned his wife out-of-doors and burned Sir Henry Clinton to send 3,000 of his 
his dwelling-house. These proceedings, troops to New York, then menaced by the 
and others equally atrocious, were ap- allied (Americans and French) armies. 
proved by Cornwallis, who tried to crush Clinton also directed the earl to take a 
out every vestige of independence in the defensive position in Virginia. Satisfied 
State hy requiring every able-bodied man that after he should send away so large 
to join the British army and take an ac- a part of his army he could not cope with 
ti\'e part in the re-establishment of royal Lafayette and his associates, Cornwallis 
rule. All who refused were treated as determined to cross the James River and 
"rebels." Then, under instructions from make his way to Portsmouth. This move- 
:\Iinistf'r Germaine, he determined to ment was hastened by the boldness of the 
estahlish a svstem of terrorism that American troops, who were pressing close 
should wipe out every semblance of revolt upon him, showing much strength and 
in that State. He put military despotism great activity. On July 6 a detachment 
in the place of civil law. He ordered all sent out by ',ayne to capture a British 
militia-men who had served in loyalist field-piece boldly resisted a large portion 
corps and were afterwards found in arms of CornwalIis's army, as the former fell 
against the King to be hanged without back to I.afayette's main army near the 
mercy; and in this way many perished. Green Spring Plantation, where a sharp 
He gave Tory leaders full license to exe- skirmish occurred, in which the marquis 
cute these orders, and instantly murdprs had a horse shot under him and each 
and plunderings and the scourge of the party lost about 100 men. Cornwallis then 
torch everywhere prevailed. Property hastened across the James (July 9) Rnd 
was wantonly destroyed by fire and vio- marched to Portsmouth. Disliking that 
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lists of its militia. Any Carolinian there- 
after taken in arms might be sentenced 
to death for desertion and "bearing arms 
against his country." Cornwallis never 
regarded a deserter, or any whom a court- 
mal.tial sentenced to death, as an object 
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and plunder found in possession of tll(' 
British might be reclaimed by th('ir own- 
ers; otherwise private property was to 
be respected. The loyalists were ahan- 
doned to the mercy or resentment of their 
countrymen. Such were the general terms: 
but Cornwallis was allowed to send away 
persons most obnoxious to the \\lligs in 
the vessel that carried despatches to Clin. 
ton. 
Late in the afternoon of Oct. 19, the 
surrender of the British troops took 
place. \Yashington and Rochambeau were 
at the head of their respective troops, on 
horseback. The field of surrender was 
about half a mile from the British lines. 
A vast multitude of people, equal in num- 
bers to the troops to be humiliated, was 
present at the impressh'e ceremony. Corn- 
wallis, it was said, feigned sickness, 
and did not appear. but sent his sword 
by General O'Hara to act as his repre- 
sentative. That officer led the vanquish- 
ed troops out of their intrenchments, 
with their colors cased, and marched 
them between the two columns of the 
allied forces. When he arrived at their 
head he approached 'Yashington to 
hand him the ('arl's sword, when the 
commander-in-chid directed him to 
General Lincoln as his representative. 
It was a proud moment for Lincoln. 
who. the previous year, had been com- 
-.. pel1ed to make a humiliating surrender 
to the royal troops at Chal"leston. He 
led the vanquished army to the place 
chosen for the slUTender of tlH'ir arms, 
and then received from O'Hara the 
',as1lington. with a request that hosti]i- sword of Cornwa)]js, which was poJitp]y 
ties should he suspendf'd for twenty-four leturned to him to be restored to the earl. 
hours, and that commissioners shou1ù be The surrender of the colors of the van- 
appointed on both sides to meet at 
[rs. quished army. twenty-eight in number. 
Moore's house, on the right of the Amer- now took place. Twenty-eight Ul"itish 
iean lines, to arrange terms for the sur- captains, each bearing a flag in a case. 
r('nder of the post and the British army. were drawn up in line. Opposite to thell!. 
Commissioners were accordingly ap- at a di!'.tance of six paces, twent
'-eight 
pointed, the .\mericans heing Col. John .American sergeants were placed in line to 
Laurens and Viscount de Xoail1es (a n'ceive the colors. The interesting cere- 
kinsman of Lafa
'ette), and the British mony was conducted by an ensign (Robert 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dundas and Major Wilson), then only eightef>1l years of age. 
Ross. The terms agreed upon were hon- The troops tlwn laid down their arms. 
OJ'ab]e to both parties. and were signed The whole numl)f'r surrendered was about 
on Oct. 19, 1781. Thf>Y provided for the 7.000. To these must be add(>(1 2,000 sail- 
surrender of Cornwal1is as a prisoner of ors, 1,1'00 negroes, and 1,;'00 Tories. mak- 
war, with all hi
 troops, and all public ing the total number of prisonprs 1
,3on. 
propert
. a
 spoils of victory. All slave" The British lost, in kil1ed, woundf>d. anll 
3';"-t 


situation. the earl proceeded to Yorktown, 
Oil the York Riyer, and on a high and 
healthful plain he established a fortified 
camp. At Gloul'ester Point, on the op- 
posite side of the rÏ\"er, he cast up strong 
military works, and while l..afa
'ette took 
lip a strong position on :\[a]wrn Hill and 
awaitf'd furthpr developments, Cornwallis 
spent many anxious days in expectation 
of reinforcements by sea. In August, how- 
eyer, the Count de Grasse arrived off the 
coast of Virginia with a powerful French 
l1e('t. and Washington took adyantage 
of this good fortune. and suddenly moved 
his army from the Hudson to the James, 
:lnd invested Yorktown with an over- 
whe]ming force. 
Finding escape impossible, and further 
resistance futile, Cornwallis sent a flag to 
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missing, during the siege 550 men. The 
Americans lost about 300. The spoils were 
nearly 8,000 muskets, seventy-five brass 
and 160 iron cannon, and a large quan- 
tity of munitions of war and military 
stores. The French furnished for gain- 
ing this victory thirty-seven ships of the 
line and ï ,000 men. The Americans fur- 
ni!;hed fI,OOO troops, of which number 5,500 
were regulars. On the day after the sur- 
r{'nder \Vashington, in general orders, ex- 
pressed full approbation of the conduct 
of the allied annies; and, that eVí'ry 
soldier might participate in the general 
joy and thanksgiving, he ordered every 
one under arrest or in confinement to be 
set at libert.)-: and, as the following day 
would be the Sabbath, he dosed his or- 
ders by directing divine service to be per- 
formed in the several brigades un the 
morrow. 
pp YORKTOWN. 
N"ews of the surrender, which reached 
England, bJr way of France, Nov. 23, 1781, 
gave a stunning blow to the Rriti!;li 
ministry and the Tory party in Great 
Britain. It was clearly pereeÏ\'ed that 
final disseverance of the colonies from 
the mother-country was inevitable; that 
war could no longer serve a useful pur- 
pose, and that humanity and sound 
policy eounspllcd pí'ace. The King and 
his ministers were astounded. "Lord 
Korth received the inteJligence," said 
Lord George Germaine, "as he would 
ha ve taken a cannon - ba II in his brí'ast; 
for hc opened his anns, exclaiming wildly 
as he pací'd up amI down the apartment 
a few minutes, '0 God! it is all over.''' 
In def'pf'st eonstí'rnation he rppeated 
these words manv times. The stnhhorn 
King was amazed and struck dumb for 
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a few minutes; then, recovering his 
equanimity, he wrote, in view of a prop- 
o!;ition in the Parliament to give up the 
contest and allow the independence of 
the colonies, ,. No ditliculties can get me 
tc. consent to the getting of peace at the 
e
pense of a separation from America." 
The city of London petitioní'd the King 
to "put an end to the unnatural and un- 
fortunate war"; and in Parliament a 
gIeat change in sentiment was imme- 
diately visible. Late in February, Gen- 
eral Conway moved an address to the 
King in fa\'or of peace. A warm debate 
ensued. I.ord North defended the royal 
policy, because it maintained t nritish 
rights and was just. "Good God!" ex- 
claimed nurke, "are we yet to be told 
oi the rights for which we went to war? 
o excellent rights! 0 valuable rights! 
Valuable you should be, for we have paid 
dear in parting with you. 0 valuable 
rip-hts! that have cost nritain thirteen 
provinces. fonr islands, 100,000 mf'n, amI 
more than f70.000,000 ($:
;)O,OOO,OOO) of 
moneJ." At the beginning of March 
Conway's proposition was adopted. Lord 
North, who, under the inspiration of the 
King, had misled the nation for twelve 
years, was relieví'd from office, and he 
and his fellow-ministers we're suceí'('(lf'd 
hy frií'nds of pcace. The King stormí'd, 
but was compelled to Jield. Parliamí'nt 
rp!;olwd to end the war, and the King 
acquif'scí'd with reluctance. Earl
r in l\fay 
( 1782) Sir Guy Carleton arrived in N f'\V 
York, bearing propositions to Congress 
for rí'coneiliation, and Ricllard Oswald, a 
London mcrchant, was sent to Paris as 
a diplomatic agpnt to confer with Frank- 
lin on the subject of a treaty of pcace. 
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Coronado, FnANC'lsco VASQUEZ DE. ex- that .,tream to its Iwad - wa tcrs, he 
plmer; horn in Salamanca, Spain. ahont ctossed the grí'at hills f'asÌ\vard. to the 
1510; set ont in 1540, by eomnumd of upper waters of the H.io Grand!' df'l Node, 
Mendoza, viceroy of )fe
ico, from Cu1i- which he followed to their !;ources. 
acan, .on UH' southeast coast of the Tltí'n, ero!;sing the nocky :Mountain!;, he 
Gulf of California, with 
.)O Rpaniard!; traYersed the great df'sert nortllf'ast- 
and 800 Indians, to explore the coun- wardly to the present States of Colorado 
try northward. He followed the coa!;t or Kansas. under lat. 40 0 N. In all 
neady to the head of the gulf, and that vast r('gion he found little to tf'mpt 
then penptrated to the Gila, in the or re\\ard a conqtlf'st-ruggf'fl monn- 
present Arizona Territory. Following tains and plains and a few Indian vil- 
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was aboue a IJound weight: and all this 
notwithstandirlg, and though wee put our 
selues to such a small proportion of 
victuals which wee carried, for all the 
order that possibly wee could take, wee 
were driuen to our ships. And no mar- 
uayle, bec.tUse the way is rough and long: 
and with the carriage of our Harque- 
buses downe the mountaines and hiIles, 
and in the passage of Riuers, the greater 
part of our corne was spoyled. And be- 
cause I send your Lordship our voyage 
drawen in a ::Uappe, I will speake no 
more thereof in this my letter. 
Thirtie leagues before wee arriued at 
the place whieh the father prouinciall 
told vs so well of in his relation, I sent 
Melchior Diaz before with fifteene horses, 
giuing him order to make but one da,yes 
iourney of two, because hee might ex- 
amine all things, against mine arriualI: 
who trauailed foure dayes iourney through 
exceeding rough Mountaines where hee 
found neither victuals, nor people, nor 
information of any things, sauing that 
l1ee found two or three poore little vil- 
lages containing 20. or 30. cottages a 
piece, and by the inhabitànts thereof hee 
vnderstoodc that from thence forward 
t11ere were nothing but exceeding rough 
mountaines which ran very fane, vtterly 
disinhabited and voyd of people. And 
because it was labour lost, I would not 
write vnto your Lordship thereof. 
It grieued the whole company, that a 
THe 22. of the moneth of Aprill last thing so highly commended, and whereof 
rast I departed from the prouince of the father had made so great bragges, 
Culiacan with part of the army, and in bhould be found so contrary, and it made 
such order as I mentioned vnto your them suspect that all the rest would fall 
Lordship. and according to the successe out in like sort. 'Vhich when I perceiued 
] aasur('ò my se]f(' , by all likelihood that I I sought to encouragc them the h('st [ 
alla11 not bring all mine armi(' together couldc, teJling them that your Lordshippe 
in this enterprise: because the troubles a.lwaJ'es was of opinion, that this vOJ'- 
haue hene so great and the want of age was a thin
 cast away, and that 
YJctuals, that] thinke all this ,yeere wil \
-ee should fiJ\.e our cogitation vpon 
110t be sufficient to p('rforme this enter- tiiOse seuen Cities, and other prou- 
pri!"e, & if it should h('e performed in so inces, whereof wee had knowledge; 
short a time, it would h(' to the great losse that there should h('e the ende of 
(If our people. For as I wrote vnto your our enterprise; and with this resolution 
J ordship, I was fourpscore dayes in and pm.pose wpe all marehed cheereful1y 
trauailing to Culiacan, in al1 which time I through a v('ry bad de way which was not 
and those Gentlemen my companions passable hut one hy one, or else wee must 
which Wf're horsemen, carried on our force out with Pioners the path which 
backs. and on our hon;e8, a little vif'Ílmn. wee fmmde. wher('with the Souldiours 
so that from henceforward Wf'P carri('d w('re not a Httle offended, finding all that 
none other ncedefull apparell with VI', that the Frier had sa,yde to bee quite con- 
3ï7 


lages in some of the valleys. He made 
quite an elaborate report, accompanying 
it with drawings of the cities and houses 
buH t by the J ndians ( see below). He 
died in March, 1542, insane, it is believed. 
Coronado's Relation to Mendoza.-On 
Aug. 3, 1340, Coronado addressed the 
following report to the ::\Iexican viceroy, 
concerning his journey into what is now 
a considerable part of the United States: 


THE BELA TION OF FRA:XCIS VAZQUEZ DE 
CORONADO, CAPTAINE GE
ERALL OF THE 
PEOPLE WHICH WERE SENT IN TilE NA
fE 
OF TIlE EMPEROURS MAIESTIE TO THE 
COUNTREY OF CIBOLA NEWLY DIscorERED, 
WHICH HE SENT TO DON ANTONIO DE 
:ME
DOCA VICEROY OF :MEXICO, OF SUCH 
THIXGS AS HAPPE
ED IN HIS VOYAGE 
FROM THE 
2. OF APIULL IN THE YEERE 
1540. WHICH DEPARTED FI(O
[ CL'LJACAN 
FORWARD, A:'iD OF srCH THI:'iGS AS 
lIEE FOUXD IN THE COrNTREY WIIICH liE 
PASSED. 


CHAP. 1. 


Francis Vazquez departcth 1cith hi.'j annie 
frorn Culiacan. and after diuers troubles in 
'lis royage, ar1"iucth at the ralley of tlw 
people called Los Camcones. 1dlieh he (ind- 
eth barren of Maiz: for obtaining tchcrcof 
'lee scndeth to the ra11cll called The ra11cy 
of the Lonl: he is illforfll('d of the gr('at- 
ftesse of tl,!, 1"a11ey of tile people called 
('ara('ol1('s, al1d of the natUl-e of those pf'O- 
pie, al1d of ce,.taine Islands lying along 
that coast. 
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trary; for among other things which the 
father sa)'de and affirmed, this was one, 
that the way was plaine and good, and 
that there was but one small hill of halfe 
a league in length. And yet in trueth 
there are mountaines which although the 
way were weH mended could not bee 
passed without great danger of breaking 
t he horses neekes; and the way was such 
that of the catteH which your Lordship 
sent vs for the prouision of our arInie 
wee lost a great part in the voyage 
through the roughnesse of the rockes. 
The lambes and sheepe lost their hoofes in 
the way; and of those which I brought 
from Culiaean, I left the greater part at 
the Riuer of Lachimi, because they could 
not keepe company with vs, and because 
they might come softly after vs, foure 
men on horsebaeke remained with them 
which are nowe come ynto vs, and haue 
brought YS not past foure and twentie 
lambes, and foure sheepe, for all the rest 
were dead with trauailing through that 
rough passage, although they trauailed 
bnt two leagues a day, and rested them- 
seInes euery day. 
At length I arriued at the vaHey of the 
people called Caracones, the 26. day of 
the moneth of May; and from Culiacan 
"ntill 1 came thither, I could not helpe 
my selfe, saue onely with a great quan- 
titie of bread of l\Iaiz; for seeing the )Iaiz 
in the fieldes were not yet ripe, I was 
constrained to leaue them all behind me. 
In this valley of the Caracones wee found 
more store of people than in any other I Departed from the Cara.cones, and 
part of the Countrey which wee had alwayes kept by the Sea coast as neel'e as 
passed, and great store of tillage. But I could iudge, and in very de('d I stiJI 
I vnderstood that there was store thereof found my selfe the farther ofT: in fluch 
in another valley called The Lords valley, f\ort that when I arriued at ChiC'hilticale 
which I woulde not disturbe with force, I found myselfe tenne dayes iourney from 
hut sent thither Melchior Diaz with the Sea: and the father prouinciall sayd 
wares of exchange to procure some, and that it was onely but fiue leagues dis- 
to giue the sayde )Iaiz to the Indians our tance, and that hee had seene Uw !'alJlc. 
fdend('s which wee brought with vs, and 'Yee aH conceiued great grief<.> and WNe 
to some others that had lost their catteH not a litUe confounded, when we flaw that 
in the way, and were not able to carry wee found euery thing contrary to the 
their victuals so farre which they brought information whidl he had giuen 
rour 
from Culiacan. It pleased God that wee Lordship. 
gate some small quantitie of )Iaiz with The Indians of Chiehilticale sa)., that if 
this traffique, whereby certaine Indians at any time they goe to the Sea for fi!'h. 
were rdieued and some Spanyards. and other things that they carr;\', thpy goe 
And hy that time that wee were come trauersing. and are tenne ða;\'es iourney 
to this valley of the Caracones, flome in going thith('r. 
\nð I am of opinion 
tennc or twelue of our horses were dead that the information which the Indians 
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through wearinesse; for being ouer- 
charged with great burdens, and hauing 
but little meate, they could not endure 
the trauaile. Likewise some of our Negr08 
and some of our Indians d;yed here; which 
was no smaH want "nto va for the per- 
fonnanee of our enterprise. They told!' 
me that this valley of the Coraeon('s i8 
fiue dayes ionrn('y from the 'Yesternp 
Sea. I sent for the Indians of the Rea 
coast to vnderstand their estate, and 
while I staJ'ed for them the horses restí'd; 
and I stayed there foure dayes, in which 
space the Indians of the Sea coast canne 
,uto nnee; which told mee, that two daves 
sayling from their coast of the Sea, th
re 
were seuen or eight Islands right ouer 
against them, well inhabited with people. 
but badly furnished with victuals. and 
were a rude people: And they told mee, 
that they had seene a Shippe passe by not 
farre from the shore: which I \Vote not 
what to think whither it were one of 
those that went to discouer the Countrey, 
or else a Ship of the PortugaIs. 


CHAP. 2. 


They come to Chichi1ticaIe: after they had 
rested thef/lseIues t1l:0 (laycs thcre, thel1 
('flter into a COtlntrcy 1:e'"l1 l)U1"rrn of rkttt- 
aIR, alld hard to trauaile for thirtie lragllrs, 
beyond 'which they found a COtlnt'"ClI 1.cry 
pleasant, and a riurr called Rio del I-illO, 
they fight with the Indians being assaulted 
by thcm, and u'ith 'l:Íctorie 'ranquishing 
thei," citie, they relieued thcmselue8 of their 
pinching hunger. 
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giue me should be true. The sea. re- leafe: and there was Fla.xe, but chiefly 
tnrneth toward the 'Vest right ouer neere the bankes of a certayne riuer which 
againf't the Coracones the space of tenne therefore wee called El Rio del Lino, that 
or twelue leagues. 'Yhere I found that is say, the riuer of Flaxe: wee found no 
;your Lordships ships were seene, which Indians at an for a dayes trauaile, but 
went to discouer the hauen of Chichilti- afterward foure Indians came out vnto vs 
cale, which father Marcus of Kiça sa;yd in peaceable maner, saying that the;y 
to bee in fiue a!ld thirtie degrees. God were sent euen to that desert place to 
knoweth what griefe of mind I haue sus- s1gnifie vnto vs that wee were welcome, 
tained: because I am in doubt that some and that the next day all the people would 
n.ishappe is fallen vnto them: and if they come out to meete vs on the way with 
follow the coast, as they sayde they would, victuals: and the master of the fielde 
as long as their victuals last which they gaue them a crosse, willing them to sig- 
cnrry with them, whereof I left them nifie to those of their citie that they 
store in Culiacan, and if they be not fan- should not feare, and they should rather 
en into some misfortune, I hope wen in let the people stay in their houses. be- 
God that by this they haue made Borne cause I came onely in the name of his 
gcood discouerie, and that in this respect Maiestie to defend and ayd them. 
tlleir long staying out may be pardoned. And this done, Fernando Aluarado re- 
I rested m;yselfe two dayes in ChichiI- turned to aduertise mee that certaine Ind- 
ticale, and to haue done wen I should ians were come vnto them in peaceable 
haue stayed longer, in respect that here maner, and that two of them stayed for 
wee found our horses so tyred: but be- my comming with the master of the fielde. 
cause wee wanted victuals, wee had no "'hereupon I went vnto them and gaue 
It>asure to rest an;y longer: I entred the them beades and certaine short c1okes, 
confines of the desert Countrey on St. wiJIing them to returne vnto their citie, 
lohns eue, and to refresh our former and bid them to stay quiet in theit. 
trauailes, the first dayes we founde no houses, and feare nothing. And this done 
grasse, but worseI' way of mountaines and I sent the master of the field to search 
badde passages, then wee had passed a.I- whether there were any bad passage which 
readie: and the horses being tired, were the Indians might keepe against vs, and 
greatly molested therewith: so that in that hee should take and defend it ,'ntilI 
this last desert wee lost more horses then the next day that I shoulde come thither. 
wee had lost before: and some of my Ind- So hee went. and found in the way a very 
ians which were our friendes dyed. and bad passage, where wee might haue sus- 
one Spanyard whose name was Spinosa; ta:rned very great harme: wherefore there 
and two Negroes, which dyed with eat- hee seated himseIfe with his company that 
ing certaine herbes for lacke of victuals. were with him: and that very night the 
From this place I sent before mee one Indians came to take that passage to 
dayes iourney the master of the fielde defend it, and finding it taken, they as- 
Don Garcia Lopez de Cardenas with fif- sauIted our men there, and as they tell 
teene horses to discouer the Countrev. and mee, they assaulted them like valiant 
prepare our way: wherein hee did like men; although in the ende they retired 
ldmselfe, and according to the confidence and fledde away; for the master of the 
which your Lordship reposed in him. And fielde was watchfull, and was in order 
wen I wote he fayled not to do his part: with his company: the Indians in token 
for as I haue enformed your Lordship, it of retreate sounded on a certaine small 
i
 most wicked way, at least thirtie trumpet, and did no hurt among th(' 
Jcagues and more, because they are inac- Spanyards. The very same night the mas- 
cessihle mountaines. ter of the fieJde certified mee hereof. 
But a.fter wee had pasf'.ed these thirtie Whereupon the next day in the best or- 
Jeagues. wee found fresh riuers. and grasse der that I eoulti I d('parted in so great 
like that of Castile. and specially of that want of victuaIl, that I thought that if 
sort which we call Scaramoio, many Xutte wee should stay one day longer without 
trees and Mulberie trees, but the Nutte foode, wee should all perish for hunger. 
trees ditrer from those of Spayne in the e!;,peciaIIy the Indians, for among YS an 
3ï9 
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we had not two bushels of corne: where- those which were retired into the citie, 
fore it behooued mee to pricke forward with them which stayed within at the 
without delay. The Indians here and first were many, where the victuals were 
their made fires, and were answered whereof wee had so great neede, I assem- 
againe afarre off as orderJy as wee for bled my people, and deuided them as I 
our liues could haue done, to giue their thought best to assault the citie, and I 
fell owes vnderstanding, how wee marched compassed it about: and because the fam- 
and where we arriued. ine which wee sustained suffered no delay, 
As soone as I came within sight of this my selfe with certaine of these gentlemen 
citie of Granada, I sent Dôn Garcias Lopez and souIdiers put our selues on foote, and 
Campemaster, frier Daniel, and frier commaunded that the crossebowes and 
Luys, and Fernando Vermizzo somewhat harquebusiers shoulde giue the assault, 
before with certaine horsemen, to seeke and shoulde beate the enemies from the 
the Indians and to aduertise them that waJIes, that they might not hurt vs, and 
our comming was not to hurt them, but I assaulted the walles on one side, where 
to defend them in the name of the Em- they toIde me there was a sealing ladder 
perour our Lord, according as his maiestie set vp, and that there was one gate: but 
had giuen vs in charge: which message the crossebowmen suddenly brake the 
was deliuered to the inhabitants of that strings of their bowes, and the harque- 
countrey by an interpreter. But they like busiers did nothing at all: for they came 
arrogant people made small account thel'e- thither so weake and feeble, that scarcely 
of; because we seemed very few in their they couIde stand on their feete: and by 
eyes, and that they might destroy vs with- this meanes the people that were aloft on 
out any difficultie; and they strooke frier the ",als to defend the towne were no way 
I
uys with an arrow on the gowne, which hindercd from doing vs all the mischicfe 
by the grace of God did him no harme. they could: so that twise they stroke mee 
In the meane space I arriucd with aU to the ground with infinite number of 
the rest of the .horsemen, and footemen, great stones, which they cast downe: and 
and found in the fieldcs a great sort of if I had not beene defended with an ex- 
the Indians which beganne to shoote at cellent good headpiece which I ware, I 
vs with their arrowes: and because I thinke it had gone hardly with mee: 
would obey your wiH and the commaund neuerthelesse my companie tooke mee 'p 
of the Marques, I woulde not let my with two small wounds in the face, and 
people charge them, forbidding my com- an arrowe sticking in my foote, and many 
pany, which intreated mee that they blowes with stones on my arms and legges, 
might set vpon them, in any wise to and thus I went out of the battell very 
prouoke them, saying that that which the weake. I thinke that if Don Gareias I
o- 
enemies did was nothing, and that it was pez de Cardenas the second time that they 
not meete to set ypon so fewe people. On strooke mee to the ground had not suc- 
the other side the Indians perceiuing that coured mee with striding ouer mce like a 
wee stirred not, tooke great stomacke and good knight, I had beene in farre greater 
courage vnto them: insomuch that they rlanger then I was. But it pleased God 
came hard to our horses heeles to shoote at that the Indians yeelded themselues vnto 
ys with their arrowes. Whereupon seping YS, and that this citie was taken: and 
that it was now time to stay no longer, f\uch store of l\Iaiz was found therein, aR 
and that the friel's also were of the same onr necessitie required. The Master of 
opinion, I set vpon them without any dan- the fielde, and Don Pedro de Touar, and 
gel': for suddenly they fled part to the Fernando de Aluarado, and Paul de Mcl- 
citie which was neere and weJI fortified, gosa Captaines of the footemen escaped 
and other into the field, whi('h way they with ('('rtaine knocks with stones: though 
could shift: and some of the Indians were none of them were wounded with arroweR, 
slaine, and more had beene if I would yet Agoniez Quarez was wounded in one 
haue suffered them to haue bene pursued. arme with the shot of an arrowe, and one 
But considering that hereof wee might Torres a townesman of Panuco was shot 
reape but sman profite, because the Ind- into the face with another, and two footp- 
ians that were without, were fewe, and men more had two small woundes with 
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well because it is somewhat like vnto it, 
as also in remembrance of J"our lord- 
ship. In this towue where I nowe re- 
maine, there may be some two hundred 
houses, all compassed with walles, and I 
thinke that with the rest of the houses 
which are not so walled, they may be 
together fiue hundred. There is another 
towne neere this, which is one of the 
seuen, & it is somwhat bigger than this, 
and another of the same bignesse that 
this is of, and the other foure are some- 
what If'sse: and I send them all painted 
vnto your lordship with the vo)'age. And 
the parchment wherein the picture is, 
was found here with other parchments. 
The people of this towne seeme vnto me 
of a reasonable stature, and wittie, yet 
CHAP. 3. they seeme not to bee such as they should 
Of the situation alld state of the seuen cities bee, of that judgment and wit to builde 
called the kingdome of Cibola, and of the these houses in such sort as they are. 
customes and qttulities of those people, and :1<'01' the most part they goe all naked, ex- 
of the beasts tchich are found the,"e. cept their priuie partes which are couered: 
IT remaineth now to certifie your and they haue painted mantles like those 
Honour of the seuen cities, and of the which I send vnto your lordship. They 
kingdomes and prouinces whereof the haue no cotton wooll growing, because 
Father prouinciall made report vnto your the countrey is co Ide, yet they weare 
Lordship. And to bee briefe, I can as- mantels thereof as your honour may see 
sure your honour, he sayd the trueth in by the shewe thereof: and true it is that 
nothing that he reported, but all was there was found in their houses certaine 
quite contrary, sauing onely the nameS yarne made of cotton \Vooll. They weare 
of the cities, and great houses of stone: their haire on their heads like those of 
for although they bee not wrought with Mexico, and they are well nurtured and 
Turqueses, nor with I
Tme, nor bl.ickes, yet condicioned: And they haue Turqueses 
are they very excellent good houses of I thinke good quanti tie, which with the 
three or foure or fiue lofts high, wherein rest of the goods which they had, except 
are good lodgings and faire chambers their corne, they had conueyed away be- 
with lathers instead of staires, and eel" fore I came thither: for I found no women 
bine cellars vnder the ground very good there, nor no youth vnder fifteene yeeres 
and paued, which are made for winter, olde, nor no olde folkes aboue sixtie, 
they are in maneI' like stooues: and the sauing two or three olde folkes, who 
lathers which they haue for their houses stayed behinde to gouerne all the rest of 
are all in a maneI' mooueable and port- the youth and men of warre. There were 
able, which are taken away and set downe found in a certaine paper two poynts 
whf'n they please, and they are made of of :Emralds, and certaine small stonps 
two pieces of wood with their st.eppes, as broken which are in colour somewhat like 
ours be. The seuen cities are seuen small Granates very bad, and other stones of 
townes, all made with these kinde of Christall, which I gaue one of my ser- 
houses that I speake of: and they stand uaunts to lay vp to send them to your 
all within foure leagues together, and lordship, and hee hath lost them as h('e 
they are all called the kingdome of Ci- teBeth me. Wee found heere Guinie 
bola. and euery one of them haue their cockes, but fewe. The Indians tell mee 
particular name: and none of them is in all these seuen cities, that they eate 
clllJed Cibola, but altogether they are them not, but that they k('epe them onely 
cfllled Cibola. And this towne which I for their feathers. I bclecue them not, 
call a citie, I haue named Granada, as for they are excellent good, and greater 
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arrowes. And because my a.rmour was 
gilded and glittering, they all layd load 
on mee, and therefore I was more wounded 
than the rest, not that I did more than 
they, or put my selfe forwarder than the 
rest, for all these Gentlemen and souldiers 
carried themselues as manfully as was 
looked for at their hands. I am nowe 
well recouered I thanke God, although 
somewhat bruised with stones. Likewise 
in the skirmish which wee had in the 
fieldes, two or three other souldiers were 
hurt, and three horses slaine, one of Don 
Lopez, the otber of Viliega and the third 
of Don Alonzo l\Ianrique, and seuen or 
eight other horses were wounded; but 
both the men and horses are whole and 
8ound. 
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are many Borts of beasts, as Beares, 
Tigers, Lions, Porkespicks, and certaine 
Sheep as bigge as an horse, with very 
great hornes and little tailes, I haue seene 
their hornes so bigge, that it is a wonder 
to behold their greatnesse. Here are also 
wilde goates whose heads likewise I haue 
seene, and the pawes of Beares. and the 
skins of wilde Bores. There is game of 
Deere, Ounces, and very great Stagges: 
and all men are of opinion that tlU're 
are some bigger than that beast which 
your lordship bestowed vpon me, which 
once belonged to Iohn l\lelaz. They 
trauell eight dayes iourney vnto certaine 
plaines lying toward the North Sea. In 
this countrey there are certaine skinu('s 
well dressed, and they dresse them amI 
paint them where they kill their O\.en, for 
so they say themselues. 


then those of l\Iexico. The season which 
is in this countrey, and the temperature 
of the ayre is like that of :Mexico: for 
sometime it is hotte, and sometime it 
raineth: but hitherto I neueI' sawe it 
raine, but once there fell a little showre 
with winde, as they are woont to fall in 
Spaine. 
The snow and cold are woont to be 
great. for so say the inhabitants of the 
Countrey: and it is very likely so to bee, 
both in respect to the maneI' of the 
Conntrey, and by the fashion of their 
houses, and their furres and other things 
which this people haue to defend them 
from coIde. There is no kind of fruit nor 
trees of fruite. The Countrey is all 
plaine, and is on no side mountainous: 
3lbeit there are some hillie and bad pas- 
sages. There are small store of Foules: 
the cause whereof is the coIde, and be- 
ca use the mountaines are not neere. Here CHAP. 4. 
is no great store of wood, because they Of the state and qualitics of the kingdomes 
haue wood for their fuell sufficient foure of Totonteae, Marata, and Aeus, quite eon- 
If'agues ofT from a wood of small Cedars. trory to the ,'elation of PI"icr .Mm"ells. The 
There is most excellent g rasse within a conferenre 1{'llieh they lwue 1dth tllC Ind- 
ians of the cHic of Granada u:llich they 
quarter of a league hence, for our horses had taken, tchich had tifHe yeres past fore- 
as well to feede them in pasture, as to scene tlle comming of till' Chl'istians into 
mowe and make hay, whereof wee stoode their countrey. The relation 1cllich t11ey 
haup of other scuen cities, 1{'hereof Tucano 
in great neede, because our horses came is the principall, and IlOw he sent to dis- 
hither so wf'ake and feeble. The victuals cotler them. A present of diuCI"s things 
which the people of this countrey haue, had in these countreys sent -rnto the 
is Maiz, whereof they haue great store, Viceroy .Mendoça by Vasques de Coronado. 
and also small white Pease: and Venison, THe kingdome of Totonteac so much 
which by all likelyhood they feede vpon, extolled by the Father prouinciall, which 
(though they say no) for wee found many sayde that there were such wonderfull 
skinnes of Deere, of Hares, and Conies. things there, and such great matters, and 
Th('y eate the best cakes that euer I that they made cloth there, the Indians 
sawe, and euery body generally eateth of say is an hoUe lake, about whid. are fiue 
them. They haue the finest order and way or sixe houses; and that there were cpr- 
to grinde that wee euer sawe in any taine other, but that they are ruinated 
place. And one Indian woman of this by warre. The kingdomc of Marata is 
eonntrey will grinde as much as foure not to be found, neither haue the Indians 
women of l\Iexif'O. They haue most excel- any knowledge thereof. The kin!!dome of 
lent salte in kernell, which they fetch Acus is one ondy small eitie. whcre th('y 
from a ccrtaine lake a dayes iourney from gather cotton which is called Acucu. .\nd 
hence. They haue no knowledge among I say that this is a towne. For _-\cus 
them of the North Rea, nor of the \\?esterne with an aspiration nor without is no 
Sea, neither can I tell your lordship to word of thp countrev. And because I 
which wpp bep nperest: But in reason gessp that they woul
1 deriue Acucu of 
they should seeme to bee nf'prest to the A (,1\S. I sav that it is this to" n(' whprp- 
Westerne Rea: and at the least I thinke into thp kingdom of .-\eus iR conuerted. 
I fun an hundn.d and fifHe leagues from Bf'yonrl this townp they say there ure oth- 
thenc(': and the Northerne Sea should PI" fUDall towneR whiC'h are neere to a J"ÏUPf 
bee much further off. Your lordship may whi('h I haue seene and hane had report 
fee h(lwe hroad the land is here. Here of by the relation of the Indians. I would 
3R2 
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to God I had better newes to write vnto with whom I reasoned that small while 
your lordship: neuerthelesse I must say that hee stayed with mee, and hee sayd 
the trueth: And as I wrote to your lord- that within three da,yes after, hee and the 
ship from Culiacan, I am nowe to aduer- rest of the chiefe of that towne would 
tise your honour as wel of the good as of come and visite mee, and giue order what 
the bad. Yet this I would haue you course should bee taken with them. Which 
bee assured, that if all the riches and the they did: for they brought mee certaine 
treasures of the world were heere, I could mantles and some Turqueses. I aduised 
haue done no more in the seruice of his them to come downe from their holdes, 
l\laiestie and of your lordshippe, than I and to returne with their wiues and chil- 
haue done in comming hither whither you dren to their houses, and to become Chris- 
haue sent mee, my selie and my compan- tians, and that they would acknowledge 
ions carr:ring our victuals vpon our shoul- the Emperours maiestie for their King 
deI's and vpon our horses three hundred and lorde. And euen to this present they 
leagues; and many da,yes going on foote keepe in those strong holdes their women 
trauailing ouer hilles and rough moun- and children, and all the goods which they 
taine!;, with other twubles which I cease haue. I commaunded them that they 
to mention, neither purpose I to de- should paint mee out a cloth of all the 
part vnto the death, if it please his beastes which they knowe in their coun- 
Maiestie and your lordship that it shall tI-ey: And such badde painters as they 
be so. are foorthwith they painted mee two 
Three da,yes after this citie was taken, clot.hes, one of their beastes, another of 
certaine Indians of these people came to their birdes and fishes. They say that 
ofl'er mee peace, and brought mee certaine they will bring their children, that our 
Turqueses, and badde mantles, and I re- religious men may instruct them, and that 
ceiued them in his :\laiesties name with all they desire to knowe our la we; and they 
the good speaches that I could deuise, cer- assure vs, that aboue fiftie yeeres past 
tifying them of the purpose of my com- it was prophecied among them, that a 
ming into this countrey, which is in the certaine people like vs should come, 
name of his Maiestie, and by the com- and from that part that wee came from, 
maundement of your Lordship, that they and that they should subdue all that 
and all the rest of the people of this prou- countrey. 
ince should become Christians, and should That which these Indians worship as 
knowe the true God for their I
orde, and farre as hitherto wee can learne, is the 
receiue his 
laicstie for their King and 'water: for they say it causeth their corne 
earthly Soueraigne: and herewithall they tl) growe, and maintaineth their life; and 
returned to their houses, and suddenly that they know none other reason, but 
the next day set in order all their goods Utat their ancestors did so. I haue sought 
and substance, their women and children, by all meanes possible to learne of the in- 
and flcd to the hilles. leauing their townes habitants of these townes, whether they 
a
 it were abandoned, wherein remained haue any knowledge of other people
 
v('ry fewe of them. When I Rawe this, countreys and cities: And they tell mee 
within eight or tenne dayes after being of seuen cities which are farre distant' 
rpcouered of my woundes. I went to the from this place, which are like vnto these, 
citie, which I sayed to bee greater than though they haue not houses like vnto 
Ulis where I am, and found there some these, but they are of earth, and small: 
fewe of them, to whom I sayde that they and that among them much cotton is 
should not be afravd. and that they should gathered. The chiefe of these townes 
call their gouern
nr vnto me: .Howbeit whereof they haue knowledge, they say is 
forasmuch as I can ]ea.rne or gather. none call cd Tucano: and they gaue mee no per- 
of them hath any gouernour: for I saw fpet knowledge of the re!;t. .And I thinke 
not there any chiefe house, whereby any they doe not tell me the trupth. imagin- 
preeminence of one ouer another might bee ing- tllat of necessitie I must speedily de- 
gathered. After this an oIde man came, part from them. and returne home. But 
which sayd that _ hee was their lord, with herein they shall soone finde themselues 
3 piece of a mantd made of many pieces. deceiued. I sent Don Pedro de Touar with 
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l1Îs companie of footeuwn 3nd with cer- rudely done, because the painter spent 
taine other horseuwu to see this towne: but one day in drawing of the samc. I 
And I would not haue dispatched this haue seene other pichll'cs on the walles of 
packet \"nto your lordship, vntill I had the houses of this eitie with fanc better 
knowen what this towne was, if I had proportion, and better made. I send 
thought tlwt within tweluc or fifteene Jour honour one Oxe-hide. certaine Tur- 
da,yes I might haue had newes from him: queses, and two earerings of the !'!ame. amI 
for hee will staJ' in this iourney thirtie tifteene combes of the Indians, and eer- 
daJ'es at least. And hauing examined tain tablets set with these Turqueses, and 
that the knowledge lwreof is of small two small uaskets made of wicker, where- 
importance, and that the colde and the of the Indians haue great store. I send 
waters approeh: I thoug-ht it my duety to ,your lordship also two roBes which the 
doc according as your lordship gaue mee women in these parts are woont to weare 
cJlarge in J'our instructions, which is, on their heads when they fetch water 
that immediately "pon mine arriuall here, from their welles, as wee ,"se to doe in 
I should signifie so much vnto your lord- Spaine. And one of theRe Indian women 
ship. and so I doe, s(lnding withall the bare with one of these rolles on her head, will 
relation of that whieh I haue seene. I carie a pitcher of water without touching 
haue determined to send round about the the same with her hande "p a lather. 
countrey from hence to haue knowledge of I send you also a muster of the 
all things, and rather to sutff'r all ex- weapons wherewith tllPse people are 
tremitie, then to leaue this entf'rprise to woont to fight, a buckler, a mace, a 
.;;<,rue his maif'stie, if I may finde any howe, and certaine arrowes, among 
thing wherein I may performe it, and not which are two with points of hones, 
to omit any diligence therein. "ntill your the like whereof, as these eonquerours say, 
lordship send mee ordcr what I shall doe. haue neueI' beene seene. I can say noth- 
Wee haue great want of pasture: and ing vnto your lordshippe touching tJw ap- 
your lordship also shal vnderstand, that parell of their Women. For the Indians 
3mong all those whie}- are here, there is keepe them so carf'fully from \"s, that 
not one pound of raisins, nor sugar, nor hitherto I haue not s<>ene any of them, 
oyle. nor any wine. sane only one piI1te sauing one1y two olde wompn. and these 
which is saued to say :\Jasse: for all is had two long robes downe to the footp 
spent & spilt by the way. Now your open before, and girded to them. and they 
lordship may prouide vs what you thinke are bnttoned with certaine cordons of cot- 
needefull. And if your honour meane to ton. I requested the Indians to giue me 
send vs cattell. your lordship must "nder- one of these robes, which they ware, to 
stand that they will bee a sommer in send your hononr the same. sf'f'ing they 
comming vnto vs: for they will not be would not shewe mee their wontf'n. And 
able to come \"nto vs any sooner. I tl\ey brought mee two mantles which are 
would hane sent your lordshippe with these, which I sf'nd you as it were 
this dispatch many musters of things l)ainted: they haue two pendents likf' the 
which are in this countrey: but the way women of f'paine, which hang somewhat 
is so long and rou
h, that it is hard for ouer their shoulders. The death of the 
me to doe so: neuertheleRse I send :you K egro is most certaine: for here are 
twelue small mantles. such as the pf'ople many of the thin.l!s fonnd which hee car- 
of the countrey are woont to Wf'are, and a ried with him: And the Indians tell me 
certaine garment also, whieh seemeth that U\f'Y killed him here. h('cause the 
vnto me to bee well made: I kept the Indians of Chichilticale toMe thpm that 
same, bpcause it seemed to mee to bee ex- hee was a wicke<J. villaine, and not like 
cellent well wrought, because I beIeene \"nto the Christians: because the Chris- 
that no man eneI' saw anv needle worke tians kill no women: and hee killf'd 
in these Indies, excf'pt it 'were since the wompn: and also he touched their "omen. 
Spaniards inhabited the samp. I spnd which the Indians loue more then them- 
your I..ordshippe also two clothes painted splues: therefore they df'terminf'd to kilI 
with the heast!'! of this countrey, although him: nut they did it not after such sort 
as I haltf' sayde, the picture bee very as was reported, for they killed none of 
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the rest of those that came with him: Allatoona, Ga., where were stored large 
neither slewe they the young lad which commissary supplies. The place was soon 
was with him of the prouince of Petatlan, attacked by about 4,000 Confederates, but 
but they tooke him and kept him in safe Corse refused to surrender, and bravely 
custodie vntilI nowe. .And when I sought rppul8ed every onslaught of the enemy till 
to haue him, they excused themselues two reinforcements arrived from Sherman. 
OJ three dayes to giue him mee, telling Sherman had signalled Corse, "Hold the 
mee that hee was dead, and sometimes fort, for I am coming," and this phrase 
that the Indians of Acucu had carried him was afterwards made the subject of an 
away. But in conclusion, when I tolde inspiring hymn by Ira D. Sankey. For 
them that I sllOuld be very angry if they this heroic defence Corse was brevetted 
did not giue him mee, they gave him vnto a brigadier-general. He died in Winches- 
me. Hee is an interpreter, for though llee ter, ::\lass., April 27, 1893. 
cannot well speake their language, yet he Cortelyou, GEORGE BRUCE, executive of- 
vnderstandeth the same very well. In ficer; born in Kew York, July 2G, 18G2; 
this place there is found some quantitie was graduated at the Hempstead (Long 
of golde and siluer, which those which are Island) Institute in 18ï9 and at the State 
skilfull in minerall matters esteeme to be Normal School, \Vestfield, Mass., in 18R2; 
very good. To this houre I could neuer engaged in general law-reporting in Npw 
learne of these people from whence they York in 1883-85; was principal of pre- 
llaue it: And I see they refuse to tell pal'atory schools in that city in 188j-8!J; 
mee the truetll in all things, imagining, and entered public service in the la tter 
as I haue sayde, that in short time I 
-ear. After serving several officials as 
would depart hence, but I hope in God private secretary he was appointed sten- 
they shall no longer excuse themselues. ograpller to President Cleveland, Kov. 1. 
I beseech your lordship to certifie his 18!J5; executive clerk to the President 
1[aiestie of the successe of this voyage. three months afterwards; assistant c:ecre- 
For seeing we haue no more then that tary to President McKinley July I, 18!1R; 
which is aforesayd, and vntill such time and was secretary to Pl.esidents McKinley 
as it please God that wee finde that which and Roosevelt from 1[ay I, 1900, till Feb. 
wee desire, I meane not to write my selfe. 16, 1903, when he was appointed Secre- 
Our Lorde God keepe and preserue your tary of the newly created Department of 
Excellencie. Commerce and Labor. On June 23, Ifl04, 
From the Prouince of Cibola, and from he was elected chairman of the Repub- 
this citie of Granada the third of Au- liran National Committee, and as such as- 
gust 1540. Francis Vasques de Coro- sumed the management of the Republican 
nado kisseth the hands of your Excel- Presidential campaign of that year. 
lencie. Cortereal, GASPER, Portuguese navi- 
Corrigan, MICHAEL AUGUSTINE, clergy- gator; born in Lisbon; was in tIle sen-ice 
man; born in Newark, N. J., Aug. 13, of the King of Portugal when, in 1:>00, he 
1839; graduated at l\fount St. l\Iary's left the mouth of the Tagus with two 
College, Emmitsburg, Md., in 1859; Pro- ships to make discoveries in the Korth- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology and Sacred west. He first touched, it is belipYed, the 
Rcripture in Seton Hall College, Orange, northern shores of Xewfoundland, discov- 
N. J., in 18ü4-G8; president of the same in ered the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and sailed 
18ü8-ï3; became bishop of Newark in along the coast of the American continent 
1873; coadjutor to Cardinal McCloskey in to lat. GOo, and named the neighboring 
1880; archhishop of Kew York in 1885. coast Labrador. The nati,es appeal ing to 
He died in Kew York City, May 5, lû02. him rugged and strong and carital mate- 
Corse, JOIIX MURRAY, mi1itary officer; rial for slaves, he seizcd fifty of them, 
born in Pittsburg, Pa., April 27, 1835; and, carrying them to Portugal, made a 
graduated at the United States l\fi]i- profitable sale of his captives. Cortereal 
tary Academy in 1857; then studied law; went on a second voyage in 1:)01, but was 
and enlisted in tIle Union army at the supposed to Ilave bem lost at Rea. The 
beginning of the Civil War. In 18G4 with King dec1l1.red that Cortereal was the first 
about 1,000 troops he was ordered to disco\(
rer of the American continent. 
n.-2 B 385 
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Cortez, IIERXANDO, military officer; 
born in Medellin, Estremadura, 
pain, in 
1485, of a good family; 8hlliiNI law two 

cars at Salamanca, and in 1.'")04 sailed 
from San Lucar for Santo Domingo in a 
merchant vessel. The governor received 
him kindly, and he was soon emplo
'ed, 
under Diego Yelasquez, in queJJing a re- 
volt. In 1511 DIEGO COLUMBGS (q. t'.), 
gGvernor of Santo Domingo, sent 
Velasquez to conquer and colonize 
Cuha. Cortez accompanied him. San- 
tiago was founded, and Cortez was 
made alcalde, or mayor. He marricd 
a Spanish lady and employed the natives 
in mining gold, treating them most 
crueJJy. Velasquez placcd him at the hf'ad 
of an expedition to conquer and colonize 
)Iexico, portions of which Cordova and 
Grijalva had just discovered. Before he 
sailed Velasquez countermanded the order, 
but the ambitious Cortez, disobedient, 
sailed for Mexico, in 1519, with ten ves- 
sels, bearing 550 Spaniards, over 200 Ind- 
ians, a few negroes and horses, and some 
l)rass cannon. He landed at Tabasco, 
where he fought the natives and heard 
of )Iontezuma, emperor of a vast domain, 
possessor of great treasures, and Jiving 
in a city cancd 
Iexico. After founding 
Yera Cruz, Cortez set out for 1\lonte- 
zuma's capital. Fighting his way, he 
made the conquered natins own their 
vassalage to Rpain and become his fol- 
lowers, and in November, 15HI, he entered 
the city of :Mexico with a handful of 
Spaniards who had survived the battles, 
and 6,000 native foJJowers. Montezuma 
received 11Ïm kindly. Cortez took a strong 
position in the city and put on the airs 
of a conqueror instead of a guest. Some 
of the irritated Mexicans attacked tIle 
invadel's, when Cortez, making that a pre- 
text, seized the monarch in his palace, 
conveyed him to the headquarters of the 
troops, and threatened him with instant 
death if he did not quietly submit. In order, most potent Sire, to convey 
Placing the Emperor in irons, Cortez to your Majesty a just conception of the 
caused seventeen of the mcn who had great extent of this noble city of Temix- 
made the attack to be burned to death in titan, and of the many rare and wonder- 
front of tIle palace. Then )Iontezuma was ful objects it contains: of the govern- 
compelled to acknowledge himself and his ment and dominions of Muteczuma, the 
subjects vassals of Charles V., and Cortez sovereign; of tIle religious rites and cus- 
forced the faJIen monarch to give him gold toms that prevail, and tIle order that ex- 
to the value of $10,000. Suddenly startled ists in this as wel1 as other eities apper- 
by the news that Karvaez, whom Velas- taining to his realm: it would require the 
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quez had sent to displace him, had landed 
on the shores of 
Ie)>..ico with 900 meu, HI) 
horses, and a dozcn cannon, Cortez, leav- 
ing 200 men in 
Iexico, haste'ned to con- 
front his rival with a few fonowers. In 
a battle Narvacz was defeated. The van- 
quished troops joined the standard of 
Cortez, \\"110 hastened back to 
Ie:\.ico. The 
people had revoltl'd against the Spaniards. 
The captive Montezuma tried to pacify 
them, but, endeavoring to address them, 
11e was assailed by a mob and mortally 
woundf'd. The Rpaniards were driven out 
of the city; their rear-guard was cut in 
pieces, and they were terribly harassed 
in a flight for six days before the e>..asper- 
ated ::\Iexicans. On the plain of Otompan 
a sharp battle was fought (July 7,1520), 
and Cortez was victor. Marching to Tlas- 
cala, he collected reinforcements of na- 
tives, marched upon Mexico, and captured 
the city after a gallant defence of seventy- 
sl'ven days, Aug. 13, 1321. His exploits 
wiped out the stain of his disobedience, 
and he was made civil and military ruler 
of Mexico, and a marquis, with a 11and- 
some revenue. The natives, howe,'er, were 
tf'rribly embittered by his cruelties and 
his zeal in destruying their idols, for he 
rl'solved to force the pagans to become 
Christians. Cortez went to Spain, whf're 
he was cordially rf'cl'i\-ed by the mon- 
arch. Returning to Mexico, he explored 
the country northward and discovered 
the Gulf and Peninsu]a of California. 
He died near Seville, Spain, Dec. 2, 
1547. 
The City of .l[rxico.-The following, be- 
ing his second letter to the Emperor 
Charles V., contains the account of the 
conqueror of Montezuma's capitaL It is 
to be observed that Cortez Spf'l1s the Em- 
pl'ror's name l\futeczuma and applies the 
name of Temixtitan to the capital while 
speaking of the province of 
IC"\.ico: 
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CORTEZ'S ROUTE TO MEXICO. 


labor of many accomplished writers, and l('vel surface comprises an area. of about 
much time for the completion of the task. 70 leagues in circumference, including two 
T shall not be able to relate an hundl'edth lakes, that overspread nearly the whole 
part of what could be told respecting these valley, being navigated by boats more than 
matters; but I will endeavor to describe, 50 leagues round. One of these lakes con- 
in the bcst manner in my power, what I tains fresh and the other, which is the 
bave myseJf seen; and imperfectly as I krger of the two, salt water. On one 
may succeed in the attempt, I am fully side of the lakes, in the middle of the 
aware that tile account will appear so n,lley, a range of highlands divides them 
wonderful as to be deemed scarcely worthy from one another, with the exception of a 
of credit; sinee even we who llave seen narrow strait which lies between the high- 
these things with our own eyes, are yet lands and the lofty sierras. This strait 
so amazed as to be unable to comprehend is a bow-shot wide, and connects the two 
their reality. But your :Majesty may be lakes; and by this means a trade is car- 
assured that if there is any fault in my ried on between the cities and other set- 
relation, either in regard to the present tJements on the lakes in canoes without 
subject, or to any other matters of which the necessity of travelling by land. As 
I shall give your 1Iajesty an account, it the salt lake rises and falls with its tides 
will arise from too great brevity rathf'r like the sea, during the time of high water 
than extravagance or prolixity in the de- it pours into the other lake with the ra- 
tails; and it seems to me but just to my pidity of a powerful stream; and on the 
Prince and Sovereign to declare the truth other hand, when the tide Ims ebbed, the 
in the clearest manner. without saying water runs from the fresh into the salt 
anything- that would detract from it, or lake. 
add to it. This great city of Temhtitan is situ- 
Before I begin to describe this great ated in this salt lake, and from the main- 
city and tile others already mentioned, it land to the denser parts of it, by which- 
may be as wen for the better undf'rstand- f'\ er route one chooses to enter, the dis- 
ing of the snbjeC't to say som<'thing of tance is 2 leagues. There are four an- 
the configuration of Mexico, in whi
h they nues or entranct's to the city, all of which 
He situated, it hf'ing the principal seat are fOrHlf'ù by a1.tifieial causeways, 2 
of l\lutf'czuma's power. This provin
e is sl'f-'ars' length in "idth. The city is as 
in the form of a circle, surrounùed on all large as Seville or Cordova; its streets-I 
sides by lofty and rugged mountains; its speak of the principal ones-are Hry wide 
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and straight; some of these, and all the where are daily assembled more than 60,- 
inferior ones, are half land and half 000 souls, engaged in buying and selling; 
water, and are navigated by canoes. All and where are found all kinds of mer- 
the streets at intervals have openings, chandise that the world affords, cmbrac- 
through which the water flows, crossing ing the necessaries of life, as for instancp 
from one street to another; and at these articles of food, as well as jewels of gold 
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openings, some of which are very wide, and silver, lead, brass, copper, tin, precious 
there are also very wide bridges, com- stones, bones, shells, snails, and feathers. 
posed of large pieces of timber, of great There are also exposed for sale wrought 
strength and well put together; on many and unwrought stone, bricks burned and 
of these bridges ten horses can go ahreast. unburned, timber henn and unhewn, of 
:Foreseeing that if the inhabitants of this different sorts. There is a street for game, 
city should prove treacherous, they would where every variety of birds found in the 
þossess great advantages fwm the man- country are sold, as fow]s, partridges, 
ner in which the city is constructed, since quails, wild ducks, fly-catchers, widgeons, 
by removing the bridges at the entrances, turtle-doves, pigeons, reed-birds, parrots, 
and ahandoning the p]ace, they could leave sparrows, eag1es, hawks, owls, and kes- 
us to perish by famine without our bein
 trels; they sell likewise the skins of some 
able to reach the main-land-as boon as birds of prey, with their feathers, head, 
1 had entered it, I made great haste to beak, and claws. There are also sold rab- 
build four brigantines, which were soon bits, hares, deer, and little dogs, which are 
finislled, and were large enough to take raisf'd for eating. There is a]so an herb 
ashore 300 men and the horses, wlwnever fitreet, where may be obtained a11 sorts 
it. should become neces!"ary. of roots and medicinal ]wrhs that the coun- 
Thp city has many puhlic sqnares, in try affords. There are aputhecaries' shops. 
which are situated the markets and other where prepared mf'dicines, liquids, oint- 
p]aces for buying and s('lling. There is ments, and I']asters are sold; barber!'!' 
one square twice as large as that of the shops, where they wash and shave the 
city of Salamanca. surrounded by porticos. hpad; and restaurateur!'!. that furnish 
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food and drink at a certain price. There where ten or twelve persons, who are magis- 
is also a class of men like tho!';e called trates, sit and decide all controversies that 
in Castile porters, for carrying burdens. arise in the market, and order delinquents 
\\Tood and coal are seen in abundance, and to be punished. In the same square there 
brasiers of earthenware for burning coals; are other persons who go constantly about 
mats of various kinds for beds, others of 3IDong the people observing what is sold, 
a lighter sort for seats, and for halls and and the measures u:;ed in selling; and 
bedrooms. There are all kinds of green they have been seen to break measures 
vegetables, especially onions, leeks, gar- that were not true. 
lie, watercresses, nasturtium, borage, sor- This great city contains a large num- 
reI, artichokes, and golden thistle; fruits bel' of temples, or houses for their idols, 
also of numerous descriptions, among very handsome edifices, which are situ- 
which are cherries and plums, similar to ated in the different districts and the 
those in Spain; honey and wax from bees suburbs; in the principal ones religious 
and from the stalks of maize, which are persons of each particular sect are con- 
as sweet as the sugar-cane; honey is also stantly residing, for whose use beside the 
extracted from the plant called maguey, houses containing the idols there are 
which is superior to sweet or new wine; other convenient habitations. All these 
from the same plant they extract sugar persons dress in black, and never cut or 
and wine, which they also sell. Different mmb their hair from the time they enter 
kinds of cotton thread of all colors in the priesthood until they leave it; and aU 
skeins are exposed for sale in one quarter the sons of the principal inhabitants, both 
of the market, which has the appearance nobles and respectable citizens, are placed 
of the silk-market at Granada, although in the temples and wear the same dress 
the former is supplied more abundantly. from the age of seven or eight years until 
Painters' colors as numerous as can be they are taken out to be married; which 
found in Spain, and as fine shades; deer- occurs more frequently with the first-born 
skins dressed and undressed, dyed differ- who inherit estates than with the others. 
ent colors; earthenware of a large size and The priests are debarred from female so- 
excel1ent quality; large and small jars, dety, nor is any woman permitted to 
jugs, pots, bricks, and an endless variety enter the religious houses. They also ab- 
of vessels, all made of fine clay, and all stain from eating certain kinds of food, 
or most of them glazed and painted; more at some seasons of the year than 
maize, or Indian corn, in the grain and others. Among these temples there is one 
in the form of bread, preferred in the which far surpasses all the rest, whose 
grain for its flavor to that of the other grandeur of architectural detail no human 
islands and terra fìrma
. patés of birds tongue is able to describe; for within its 
and fish; great quantities of fish, fresh, precincts, surrounded by a lofty wall, 
salt, cooked and uncooked; the eggs of there is room enough for a town of 500 
hens, geese, and of all the ot11er birds I families. Around the interior of this 
l1ave mentioned, in great abundance, and enclosure there are handsome edifices, con- 
cakes made of eggs; finaUy, everythin
 taining large haUs and corridors, in 
that can be found througl1Out the whole which the religious persons attached to 
country is sold in the markets, comprising the temple reside. There are full forty 
articles so numerous that to avoid pro1ix- towers, which are lofty and wen built, the 
i1v, and because their names are not reo largest of which has fifty steps leading to 
t;ined in my memory, or are unknown to its main body, and is higher than the 
me, I shall not attempt to enumerate them. tower of the principal church at Seville. 
Every kind of merchandise is sold in a The stone and wood of which they are 
IJarticlllar street or quarter assigned to constructed are so well wrought in every 
it excJusively. and thus the best order is part that nothing could be better done, 
preserved. They sell everything by num- for the interior of the chapels containing 
l.f'r or measurf'; at least so far we have the idols consists of curiom
 imagery, 
not ohserved them to sell anything by wrought in stone, with plaster ceilings. 
weight. There iE a building in the great and wood-work carved in reHef, and 
square tlmt is used as an auùience hom;e, painted with figures of monsters anù other 
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objects. All these towers arc the burial- native land they might have fallen into 
placc8 of thc nohlf's, amI e\ery chapel in some errors; that I having more recently 
them is detlicat.pd to a particular idol, to aIThed must know hf'tter than thf'ms('lvc8 
which they pay tJwir de\'otion!',. what they ought to be1i('ve; and that. if I 
There are three halls in this grand tem- would instruct them in thlse matters, 
pIe, which contain the principal idols; and make them understand the true faith, 
these are of wonderful e"\.Ìent and height, they would follow my directions, as being 
anti admirable workmanship, adorned for the best. Afterwards, :Muteczuma 
with figures sculptured in stone and wood; and many of the principal citizens re- 
leading from the halls are chapels \dth mained with me until I had remO\'cd the 
wry small doors, to \\hich the light is not idols, purified the chapels, and placed the 
admitted, nor are any pcr!>ons except the images in them, manifesting apparent 
prif'sts, amI not all of them. In these plcasure; and [ forbade them saerificing 
chapels are the images of idols, although, human bpings to their i(lols, as they had 
as I have before said, many of them are been af'customed to do; because, besides 
also found on the outside; the prineipal being ahhorrent in the sight of God, ;your 
ones, in which the people have greatest sacred l\1ajesty had prohibited it by law, 
faith and confidence, I precipitated from and commanded to put to death whoever 
their pedestals, and cast them down the should take the life of another. Tlms, 
steps of the temple, purifying the chapels from that time, they refrained from the 
in which they had stood, as they were all practice, and during the \\ hole perioù of 
polluted with human blood, shed in the my abode in that city they were never 
sacrifices. In the place of these I put seen to kill or sacrifice a human being. 
images of Our Lady and the saints, which The figures of the idols in which these 
excited not a, little feeling in 1\Iuteczuma people believe surpass in stature a per- 
and the inhabitants, who at first remon- son of more than the ordinary size; some 
strated, declaring that if my proceedings of them are composed of a mass of speds 
were known throughout the country the and legUlninoU!
 plants, such as are used 
people would rise against me; for they for food, ground and mixed togeUler, and 
believed that their idols bf'stowed on them kneaded with the blood of human hearts 
all temporal good, and if they permiUf'd taken from the hreasts of living persons, 
them to be ill-treated, they would be from which a paste is formf'd in a suffi- 
angry and withhold their gifts, and by cÏent quantity to form large statues. 
this means the people would be dpprived \Yhen these are completed they make 
of the fruits of the earth and perish with them offerings of the hearts of other vic- 
famine. I answered, through the inter- tims, whieh tlw;r sacrifice to them, amI 
preters, that they were deceived in ex- hesmear their faee!'! with the blood. FOI o 
pecting any favors from idols, the work everything tlwy have an idol, consf'crated 
of thf'ir own hands, formed of undean hy the usp of the nations that in ancÏpnt 
things; and that they must learn there times honored the same gods. Thus thp." 
was but one God, the universal Lord of have an idol that the." petition for victory 
all, who had crf'ated the hpa\'pns and in war; another for success in their 
earth, and all things elsc, and had made labors; and 1';0 for everything in which 
them and us: that He was without begin- the." seek or df'sire pro,,"pf'rity thf''y have 
ning and immortal, and they were bound t1wir idol;;:, which they honor and Sf'rvp. 
to adore and belie\'e Him, and no otlwr Thi!'l nohle city contains many finp and 
creature or thing. I said everything to magnificent housf's: which may hp ac- 
Owm I coulù to diwrt them from their counted for from the fapt that all the 
idolatries and draw them to a knowledge nobility of the country, who are the va". 
of God our Lord. Muteezuma replied, the sals of Muteczuma, have houses in the 
others assenting to what he said. that city, in which they reside a certain part 
they had already informed me they were of the year: and besides. there are 
not the aborigines of the country. but numerous wealthy citizens WI10 also pos- 
that their ancestors had emigrated to it sess finf' houseR. All these pf'rsons, in 
many Yf'ars ago; and they fully hpli('w(l addition to the Jarge and spacious apart- 
that after so long an absence from their ments for ordinary purposes, have otl1f'rs, 
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both upper and lower, that contain con- necessarily prevails. But not to be prolix 
servatories of flowers. Along one of these in describing what relates to the affairs 
causewaJ"s that lead into the city are laid of this great city, although it is with 
t\\O pipes, constructed of masonry, each difficulty I refrain from proceeding, I will 
of which is 2 paces in width and about say no more than that the manners of 
5 feet in height. An abundant supply the people, as shown in their intercourse 
of excellent water, forming a \'olume with one another, are marked by as great 
equal in bulk to the human body, is con- an attention to the proprieties of life 
Ye
'ed by one of these pipes, and distrib- as in Spain, and good order is equally 
uied about the city, where it is used by well observed; and considering that they 
the inhabitants for drinking and other are a barbarous people, without the 
purposes. The other pipe, in the mean knowledge of God, having no intercourse 
time, is kept empty until the former re- with cidlized nations, these traits of 
quires to be cleansed, when the water is character are worthy of admiration. 
let into it and continues to be used till In regard to the domestic appointments 
the cleansing is finished. As the water of 1\Iuteczuma, and the \\onderful gran- 
i
 necessarily canied over bridges on ac- deur and state that he maintains, there 
count of the salt water crossing its route, is so much to be told, that I assure your 
resen'oirs resembling canals are Con- Highness I know not where to begin my 
structed on the bridges, through which relation, so as to be able to finish any 
the fresh water is conveyed. These reser- rart of it. For, as I have already stated, 
yoirs are of the breadth of the body of what can be more wonderful than that 
an ox, and of the same length as the a barbarous monarch, as he is, should 
bridges. The whole city is tlms served have every object found in his dominions 
with water, which they carry in canoes imitated in gold, silver, precious stones, 
through all the streets for sale, taking ít find fcathers; the gold and silver being 
from the aqueduct in the following man- wrought so naturally as not to be sur- 
ner: the canoes pass under the bridges f.a!'sed by any smith in the world; the 
on which the reservoirs are placed, when stone work executed with such perfection 
men stationed above fill them with water, that it is difficult to conceive what instru- 
for "hich service they are paid. At all ments could have been used; and the 
the entrances of the city, and in those feather work superior to the finest pro- 
parts where the canoes are discharged- duetions in wax or embroidery. The ex- 
that is, where the greatest quantity of tent of Muteczuma's dominions has not 
prO\'isions is brought in-huts are erected, heen ascertained, since to whatever point 
and persons stationed as guards. who re- he despatched his messengers, even 200 
cdye a certum quid of everything that leagues from his capital, his commands 
enters. I know not whether the sO\-ereign were obey('d, although some of his prov- 
receives this duty or the city, as I have inces were in the midst of countries with 
not yet been informed; but I believe that which he was at war. But as nearly as 
it appertains to the sovereign, as in the I have bpen ahle to learn, his territories 
markets of other provinc(,R a tax is col- are equal in extent to 
pain itself, for he 
Ipcted for the benefit of their cacique. In sent nH'ssengers to the inhabitants of a 
all tile markets and puhHc places of this city called Cumatan (requiring them to 
city are f'een daily many laborers and become subjects of your :Majesty), which 
persons of various employments waitin
 is GO l('a
ues beyond that part of Pu- 
for some one to hire them. The inllRbi- tunch
n watered hy the river Grijalva, 
tants of this city pay a greater regard and 230 leagues distant from the gl"eat 
to style in their mode of Hving. and are city; and I !,\put some of our people a 
more attentive to elegance of dress and distance of 1:>0 leagues in the same di- 
politenes
 of manner? than tl1O!'(, of the rection. :\11 the principal c11iefs of these 
otllPr provinces and pities: sinre. as the pro"inces, e:,pecially those in the vicin- 
f'acif)\l(, Mutec7l11Wt has Iii!'! re:,idpnf'e in ity of the capital, reside, as I have al- 
tIu' rapitaI. and all the nohility, his vas- ready statf'd. the greater part of the year 
sals, are in constant habit of meeting in that great city. and all or most of 
there, a general courtesy of demeanor them have their oldest sons in the scr. 
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vice of Muteczuma. There are fortified 
places in all the provinces, garrisoned 
with his own men, where are also sta- 
tioned his governors and collectors of the 
rents and tribute rendered him by every 
province; and an Ilccount is kept of what 
each is obliged to pay, as they have char- 
acters and figures made on paper that 
are used for this purpose. Each prov- 
ince renders a tribute of its own pecul- 
iar productions, so that the sovereign 
receives a great variety of articles from 
difTcrent quarters. Ko prince was ever 
more feared by his subjects, both in his 
presence and absence. He possessed out 
of the city as well as within numerous 
,.ilIas, each of which had its peculiar 
sources of amusement, and all were con- 
structed in the best possible manner for 
the use of a great prince and lord. \Vith- 
in the city his palaces were so wonder- 
ful that it is hardly possible to describe 
their beauty and extent; I can only say 
that in Spain there is nothing equal to 
them. 
There was one palace somewhat inferior 
to the rest, attached to which was a 
beautiful garden with balconies extend- 
ing over it, supported by marble columns, 
and having a floor formed of jasper 
elegantly inlaid. There were apartments 
in this palace sufficient to lodge two 
princes of the highest rank with their 
retinues. There were likewise belonging 
to it ten pools of water, in which were 
kept the different species of water-birds 
found in this country, of which there is 
a great variety, all of whieh are domesti- 
cated; for the sea-birds there were pools 
of salt water. and for the river-birds, of 
fresh water. The water is let off at cer- 
tain times to keep it pure, and is replen- 
ished by means of pipes. Each species of 
bird is supplied with the food natural to 
it, which it feeds upon when wild. Thus 
fish is given to the birds that usua]]y eat 
it; worms, maize, and the finer se('ds to 
such as prefer them. And I assure your 
Highness, that to the birds accustomed to 
('at fi'ih there is given the enormous quan- 
ti ty of ten arrobas every day, taken in 
the salt lake. The Emperor has 300 men 
whose sole employment is to take care of 
these birds; and there are others wllOse 
only busincss is to attend to the birds 
that arc in bad health. 


Over the pools for the birds there arc 
corridors and galleries, to which Mutec- 
ZUma resorts, and from which he can 
look out and amuse himself with the sight 
of them. There is an apartment in the 
same palace in which are men, women, 
and children whose faces, bodies, hair, eye- 
brows, and eyelashes are white from their 
birth. The Emperor has another very 
beautiful palace, with a large court-yard, 
paved with handsome flags, in the style 
of a chess-board. There are also cages, 
about 9 feet in height and {j paces square, 
each of which was half covered with a 
roof of tiles, and the other half had 
over it a wooden grate, skiJfu]]y made. 
Every cage contained a bird of prey of 
all the species found in Spain, from the 
kestrel to the eagle, and many unknown 
there. There was a great number of each 
kind; and in the covered part of the 
cages there was a perch, and another on 
the outside of the grating, the former 
of which the birds used in the night- 
time, and when it rained; and the other 
enabled them to enjoy the sun and air. 
To all these birds fowls were daiIy given 
for food, and nothing else. There were 
in the same palace several large halls 
on the ground floor, filled with immense 
cages built of heavy pieces of timber, 
,,,ell put together, in all or most of 
which were kept lions, tigers, wolves, 
foxes, and a variety of animals of the cat 
kind, in great numbers, which were also 
fed on fowls. The care of these animals 
and birds was assigned to 300 men. There 
was another palace that contained a num- 
ber of men and women of monstrous size, 
Rnd also dwarfs, and crooked and ill- 
formed persons, each of which had tlleir 
separate apartments. These also had 
their respective keepers. As to the oUlPr 
remarkable things that the Emperor had 
in his city for his amusement, I can only 
say that they were numerous and of 
various kinds. 
lie was served in the foIIowing manner. 
Every day, as soon as it waR light, GOO 
nobles and men of rank were in attendance 
at the palace, who either sat, or walked 
about the halls and galleries, and passed 
thdr time in conversation, but without 
entering the apartment where his person 
was. The servants and attmùants of 
these nobles remained in the court-yards, 
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of wllich thcre were two or thrce of great 
extent, anù in the adjoining street, which 
WRS also very spacious. They all re- 
mained in attendance from morning till 
night; and when his meals were served, 
the nobles were likewise served with equal 
profusion, and their servants and secre- 
taries also had their allowance. Daily 
his larder and wine-cellar were open to 
all who wished to eat and drink. The 
meals were served by 300 or 400 youths, 
who brought on an infinite variety of 
dishes; indeed, whenever h2 dined or 
supped, the table was loaded with every 
kind of flesh, fish, fruits, and vegetables 
that the country produced. As the cli- 
mate is cold, they put a chafing-dish with 
li,-e coals under every plate and dish 
to keep them warm. The meals were 
served in a large hall, in which Mutec- 
zuma was accustomed to eat, and the 
dishes quite filled the room, which was 
covered with mats and kept very clean. 
He sat on :1 small cushion curiously 
wrought of leather. During the meals 
there were present, at a little distance 
from him, five or six elderly caciques, to 
whom he presented some of the food. And 
there was constantly in attendance one of 
the servants, who arranged and handed 
the dishes, and who receind from others 
whatever was wanted for the supply of 
tIle table. Both at the beginning and end 
of every m('al they furnished water for the 
hands; and the napkins used on these oc- 
casions were never used a second time; 
this was the case also with the plates and 
dishes, which were not brought again, but 
new ones in place of them; it was the 
same also with the chafing-dishes. He is 
also dressed every day in four different 
suits, entirely new, which he never wears 
a seeond time. None of the caciques who 
entcr his palace have their feet covercd, 
and when those for whom he sends enter 
Ilis presence they incline their heads and 
look down, bending their bodies; and 
when they address him they do not look 
him in the face; this arises from exces- House until elected governor of Ohio in 
sive mod('sty and reverence. I am sat- 1840. In 1845 he was chosen United 
isfied that it proceeds from respect, since States Senator, and was called to the 
certain caciques reproved the Spaniards cabinet of President Fillmore in 1850, as 
for their boldness in addressing me, say- Secretary of the Treasury. He was again 
ing that it show('d a want of becoming elected to Congress in IS.:)!). In 18GI 
deference. Whenever Muteczuma ap- l'resident Lincoln sent him as minister to 
I'eared in public, which was seldom the Mexico. Mr. Corwin was an eloquent, 
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case, all those who accompanied him, or 
whom he accidentally met in the streets, 
turned away without looking towards 
him, and others prostrated themselves un- 
til he had passed. One of the nobles always 
preceded him on these occasions, carrying 
three slender rods erect, which I suppose 
was to give notice of the approach of his 
person. And when they descended from 
the litters he took one of them in his 
hand, and held it until he reached the 
place where he was going. So many and 
various were the ceremonies and customs 
observed by those in the service of Mutec- 
zuma, that more space than I can spare 
would be required for the details, as well 
as a better memory than I have to recol- 
lect them; since no sultan or other in- 
fidel lord, of whom any knowledge now 
c:\.ists, ever had so much ceremonial in 
their courts. 
Corwin, THOMAS, statesman; born in 
Bourbon county, Ky., July 29, 1794; 
reared to manhood on a farm, attending 
a common school in winter; began the 
study of law in 1815; admitted to the bar 
in 181S; became a member of the Ohio 
legislature in 1822, and was elected to 
Congress in 1830. He remained in the 
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witt.y, and effective speaker. He died in 
"-ashington, D. C., Dec. IS, 1865. 
The War with Jle.rico.-The action of 
Congress upon the subject of the Mexican 
War, in the winter of 1846-47, gave rise to 
a question in which an important prin- 
ciple was involved. Is it the duty of the 
legislature to provide the means of prose- 
cuting a war made unconstitutionally? 
Disconnected from the declaration that 
war existed by the act of :Mexico, bills 
to furnish money had received an al- 
most unanimous vote. The \Vhig mem- 
bers, generaHy, while protesting that 
t he war not only was unjust, but had 
been maùe by the executive without con- 
stitutional authority, yet voted for the 
means to help the executive carry his pur- 
poses into effect, justifying their votes on 
the general principle that, in wha.t man- 
ner, or for what purpose soever, a war is 
begun, it is the duty of Congress to fur- 
nish the aid to prosecute it, and hold its 
projector and author responsible. The 
qlle!"tion here arose. Can the legislature, 
while it furnishes the aid, avoid the re- 
sponsibility? 
Senator Corwin who stood almost alone 
in the Senate on this question, vindicated 
his position in a speech of acknowledged 
ability. He said: 


of Commons, \\ho curbed the proud power 
of the King in olden time, by withholding 
supplies if they did not approve the 
war. . . . \Vhile Charles could command 
the army, he might control the Parlia- 
ment; and because he would not give up 
that command, our Puritan ancestors laid 
his head upon the block. How did it fare 
with others? 
.. It was on this very proposition of con- 
trolling the executive power of Englanù 
by withholding the money supplies that 
the House of Orange came in; and by 
their accession to the throne commenced 
a new epoch in the history of England, 
distinguishing it from the old rcign of 
the Tudors and Plantagenets and those 
who preceded it. Then it was that Par- 
liament specified the purpose of appro- 
priation; and since lG
8, is has been im- 
possible for a king of England to involve 
the people of England in a war, which 
;rour President, under J'our republican in- 
stitution, and with ;your republican Con- 
stitution, has J.ct managed to do. Here you 
stand powerless. lIe command", this army, 
and you must not withhold thcir supplies. 
lIe involves your countrv in wasteful and 
exterminating war agai
Rt a nation with 
whom we have no caURe of complaint; 
but Congress may say nothing!" 
In a Jetter to a friend he suhsequently 
.. While the American President can wrote: "I differed from all the leading 
command the army, thank God I can com- "'higs of the Senate, and saw plainly that 
mand the purse. \Vhile the President, they aU were, to some extent, bound to 
under the penalty of death, can command turn, if they could, the current of public 
;your officers to proceed, I can teU them opinion against me. Thf'Y all agreed with 
to come back for supplies, as he may. me that the war was unjust on our part; 
lIe shall have no funds from me in the that, if properly begun (which none of 
prosecutioQ of such a war. That I con- them admitted), we had alrpady sufficient- 
ceive to be the duty of a Senator. I am Jy chastised :Mexico, and tIJat the further 
not mistaken in that. If it is my duty prosecution of it was wanton waste of 
to grant whatever the President demands, both blood and treasure; ;yet tI1C;Y would 
for what am I here? Have I no will upon not undertake to stop it. TIJ(\Y said tIle 
the subject? Is it not placed at my dis- President alone was responsihle. I thought 
cretion, understanding, and judgment? we who aidcd him, or furnished him 
Have an American Senate and House of means, must be in the judgment of rea
 
Hepresentatives nothing to do but to obey son and conscience, equaIly responsible, 
the bidding of the President, as the mer- cqualIy guilty with him." 
cenary army he commands is compeIled On Fí'b. 11, ISH, he dc>liVf'rf'd a speech 
to obey undf'r pf'naIty of df'ath? No! concí'rning tIlt' tf'nitory wllieh it was 
J'our Senate and House of Representati,'es propoRNI to wrest fmlll !\Jf'xico, of whieh 
were ne,.er elected for such purpose as the foIIowing is an ahstract: 
Otat. They have been modf'lIed on thf' ""'hat is the territory, 1\11'. Prpsidpnt. 
good old plan of English liberty, and are which you propose to wrest from Mexico? 
intended to represent the English House It is consecrated to the heart of the :\Ic},.i. 
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can hy many a well-fought battle with room. If I were a Mexican, I would 
hi!; old Castilian ma-ster. His Bunker tell you, ' Have you not room in your own 
Hills, and Samtogas, and Yorktowns are ccuntry to bury your dead men? If 
rou 
there. The .Mexican can say, 'There I come into mine we will greet you with 
bled for liberty! and shall I surrender bloody hands, and welcome you to hospi- 
that consecrated home of my affections to table graves.' 
the Anglo-Saxon invaders? What do they " 'Why,' sa
rs the chairman of this 
want with it 1 They have Texas already. committee of foreign relations, 'it is the 
They have possessed themselves of the ter- most reasonable thing in the world! 
riiory between the Nueces and the Rio "'e ought to have the Bav of San Fran- 
Grande. What else do they want 1 To cisco.' Why? Because "it is the best 
'" hat shall I point my children as memo- harbor on the Pacific! It has been mv 
rials of that independence which I be- fortune, 
Ir. President, to have practised 
qucath to them, when those battle-fields a good deal in criminal courts in the 
shall have passed from my possession l' course of my life, but I never yet heard 
"Sir, had one come and demanded a. thief, arraigned for stealing a horse, 
Bunker Hill of the people of 
Iassachu- plead that it was the best horse that he 
Sf-tts, had England's lion evcr showed could find in the countrv! 'Ve want 
himself there, is there a man over thir- California. What for? '\Vhy,' says the 
teen and under ninety who would not Senator from 
Iichigan, 'we wiII have 
have been ready to meet him-is there a it;' and the Senator from South Caro- 
IÏver on this continent that would not lina, with a very mistaken view, I think, 
have run red with blood - is there of policy, says, 'You can't keep our peo- 
R field but would have been piled high pIe from going there.' I don't desire to 
with the unburied bones of slaughtered prevent them. Let them go and seek 
Americans before these consecrated bat- their happiness in whatever country or 
tie-fields of liberty should have been clime it pleases them. 
wrested from us 1 But this !ìame Ameri- "All I ask of them is, not to require 
can goes into a sister republic, and saJ's this government to protect them with 
to poor, weak 
Iexico, 'Give up your that banner consecrated to war waged 
territory-you are unworthy to possess it for principles-eternal, enduring truth. 
-I have got one-half already-all I ask Sir, it is not meet that our flag should 
you is to givc up the other!' England throw its protecting folds over expedi- 
might as well, in the circumstances I tions for lucre or for land. But vou still 
havc described, have come and demanded say you want room for J.our peopÌe. This 
of us, 'Give up the .\tlantic slope-give has been the plea of every robber-cllief 
up this trifling territory from the A11e- from Nimrod to the present hour. I dare 
ghany 
rountains to the sea; it is only say, when Tamerlane descended from his 
from 
Iaine to St. l\Iary's-only about one- throne, built of 70,000 human skulls, and 
third your republic, and the least in- marched his ferocious battalions to fur- 
tpresting portion of it.' What would be ther slaughter, I dare say he said, 'I 
the re!':ponse? The
T would say, '\Ve must want room.' Rajazet was another gentle- 
give thi51 up to .lohn Bull. "'hy?' 'He man of kindred taste and wants with us 
wants room.' The Senator from :Michigan Anglo-Saxons-he 'wanted room.' Alex- 
!'::1
TS h(> must have this. "'hy, my worthy ander, too, the mighty 'l\Iacedonian 
f'llristian brother, on what principle of madman,' when he wandered with his 
justice? 'I want room!' Greeks to the plain'3 of India, and fought 
"Sir. look at this pretence of want of a bloody battle on the very ground wherf' 
room. With 20,000,000 people you have recently England and the Sikhs engaged 
about 1,000,000,000 acres of land, inviting in strife for 'room,' was, no doubt, in 
settlement by every conceivable argu- quest of some California there. 
rany a 
ment-bringing them down to a quarter Monterey had he to storm to get 'room.' 
of a dollar an acre, and allowing- every Sir, he made quite as much of that sort 
man to squat where he pleases. But the of history as you ever will. Mr. Presi- 
Rf'nator from 
Iichigan says we will be dent, do you remember the last chapter 
200,000,000 in a few years, and we want in that history! It is soon read. Oh! 
3!).') 
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I wish we could blIt understand its bel' to atoms. Sir, I do not charge my 
moral. Ammon's son (so was Alexander brave, generous-hearted countrymen who 
named), after all his victories, died fought that fight with this. No, no! We 
drunk in Babylon! The vast empire he who send them-we who know that scenes 
conquered to get room became the prey like this, which might send tears of sor- 
of the generals he had trained; it was row' down Pluto's iron dleek,' are the in- 
disparted, torn to pieces, and so ended. vaJ"Ìable, inevitable a.ttendants on war- 

ir, there is a very significant appen<lix; we are accountable for this. And this- 
it is this: the descendants of the Greeks- this is the way we are to be made known 
(,f Alexander's Greeks-are now governed to Europe. This-this is to be the un- 
lIy the descendants of AtWa! 
Ir. dying renown of free, republican Amer- 
President, while we are fighting for room, ica! · She has stormed a city - ki1led 
let us ponder deeply this appendix. I many of its inhabitants of both sexes- 
was somewhat amazed, the other day, to she has room!' So it will read. Sir, if 
hpar the Spnator from Michigan declare this were our only history, then may God 
that Europe had quite forgotten us till of his mercy grant that its volume may 
these battlf's waked them up. I suppose speedily come to a close. 
the Renator feels 
rateful to the Pres i- .. Why is it, sir, tbat we of the United 
dent for 'waking up' Europe. Does the States, a people of yesterday compared 
President, who is, I hope, read in civio with the older nations of the world, 
as well as military lore, remember the should be waging war for territory-for 
saying of one who had pondered upon 'room '1 Look at your country, extending 
history long-long, too, upon man, his from the Aneghany Mountains to the 
nature and true de
tiny? Montesquieu Pacific Ocean, capable itself of sustain- 
did not think highly of this way of ing in comfort a larger population than 
· waking up.' 'Happy,' says he, · is the will be in the whole "['"nion for 100 years 
nation whose annals arf' tiresome.' to come. Over this vast expanse of terri- 
.. The Senator from Michigan has a dif- tory your population is now so sparse that 
ferent view of this. He thinks that a I believe we provided, at the last session, 
nation is not distinguished until it is n regiment of mounted mf'n to guard the 
distinguished, in war; he fears that the mail from the frontier of Missouri to the 
slumbering faculties of Europe have not mouth of the Columbia: and yet you per- 
been able to ascertain that there are sist in the ridiculous assertion, 'I want 
20,000,000 Anglo - Saxons here, making room.' One would imagine, from the fre- 
rai1roads and canals, and speeding all quent reiteration of the complaint, that 
the arts of peace to the utmost accom- you had a bursting, teeming population, 
plishment of the most refined civiliza- whose energy was paralyzed, whose f'nter- 
tion. They do not know it! And what prise was crushed, for want of space. Why 
is the wonderful expedient which the should we be 80 weak or wicked as to 
df'mocratic method of making history offer tbis idle apology for ravaging a 
would adopt in order to make us known? neighboring republic? It will impose on 
Storming- cities, ùesolating peaceful, hap- no one at home or abroad. 
py honH's, shooting men-ay, sir, such is .. Do we not know, 1\11'. President. that 
war-and shooting women, too! it is a law never to be repealed, that false- 
"Sir, I have read, in some account of hood shaH be short-lived? 'Vas it not 
.your battle of :\fonterey, of a lovely Mexi- ordained of old that truth only shall abide 
can girl, who, with the benevolence of an forenr? 'Vhatevcr we may say to-day, 
angel in her bosom, and the robust cour- or whatever we may write in our books, 
age of a hero in her heart, was busily en- the stern tribunal 
f history will review 

aged during the bloody conflict, amid it all, detect falsehood, and bring us to 
the crash of falling houses, the groans of judgment before that posterity which 
the dying, and the wild shriek of battJp, 
han bless or curse us, as we may act now, 
in carrying water to slake the burning wisely or otherwise. We may hide in the 
thirst of the wounded of either host. grave (which awaits us aU) in vain; we 
While bpnlling o,'er a wounclpd American mny hope there, like the foo]iHh bird that 
soldier, a cannon ball struck her and blew hidps its head in the sand, in thp vain he- 
3!)() 
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lief that its body is not seen, yet even 
there this preposterous excuse of want of 
, room' shall be laid bare, and the quick- 
coming future will decide that it was a 
hypocritical pretence, under which we 
sought to conceal the a va.rice which 
prompted us to covet and to seize by force 
that which was not ours. 
.. 1\11'. President, this uneasy desire to 
augment our territory has depraved the 
moral sense and blunted the otherwise 
keen sagacity of our people. What has 
been the fate of all nations who have 
acted upon the idea that they must ad- 
vance? Our young orators cherish this 
notion with a fervid but fatally mistaken 
zeal. They call it by the mysterious 
name of 'destiny.' 'Our destiny,'they say, 
is 'onward,' and hence they argue, with 
ready sophistry, the propriety of seizing 
npon any territory and any people that 
may lie in the way of our 'fated' ad- 
vance. Recently t.hese progressives have 
grown classical; some assiduous student 
of antiquities has helped them to a patron 
saint. They have wandered back into the 
desolated Pantheon, and there, among the 


Polytheistic relics of that' pale mother of 
dead empires,' they have found a god 
whom these Romans, centuries gone by, 
baptized' Terminus.''' 
Cosby, \VILLIAM, governor; born about 
1695; became a colonel in the British 
army; served as governor of )1inorca, and 
of the Leeward Islands; and from 1731 
till his death in New York City, :March 
10, 1736, was governor of New York. He 
was an exceedingly unpopular governor, 
largely through his contempt for the 
elective franchise, and continued one As- 
sembly in office during the entire admini&- 
tration by refusing assent to its dis- 
solution at the usual time. 
Cottineau, DENIS NICHOLAS, naval of- 
ficer; born in Nan tes, France, in 1746 ; 
became a lieutenant in the French navy; 
and in the battle between the American 
squadron under Paul Jones and the Brit- 
ish fleet under Sir Richard Pearson, Sept. 
23, 1779, commanded the American sllip 
Pallas. Cottineau is mentioned in high 
terms by James Fenimore Cooper in his 
History of the Navy of the United States. 
He died in Savannah, Ga., Nov. 29, 1798. 
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Cotton, JOHN, clergyman; born in preached in England, as a farewell address 
Derby, England, Dec. 4, 1585; became min- to \Vinthrop's Massachusetts Company 
i&ter of St. Botolph's Church, Boston, I.1in- (see \VINTHROP, JOHN), and the first 
eolnshire, about 1612, and remained there, London edition of it was published in 
a noted preacher and controversialist, for 1630: 
twenty years, constantly leaning towards 
Puritanism. For his non-conformity he 2 Sam. 7. 10. Moreover I will appoint 
was cited to appear before Archbishop a 1) lace for my people 1sraell, and I will 
Laud, when he fled to America, arriving plant them, that they may dwell in a 
in Boston in September, 1633. lIe was 1) lace of thrir owne, and move no more. 
F-oon afterwards ordained a colleague with In the beginning of this chapter we 
1\11'. Wilson in the Boston Church. His reade of Davids purpose to bui]d God an 
ministry there for nineteen years was so house, who thereupon consulted wit.h 
influential that he has been ca]]ed "The Nath.an about it, one Prophet standing in 
Patriarch of 1\ew England." He was a Jl{'ede of anothers help in such wai
htie 
fìrm opponent of Roger Williams, and de- matters. Nathan illcourageth the King 
fended the authority of ministers and unto this \Yorke, verse 3. God the same 
magistrates. He and Davenport were in- night meetes Nathan and tells him a con- 
vited to assist in the assembly of divines trary purpose of his: \Vherein God re- 
at 'Vestminster, but were di:-;suaded from fuseth Davids offer, with some kind of 
going by Hooker. He died in Boston, Dec. earne!'t and ve}lement dislike, verse 4, 5: 
23, lG52. Secondl,y. he refuseth the reason of 
God's P}.omisf' to His Plantations.- VaL'ids offer, from his long Ailencc. For 
The following Rermon. to which a large foure hundred yeares together he spake 
historical importance has been given, was of no such thing, unto any of the Tribes 
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of Israel saying, Why build you not me bites, because he had given them their 
an hou.'Je1 in 6. 7. verses. land for a possession. God assigned out 
Now lest Datid should be discouraged such a land for such a posterity, and for 
with this answer, the Lord bids Nathan such a time. 
to shut up his speech with words of en- Quest. \Vherein doth this worke of 
couragement, and so he remoues his dis- God stand in appointing a place for a 
couragement two wayes. people! . 
Fit'st, by recounting his former favours Answ. First, when God espies or dis- 
dispensed unto David. Secondly, by covers a land for a people, as in Ezek. 
pWlllising the continuance of the like or 20. 6. he brought them into a land that he 
greater: and the rather, because of this had espied for them: And that is, when 
purpose of his. And five blessings God either he gives them to discover it them- 
promiseth unto David, and his, for his selves, or heare of it discovered by others, 
sake. and fitting them. 
The first is in the 10. verse: I will ap- Secondly, after he hath espied it. when 
point a IJlace for my people Israell. lIe carrieth them along to it, so that they 
Secondly, seeing it was in his heart to plainly see a providence of God leading 
build him an house, God would therefore, them from one Country to another: As 
build him an house renowned forever, in Exod. 19. 4. You have seene how I 
verse 11. have borne you as on Eagles tcings, and 
Thirdly, that he would accept of an brought you unto 1Jl-y selfe. So that 
llOuse from Solomon, verse 12. though they met with many difficulties, 
Fourthly, hee will be a Father to his yet hee carried them high above them all, 
Bonne, vel's. 14. 15. like an eagle, flying over seas and rockes, 
Fifthly, that he will establish the and all hindrances. 
throne of his house for ever. Thirdly, when he makes roome for a 
In this 10 verse is a double blessing people who dwell there, as in Psal. 80. H. 
promised: Thou prcparedst roome for them. \Yhen 
First, the desígnment of a place for his [.c:aac sojourned among the Philistines, he 
people. digged one well, and the Philistines strove 
Secondly, a plantation of them in that for it, and he caBed it Esck, and he dig-ged 
place, from whence is promised a three- another well, and for that they strove 
fold blessing. also, therefore he calJed it Sitnah: and he 
First, they shall dwell there like Free- removed thence, and digged an other weH, 
holders in a place of their owne. and for that they strove not, and he called 
Secondly, hee promiseth them ñrme and it Rohoboth, and said, For now the Lord 
durable possession, they shall move no hath made roomee for us, and we shall 
more. be fnlitf1lll in the ["and. Kow no Esek, 
Thirdly, they shaH have peaceable and no Sitnah, no quarrel or contention, but 
quiet resting there. The Sonnes of now he sits downe in Rohoboth in a peace- 
wickedness shall afflict them no more: able roome. 
which is amplified by their former Kow God makes room for a people 3 
troubles, as before time. wayes: 
From the appointment of a place for First, whm he cac;ts out the enemies 
them, which is the first blessing, you may of a people before them by Jawfull warre 
observe this note. with the inhabitants, which God cals them 
The pl(lcing of a people in this or that unto: as in 1'8. 44. 2. Tholl. didst driUfJ 
Countrey is from the appointment of the out the heathen before them. But this 
Lord. ccurse of warring against others, & driv- 
This is evident in the Text, and the ing them out without provocation. depends 
Apostle speakes of it as grounded in upon speciaH Commission from God, or 
nature, Acts 17. 26. God hath determined else it is not imitable. 
the times before appointed, a1Hl the Secondly, wJwn he gives a forrpigne 
bOll.nds of our habitation. Dut. f chap. people fa\'our in the eyps of any nativc 
3. 9. God would not have the Israelitcs people to come and sit downc with thí'1ll 
meddle with the Edomites, or the Moa- either by way of purchase, as _tbraham 
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did obtaine the field of JI achpclah ; or 
else whf'n they give it in courtesie, as 
Plw raoh did the lanJ of Goshcn, unto the 
sons of .f acob. 
Thirdly, wl1('n hee makes a Countrey 
though not altogether void of inhabitants, 
)et voyd in that place where they reside. 
"'here there is a vacant place, there is 
libertv for the sonne of Adam or Noa,h 
tc cOl
e and inhabite, though they neither 
buy it, nor aske their leaves. Abraham 
and Isaac, when they sojourned amongst 
the Philistines, they did not buy that land 
to feede their cattle, because they said 
There is roome enough. And so did Jacob 
pitch his Tent by f.:rchem, Gen. 34. 21. 
There was roome enough as Hamor said, 
Let them sit dotcn amongst us. And in 
this case if the people who were former 
inhabitants did disturbe them in their 
possessions, they complained to the King, 
as of wrong done unto them: As Abra- 
ham did because they took away his well, 
in Gen. 21. 25. For his right whereto he 
pleaded not his immediate calling from 
God, (for that would have seemed frivo- 
lous amongst the Heathen) but his owne 
industry and culture in digging the well, 
verse 30. Nor doth the King reject his 
plea, with what had he to doe to digge 
wens in their soyle! but admitteth it as 
a Principle in Nature. That in a vacant 
soyle, hee that taketh possession of it, and 
bestoweth culture and husbandry upon it, 
}.is Right it is. And the ground of this 
i", from the grand Charter given to Adam 
and his posterity in Paradise, Gen. 1. 28. 
Multiply and replenish the earth, and sub- 
due it. If therefore any sonne of Adam 
come and finde a place e
pty, he hath lib- 
erty to come, and fill, and subdue the earth 
there. This Charter was renewed to 
].,'oah, Gen. 9. 1. Fulfill the earth and 
'n11I7tipl.ll: So that it is free from that 
comon Grant for any to take possession 
of vacant Countries. Indeed no Nation is 
to drive out another without special! 
Commission from heaven, such as the 
Israelites had, unless the Natives do un- 
justly wrong them, and will not recom- 
pence the wrongs done in peaceable fort, 
&., then they may right themselves by law- 
full war, and subdue the Countrey unto 
themselves. 
This pJaceing of people in this or 
Countrey, is from Gods soveraignty 
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all the earth, and the inhabitants thereof: 
as in Psal. 24. 1. The earth is the Lords, 
and the fulncsse thereof. And in ler. 10. 
7. God is there called, The King of Na- 
tions: and in Deut. 10. H. Therefore it 
is meete he should provide a place for all 
Kations to inhabite, and haue all the eal.th 
replenished. Onely in the Text here is 
meant some more speciall appointment, 
because God tells them it by his owne 
mouth; he doth not so with other people, 
he doth not tell the children of Bier, that 
hee hath appointed a place for them: that 
is, He gives them the land by promise; 
others take the land by his providence, 
but Gods people take the land by promise: 
And therefore the land of Canaan is called 
a land of promise. Which they discerne, 
first, by discerning themselves to be in 
Christ, in whom all the promises are yea, 
and amen. 
Secondly, by finding his holy presence 
with them, to wit, when he plants them 
ill the holy Mountaine of his Inheritance: 
Ðxodu8. 15. 17. And that is when he 
giveth them the liberty and purity of his 
Ordinances. It is a land of promise, 
where they have provision for soule as 
well as for body. Ruth dwelt well for 
outward respects while shee dwelt in .1loob, 
but when shee cometh to dwell in Israel, 
shee is said to come under the wings of 
God: Ruth 2. 12. When God wrappes 
us in with his Ordinances, and warmes us 
with the life and power of them as with 
wings, there is a land of promise. 
This may teach us all where we doe now 
dwell, or where after wee may dwell, be 
sure you looke at every place appointed 
to you, from the hand of God: wee may 
not rush into any place, and never say to 
God, By your leave; but we must discerne 
how God appoints us this place. There is 
poore comfort in sitting down in any 
place, that you cannot say, This place 
is appointed me of God. Canst thou say 
that God spied out this place for thee, 
and there hath setled thee above all hin- 
derances! didst thou finde that God made 
roome for .thee either by lawfull descent, 
or purchase, or gift, or other warrant- 
able right! 'Why then this is the place 
God hath appointed thee; here hee hath 
made roome for thee, he hath placed thee 
that in Rphoboth, in a peaceable place: This 
over we must discerne, or els we are but in- 
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iruders upon God. And when wee doe 
wilhall discerne, that God giveth us these 
outwa.rd blessings from his love in Christ, 
and maketh comfortable provision as well 
for our soule as for our bodies, by the 
meanes of grace, then doe we enjoy our 
present possession as well by gracious 
promise, as by the common, and just, and 
bountifull providence of the I..ord. Or if 
n man doe remove, he must see that God 
hath espied out such a Countrey for him. 
Secondly, though there be many diffi- 
culties yet he hath given us hearts to over- 
look them all, as if we were carried upon 
eagles wings. 
And thirdly, see God making roome for 
us by some lawfuH means. 
Quest. But how shall I know whether 
God hath appointed me such a place, if 
I be weU where I am, what may warrant 
my removeaH Y 
Answ. There be foure or five good 
things, for procurement of any of which 
I may remove. Secondly, there be some 
e\"ill things, for avoiding of any of which 
wee may transplant our selves. Thirdly, 
if withall we find some speciall providence 
of God concurring in either of both con- 
cerning our 8elves, and applying general 
grounds of removall to our personaU es- 
tate. 
First, wee may remove for the gaining 
of knowledge. Our Saviour commends it 
in the Queene of the south, that she came 
from the utmost parts of the earth to 
hf'are the wisdom of Solomon: Matth. 12. 
42. And surely with him she might have 
continued for the same end, if her person- 
aU calling had not recaUed her home. 
Secondly, some remove and travaile for 
merchandize and gaine-sake; Daily bread 
may hi' sought from farre, Provo 31. 14. 
y,'a our Saviour approveth travaile for 
1\f('rcllants, Matth. 13. 45, 46. when h
e 
compareth a Christian to a Mercha.ntman 
f;('('king pearles: For he never tetcheth a 
comparison from any unlawfuU thing to 
iJIustrate a thing lawfull. Th
 compari- 
Eon from the unjust Steward, and from 
the Theefe in the night, is not taken 
from the injustice of the one, or the 
theft of the other; but from the wisdome 
of the one, and the sodainnesse of the 
other; which in themselves are not un- 
lawfull. 
Thirdly, to plant a Colony, that is, 


company that agree together to remove 
out of their owne Country, and settle a 
Citty or commonwealth elsewhere. Of 
such a Colony wee reade in Acts 16. 12. 
which God blessed and prospered exceed- 
ingly, and made it a glorious Church. 
Nature teacheth Bees to doe so, when as 
the 11Ìve is too full, they seeke abroad 
for new dwelHngs: So when the hive of 
the Common wealth is so full, that Trades- 
men cannot live one by another, but eate 
up one another, in this case it is lawfull 
to remove. 
Fourthly, God alloweth a man to re- 
move, when he may employ his Talents 
and gift better elsewhere, especially when 
where he is, he' is not bound by any 
speciall engagement. Thus God sent 
Joseph before to preserve the Church: 
Josephs wisedome and spirit was not fit 
for a shepheard, but for a Counsellour of 
State, and therefore God sent him into 
Egypt. To whom much is given of him 
God will require the more: Luk 12. 48. 
Fifthly, for the liberty of the Ordi- 
nances. 2 Chron. II. 13, 14, 15. When 
I erohoam made a desertion from Judah, 
and set up golden Calves to worship, 
an that were wen affected, both Priests 
and people, sold their possessions, and 
came to I erusalem for the Ordinances 
sake. This case was of seasonable use to 
our fathers in the dayes of Queene Mary; 
who removed to France and Germany in 
the beginning of her Reign, upon Procla- 
mation of alteration of religion, before 
any persecution b
gan. 
Secondly, there be evills to be avoyded 
that may warrant removeaU. FÍl'st, when 
some grievous sinnes overspr
ad a Country 
that threaten desolation. Mic. 2. 6 to II 
verse: When tIle people say to them that 
prophecie, Prophccic not,. then verse 10. 
Arise then, this is not your rest. Whií'h 
words though they he a threatning, not 
a commandement; yet as in a threatning a 
wise man foresedh the plague, so in the 
threatning he seeth a commandement, to 
hide himseUe from it. This case might 
ha\"e been of seasonable use unto thf'm 
of the Palflfinate, when they saw their 
Orthodox :Ministers banished, although 
themseluf's might for a while enjoy libertie 
of consci
nce. 
Secondly, if men be overburdened with 
a dehts and miseries, as Davids followers 
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were; they may then retire out of the way 
(as they retired to David for safety) not 
to defraud their creditors (for God is an 
avenger of such things, I Thess., 4. 6.) 
but to gaine further opportunity to dis- 
charge their debts, and to satisfie their 
Ü"editors. 1 Sam. 22. 1, 2. 
Thirdly, in case of persecution, so did 
the Apostle in icts 13. 46, 47. 
Thirdly, as these generall cases, where 
any of them doe fall out, doe warrant 
removeall in generall: so there be some 
speciall providences or particular cases 
which may give warrant unto such or 
such a person to transplant himselfe, and 
which apply the former generall grounds 
to particular persons. 
First, if soveraigne Authority command 
and encourage such Plantations by giving 
way to subjects to transplant themselves, 
and set up a new Commonwealth. This is 
a lawfull and expedient case for such 
particular persons as he designed and 
sent; At aUh. 8. 9. and for such as they 
who are sent, have power to command. 
Secondly, when some special providence 
of God leades a man unto such a course. 
This may also single out particulars. 
Psal. 32. 8. I will instruct, and guide 
thee with mine eye. As the childe knowes 
the pleasure of his father in his eye, so 
doth the child of God see Gods pleasure 
in the eye of his heavenly Fathers provi- 
dence. And this is done three wayes. 
First, if God give a man an inclina- 
tion to this or that course for that is 
the spirit of man; and God is the father 
of spirits; Rom. 1. II, 12. I Cor. 16. 12. 
Paul discerned his caUing to goe to Rom. 
by his TÒ 1rpó(}vp.ov, his ready inclina- 
tion to that voyage; and Apollo8 his 
loathing to goe to Corinth, Paul accepted 
as a just reason of his refusalI of a caIl- 
ing to go thither. And this holdeth, when 
in a mans incJination to travaiIe, his 
hcnrt is set on no by-respects, as to see 
fnsllions, to deceive his C'reditours, to 
fight Duels, or to live idly, these are 
vaine inclinations; but if his heart be 
inclined upon right judgment to advance 
the Gospell, to maintaine his family, to 
use his Talents fruitfully, or the like 
good end, this inclination is from God. 
As the beamcs of the Moone darting into 
He Sea leades it to and fro, so doth a 
secret inclination darted by God into our 
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hearts leade and bowe (as a bras) our 
whole course. 
Secondly, when God gin's other men 
hearts to call us as the men of M ecedon 
did Paul, Come to us into Macedonia, 
and help us. \Yhen wee are invited by 
others who have a good calling to reside 
there, we my goe with them, unlesse we 
be detained by waigh tier occasions. One 
member hath interest in another, to call 
to it for helpe, when it is not diuerted 
by great employment. 
Thirdly, there is another providence 
of God concurring in both these, that is, 
when a mans calJing and person is free, 
and not tyed by parents, or :Magistrates, 
or other people that have interest in 
him. Or when abroad hee may doe him- 
selie and others more good than he can 
doe at home. Here is then an eye of God 
that opens a doore there, and sets him 
loose here, inclines his heart that way, 
and outlookes all difficulties. When God 
makes roome for us, no binding here, and 
an open way there, in such a case God 
tells them, he \ViII appoint a place for 
them. 
Vse 2. Secondly, this may teach us 
in every place where God appoints us to 
sit downe, to acknowledge him as our 
Landlord. The earth is the Lords and 
the fulnesse thereof; his are our Country, 
our Townes, our houses; and therefore let 
us acknowledge him in them all. The 
Apostle makes this use of it amongst the 
A ilzrnian8, A.cts 17. 26, 27. He hath ap- 
pointed the times and places of our habi. 
tation 7 . that we might seeke and grope 
after the Lord. There is a threefold use 
thaat we are to make of it, as it ap- 
peareth there; I,et us seek after the 
Lord, why? Because if thou commest 
into an house thou wilt aske for the ownf'r 
of it: And so if thou commest into a 
forreigne land, and there findest an house 
and land provided for thee, wilt thou not 
enquire, where is the Landlord? where 
is that God that gave me this house and 
land? He is missing, and therefore seek 
after him. 
Secondly, thou must feele after him, 
grope after him by such sensible things, 
strive to attaine the favour of vour T
and- 
lord. and lahour to bf' obedie'nt to him 
that hath given you such a place. 
Thirdly, you must labour to finde him 
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in his Ordinances, in prayer and in bdore in this land, and yet he promiseth 
Christian communion. These things I here againe, that he wi11 plant th('m in 
owe him as my Landlord, and by these their owne land; which <1oth imply, first, 
I find and enjoy llÍm. This use the yery That whate\ er formpr good estate they 
Pagans were to make of their se\"e1"<111 had a1read)', he wOllld pro!'pf'r it, and in- 
Plantations: .And if 
roll 1.IWW him he. crea
c it. 
fore, seeke him 
.et more, amI fccle after 
l'l'olllll)', God is "aid to plant a pf'ople 
him till ,you find him in his Ordinances, more especially, wlH'1l they become fn'rs 
and in your consciences. of rightcousltcssc, [suy GI. 3: That tIH'Y 
1"se 3. Thirdly, when 
rou have found may be called trees of righteousnesse, the 
God making way and roome for you, and planting of the Lord. So that there is 
carrying you by his providence into any implyed not onely a continuance of their 
place, learne to walke thankfully before former good estate, but that hee would 
him, defraud him not of his }'cnt, but make them a good people, a choice genera.- 
offer yourselves unto his service: Ren'e tion: whieh he did, first, by planting the 
that God, and teach your children to Ordinances of God amongst them in a 
serve him, that hath appointed ;you and more glorious manner, as he did in Salo- 
them the place of your habitation. mons time. 
2 Observation. A pcople of Gods plan- 2. He would gÎ\re his people a naile. 
lation shall cnjoy thcir owne place 1dth and a 111acc in his Tabernacle, lsay 56. ;,. 
safety and peace. And that is to gÎ\-e us part in Christ; 
This is manifest in the Text: I will for so the Temple typified. Ro then hee 
plant them and wl}at followes from plants us when IlCe gins us roote in 
thence! They shall dwell in their owne Christ. 
place; But how? Peaceably, they shall Thirdly, '\'hen he giveth us to grow 
not be moved any more. Then they sllall IIp in him. as CalL.cs in the stall. 1Ial. 
dwell safely, then they shan live in peace. 4. 2, 3. 
The like promise you reade of in Psal. Fourthly, & to bring forth much fruit, 
8!J. 21, 2
. The ('ncmie shall not exact .Toh. ] 5. 1, 2. 
llpon thcm any more. And in Psal. !J2. 13. Fifthl
', anJ to continue and abille in 
'Phosc that be plantcd in the house of the the state of grace. This is to plant us 
Lord, shall flourish in the Courts of our in his holy Sanctuary, he 110t rooting us 
God. Gods plantation is a (lorishing up. 
plantation, Antos D. 15. Reasons. Tllis is taken from the kinde 
Qucst. lVhat is it for God to plant a acceptance of Dfn'ids purpose to build 
people! God an house, because he saw it was done 
..1nslcr. It is a :Uctapbor taken fro
 in the honesty of his heart, therefore he 
young Impes; I will plant tllCm, that is, promiseth to give his people a place 
I will make them to take roote there; wherein the).' should abide forever as in a 
and that is, where they and their soyle house of rest. 
agree wen together, when they are well Second1y, it is taken from the offiee God 
and sufficiently provided for, as a plant takes upon him, when he is our planter, 
suckes nourishment from the soyle that hee becomes our husbandman; and if hc 
ñtteth it. plant us, 'lfho shall plucke llS up' ['<;((.'/. 
Recondly, When hee causeth them to 27. I, 2. Job. 34. 29. When he giwth 
grow as plants doe, in Psal. 80. 8, !J, 10, quiet, who can make trouble? If Cod he 
] J. 'Vhen a man growes like a tree in the Gardiner, who shall plucke up what he 
tal1nesse and strength, to more firmnesse sets down? Every plantation that he 
and eminency, then hee may be said to be hath not planted shall he plucked up, and 
planted. what he hath planteJ shall surely he 
Thirdly, When God causeth them to established. 
fructìfie. Psal. 1. 5. Thirdly, from the nature of the ble!"s- 
Fourthly, When he establisheth them ing hee conferres upon us: When l}e 
there, then he plants, and rootes not up. promiseth to plant a people, their dares 
But here is something more espf'ciall shan be as the dayf's of a Tree, [say 
in this planting; for they "ere planted 65. 22: As the Oake is said to be an 
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hundred yea res in growing, and an hun- you, or else never looke for security. AI! 
dred yeares in full strength, and an hun- soone as Gods Ordinances cease, your se- 
dred yea res in decaying. curity ceaseth likewise; but if God plant 
Quest: - But it may be demanded, how his Ordinances among ;you, feare not, he 
was this promise fulfilled by the people, will maineta
ne them. Isay 4. 5, 6. 
seeing after this time they met with rpon all their glory there shall be a 
many persecutions, at home, and abroad, d(fence 7. that is, upon all Gods Ordi- 
many sources of wickednesse afflicted nances: for so was the Arke called the 
them; Ieroboam was a sonne of wicked- Glory of Israel, I Sam. 4. 22. 
ness, and so was Ahab, and Ahaz, and Secondly, have a care to be implanted 
divers others. into the Ordinances, that the word may be 
.4.nsu'. Because after Davids time they ingrafted into :rou, and 
rou into it: If 
had more setlednesse than before. ;you take rooting in the ordinances, grow 
Secondly, to the godly these promises up thereby, bring forth much fruite, con- 
were fulfilled in Chl'ist. tinue and abide therein, then 
rou are 
Thirdly, though this promise was made vineyard of red wine, and the Lord will 
that others should not wrong them, yet it keepe you, Isay 27. 2. 3. that no sonnes 
followes not but that they might wl'ong of violence shall destroy 
rou. Looke into 
themselves by trespassing against GoJ, all the stories whether divine or humane, 
and so expose themselves to affliction. and you shall never finde that God e,Ter 
\\
hiJst they continued Gods plantation, }'ooted out a people that had the Ordi- 
they were a noble Vine, a right seede, but nances planteù amongst them, and them- 
if Israel will destroy themselves, the fault selves planted into the Ordinances: never 
is in themselves. Anù yet even in their did God suffel' such plants to be plucked 
captivity the gooJ amongst them God up; on all their glory shall be a defence. 
graciously provided for: The Basket of Thirdly, be not unmindfuU of our 
good (lgges God sent into the land of ler'usalem at home, whether you leave us, 
Galdea for their good: Jer. 24. 5. But if or stay at home with us. Oh pray for 
you I'ebell against God, the same God the peace of Ierusalem, they shall prosper 
that planted you will also roote you out that love her. Psal. 122. 6. They shall 
againe, for all the eYill which JTou shall all be confounded and turned backe that 
doe against your selves: Jer. II. 17. hate Sion, Psal. 129. 5. As God con- 
"
hen the Israelites liked not the soile, tinueth his presence with us, (blessed be 
grew weary of the Ordinances, and for- his name) so be ye present in spirit 
sooke the worship of God, and said, with us, though ab;;ent in body: Forget 
lrhat part have we in David' after this not the wombe that bare J'ou and the 
they never got so good a King, nor any brest that gave you sucke. Even duck- 
settled rest in the good land wherein Hngs hatched under an henne, though 
God had planted them. As they waxed tlley take the water, .vet will still have 
weary of God. so hee waxed wearie of recourse to the wing that hatchf'd them: 
tllem, aIllI cast them out of his sight. how much more should chickens of the 
Ysc I. To e)",l1ort all that are planted same feather, and yolke? In the amity 
at home, or intend to plant abroad, to and unity of brethren, the Lord hath not 
looke wen to 
Tour plantation, as you de- onely promised, but commanded a bless- 
sire that the sonnes of wickedness may ing-, even life forevermore: Psal. 133. I, 2. 
not afflict you at home, nor enemies Fourthly, goe forth, every man that 
abroad, looke that you be right planted, goeth, with a pubJick spirit, looking not 
anù then you nf'ed not to feare, you are on your owne thing'! onely, but also on 
safe enough: God hath Rpoken it, I will the things of others: Phil. 2. 4. This care 
plant them. and they shall not be moved, of universal1 helpfullnesse was the pros- 
neither shall the sonnes of wickedness perity of the first Plantation of the 
afflict them any more. Primitive Church, .{ds 4. 32. 
Qu('st. \Vhat courf;e would ron have us Pifthly, have a tender care that you 
take? looke well to the phlllts that f\pring from 
A.ns1V. Ha,'e speciall care that you ever you, that is, to your children, that they 
have the Ordinances planted amongst doe not degenerate as the Israelites did; 
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after which they were vexed with arnic- but it was almost unknown, ðcept as a 
tions on every hand. IIow came this to garden plant, until after the nevolution- 
passe! /cr. 2. 21. / planted them a ary War. At the beginning of that con- 
noble l'ïne, holy, a right sccdc, how thcn flict General Delagall haJ thirty acres 
art thou dcgenerate into a strange Vine under cultivation near Savannah, Ga. In 
bi fore mcet Your Auc('stours were of a 1748 seven bags of cotton-wool were ex- 
noble divine spirit, but if they suffer ported to England from Charleston, S. C., 
their children to degenerate, to take valued at f3 1ls. 5d. a bag. There were 
loose courses, thf>n God will surely two or three other small shipments after- 
plucke you up: Otherwise if men have wards, before the war. At Liverpool eight 
a care to propagate the Ordinances and bags shipped from the enited States in 
TIeligion to their chilJren after them, 1784 were seized, on the grounJ that so 
God will plant them and not roote them much cotton could not be produced in the 
up. For want of this, the seede of the United States. In 178G the first sea- 
repenting Ninivitcs was rooted out. island cotton was raised, off the coast of 
Sixthly, and lastly, offend not the poore Georgia, and its exportation began in 
Katives, but as you partake in their land, 1788 by Alexander nisselI, of St. Simon's 
so make them partakers of your precious Island. The seeds were obtained from the 
faith: as you reape their temporalls, so Bahama Islands. The first successful 
feede them with your spiritualls: winne crop of this variety was raised by William 
them to the love of Christ, for whom Elliott on Hilton Head Island, in 17!)0. 
Christ died. They never yet refused the It has always commanded a higher price 
Gospell, and thet'efore more hope they will on account of its being more staple than 
now receive it. Who knoweth whether any other variety. In 17m the cotton 
God have reared thil:> whole Plantation for crop in the United States was 2,000,- 
such an end: 000 lbs. The invention and introduction 
rse 2. Secondly, for consolation to of the cotton-gin (see \VIIITXEY, ELI) 
t])em that are planted by God in any caused a sudden and enormous increase 
place, that fincle rooting and establishing in the production of cotton. In 1801 the 
from God, this is a cause of much en- cotton crop in the rnited Rtates was 
couragement unto ;you, that what hee 48,000,000 lbs., of which 20,000,000 Ibs. 
hath planted he will maintaine, every were exported. The increase in its pro- 
plantation his right hand hath not planted duction was greatly accelerated, and the 
shalbe rooted up, but his owne planta- pl"Oduct of the year ending in June, 1860, 
tion shall prosper, & flourish. When he on a surface of little less than 1I,000 
promiseth peace and safety, what enemies square miles, was over 5,:J87,000 bales, or 
shalstbe able to make the pmmise of God over 2,500,000,000 Ibs. The value of the 
of none effect? Keglect not walls, and cotton crop in 17!.H was about $
O.OOO; of 
bulwarkes, and fortifications for your that of 185!)-GO over $220,000,000. The 
owne defence; but annual production of cotton in tIle enited 
ever let the naIlJe of the Lord be your States was less for several years after 
strong Tower; and the word of his 1860. The Civil War interfered with it; 
Promise the Rocke of your refuge. but in lR71 it was nearly 4,000.000 bales, 
His word that made heaven or about I,ROO,OOO,OOO Ihs. In 1890 the 
and earth will not faile, till total emp amounted to 7,313.726 bales, or 
heaven and earth 3,218,000,000 Ibs. The commercial cotton 
be no more crop of the year ending Aug. 31, IBOO, was 
A.. men. in several respects one of the most remark- 
Cotton. Mention is made of cotton able in the history of this industry. 
" planted as an experiment" in the region Then> never was a time when so many 
of the Carolinas so early as lG21, and its American spindJe
 ,,,ere in operation, and 
limited growth there is noted in Hiü(ì. rarely, if ever. when tlJ('Y were so severely 
In 1736 it was cultiyateJ in gardens as tnxed to meet the demand for cotton 
far north as latitude 36 0 , on the east- goods. The enited States consumed more 
ern shore of Maryland. Forty years later raw cotton than any other counh.y in the 
it was cultivated on Cape May, N. J.; world, leading Great Britain, which, for 
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more than a century, had held supremacy Cotton Famine, a period of distre8s in 
in this industry, by over 500,000 bales. Lancashire and other seats of cotton man- 
Another feature of this crop was its total ufacture in England, caused by the cut- 
value as compared with that of the pre- ting off of the importation of raw ma- 
ceding year, which was the largest on rec. terial from the United States by the 
ord; for, although over 2,000,000 bales blockade of Southern ports during the 
k!>s, its value was over $29,000,000 greater. Civil 'Val'. The English market was 
The commercial crop aggregated 9,142,- overstocked with American cotton at the 
838 commercial bales, valued at $334,847.- beginning of the Civil 'Val', and the act- 
8G8. Of this total value sea-island cot- ual distress did not begin till neady 
ton represented $5,578,536. a year thereafter. In December, 18G3, 
"King Cotton" was a popular personi- it was found necessary to organize sys- 
fieation of the cotton-plant. Its supremacy tems of relief. and at the end of tllat 
in commerce and politics was strongly month 49G,816 persons in the cotton-manu- 
.lsserted by the politicians of the cotton- facturing cities were dependent on chari- 
growing States when civil war was ripen- table or parochial funds for sustenance. 
ing. "You dare not make war upon cot- In February, lRG3, three American ves- 
t.on; no power on earth dare make war sels, the George Grisu;old, the Achilles, 
npon it. Cotton is K i11g I" said Senator and the Hope, loaded with relief supplies, 
James Hammond, of South Carolina. contributed by the citizens of the United 
.. Cotton is King!" shouted back the sub- States, reached Liverpool, and by the end 
missive spindles of the Korth. A North- of June the distress began to diminish. 
ern poet sang: 
\t that time the sum of $f),871,015 had 
Old Cotton will pleasantly reign been contributed to the various relief 
Wben otber kings painfully fa]], funds. In connection with this, see 
And ever and ever remain BEECHER, HEXRY \YARD, System of Slavery. 
Tbe mightiest monarch of a]]." Cotton-Gin. See \VUITXEY, ELI. 
A Senator from Texas exclaimed on the Cotton-seed Oil. ::\lanufactured from 
floor of Congress, " I say, Cotton is King, seeds of the cotton-plant in the Southern 
and he waves his sceptre not only over States, which were formerly a waste prod- 
these thirty-three States, but over the uct. The manufacture began in the year 
island of Great Britain and over Conti- 18ïû, and the product for the first year 
nental Europe; and there is no crowned was 3,31G,000 gallons. Ten years later it 
head there that does not bend the knee in was over 40,000,000 gallons, of which 30 
fealty, amI acknowledge allegiance to the per cent. was exported. The production 
monarch." This boasting was caused by of cotton-seed oil and by-products of the 
the erroneous estimate by the politicians same are increasing proportionately to the 
of the money value of the cotton crop amount of mtton grown each year. 
compared with th
 other agricultural Cotton Whigs, an epithet applied to 
products of the United States. It was those \Yhigs in the Korth who were will- 
asserted that it was greater than all the ing to make little or no opposition 
latter combined. The census of 1860 to the extension of slavery in the ter- 
showed that the wheat crop alon
 exceed('d ritories. 
in value the <,otton crop by $57,000,000; Couch, DARIPS KASTl, military officer; 
and the value of the combined crop!'! of hay I'orn in South East, Putnam co., N. Y., 
rrnd cereals exceeded that of cotton over July 23, IR

; graduated at "'pst Point 
$nOO,Ooo,OOO. Th
 sovereignty of cotton in 184G; served in the war with 
I('xico; 
was tested by the Civil War. At its close aided in supprf'ssing the last outbreak 
a poet wrote: of the Seminoles, and resigned in 1855. 
.. Cotton and Corn were migbty kings. In January, 18Gl, while residing in 
Who differed, at times. on certain tblngs, Taunton, 1Ia!'.s., he was commissioned 
To tbe country's dire confusion; . d 
Corn was peaceable. mild, and just, colonel of a Massachusetts reg1l1lf'nt, an 
Hut Cotton was fond of saying, . You must!' made a brigadier-general of volunteers in 
So after hf'.d boasted. bullied, and cussed, AUNust. He commandf'd a division in 
lIe got up a revolution. Gf'
eral Ke y es's cor p s in the battle of 
But In course of time tbe bubble Is bursted. 
And Corn Is King and Cotton-Is worsted:' I.'AIR OAKS, or SEYE
 PIXES (q. v.). He 
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also distinguished himself at Williams- 
Imrg and at )Jahern llil1R, and on July 
4, IH'i
, was pnmlOted to major-gl'neral. 
Soon after his service at Antietam ht, was 
put in command of Rumnel"'s corps, and 
took a pwminent part in battles under 
Burnside and Hooker; also under Thom- 
as, in the defeat of Hood at XASUHLI.E 
(q. v.), and in North Carolina early in 
HìIi;). He was the unsuccPssful Democratic 
eandidate for governor of .:\Iassaehusetts in 
) 8ß;); was collector of the port of BOston 
in 18GG-67; adjutant-general of Connecti- 
cut in 1883-8-1. He died in Korwalk, 
Conn., Feb. I
, 18D7. 
Coudert, FREDERIC REXÉ, lawyer; born 
in Kew York City, of French parentage, 
in 18:
2; graduated at Columbia College 
in 18,>0; and admitted to the bar in 
-IS.í3. For many years 11C repre
ented 
l"rance in its legal interests in the "Cnited 

tatps, and was widply known as an ex- 
pert in international law. He was a 
memher of the Yenezuela boundary com- 
mi

ion in 18!}(ì: gon>rnllH'nt recf'iver of 
the rnion Pa('ific Railroad in lS!I
-!)R: 
and counsel of the rnited 
tat('ls hpforp 
the Bering S<,a Tribunal of Arhitration in 
Paris in 1 R!)
-!);;. 1\1 r. Coudert !':evera 1 
times deelÎlwd appointment to the :':u- 
preme Court of the rnited :':tates. He 
died in \Ya
hington, D. C., Dec. 20, 1!)O3. 
Counties. The several United States 
are divided into political districts, which 
are called counties. Several hundred 
J'ears ago there were large districts of 
country in England and on the Continent 
gm'erned by earls, who were, however, sub. 
jf'ct to the erO\\ n. These districts were 
called countics, and the name is still reo 
tained ewn in the United States, and in- 
dicates certain judicial and other juris- 
diction. TIle Saxon equivalent for county 
was shire, which simply means division, 
and was not applied to such counties as 
"ere originally distinct sovereignties, 
such as Kent, Norfolk, etc. Thus we 
have Lancashire and Yorkshire. Kew 
1\ether1and (Kew York) was constituted 
a county of Holland, hadng all the in- 
di\'idual prh.ileges appertaining to an 
(>arldom, or separate government. On its 
fif'al appears as a crest to the arms a 
hind of cap caHed a coronet, which is 
the armorial di
tinction of a count or 
earl. 


County Democracy, XEW YOI:K. For 
many J'ears it was the chief oppolwnt of 
Tammany lIall in Im'al Dl'mol'ratic poli- 
ties. It joim'lJ. T:ullmany lIall in nomina- 
t in
 
\hram S. 1I e\\ itt for mayor in IS8G, 
aft
.. which time it had little inf1uf>llce. 
Courcel, ALPIIOXSE CIIODROX, BARO
 Dr:, 
diplomatist; born in Paris, .July 30,183,>; 
the French arbitrator of the BFRI:\O SEA 
TRlBrxAL OF _\IWITRATIO
 (q. 1'.). 
Courcelles, DAXIEL DE ]{DII, :':EIGXErR 
DE, French governor of Canada; arrived 
there in lliû.> with a regiment of soldiers. 
To prevent the irruptions of the Five 
Xations by way of Lake Champlain. he 
projected a series of forts hetwef'n that 
lake and the mouth of the Richelieu, or 
f;ord, its outlet. FOl"e(>d to return to 
France in IGi2, his plans were carried out 
by his successor, Frontenac. 
Court of Claims, UXITED STATES; a 
tribunal e8tablished in IS;);) to determine 
all claim., against the L"nited States on 
any contract with the government or on 
any regulation of an c'\.ecuti,ye dcpart- 
ment. Previous to the establi
hment of 
this court claimants had no remedy cx- 
cepting' that of petition to Cong-ress. 
Courts of the United States.. See 
FEDEIlAL Gm"ER'\:\IEXT; .TnnCIARY OF THE 
"CXlfEO fo:TATES; I'5UPRE
tE ('OCRT Ol!' THE 
rXITED 
TATES. 
Covenhoven, ROßERT, military officer; 
born in .:\[onmouth count)', K. J., Dec. 17, 
I i;);). }If' joined the Continental army 
undf'r '\Ya
hingtoll in liiß, participated 
in the battlcs of Trenton and Princeton. 
An incident in his life furnislws a glimpse 
of the state of so('ietv at that time. In 
}'ebruary, l7iS, Coye;lho\"pn was marrif'd 
t.o Mercy Kelsey in Xew .Ter
ey. "'hile 
t.hc nuptial c(>rpmony wa
 in progress, it 
was interruptf'd by the 
udd('n arrÏ\ al of 
a troop of Hf'ssian 
ol(]iers. The groom 
escappd through a window, hut, return- 
ing at night, he carried away his hride 
to his PennsJ'h-ania home. From that 
time until the close of the war he par- 
ticipated 'as watcher, guide, and soldier 
in opposing the forays of the barbarians; 

nd was in the desperate engagement of 
\Yyalusing. He ranks in tradition among 
the genuine heroes of America. In 1790- 
9i he superintended the construction of 
a wagon-road through the wildf'rne
s from 
the mouth of Lycoming Creek to Painted 
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Post, Steuben co., N. Y. He died in 
Korthumberland, Pa., Oct. 29, 1846. 
Covington, LEONARD, military 
officer; born in Aquasco, Prince 
George co., )1d., Oct. 30, 1768; was 
commissioned lieutenant of dragoons 
March 14, 1792; joined the army 
under General \Vayne, and behaved 
so gallantly in the war with the 
Indians in 1794 that his general 
made honorable mention of his ser- 
vices. He was promoted to captain, 
and soon afterwards retired from 
the military service. After oc- 
cupying a seat in the legislature of 
l\Iaryland, he was a member of 
Congress from 1805 to 1807. In 
the latter year he was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel of cavalry, and 
was made a brigadier in 1813, and ordered 
to the northern frontier. In the battle at 
Chrysler's Field (Kov. 11, 1813) he was 
mortally wounded, and died three days 
afterwards, Xov. 14, 1813. 
Cowan's Ford, on the Catawba River, 
K. C. Lord Cornwallis, in rapid pur- 
suit of the Americans under General :Mor- 
gan, was prevented from crossing by a 
sudden rise after the Americans had 
crossed. Cornwallis moved down a few 
miles towards Cowan's Ford, where 1\Ior- 
gan had stationed 300 militia under Gen- 
eral Davidson to oppose his crossing. The 
British forced a crossing, Feb. 1, 1781, and 
the militia were dispersed, General David- 
son being killed. 
Cow-boys. During the Re\Tolution a 
band of marauders, consisting mostly of 
Tory refugees who adhered to the British 
interests, infested the neutral ground in 
\Yestchester county, N. Y., between the 
American and British lines, and because 
they stole many cattle were called Cow- 
boys. They generally plundered the Whigs, 
or adherents of the Continental Congress; 
l>ut, like their opponents, the Skinners, 
they were not always scrupulous in the 
choice of their victims. In recent years 
the phrase has ùeen applied to the llwn 
empIo,yed on the great ('attie-ranches of the 
\Vest and Southwest. Tlu'y are a fearless 
set of fellows and expert horsemen. l\Iany 
modern "cow-boys" "ere mustered into 
the two volunteer cavalry regiments for 
service in the war with Spain (18!18), 
popularly known as the "Rough Riders." 
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" Cow Chace," THE. In the summer of 
1780 \Vashington sent General Wayne, 
with a considerable force, to storm a Brit- 
ish block-house at Bull's Ferry, on the 
Hudson, near Fort Lee, and to drive into 
the American camp a large number of 
cattle on Bergen :Keck exposed to British 
foragers, who might go out from Paulus's 
Hook (now Jersey City). \Va.yne was re- 
pulsed at the block-house, with a loss of 
sixty-four men, but returned to camp with 
a large number of cattle driven by his 
dragoons. This event inspired l\Iajor 
André, Sir Henry Clinton's adjutant-gen- 
eral, to write a satirical poem, which he 
called The Oow Chace, in which Wayne 
and his fellow-" rebels" were severely 
ridiculed. It was written in the style of 
the English ballad of Ohevy Ohace, in 
three cantos. The following is a copy of 
the poem; we also give fac-similes of its 
title from André's autograph, and of the 
concluding verse of the original: 


EL1ZAnETHTow
, Aug. 1, 1780. 


CAXTO I. 


To ddve the kine one summer"s morn, 
The tanner took bis way, 
The caIr shall rlle that Is unborn 
'l'he jumbling of that day. 


And "'ayne descending steers shall know, 
And tauntingly deride, 
Anrt call to mind. in ev.ry low, 
The tanning of his hide. 


Yet Bergf"D ('ows stili rnmlnate 
Unconscious in the stall, 



What mighty means were used to get, 
And lose them after all. 


"COW CHACE," THE 


For many heroes bold and brave 
From l'\ew Bridge and Tapaan. 
And those that drInk Passaïc.s wave, 
And those that eat soupaan. 
And E!ons of dlst41nt Delaware, 
And stIlI remoter Shannon, 
And Major Lee with horses rare, 
And Proctor with his cannon. 


All wondrous proud In arms they came- 
What hero could refuse, 
To tread the rugged path to fame, 
Who had a pair of shoes? 


CANTO II. 
Near his merIdian pomp, the sun 
Had journeyed from the horizon, 
When fierce the dusky tribe moved on, 
Of heroes drunk as polson. 
The sounds confused of boasting oaths 
Re-echoed through the wood, 
Some vow'd to sleep In dead men's clothes, 
And some to swIm In blood. 


At Irvine's nod, 'twas fine to see 
The left prepared to fight, 
r.I.'he while the drovers, Wayne and Lce, 
Drew off upon the right. 


At six the host, with sweating buff, Which Irvine 'twas Fame don't rclate, 
ArrIved at Freedom's Pole, Nor can the Muse assist her, 
When Wayne, who thought he'd time enough, Whether 'twas he that cocks a hat, 
Thus speechified the whole: Or he that gives a glister. 


.. 0 ye whom glory doth unIte, 
Who Freedom.s cause espouse, 
Whether the wing that.s doom'd to fight, 
Or that to drIve the cows; 
.. Ere yet you tempt your further way, 
Or Into action come, 
Hear, soldiers, what I have to say, 
And take a pint of rum. 


.. Intemp.rate valor then will string 
Each nervous arm the better, 
So all the land shall 10! sing, 
And read the gen'ral"s letter. 
.. Know that some paltry refugees, 
Whom I've a mind to fight, 
Are playing h-I among the trees 
That grow on yonder height. 


}<'or greatly one was signalized 
That fought at Chestnut lIllI, 
And Canada Immortalized 
The vender of the pIlI. 
Yet the attendance upon Proctor 
They both might have to boast of, 
For there was business for the doctor, 
And hats to be dIsposed of. 
Let Done uncandIdly Infer 
That Stirling wanted spunk; 
The self-made peer had sure been there, 
But that the peer was drunk. 
But turn we to the Hudson's banks, 
Where stood the modest train, 
With purpose firm, though slender ranks, 
Nor cared a pin for Wayne. 


.. Their fort and block-house we will level, For then the unrelenting hand 
And deal a horrid slaughter; Of rebel fury drove, 
We.1I drive the scoundrels to the devil, And tore from ev.ry genial band 
And ravish wife and daughter. Of friendship and of love. 


.. I under cover of th' attack, 
While you are all at blows, 
From English Nelghb'rhood and Tlnack 
Will drive away the cows. 
.. For well you know the latter Is 
The serious operation, 
And fighting with the refugees 
Is only demonstration." 


nIs darIng words from all the crowd 
Such great applause did gain, 
That every man declared aloud 
For serious work with Wayne. 


Then from the cask of rum once more 
They took a heady gill, 
When one and all they loudly swore 
They.d fight upon the hili. 


But here-the 
Iuse has not a strain 
Befitting such great deeds, 
Burra, they cried, burra for Wayne! 
And, shoutIng, did theIr needs. 


And some within a dungeon's gloom, 
By mock tribunals laid. 
Had waited long a cruel doom, 
lmpendlng o.er their heads. 
Here one bewaIls a brother's fate, 
There one a sire demands, 
Cut off, alas! before theIr date, 
By IgnomInious hands. 
And slIvered grandslres here appeared 
In deep distress serene, 
Of reverend manners that declared 
The better days they'd seen. 


Oh! cursed rebellion, these are thine- 
Thine are these tales of woe; 
Shall at thy dire Insatiate shrine 
Blood never cea8e to fiow? 


And now the foe began to lead 
Ills forces to th' attack; 
Galls whistling unto balls succeed, 
And make the bIock-housc crac
. 
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"COW CHACE," THE 


No shot could pass, if you will take 
'l'he gen'raI's word for true; 
But 'tis a d-ble mistake, 
For ev'ry shot went through. 


The firmer as the rebels pressed, 
The loyal heroes stand; 
Virtue had nerved each honest breas
 
And Industry each hand. 
In. valor's frenzy, Hamilton 
Rode like a soldier big, 
And secretary Harrison, 
With pen stuck in his wig. 


But, lest chieftain Washington 
Should mourn them in the mumps,.. 
The fate of Withrington to shun, 
They fought behind the stumps. 


But ah! Thaddeus Posset, why 
Should thy poor soul elope? 
And why should 'l'itus Hooper die, 
Ah ! dIe-without a rope? 


Apostate 
Iurphy, thou to whom 
Fair SheIa ne'er was cruel; 
In death shalt hear her mourn thy doom, 
Och! would ye die, my jewel? 


Thee, Nathan Pumpkin, I lament, 
Of melancholy fate, 
The gr'ay goose, stolen as he went, 
In hIs heart's blood was wet. 


Now as the fight was further fought 
And balls began to thicken, 
The fray assumed, the gen.rals thought, 
The color of a lickIng. 


Yet undismayed the chiefs command, 
And, to redeem the day, 
Cry, .. Soldiers, charge!" they hear, they stand, 
They tm'n and run away. 


CANTO III. 


r-.ot all delights the bloody spear, 
Or horrId din of battle, 
There are, rm sure, who'd like to hear 
A word about the rattle. 


The chief whom we beheld of late, 
Near Schr'alenberg haranguing, 
At Yan Van Poop's unconscious sat 
Of Irvine's hearty bangIng. 


While valiant Lee, with coura
e wild, 
1\Iost br'avely dId oppose 
The tears of women and of child, 
Who begged he'd leave the cows. 


But Wayne, of sympathizing heart, 
Required a relief, 
Not all the blessings could Impart, 
Of battle or of beef. 


For now a prey to female charms, 
Ilis soul took more delight In 
· See Lee's tl'ial. 
.. A disorder prevl!.Ient In the rebel 


A lovely Hamadryad's. arms 
Than cow drIving or fighting. 
A nymph, the refugees had drove 
Far from her native tree, 
Just happen'd to be on the move, 
When up came Wayne and Lee. 
She In mad Anthony's fierce eye 
'l'he hero saw portrayed, 
And, all In tears, she took hIm by 
- the bridle of his jade. 


Hear, said the nymph, 0 great commander, 
No human lamentations, 
'l'he trees you see them cutting yonder 
Are all my near relations. 
And I, forlorn, Implore thine aid 
To free the sacred grove: 
So shall thy prowess be repaid 
With an Immortal"s love. 


Now some, to prove she was a goddess! 
Said this enchanting faIr 
Had late retirE'd from the Bodies," 
In all the pomp of war. 


That drums and merry fifes had played 
To honor her retreat, 
And Cunningham hImself conveyed 
The lady through the street. 


Great Wayne, by soft compassIon swayed, 
To no inquiry stoops, 
But takes the fair, afflicted maid 
Right into Yan Van Poop's. 


So Roman Antony, they say, 
Disgraced th' Imperial banner, 
And for a gypsy lost a day, 
Like Anthony the tanner. 


The Hamadryad had but half 
Received redress from 'Yayne, 
When drums and colors, cow and calf, 
Came down the road amain. 


All In a cloud of dust were seen, 
The sheep, the horse, the goat, 
The gentle heifer, ass obscene 
The yearling and the shoat. 


And pack-horses with fowls came by, 
Befeathered on each side, 
Like Pegasus, the horse that 
And other poets ride. 


Sublime upon the stirrups rose 
The mighty Lee behind, 
And drove the terror-smltten cows, 
Like chaff before the wind. 


But sudden see the woods above 
Pour down another corps, 
All helter-skelter In a drove, 
Like that I sung before. 
· A deity of the woods. 
.. A cant appellation given amon
 the sol- 
diery to the cor'ps that has the honor to guard 
lines. his majestl's person, 
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"COW CHACE "-COWDREY 


Irvine and terror in the van 
Came flyIng all abroad, 
And cannon, colors, horse, and man 
Han tumbling to the road. 


Stili as he fled, .twas Irvine's cry, 
And his example too, 
.. nun on, my merry men all-for why 1" 
The shot wi1J not go through.. 
As when two kennels In the street, 
SweII"d with a recent rain, 
In gushing streams together meet, 
And seek the neighborIng di'aln, 
So meet these dung-born tribes In one, 
As swift In theIr career, 
And so to l\'"ew Br'idge they ran on- 
But all the cows got clear. 


Poor Parson Caldwell, all In wonder, 
Saw the returnIng train, 
And mourned to Wayne the lack of plunder, 
For them to steal again. 
For 'twas his right to seize the spoil, and 
To shar'e with each commander, 
As he had done at Staten Island 
With frost-bit Alexander. 


In bls dismay. the frantic priest 
Began to grow prophetic, 


You had swore, to seE.' bls Iab'rlng breast, 
He'd taken an emetIc. 


.. I view a future day," said he, 
.. Br.lghter than this day dark Is, 
And you shall see, what you shall see, 
Ha! ha! one pretty marquis; 


.. And be shall come to Paulus' Hook, 
And great achievements think on, 
And make a bow and take a look, 
LIke Satan over Lincoln. 


.. And all the land around shall glory 
'1'0 see the }<'renchman caper, 
And pretty Susan tell the story, 
In the next Chatham paper." 
This solemn prophecy, of course, 
Gave all much consolation. 
EXCE.'I)t to Wayne, who lost hIs horse 
I:pon the great occasion. 


I1is horse that carried all his prog, 
His milItary speeches, 
HIs corn-stalk whiskey for his gr'og- 
Blue stockings and brown breeches. 
And now I've c1os'd my epic straIn, 
I tremble as I show It, 
Lest this same warrio-dr'ovE.'r, 'Yayne, 
Should 
ver catch the poet. 
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from whom the guard was drawn that at- 
tl'nded André's execution. 
Cowdery, JONATIIA:'ò, surgeon; born in 
I'-andisfield, 1\Iass., A pril 2
, 1 ilii j ap- 
pointed an assistant surgeon in t.he 
n
Yy, Jan. 1, 1800; was on the frigate 
Philadelphia, which was fitrandf'c1 on t.he 
coast of Tripoli, Oct. 31. IS03; and 
]1("ld a prisOIwr hy the Turks for nf'arl
' 
.. Ì\\O 
'ea..s. 
\ft(>r his r(>turn to the {"nitI'd 
\Yayne was in command of the troops Rtatps 111> puhlishf'd It history of his im- 
prisonnwnt. He dif'!l ill Xorfolk, Ya., Nov. 
20, 1 S;)2. 
Cowdrey, ROßEP.T H., pharmacist; born 
in Lafayette, Ind., Oct. I, 1852; grad- 
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The last canto was published on the day 
when André was captured at Tarrytown. 
At the end of the autograph cOPJ' was 
written the fonowing stanza, in a neat 
hand: 


.. WhE.'n tbe epic strain was sung, 
The poet hy the nE.'('k was hung; 
A nd to his cost IJP tìnd8 too late, 
The dUlIg-born t,.ilJ(' (]('('hles bis fatp." 


* Flvp rpfugpps (.tls true) wpre found 
Stiff on the Llo('k-bouse floor, 
Uut thE.'n 'tis thought the shot went round, 
And In at the back-door. 



COWELL-COWPENS 


uated at the Pharmaceutical College 
in Chi('ago; and for several years was 
editor of the l'harmaci.<;t and Chemist. 
He withdreW from the Republican party 


burg county, which became the scene of a 
spirited battle in the Hevolutionary \Yar 
(l7
1). 
From his camp, eastward of the Pe- 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED TO MORGAS. 


in ISiG, and was the candidate of the uf'e, Greene sent :Morgan, with the Mary- 
l'"nited Labor party for the Presidency of land regiment and Washington's dragoons 
the Cnited States in 1888, receiving 2,808 of Lee's corps, acrO
s the llroad niver. to 
popular \otes. operate on the British left and rear. Ob- 
Cowell, Ih::'\.J A 111 IX , historian; born in serving this, Cornwallis left his camp at 
\Yrentham, 
Iass., in 1781; graduated Winnsborough, and pushed northward be- 
at Brown Unin:>rsity in 1803; scttled in tween the Broad River and the Catawba, 
Providence, R. 1., became chief-justice of for the purpose of interposing his force 
the Court of Common Pleas; and was au- between Greene and Morgan. Against the 
thor of The Spirit of '76. He died in latter he had detached Tarleton with 
Providence, R. I., May G, 18fiO. about 1,000 Hght troops. Aware of Tarle- 
Cowpens, THE. This name was de- ton's appI"O:\ch, Morgan retired behind the 
I'in-d from the circumstance that, some Pacolet, intending to defend the ford; but 

 cars before the Revolution, before that Tarleton crossed fi miles above, when 1\lor- 
section of South Carolina was settled, gan made a precipitate retreat. If he 
:;ome persons in Camden (then called ('ou1d cross the Broad Rin:>r, he would be 
Pine- Tree) employed two men to go up safe. On his right was a hilly district, 
to the Thicketty Mountain, and in the which might afford him protection; but, 
gTHS!"y intervals among the hms raise rather than be O\'ertaken in his flight, he 
<-attle. As a compensation, they were pr<,pared to fight on the ground of his 
allowed the entire use of the cows during own selection. lIe chose for that purpose 
the summer. for making butter and the place known as "The Cowpens," about 
chf'f'se, and the steers in tillage. In the 30 miles west of King's l\{ountain. He 
fall large numhers of the fatted cattle arranged about 400 of his best men in 
would be driven down to CamdC"n to be battle order on a little rising ground. 
slaughtered for beef on account of the There were the ::\Iaryland light infantry, 
owners. This region. on account of its under Lieut.-Col. John Eager Howard, 
grass and fine springs, was peculiarly composing the centre, and Virginia rifle- 
favorable for the rearing and use of cows, men forming the wings. Lieut.-Co!. \Yill. 

nd eonspquently was called "The Cow- i3m \Vashington. with eighty dragoons, 
pens." Subsequently the name of Cow- were placed out of sight, as a reserve. and 
pens was given to a village in Spartan- about 400 Carolinians and Georgians, 
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COX-COXEY 


under Col. .\ndrew Pickens, were in the President Grant, in lSGÐ-iO; and Repre- 
ad\'ance, to defend the approaches to the sentath'e in Congress in 1877-j!}. lIe 
camp. Korth Carolina and Georgia pubJislled .J t1aJlta
. The J/arch to thc 
!-harp-shooters acted as skirmishers on .
ca: Pranklin and i\"ashdllc; Thc .'\('cond 
each flank. At eight o'clock on thc morn- B(lttle of Bull Run, etc. He died in 
lag- 
iug of Jan. 17, Tarleton, with 1,100 nolia, 1\Iass., Aug. 4, HJOO. 
troops, foot and horse. with two pieces of Cox, 
_UILEL 
LLLI\'A:V, statesman; 
cannon, rushed upon the republieans with born in Zanesville, 0., Rept. 30, IS
-!: 
loud shouts. A furious battle ensued. In graduated at Drown l'nin'rsity in IS-!Iì; 
n skilful movement, in the form of a became editor of the Statesman of ('olum- 
feigned retreat, 
Iorgan turned so sudden- bus, 0., in 18;;3; was a Democratic Hepre- 
ly upon his pursuers, who beliend the sentative in Congress from Ohio in 18.")7- 
\'ictory was sf'cured to them, that they (;.j; and from Xcw York in 18fj
-S
. Dur- 
wavered. f;:eeing this, Howard charged ing his sen'ice in Congress he secured an 
the British lines with bayonets, broke increase of salary for the letter-carriers 
their ranks, and !wnt them flying in con- tllroughout the country, and also nn 
fusion. At that moment \Vashington's annual vacation without loss of pay. In 
cavalry broke from their conceahnent, and IS85-SG he was United Fitates minister to 
made a successful charge upon Tarleton's Turkey, and on his return was again 
horsenwn. The British were completely elected to Congres!:. He was a pleasing 
routed, and were pursued about 20 miles. speaker, writer, and lecturer. Chief 
The Americans lo<;t seventy-two killed and among his many publications are Puri- 
wounded. The British lost over 300 tanism in Politics
. Eight rears in (Yon- 
killed and wounded, and nearly 500 made gress; Free Land and Free Tmde; Three 
prisoners. The spoils were two cannon, llccades of Federal Legislation; and The 
800 muskets. horses, and two standards. Diplomat ill Turkey. He died in 1\ew 
The cannon had been taken from the Brit- York City, Sept. 10, ISRn. 
ish at Saratoga, and retaken from Gates Coxe, TEXCII, political economist; born 
at Camden. The Congress gave Morgan in I>IJiladelphia, 2\Iay 22, 1755. He \',as 
the thanks of the nation and a gold medal, a grandson of Dr. Daniel Coxe, Queen 
and to Howard and \Vashington each a Anne's physician; was an industrious writ- 
Elilver medal. er on political economy,and especially upon 
Cox, JACOB DOLSOX, military officer; the subjects of the manufacturing inter- 
l,om in Montreal, Canada, Oct. 27, 18
8. e
ts of the Pnited Rtates. From 1787 un- 
His mother was a linea.] descendant of til his death, July 17, 1824, there never 
Elder \ViJliam Brewster, of the Jlay- was an important mm'ement in favor of 
flou;er. lIe was admitted to the bar in the introduction and promotion of manu- 
1852, and praetised in 'Varren, 0., until factures in which his name did not appear 
elected State Senator, in IR.")!). He was prominent. In I7!}4 he puhlished a large 
appointed brigadier-general of State mili- volume on the subject of cotton culture 
tia, and commanded a camp of instruc- and cognate topics. At that time he was 
tion, in April, 18tH, and in ::\Iay was made commissioner of the revenue at l)hila- 
hrigadier-general of volunteers, doing good delphia. In ISOG he published an essay 
!:(>n-ice in western Yirginia. In August, on the naval power and the encourag-e- 
ISfi2, he was assigned to the Army of ment of manufaetures: and the following 
Virginia, under General Pope, and in the year he issued a memoir on the cultiva- 
fall was ordered to the district of the tion and manufacture of cotton. 
Kanawha. After the death of Reno, at Coxey, .JAcOB ,J., political agitator; 
South Mountain, he commanded the !}th born in Snyder county, Pa., April Hi, 
Army Corps. He was in eommand of the 18.34. The spring of IR!l4 was mark(>d by 
district of Ohio in 1803; flerved in the one of the most unique popular uprising" 
Atlanta campaign in 18G4; and was pro- ever witnessed in any country. Co"\':ey, 
moted to major-general in December of then living in ::\la!-siHon, 0., organi7ed 
that .ear. He served in Sherman's armv what he called "The _\rmy of the Com- 
early 
 in IRG!); was governor of Ohio i
 monwealth," to be composed of men out 
ISGG-G8; Secretary of the Interior under of work, for a mardl to \Vashington in 
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COXEY-" CRADLE OF AMERICAN LIBERTY" 


order to influence Congress to take some 
action for the benefit of trade in the coun- 
try. Coxey appointed March 10 as the 
day the army would start from Massillon, 
and early in the year a great number of 
small companies stal.ted from the South 
and West to join him. For a time it 
Repmed as if the movement would be an 
impressive one. Fully 1,500 men, com- 
rosing the \Yestern detachment, under 
['olon('1 Fry, reached the Mississippi. This 
detachment was constantly growing in 
numh('rs, and was well received by thc 
people through the States as it progressed 
towards MassilIon to join Coxey. But at 
this time three weeks of constant rain in- 
terfered, the army was unable to progress. 
and soon scattered, as did many smaller 
detachments. Thus it was that Coxey was 
obliged to make his start with but 400 
men, and about the same number, despite 
another rainy spell, arrived in \Vashing- 
ton on 
fay 2. Coxey attempted to make 
a speech from the steps of the Capitol, 
wr\.s arrested for violating a local ordi- 
nance, and obliged to spend a month 
in jail. The movement ended in a perfect 
farce, although at one time it was esti- 
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FAXErtL HJ.LL (From an old English print). 
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mated that 20,000 men were marching to 
join the army. Coxey had hoped to make 
Congress pass a law allowing each State 
to issue legal-tender certificates to citi- 
zens, whenever the citizens could give per- 
sonal or real property as security. In 
18!)5, Coxey was the unsuccessful Populist 
candidate for governor of Ohio, and re- 
eeived 52,675 votes. 
Cozzens, FREDERICK SWARTWOUT, au- 
thor; born in New York City, :March 5, 
ISI8; entered mercantile life; and con- 
tributed to the Knickcrbocker Jlagaz'ine 
a series of humorous articles called the 
Spart'ov:grass Papcrs. His other publi- 
cations include Ãcad'ia: a Sojourn among 
the Blue-noscs; True History of New 
Plymouth; ]I,[ emorial of Col. Peter Ã. 
Portcr; and 1Il emorial of Fitz-Grecne H al- 
leek. He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 
23, 1869. 
"Cradle of American Liberty," a 
name given to Faneuil Hall, in Boston, 
because it was the usual meeting-place of 
the patriots during the long contest with 
royal power, before the kindling of the 
Revolutionary 'Var. It was erected in 
1742, at the sole expense of Peter FaneuiI, 
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the Army of Occupation in Mexico in 1847, 
and distinguished himself in the battles 
of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and 
Monterey; was chief of the ordnance 
bureau at Washington in 1851-61; and 
was retired in 1803. He died in 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 7, 1868. 
Craig, SIR JA
tES lIEKRY, mili- 
tary ofiicer; born in Gibraltar in 
174\); entered the British army as 
ensign in 1763, was aiùe-de-camp 
to General Boyd at Gibraltar in 
17'70, anù came to America in 
Iï74. He remained in service here 
from the battle of Bunker Hill 
until the evacuation of Charleston, 
in 1781, when he held the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. He was made 
a major-general in I j"!)-!, lieuten- 
ant-general in 1801, and goycrnor- 
general and commander-in-chief of 
hurned in 1761, when the town imme- Canada in 1807. Totally unfit for civil 
diatcly rebuilt it. The engraving shows rule, he was a petty oppressor as go\"er- 
it as it was during the Revolution. The nor; his administration was short, and he 
hall is about 80 feet square, and contains returned to England in 1811, where he 
some fine paintings of distinguished men. died Jan. 12, 1812. 
The original vane, in the form of a grass- Craig, J...EWIS S., miJitary officer i born 
hopper, "as copied from that of the Royal in Virginia; entered the army as a lien- 
I>{Change of London. In 1805 another tenant of dragoons in 1837; became as- 
story was added to the original building. sistant commissary of subsistence in 1840; 
The name" Cradle of Liberty" was also and won the brevets of major and lieu- 
given to the "Apollo Room," a large tenant-colonel by bravery at Monterey, 
apartment in the Raleigh Tavern at Contreras, and Churubusco, being wound('d 
\\ïlIiamsburg, Va., where the members of in the latter battle. He was killed by some 
the House of Burgesses met after its dis- deserters while on duty near Xew River, 
solution by Governor Lord Dunmore in Cal., June 6, lR52. 
1774. There they adopted non-impor- Craighill, WILLIAM PRICE, military en- 
tation resolutions, appointed a fast-day, gineer; born in Charlestown, Va., July 1, 
lInd chose delegates to the First Conti- 1833; graduated at the United States 
n('ntal Congress, which assembled at Phila- :Military Academy in 1853; superintended 
delphia in September. the building of Fort Sumter in 1834-;);;, 
Cradock, MATTHEW, English mer- and of Fort Delaware in 18:JR; planned 
chant; chosen the first governor of the and erected the defences of Pittsburg, I'a., 
Massachusetts Company, who founded the in 1863; and subsequently was engaged on 

ras;.;achusetts Bay colony. He never the defences of Kew York and Baltimore, 
came to America, but was a munificent and on the'imprm'ement of several rivers. 
supporter of the colony during its early He was promoted brigadier-general and 

tru"O'les. He was a member of the cele- chief of engin('ers May 10, 18\)5; retired 
brat;d: Long Parliament, and died in Lon- Fcb. I, 18!)7. He published .{rmy Oflìecrs' 
don, May 27, 1641. Pocket Companion J. translated Dufour's 
Craig, HEXRY KNOX, military officer; ('ours de tactiques; and, with Captain 
born in Pittsburg, Pa., March 7, 17!)I; Mendell, JominÏs Préris de fart guarc. 
entered the armv as a lieut('nant of artil- Craik, JAMES, ph,YRician; born in Scot- 
](>ry in I81
; to.ok part in the occupation land in lí31; came to America in early 
of Fort George, and the assault at Stony life, and practised his profession in Fair- 
Creek, Canada; was chief of ordnance of fa" COUllty, Va. He was the intimate 
414 
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of Boston, wl
o generously gan it to the 
town. The lower story was used for a 
market, and in the upper story was an 
elegant and spacious hall, with con- 
venient rooms for public use. It was 
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CRAMP-CRANEY ISLAND 


friend and family ph:ysician of \Yashing- Regiment; The Open Boat; The Third 
ton; was with him in his expedition Tïolet,. 'l'he Eternal Patience, etc. He 
against the French in 1754, and in Brad- died June 5, IDOO. 
dock's campaign in 175!). In 1775 he was Craney Island, OPERATIONS AT. On 
}.laced in the medical department of the .Tune 1, 1813, Admiral Sir J. Borlase 
Continental army, and rose to thc first \Varren ent<,red the Chesapeahe ,\Îth 
rank. Hc uncarthed many of the secrets a cOII
iderahle reinforcement for the 
of the Conway cabal and did much to de- marauding squadron of 8m GEORGE COCK- 
feat the conspiracy. He was director of BURN (q. v.), bearing a large numùer 
the army hospital at Yorktown in the of land troops and marines. There were 
siege of that place, in 1781, and after the twenty ships of the line and frigates 
Revolution settled near Mount Vernon, and several smaller British war-vessels 
where he was the principal attendant of within the capes of Virginia. The cities 
\Vashington in his last illness. He died of Baltimore, Annapolis, and Norfolk were 
in Fairfax county, Va., Feb. 6, 1814. equally menaced. Norfolk was the first 
Cramp, CHARLES HENRY, ship-builder; point of attack. For its defence on the 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., May 9, 1828; waters were the frigate Constellation, 
son of jVilliam Cramp; received a public thirty-eight guns, and a flotilla of gun- 
school eùucation; learned the ship-bunding boats; on the land were Forts X orfolk and 
traùe with his father; became a partner Nelson (one on each siùe of the Elizabeth 
in the firm of William Cramp 
& Son, and subsequently presi- 
dent of William Cramp & 
Son Ship and Engine Building 
Company, the largest ship- 
building concern in the United 
States. From the Cramp yards 
ha ve been turned out many of 
the best-known ships of the 
American naval and mercantile 
services. See NAVIGATION LEG- 
IS1.A TIO
. 
Crampton's Gap, BATTLE 
AT. See SOUTH MOUNTAIN, 
BATTLES OF. 
Cranch, WILLIAl\f, jurist; 
born in 'Veymouth, 1\1ass., 
July 17, l7Go; graduated at 
Harvard in 1789; admitted to 
the bar in 1700; appointed 
judge of the circuit court of 
the District of Columbia in 1801; chief- River), and Forts Tar and Barbour, and 
justice of the same court in 1805, which the fortifications on Craney Isbnd, 5 
office he held until his death, Sept. 1, 1855. miles below the city. Towards midnight 
Crane, STEPHEN, author; born in New- of June 19 Captain Tarbell, by order of 
ark, N. J., Ko\'. 1, 1871; was educated Commodore Cassin,- commanding the sta- 
thf're and studied at Lafayette College. tion, went down the Elizabeth Hiver with 
When sixteen years old he engaged in fifteen gunboats, to attempt the capture 
journalism, serving for several years as a of the frigate .Tunon, thirty-eight guns, 
reporter. In 18!J6 he bpgan his career as a Captain Sandcrs, which lay about 3 
story-writer, and in 1897 was the corre- miles from the rest of the British fleet. 
spondent for the New York Journal in the li'ifteen sharp-shooters from Craney Isl- 
Græco-Turkish 'Val'. His books include and were added to the crews of the 
Maggie, a Girl of the Streets; The Block Loats. At half-past three in the morn- 
Ridrrs, and Other [lines; 'l'he Red Badge ing the flotilla approached the Junon, and, 
of Courage; Glorge's Mother; The Little under cover of the darkness and a thick 
415 
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CRANEY ISLAND-CRA VEN 


f(1g, the American vessels approached her fordable strait with thC' startling informa- 
to within easy range without being dis- tion that the British were landing in 
covered. She was taken b)' surprise. force on t he main, only about 2 miles 
After a contlict of half an hour, and when distant. The drum beat the long-ron, and 
victory seemed within the grasp of the :Major Faulkner ordered his guns to be 
Americans, a wind sprung up from the transferred so as to command the strait. 
northeast, and two ycssels l)'ing becalmed At the same time, fifty large harges, 
helow came to the JUlion's assistance, and tilled with 1,500 sailors and marines, were 
by a seyere cannonade repulsed them. In seen approaching from the British ships. 
this affair the Americans lost one man They were led by Admiral Warrcn's beau- 
killed and two slightly wounded. tiful barge Centipede (so called because 
This attack brought matters to a crisis. of her numerous oars), and made for the 
The firing had been distinctly heard by narrow strait between Craney Island and 
the fleet, and with the next tide, on a the main. Faulkner had his artillery in 
warm Sunday morning in .June, fourteen position, and when the invaders were 
of the British vessels entered Hampton within proper distance his great guns 
Roads, and took position at the mouth of were opened upon them with terrible 
the Nansemond River. They bore land effect. The British were repulsed, and 
troops, under General Sir Sidney Beck- hastened hack to their ships. \Varren's 
with. The whole British force, including barge, which had a 3-pounder swiwl-gun 
the sailors, was about 5,000 men. Gover- at the bow, with four others, was sunk in 
nor Barbour, of Virginia, had assembled the shallow water, when some American 
several thousand militia, in anticipation seamen, under the direction of Lieutenant 
of invasion. Craney Island, then in shape TattnalI, waded out, secured the vessels, 
like a painter's palette, was separated and dragged them ashore, securing many 
from the main by a shallow strait, ford- prisoners. The British loss, in ki11ed, 
able at low tide, and contained about wounded, and missing, was 144; the 
30 acres of land. On the side command- 
\mericans lost none. The invaders now 
ing the ship-channel were 
ntrenchments abandoned all hope of seizing Xorfolk, 
armed with 18 and 24 pounder cannon. the Constellation, and the navy-yal'd, and 
A successful defence of this island would never attempted it afterwards. 
save Korfolk and the navy-yard there, Cranfill, JAMES BRITTON, Prohibition- 
and to that end efforts were made. ist; born in Parker county, Tex., in 1837; 
Gen. Robert B. Taylor was the command- was brought up on a farm; hecame a 
ing officer of the di!'trict. The whole physician; and subsequently puhlisher of 
available force of the island, when the the Advance in Gatesvi11e, Tex., a papcr 
British entercd Hampton Roads were two that became widely noted as a Prohihition 
companies of artiHery, under the general organ. In 18RG he called the first Pro- 
command of Maj. James Faulkner; Cap- hibition convention of Texas; afterwards 
tain Robcrtson's company of riflemen; and bccame chairman of the State Pl"Ohihition 
416 militia infantry of the line, command- Committce and a member of the Xational 
cd by Lieut.-Co1. Henry Beatty. If at- Prohibition Committee. In IH!)2 he was 
tacked and overpowered, these troops had the candidate of his party for thc rice- 
no means of escape. These were reinforced I'residency. 
hy thirty regulars under Capt. Richard Craven, .JOHN JOSEPH, physician; born 
l'ol1ard, and thirty volunteers under Lieu- in Newark, N. J., in September, IS=!2; 
tenant-Colonel Johnson, and were joined superintended the erection of the first 
IIY about 1;)0 seamen under I.ieuts. B. J. telegraph line between 
ew York and 
Kpale, \Y. n. Shubrick, and .J. Sanders, Philadelphia, using many original dc- 
and fifty marines under Lieutenant "ices, in lRiG; was the first to in
ulat(' 
Breckinridge. The whole force on Craney telegraph wirC'!'! with gutta-percha, to per- 
Island on .June 2 numbered 737 men. fect a suhmarine cable, and to use glass on 
At midnight the camp was alarmed by telegraph poles to pre\'f'nt the grounding 
the crack of a sentinel's rifle. It was a of the wires. [n lRGI he was appointed 
false alarm; but before it was fairly day- surgeon of the 1st Xew .Jersey Volunteers; 
light a trooper came dashing across the !'oon afteT\\ ards became brigade surgeon; 
4lG 
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was appointed medical director of the De- 
partment of the South, and in January, 
1865, was assigned to duty at Fort Mon- 
roe, where he had full Chal"ge of Jefferson 
Davis during his imprisonment. After 
the war he publislled The Prison Life of 
./rfferson Daris. He died on Long Island, 
N. Y., Feb. 14, 18!)3. 
Craven, THOMAS TINGLEY, naval offi- 
eel'; born in \Vashington, D. C., Dec. 30, 
1808; entered the United States navy as 
midshipman in 1822, and was made 
captain June 7, 18ûl. A year later lle 
became commodore. He materially as- 
sisted in the reduction of the forts on 
the MissisRippi below New Orleans (May, 
18(2) and the destruction of the Con- 
federate flotilla there. He had been 
lieutenant-commander of tIle flag-ship 
rincenncs in \Vilkes's exploring expedi- 
tion in 1838-42, and was instructor of 
the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis in 1851-55. In 18(;6 (Oct. 10) 
he was made a rear-admiral; in 1868-69 
was in command of the North Pacific 
squadron; and in 1869 was retired. He In :May he was made major of infantry 
died in Boston, Aug. 23, 1887. and inspector-genC'ral III eastern Vir- 
Craven, TUNIS AUGUSTUS :MAC- ginia. With Banks, he bore a conspicu- 
nONOUGII, naval officer; born in Ports- ous part in the Shenandoah Valley and 
mouth, N. H., Jan. 11, 1813; entered the in the battle of Cedar Mountain as brig- 
United States navy as midshipman in adier-general. At the battle of Antietam 
f'ebruary, 1829. He was commissioned he commanded the division of Mansfield 
licutenant in 1841, and made commander after that general's death. 1Ie was 
in 1861. In command of the iron-clad brevetted colonel in the Unites States 
Tccumsch, he perished when she was army for his conduct at Gettysburg. In 
hlown up by a torpedo in :Mobile Bay, Grant's campaign ( 18û4-(3) against 
Aug. 5, 186-1-, he then holding the rank of Richmond, General Crawford bore a con- 
cnmmodore. spicuous part from the \Yilderness to 
Crawford, GEORGE \VASHINGTON, states- Appomattox Court-llOuse. He was retired 
man; born in Columbia county, Ga., Dec. in 1873 with the rank of brigadier-general. 
2
, 1798; graduated at Princeton in He died in Philadelphia, Nov. 3, 1892. 
IS20; appointed attorney-general of Geor- Crawford, THOMAS, sculptor, born in 
gia in 1827; elected to the State leg- New York, March 22, 1814. Manifesting 
islature in 1837, and to Congress in at an early age a talent and taste for art, 
1843. The same year he was elected gov- he went to Italy and profited by tIle in- 
ernor of Georgia, and re-electcd in 1845. struction of Thorwaldsen at Rome. There 
President Taylor appointed him Secretary he established a studio, soon rose to emi- 
of War in 18-t!). lIe died June 22, 187
. nence, and had abundant employmcnt. 
Crawford, SAMUEL \VYI.TE, miJitn:ry His works, of superior character, are quite 
officer: horn in Franklin county, Pa., Nov. numerous. Those widest known are the 
R, lR2H; graduated at the University hronze equestrian statue of \Vashington 
of Pennsylvania in 1847; studied medi- for the monument at Richmond, ordered 
cine, and in 18:>1 was made assistant by the State of Virginia; thc colossal 
surgeon in the Unitcd States army. He bronze statue of the Genius of America 
was in Texas and New Mexico on duty, that surmounts the dome of the Capitol 
anù in 18;)6 went to Me:\.ico, where he at Washington; and the historical designs 
H.-2D 417 


pursued scientific resC'arches. Dr. Craw- 
ford was surgeon of the garrison of Fort 
Sumter during its siege in 1861, and per- 
formed Taluable military service there. 
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SAMn:L WYLIE CRAWFORD. 



CRA WFORD-CRÊDIT MOBILIER 


for the bronze doors in the new Capitol. circuit judgc in (h'orgia. amI warlllT
T (lp- 
He was exceedingly industrious, and pos('d nullification. lIe tlied near Elbcr- 
worked with great facility. During less ton, Ga., Sept. 18, 1834. Se
 A. B. PLOT. 
than twenty-five years of artistic labor Crazy Horse, chief of the Ogallalla 
he finished more than sb...ty 'Works, some Sioux and brother-in-law of Red Cloud; 
of them éolo:>sal, and left about fifty born about 1842. He was a leader of a 

ketche8 in plast.,r, besides designs of ya- large band of hostile Indians that for sev- 
rious kinds. Two of the finest of his eral ;years made much trouble for the 
works in marble are The Last of His national government in the Northwest 
Race (colossal), and The Peri, both in Territories. The murder of a brother in 
the New York Historical Society. He 18G;; induced him to leave Fort Laramie, 
died in London, Oct. 10, 18;;7. "T yO ., and gather a force to war upon the 
Crawford, WILLI-oUr, military officer; whites. In 1876, he united this force with 
born in Berkeley county, Va., in 1732; was that of Sitting Bull, and these two chicf
 
early engaged in sun-eying with \Vash- surprised the command under General 
i}Jgton, and sernd with him in Braddock's Custer on the I...ittle nig Horn Riyer, June 
ðpedition against Fort Duquesne. He 2;;, 187G, and massacred almost every mem- 
also served during the Pontiac Indian bel' of it. As soon as the fate of Custer 
war, and after the opening of the Rev- and his comrades became known General 
olutionary War he became colonel of the Terry started in pursuit of the Indians, 
5th Yirginia Regiment. Throughout the and followed them into the Black Hills 
war he was intimately associated with region, but the wily leader escaped capture. 
Washington. In l\Iay, li82, although he In the spring of 1877 a larger expedition 
had resigned from the army, he accepted was organized under command of General 
at the request of \Yashington the com- Crook, whieh surprised Crazy Horse's 
mand of the expedition against the \Vyan- force at the Red Cloud Agency, and forc('d 
dotte and Delaware Indians on the banks him to surrender with about 900 of his 
of the l\Iuskingum River. His force became men. 
f,urrounded by Indians, and after it had Credit, BILLS OF. See BILLS OF CREDIT. 
cut its way out his men became separated. Crédit Mobilier, "credit on movable 
Colonel Crawford was captured and, after personal property," a name givcn to a 
heing horribly tortured, was burned to great joint-stock company in France in 
death by the Indians, June Il, 1782. 1852, with a capital of $12,000,000, which 
Crawford, \YU.LIAM HARRIS, states- was sanctioned by the government. Its 
man; born in Amherst county, Ya., Feb. object was to carryon a general loan and 
24, 17ï2; taught school several years and contract business. In 18;;9 a corporation 
became a la"yer, beginning practice in for this purpose was chartered in Penn- 
J_exington, Ga., in 179D. He compiled the flylvania. It was organized in 18G3, with 
first digest of the laws of Georgia, publish- a capital of $2,500,000. In 18G7 its dIal'. 
cd in IS02: was a member of his State leg- tel' was purchascd by a company fornwd 
islature from 1803 to 180;; was United for the conc;truction of the Union Pacific 
f':tates Senator from 1807 to 1813, in Railroad. The stock was increased to 
which body he was regarded as its ablest $3,750,000, and soon rose in value to a 
member. In 1813 he was sent as United very great extent, paying enormous divi- 
States minister to France, and on his re- dends. In 1872 it was charged that a 
turn (1815) was appointed Secretary of number of members of both Houses of 
,rar; but in October, 1816, he was trans- Congress were privately owners of the 
fprred to the Trpasury Department, which stock. As legislation concerning the mat- 
post he held until 1825, when he was de- tel' might be required. and as grants of 
feated as Democratic candidate for the land had been made to the railroad com- 
rresidency, having been nominated the pany, Congress ordered an investigation. 
previous :year by a congressional caucus. The Senate committee reported the inno- 
He had four other candidates to oppose- cence of several who had been accused. 
.Adams, Calhoun, .Ja, ckson amI Clay. At The expulsion of one member was recom- 
about that time his health failed, and he mended. but no further action was taken. 
ne'"er funy recovered it. He became a In the House a resolution censuring two 
418 



CREEK INDIANS 


members Was adopted. On the whole, the 
charges, though not without some basis, 
had been applied so promiscuously as to 
involve some men who were absolutely 
free from offence. See A1'oIES, OAKES. 
Creek Indians, members of a noted 
confederacy whose domain extended from 
the Atlantic westward to the high lands 
which separate the waters of the Alabama 
and Tombigbee rivers, including a greater 
portion of the States of Alabama and 
Georgia and the whole of Florida. It was 
with the people of this confederacy that 
Oglethorpe held his first interview with 
the natives on the site of Savannah. They 
called themselves 2.Iuscogees, but, the do- 
main abounding in creeks, it was called 
the Creek country by the Europeans. 
Evidently the kindred in origin and lan- 
guage of the Chickasaws and Choctaws, 
they claimed to have sprung from the 
earth, emigrated from the Northwest, and 
rmched Florida, when they fell back to 
the more fertile regions of the Ocmulgee, 
Coosa, and Tallapoosa rivers. Some of 
them remained in Florida, and these 
became the Seminoles of a later period. 
De So to penetrated their country as 
early as 1540, and twenty years later 
De Luna formed an alliance with the 
tribe of the Coosas. When the Caro- 
1inas and Louisiana began to be settled 
by the Eng1ish, Spaniards, and French, 
they all courted the Creek nation. The 
English won the Lower Creeks, the 
French the Upper Creeks, while the 
Spaniards, through their presents, gain- 
ed an influence o\'er a portion of them. 
In 1710 some of these (the Cowetas) 
made war on the Carolinas, and were 
petted by the Spaniards at S1. Augus- 
tine, but in 1718 they joined the 
French, who built a fort at l\Iobile. 
In 1732 eight Creck tribes made a 
treaty with Oglethorpe at Savannah; 
and in 1739 he made a treaty with the 
Cowetas, and they joined him in his 
expedition against St. Augustine. 
When the French power in North 
America was overthrown, the entire 
Creek nation became subject to Eng- 
lish influence. At that time they had 
fifty towns, and numbered llf>arly G,OOO 
warriors. They were the allies of the the government took steps to reunite the 
British during the American Revolution. nation in the Indian Territory. They had 
Many Tories fled to the Creek towns from ceded all their lands east of the l\!issis- 
4.19 


the Carolinas and Georgia at the close of 
the war, and excited the Indians to ravage 
the frontiers of those States. A peace 
was concluded with the Creeks by Wash- 
ington in 1790; yet some of them joined 
the Cherokees in incursions into Tennessee 
in 1792. Another treaty was made in 
1796, and in 1802 they began to cede 
lands in the United States. But when 
the \Var of 1812 broke out they joined 
their old friends, the English; and by 
an awful massacre at Fort Mims, in 
August, 1813, they aroused the \Vestern 
people to vengeance. Troops led by Gen- 
eral Jackson and others entered the 
Creek country; and in 1813 they rav- 
aged the finest portion of it, destroyed 
the towns, slew or captured 2,000 Creek 
warriors, thoroughly subdued them, and, 
in fact, destroyed the nation. Their 
last stand against the United States 
troops was made at Horseshoe Bend in 
:March, 1814. Some of them had already 
settled in J.JÛuisiana, and finally in Texas, 
where they remained until 1872, when 
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CREEK INDIANS 


bippi. With those who had removed there 
was trouble at times. 
ume favored re- 
moval west of the :\1ississippi; others op- 
posed it. In 1825 they put one of their 
chiefs (William McIntosh) to death for 
signing a treaty for the cession of lands. 


finally nearly all removed beyond the 
:l\1ississippi, where they numbered about 
23,000 in 1876. Unsuccessful attempts to 
Christianize them were made. They re- 
fused missions and schools for a long 
time. Their nation declined, and in 18.37 
numbered less than 15,- 
000. During the Ci viI 
War the tribe was di- 
vided in sentiment, 6,000 
of them joining the Con- 
federates. Their alliance 
with the Confederates 
was disastrous to their 
nation. In 18GG they 
ecded 3,000,000 acres of 
their domain in the Ind- 
\ , ian Territory to the 
United States for 30 
cents an acre. They are 
now among the most 
peaceable and order-lov- 
ing of the banished 
tribes. In 18tJfI there 
were 14,771 Creeks at 
the Union agency in Ind- 
ian Territory. 
The men of the Creek 
Confederacy were well- 
proportioned, active, and 
graceful; the women 
were smaller, exquisitely 
formed, and some of 
them were very beauti- 
fuL In summer both 
sexes went \\ ithout cloth- 
ing, excepting a drapery 
of Spanish moss that was 
fabtened at the waist 
find fell to the thighs. 
The principal people 
painted their faces and 
hodies in fanciful colors, 
and fops sometimes ap- 
peared in beautiful 
mantles of feathers or 
deer-skins, and on their 
heads were lofty plume:'! 
of the eagle and the 
flamingo. The houses of 
the chiefs I'!tood upon 
In 1836 some of the Creeks joined their mounds, somf:times in the form of a great 
kindred, the Seminoles, in Florida in at- paviJion, and th... inside of tlwir winter 
tacks upon the white people, and others dweJJing-s were daubed with clay. Hunt- 
joined the United States troops against ing, fishing, and cultivating t1lPir fertile 
them (see SE
nxoLE 'VAR). They were lands were their employment, for they 
420 
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CREEK. W AR--CREMATION 


seldom made aggressive war. They were Rattlesnake in 1813. He was promoted 
skilful artisans in making arms, houses, captain in 18lü; commanded the Brazil- 
barges, canoes, and various ornaments. ian squadron in 182t1-30; and died in Sing 
They made pottery for kitchen service, and Sing, K. Y., Oct. 13, 1838. 
some of it was very ornamental. .Fortifi- Crele, JOSEPH, centenarian; born in 
cations were constructed with moats, and Detroit, l\Iich., in 1725. It is said that 
walled towns and grand and beautiful tem- the date of his birth is established by 
pIes abounded. They made mats of split the record of baptisms in the French Ro- 
cane, with which they covered their houses lUan Catholic Church at Detroit. In li5.3 
and upon which they sat. These resembled he married his first wife, and was twice 
the rush carpeting of the 1\1oors. In their n;arried afterwards. He bore arms 
temples, dedicated to the worship of the against Braddock at the time of his de- 
sun, were votive offerings of pearls and feat, and was a letter-carrier on the 
rich furs. They regarded the sun as the frontier several years before the Revolu- 
superior deity, and in all their invocations tion. At the time of his death at Cale- 
they appealed to it as to God. To it they donia, Wis., Jan. 27, 18GG, he lived with 
made sacrifices of grain and animals. The a daughter by his third wife, born when 
chief, while he was alive, was held in the he was sixty-nine years of age. Towards 
greatest veneration as priest and king. the close of his life he would sometimes 
As a symbol of devotion to him of the say, despondingly, " I fear Death has for- 
entire strength of the nation, the sacrifice gotten me." 
ot the first-born male child was required, Cremation, the disposition of the dead 
while the young mother was compelled by burning. The practice has come down 
to witness the slaughter of her child. from great antiquity, having prevailed in 
Their marriages were attended with great eastern Asia and western Europe, and 
displays of ornaments and flowers, and also among many North and South 
at the setting of the sun the bride and American Indian tribes. Among the Ro- 
groom and their friends prostrated them- mans it was practised during the last years 
selves before that luminary and implored of the republic, and under the empire till 
his blessing. Like the Iroquois, the civil near the end of the fourth century, when 
rower in their government was widely it was abandoned. It was also at one 
(1 istributed; and, like the Iroquois, the time the custom of the Chinese. l\Iarco 
Creeks were an exception, in their ap- Polo, who travelled in China during the 
proach to civilization, to all the Indian latter part of the thirteenth century, saW 
tribes of North America. Such were the a crematory in every town he visited. 
Creek (or 
Iuscogee) Indians when first The cu!';tom has long beE'n aholished in 
seen by Europeans. China, although it is universal in Japan, 
Creek War. See CREEK INDIANS. where it was introduccd by the ßuddhiRts. 
Creighton, JOUNSTO
 BLAKELEY, naval Even in northern Europe cremation pre- 
officer j horn in Rhode Island, Nov. 12, vailed, according to the statement of 
IR22 j entered the navy in 1838; and dur- Cæsar, who relates that the Gauls burned 
ing the Civil \Var served on the Ottau;a, thcir dead, and placed the ashcs in urns 
the JJa , lwsl.-a and the llingo, all of the which were then huried in mounds. The 

outh Atlantic blockading squadron; and ancient method was to cremate the corpse 
took part in the bomhardment of Forts upon a funeral p)Tre, upon which oil, 
\Vagner and Gregg. He was retirC'd as spiC'es, ann incense, and, frN]uf'ntly, food 
rear-admiral in 1883, and died in Morris- and clothing were placed. The practice 
town, N. J., Nov. 13, of tllat :year. was ne,-er allowed among the early 
Creighton, JOlIN ORl)E, naval officer; Christians, ",110 followed the old Hebrew 
horn in Kew York City about lï8:i; en- method of entombing tlH' df'ad, a mf't}lOd 
tered the navy in IROO; servf'(l with Preble which was hallowed bv the burial of thf'ir 
in thE' f'Xpf'dition to Tripoli; was on the Lord. The more Chri!"tianity spread, the 
(fhesap(,fll.e when she was attaf'ked hy the more wa
 cremation condf'mnf'd, chiefly bf'- 
IJ(,o}JnnJ in lR07; was first lieutenant on cause it seemed inconsistf'nt with the be- 
thf' Prrsiden t during her fight with the lief of Ole resurrection of the dead. At 
TJittlc Belt in IRll j and commanded the present the custom prevails ill India, 
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,Japan, and other eastern countries. The Jishing the first colony of liberated slaws 
pr.lCtice is of mmparativdy rccent origin at Bassa Cove. Subscql\('ntly he was prcsi- 
in England, German
', Italy, and the dent of the A
iEIUCAN COLU:\IZATION So- 
United tstates. but in these countries it CIETY (q. v.), anù in 1!;;3!;-.")3 labored 
has met with con!':iùerable opposition, the in its behalf in New England, the South- 
chief claims in its favor being on the score ern States, and (;reat Britain. He dieù in 
of sanitary beneficence. In the United .Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 20, 1854, and be- 

tat(.s C'rematori<>s are in operation in queathed property valued at over $150,- 
\\'ashington, LaJl(:,l!;ter, Philadelphia, 000 to charitable purposes. 
Hufl"alo, Fresh Pond (1.. I.), Detroit, St. Creswell, JOHN ANGELL JA
IES, legis- 
Louis, Los Angeles, and other cities. 1ator; born in Port Deposit, l\Id., Nov. 18, 
Creole, C-\RE OF TTIE. Ree GIDDI:VGS, 1828; graduated at Dickinson ColJege 
.TosnrA TIn:n. in 1848; admitted to the bar in 1850; 
Creole State, a name sometimes given elected to Congress as a Republican in 
to Loui
iana, in which a large portion 18li3; and to the United States Senate 
ot the inhabitants are descendants of the to fill a vacancy in 18G4. He was a 
.French and Spanish settlers. delegate to the Baltimore Convention in 
Cresap, MICHAEL, trader; born in AI- 18M; the Loyalists' Convention in Phila- 
kghany eounty, Md., June 29, 1742; re- delphia in 18fiG; the HordeI' States Con- 
IIlowd to Ohio in 1774, and after estab- venti on in Baltimore in IHfii; and the 
Jishing a settlement below the present city National Republican Convention in 18G8. 
of \VheeIing, organized a company of In 18G9-Î 4 he was Postmaster-General of 
pioneers for protection against the Ind- the United States; and was one of the 
ians; and, on April 2G, declared war an.d counsel for the enited States before the 
defeated a band of Indians on the river. Court of Alabama Claims Commissioners. 
About the same time another party of He died in Elkton, Md., Dec. 23, 1891. 
whites massacred the family of the famous Crime against Kansas, TRE. See 
chief Logan, who hitherto had been friend- KANSAS. 
Iy to the whites. Cresap was accused by Crisis, CO
l1\lEnCIAL AXD MOXETARY, 
Logan with having led the party which a critical moment when a great number 
killed his family, but it was subsequently of merchants and traders either have, or 
proved that Cresap was in Maryland at think they shall have, difficulty in meet- 
the time of the occurrence. Cresap re- ing their engagements. The great crises 
ceiVf>d the commission of a captain in the in the United States occurred in 1816, 
Hampshire county militia in Virginia 1825, 1837, 1857, 18i3, and 1893. See 
from Gonrnor Dunmore. He joined the P AN"If'S. 
army under \Vashington, but ill-health "Crisis, TIlE," a series of fourteen 
forced him soon afterwarùs to retire from patriotic papers by THOMAS P AIN"E (q. v.) 
active service. Hc died in New York City, during- the Revolution, extending from 
0('1. 18, Iii;). I';everal publications have 1 iii) to IiR3. The first, in reply to Gen- 
heen issued since his death with the in- eral Gage's proclamation, is dated Aug. 9, 
tpntion of relieving his memory from the Iii."); the second, written just after Con- 
reproach of having instigated the mas- gress left Philadelphia, fearing its capture 
sacre of Logan's family. See I..oGAN. hy the British, to meet at Baltimore. is 
Crescent City, a name given to New datf'd Dec. lD, liiG. It begins \\ith the 
Orleans. Its older portion was built well-known words, "These are the tinws 
around a bend of the Mississippi of cres- that try mf'n's souls." The third is dated 
cent form. January, 17i7; most, if not all, were pub- 
Cresson, ELLIOTT, philanthropist; born lished in Philadelphia. 
in Philadelphia, Pa., March 2, 179G; was Crisp, CHARLES FREDERICK, jurist; 
a membf'r of the Society of Friends, a born in Shetfield, England, Jan. 9. 184;;, of 
successful merchant, and a man devoted American parents travelling abroad; was 
to the promotion of the interests of the brought to the "Cnited States when a few 
Indians and the negroes. He planned a months old, the family 
f'ttling in 
colonization of American negroes in Georgia. He served in the Confederate 
Africa, and was actively engaged in estab- army, and, settling to the practice of law, 
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became a judge of the Superior Court of 
Georgia. In 1883 he entered the national 
House of Representatives as a Democrat, 
and there gained a high reputation as an 
able, judicial, and conservative leader on 
his side of the House. In 1891, and again 
in 1893, he was elected speaker of the 
House, succeeding Thomas B. Reed, and 
being succe
ded by him. He died in At- 
lanta, Ga., Oct. 23, 1896. 
Crittenden, GEORGE BIBB, military 
officer; born in Russellville, Ky., March 
2D, 1812; graduated at West Point in 
1832. He resigned the next year, served 
in the war against Mexico ( 1846-48) 
under General Scott, joined the Confed- 
erates, and became a major-general and, 
with Zollicoffer, was defeated in the 
battle at Mill Spring, in January, 1862. 
He was a son of ,Tohn J. Crittenden. He 
died in Danville, Ky., Nov. 27, 1880. 
Crittenden, JOHN JOHDAN, statesman; 
born in Woodford county, Ky., Sept. 10, 
1787; was aide-de-camp to Governor 
Shelby at the battle of the Thames; be- 
came a law:yer; entered the Kentucky 
lef!islature in 18lü, and was speaker habitants thereof, nor without just com- 
8{',-eral ;rears, and was first a member of pensation made to the owners of slaves 
thE' United States Senate in 1817-19. who should not consent to the abolish- 
From 1835 to IS.H he was again in the ment; that Congress should not prevent 
Senate, when President Harrison called government officers sojourning in the 
him to his cabinet as Attorney-General. District on business bringing their 
He was again in the Senate from 1842 to slaves with them, and taking them with 
1848, when he was elected Q"overnor of his them when they should depart. 4. That 
State, which post he held ;vhen President Congress should have no power to pro- 
FiJ1more appointed him Attorney-General hibit or hinder the transportation of 
in 1850. Mr. Crittenden was one of the most sìans from one State to another, or into 
u
eful and trustworthy of the members of Territories where slavery should be al- 
the national 'legislature, and was regarded lowed. 5. That the national govern- 
as the "patriarch of the Senate." ment should pay to the owner of a fu
i" 
In the session of 1860-61 he introduced tive slave, who might be rescued from 
the" Crittenden Compromise," which sub- the officers of the law, upon attempting 
stantially proposed: 1. To re - establish to take him back to bondage, the full 
the line fixed in the MISSOURI COM PRO. value of such "property" so lost; and 
"\I1SE (q. v.) as the boundary - line be- that the amount should be refunded by 
Í\\ cen free and slave territory; that the county in which the rescue might 
Congress should by statute law protect occur, that municipality having the 
slave property from interference by all power to 
me for and recover the amount 
the departments of the Territorial gov- from the individual actors in the offence. 
ernments during their continuance as 6. That no future amendments to the 
such; that sueh Territories should be Constitution should be made that might 
admitted as States with or without have an effect on the previous amend- 
slavery, as the State constitutions should ments, or on any sections of the Constitu- 
deten;Üne. 2. That COIl
res8 should not tion on the subject already existing; nor 
abolish slavery at any place within the should any amendment be made that 
limits of any slave State, or wherein should give to the Congress the right to 
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slavery might thereafter be establish- 
ed. 3. That Congress should not abol- 
ish slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia so long as it should exist in the 
adjoining States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, without the consent of the in- 
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abolish or interfere with slavery in any 1842. Hc served under Gcneral Taylor 
of the States where it existed by law, in the war against Mexico, and when the 
or might hereafter be aHowed. latter became President of the United 
In addition to these amendments, Sen- States he sent Crittenden to Liverpool as 
ator Crittenden offered four joint resolu- United States consul. He returned in 
tions, declaring substantially as follows: 18.33, and in September, 1861, was made 
1. That the Fugitive Slave act was con- a brigadier-general and assigned a COIll- 
stitutional and must be enforced, and that mand under General Buell. For gallant- 
laws ought to be made for the punishment ry in the battle of Shiloh he was pro- 
of those who should interfere with its due moted to major-general of volunteers and 
execution. 2. That all State laws which assigned a division in the Army of the 
impeded the execution of the Fugitive Tennessee. He afterwards commanded the 
Slave act were null and void; t}lat such left wing of the Army of the Ohio under 
laws had been mischievous in producing General Buell. Then he served under 
discord and commotion, and therefore Rosecrans, taking part in the battles at 
the Congress should respectfully and Stone River and Chickamauga. He com- 
earnestly recommend the repcal of manded a division of the !)th Corps in the 
them, or by legislation make them harm- campaign against Richmond in 1864. In 
less. 3. This resolution referred to March, 18ü;), he ,,,as brevctted major- 
the fees of commissioners acting under gcneral, "Lnitcd States arlll
'; and in 188 I 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and the modifica- he was retired. He died on Staten Island, 
tion of the section which required all KY., Oct. 23, 18!13. 
citizens, when called upon, to aid the Crittenden Compromise. See CRITTEX- 
owner in eapturing his runaway property. DEX, JOlIN JORDAN. 
4. This resolution declared that strong Crockett, DA VID, pioneer; born in 
measures ought to be adopted for the sup- Limestone, Greene co., Tenn., Aug. 17, 
pression of the African slave-trade. 1786. With little education, he became 
On :March 2, two days before the close of a noted hunter in his early life; sened 
the session, Mason, of Virginia, the author under Jackson in the Creek \Var; was a 
of the Fugitive Slave I..aw, called up the member of Congress from 1828 to Ig
4, 
Crittenden propositions and resolutions, find removed to Texas in the latter year, 
when Clarke's resolutions were reconsid- ,,,here he became zealously engaged in the 
ered and rejected, for the purpose of ob- war for Texan independence. While fight- 
taining a direct vote on the original ing for the dcfence of the ALAMO (q. v.) 
I)roposition. After a long debate, con- h(' was captured and put to death by 
tinued into the small hours of Sunday, ordcr of Santa Ana, :March G, 1836. 
)farch 3, 1861, the Crittenden Com- Croffut, \VILLIAl\f AuorsTus, author; 
promise was rejected by a vote of twenty born in Rcdding, ('onn., Jan. 2!), 1835; 
against nineteen. A resolution of the cnlisted in the National army in 18m; 
House of Representatives was then served throughout the war. Among his 
adopted, to amend the Constitution so publications are a lVar History of Con- 
as to prohibit forever any amendment of nccticut. He was also author of the oppn- 
that instrument interfering with slavery ing ode for the World's Columbian Ex- 
in any State. Senator Crittenden's term position. 
in the Senate ('xpirin
 in March, 1861, he Croghan, GEOROE, Indian agent; born 
entered the Lower House as a repre- in Ireland; was educated in Dublin; em i- 
sentative in ,Ju]y following, in which he grated to Pennsylvania; and in 174ü was 
was a very ardent but conservative Union engaged in trade with the Indians. Ac- 
man, but was opposed to the emancipation quiring their language and friendship, 
of slaves. He died near Frankfort, Ky., Pennsylvania made him Indian agent. 
July 26 J 18ß:J. Captain in Braddock's expedition in 1755, 
Crittenden, TIIOl\fAS IÆON"IDAS, mili- he showed such exeelJence in miJitary 
lary officer; second son of ,Tohn J. Crit- matters that in 17fiü he was intrusted 
tenden; born in Russellville, Ky., May with the defence of the western frontier 
15, 1815; studied law with his father, (If Pennsylvania, and was made by Hir 
and became commonwealth's attorncy in William Johnson his deputy, who, in 17(j3, 
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scnt him to :England to confer with the 
ministry about an Indian boundary-Jine. 
On that voyage he was wrecked on the 
coast of FI'ance. In May, 1776, Croghan 
founded a settJement 4 miles above Fort 
Pitt (now Pittsburg). He was active in 
securing the attachment of the Indians to 
the British interest until 1776, but took 
no active part in the events of the Revolu- 
tion. He died in Passayunk, Pa., in Au- 
gust, 1782. 
Croghan, GEORGE, military officer; born 
near Louisville, Ky., Nov. 15, 1791; edu- 
cated at the College of William and 
:Mary, which he left in 1810; was aidc to 
Colonel Boyd in the battle of TIPJ>ECANOE 
(q. v.) in 1811, and made captain of in- 
fantry in :March, 1812. In March, 1813, 
he became an aide of General Harrison, 
and in August of the same ;year sustained 
the siege of FORT STEPHENSON (q. v.) 
against a force of British and Indians, for 
which he was brevetted a captain and 
awarded a gold medal by Congress. He 
was made Jieutenant-colonel early in 18J 4, 
and resigned in ] 817. Colonel Croghan 
was postmaster at New Orleans in lS24, 
and late in the next year was appointed 
in
pector-general of the army, with the 


rank of colonel. He served under Taytor 
at the beginning of the war with l\Iexico. 
He died in Ncw Orleans, Jan. 8, 1849. 
Croker, RICHARD, politician; born in 
Black Rock, Ireland, Kov. 24, 1843; was 
brought to the United States when two 
years old; received a public school edu- 
cation in New York; was alderman in 
1868-70 and 1883; coroner in 1873-76; 
fire commissioncr in 1883; and city cham- 
berlain in 1889-90. He took a prominent 
part in opposing the Tweed Ring, and 
since the dcath of John Kelly has been 
the recognized leader of Tammany Hall. 
For several years Mr. Croker has passed a 
large part of his time annually in England. 
Cromwell, BARTLETT JEFFERSON, naval 
officer; born in Georgia; entered the navy 
in 1857, and during the Civil War served 
on the .'1t. 11au:renre, Quaker City, Cone- 
maugh, and Proteus, with the South 
AtJantic and East Gulf blockading squad- 
rons; took part in the attacks on )lorris 
Island and Battery Gregg. He command- 
ed the naval rendezvous in Philadelphia 
in 1885; was promoted captain in 1889; 
commodore in 1898; and rear-admiral in 
1899; appointed commandant of the PoI"ts- 
mouth naYJ"-,yard in 1!J00; retired in 190
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Cromwell, OLIVER, Lord Protector of Christian worker for good, praying, 
England; born in Huntingdon, April 25, preaching, and c
horting among the 
1599. His social position was thus de- Puritans. He bccame a mcmber of Par- 
scribed by himself: "I was by birth a liament in 1628, and always exercised 
gentleman, neither Jiving in any consid- much influence in that body. He was a 
erable height nor yet in obscurity." His radical in opposition to royalty in the 
family was connected with the St. Johns, famous Long ParJiament. 
Hampdens, and other English historical \Vhen the civil war began he became 
families. It is a curious fact that when one of the most acth'e of the men in 
he was five years of age he had a fight the field, and was made a colonel in 16-13 
with Prince Charles, who, as king, was under the Earl of Essex, the parlia- 
heheaded and succeeded by CromwelJ as mentary lord-general. He raised a ca "- 
the ruler of England. He flogged the aIry regiment, and e'l":cited in them and 
young prince, who was then with his fam- other troops which he afterwards led 
ily visiting Cromwell's uncle. As a boy the religious zeal of the Puritans, and 
hc was much given to robbing orchards directed it with force against royalty. 
and playing unpleasant pranks. He lived That regiment became the most fa- 
a wild life at Sidney-Sussex College, Cam- mous in the revolutionary army. After 
hridge, whither he was sent in 1616. He the death of the King he l'esolved to 
left college after his father's d<,ath ne'l":t become sole ruler of England. He had 

Tear, and in 1620 marricd a daughter of effected the prostration of the mon- 
Sir .Tames Bourchier, when his manner archy, not from ambitious, but from 
of life changed, and he became an earnest patriotic motives; but in his efforts 
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OLIVER CRO:UWELL. 


for power after the execution he was a Commons by military force. The same 
bold operator. When the Scotch par- day the council of statc was broken 
tisans of the son of the King (afterwards up, and for weeks anarchy prevailed 
Charles II.) invaded England and pene- in England. Cromwell issued a sum- 
trated to \Vorcester, Cromwell, with 30,000 mons for 156 persons named to meet 
English troops, gained a decisive victory at \Vestminster as a Parliament. Tlwy 
over them. Grateful to the victor, the met (aU but two) in Juh'. This was the 
government gave him an estate worth $
O,- f
mous "Barebones's l'arliament," 1'0 
000 a year and assigneù him Hampton called aftpr onc of its Puritan memh{'rs 
CouI"t as his abode. named Praise God ßarebolles. It was a 
TIe now sought supremc rule. On weak hody, and in December, IG:>3, ('rom- 
April 20, IG.33, he holdly drove the well was declared J ord Protector of f:rpat 
remnant of the Long Parliament, which Britain, and the executive and l<,gislati\"C 
ruled England, out of the House of power were vested in him and a Par- 
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liament. In his administration of affairs 
he exerted considerable influence in the 
English-Ameriean colonies. His adminis- 
tration was a stormy one, for plots for 
his assassination were frequently discov- 
ered, and he was constantly harassed by 
the opposition of men who had acted with 
him but were honest republieans, which 
he was not. With shattered body and 
distracted mind, he sank into the grave 
from the effects of a tertian fe\?er. He 
died on the anniversary of the battle of 
"" OI'cester, Sept. 3, lü38. 
First Protectorate Padiament.-The 
following is Cromwell's speech at the 
opening session of this body, Sept. 4, lû54: 


tyranny which was upon us, both in civils 
and spirituals; and the several grounds 
particularly applicable to the several 
changes that have been. But I have two 
or three reasons which divert me from 
such a way of proceeding at this time. 
If I should have gone in that \\ay, then 
that which lies upon my heart as to these 
things,-which is so written there that if 
I would blot it out I could not,-would 
itself have spent this day: the providences 
and dispensations of God have been so 
stupendous. As David said in the like 
case, Psalm xl. 5, " Many, 0 Lord my God, 
are thy wonderful works which thou hast 
done, a.nd thy thoughts which are to-us- 
ward: they cannot be reckoned up in order 
Gentlemen,-You are met here on the unto thee: if I would declare and speak 
greatest occasion that, I believe, England of them, they are more than can be num- 
e"er saw; having upon your shoulders the bered."-Truly, another reason, unexpect-. 
Interests of Three great Nations with the ed by me, you had to-day in the Ser- 
territories belonging to them ;-and truly, mon: you had much recapitulation of 
I believe I may say it without any hyper- Providenee; mueh a]]usion to a state and 
bole, you have upon your shoulders the dispensation in respect of discipline and 
Interest of all the Christian People in correction, of mereies and deliveranees, to 
the world. And the expectation is, that a state and dispensation similar to ours, 
I should let you know, as far as I have -to, in truth, the only parallel of God's 
eognizance of it, the oeeasion of your as- dealing with us that I know in the world, 
sembling together at this time. whieh was largely and wisely held forth 
It hath been very well hinted to :rou to you this day: To Israel's bringing-out 
this day, that you eome hither to settle of Egypt through a wilderness by many 
the Interests above mentioned: for your signs and wonders, towards a Place of 
work here, in the issue and consequences Rest,-I say towards it. And that hav- 
of it, will extend so fa.r, even to all ing been so well remonstrated to you this 
Christian people. "In the way and manner day, is another a.rgument why I shall not 
of my speaking to you, I shall study plain- trouble you with a reeapitulation of those 
ness; and to speak to you what is truth, things ;-though they are things whieh I 
and what is upon my heart, and what will hope will never be-forgotten, beeause writ- 
in some measure reaeh to these great con- ten in better Books than those of paper; 
CHnments. -written, I am persuaded, in the heart 
After so many changes and turnings, of every good man! 
which this Nation hath labored under,- But a third reason was this: 'Vhat I 
to have such a day of hope as this is, and judge to be the end of your meeting. th(' 
such a door of hope opened by God to great end, which was likewise rememb('red 
us, truly I believe, some months since, to you this day; to wit, Healing and Set- 
would have been beyond all our thoughts! t1ing. The remembel'ing of Transactions 
-I confess it would have been worthy of too particularly, perhaps instead of heal- 
such a meeting as this is, To have re- ing,-at least in the hearts of many of 
membered that which was the rise of, and 
'ou,-might set the wound fresh a-bleed- 
gave the firRt beginning to, all these ing. And I must profess this unto you, 
Troubles which ha.ve been upon this Na- whatever thoughts pass upon me: That if 
tion: and to have given you a series of this day, if this meeting, pro\"e not heal- 
the Transactions,-not of men, but of the ing, what shall we do! But, as I said 
Providenee of God, all along unto our late before, I trust it is in the minds of you 
changes: as also the ground of our first all, and much more in the mind of God, 
undertaking to oppose that usurpation and to cnuse healing. It must be first in His 
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mind :-and lIe being pleased to put it purport of it but to make the Tf'nant as 
into yours, this will be a Day ind('ed, and liberal a fortune as the Landlord? Which, 
Bueh a Day as generations to come will I think, if obtained, would not have 
bless 
'ou for!-I say, for this and the lasted long! The men of that principle, 
other reasons, I have foreborne to make a after tllf'Y had sen.ed their own turns, 
particular remembrance and enumeration would thcn have cried-up property and 
of things, and of the manner of the Lord's interest fast enough!-This instance is 
bringing us through so many changes and instead of many. 
\nd that the thing did 
turnings as have passed upon us. and might weU extend far, is manifest; 
Howbeit, I think it will be more than because it was a pleasing voice to all Poor 
necessary to let you know, at least so well Men, and truly not unwelcome to all Bad 
as I may, in what eOll!1ition this Nation, Men. To my thinking, this is a consid- 
or ratIH'r these Kations were, when the eration which, in your endeavors aft{'r 
present Government was undertaken. settlement, you will be so well mill!lf'd of, 
And for order's sake: It's very natural that I might have spared it here: but let 
to eonsid('r what our condition was, in that pass.- 
Civils; and then also in Spirituals. Now as to Spirituals. Indeed in Spirit- 
"'hat was our condition! Every man's ual things the case was more sad and de- 
hand almost was against his brother;- plorable still ;-and that was told to you 
at least his heart was; little regarding this day eminently. The prodigious blas- 
anything that should cement, and might phemies; contempt of God and Christ, 
have a tendency in it to cause us to grow den,ring of Him, contempt of Him and 
into one. AU the dispensations of God; His ordinances, a nd of the Scri ptures: a 
His terrible ones, when lIe met us in the spirit visibly acting those things foretold 
way of His judgment in a T{'n-years Civil by Peter and Jude; yea, those things 
'Var; and His merciful ones: they did spoken of by Paul to Timothy! Paul de- 
not, they did not work upon us! No. But daring some things to be worse than the 
we had our humors and interests ;-and Antichristian state (of which he had 
indeed I fear our humors went for more spoken in the First to Timothy, Chaptf'r 
with us than even our interests. Cer- fourth, verses first and s('cond, under the 
tainly, as it falls out in such cases, our title of the Latt{'r times), tells us what 
passions were more than our judgments.- should be the lot and portion of the Last 
Was not everything almost grown arbi- Times. He Aays (Second to Timothy, 
trary? \Vho of us knew where or how Chapter third, verses s('cond, third, 
to have right done him, without some ob- fourth)," In the Last Days perilous times 
struetion or other intervening? Indeed we shall come; men shall be lovers of thf'ir 
w('r(' almost grown arbitrary in everything. own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blas- 
'Vhat was the face that was upon our phemers, disobedient to parents, unthank- 
affairs as to the Interest of the nation! ful," and so on. But in speaking of the 
As to the Authority in the Nation; to the Antichristian state, he told us (Pirst to 
Magistracy; to the Ranks and Ord{'rs of 1'imothy, Chaptf'r fourth, yerses first and 
men,-whereby England hath been known see'ond), Utat "in the lattcr days" that 
for hundreds of years? A nobleman, a Atate shaU come in; not the last days, hut 
pent1eman, a yeoman; the distinction of the latter,-wlwrein "there shall be a de- 
th('se: that is a good interest of the parting from th{' faith, and a giving heed 
Nation, and a grmt one! The natural to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils, 
Magistracy of the Kation, was it not al- speaking lif's in hypocrisy," and fiO on. 
most trampled undf'r foot, under despite This is only his df'scription of the latter 
and contempt, by men of Levelling prin- time's, or those of Antie'hrist; and we are 
ciples! I beseech you, For the orders of ginn to understand that there are lflst 
men and ranks of men, did not that J
evd- times coming, which wi11 he worse!-And 
ling principle tend to the reducing of an sur('ly it may be feared, these are our 
to an equality! Did it consciously think times. For when men forget all rules of 
to do so; or did it only unconsciously Law and Nature, and break all the honds 
pra('tise towards that for property and that fallen man hath on him; obscuring 
inter{'st? At all events, what was the the remaind('r of the imagf' of Gml in thf'ir 
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nature, which thcy cannot blot out, and abominations did thus swell to this height 
yet shall endeavor to blot out, "having a among us. 
form of godliness without the power,"- So likewise the axe was laid to the 
surely these al"C sad tokcns of the last root of the Ministry. It was Antichris- 
times! tian, it was Babylonish, said they. It 
And indeed the chamcteT where\vith suffered under such a judgment that the 
this spirit and principle is described in truth is, as the extremity was great ac- 
that place of Scripture, is so legible and cording to the former system, I wish 
visible, that he who runs Illay read it to it prove not as great according to this. 
be amongst us. For by such "the grace The former extremity we suffered under 
of God is turned into wantonness," and was, That no man, though he had never 
Christ and the Spirit of God made a so good a testimony, though he had re- 
cloak for all villany and spurious ap- cdved gifts from Christ, might preach, 
prehensions. And though nobody will own unless ordained. So now I think we are 
these things publicly as to practice, the at the other extremity, when many affirm, 
things being so abominable and odious; That he who is ordained hath a nullity, 
;yet the consideration how this principle or Antichristianism, stamped thereby 
extends itself, and whence it had its rise, upon his calling; so that he ought not 
makes me to think of a Second sort of to preach, or not be heard.-I wish it may 
1\(en, tending in the same direction; who, not be too justly said, That there were 
it's true, as I said, will not practise nor severity and sharpness in our old eys- 
own these things, yet can tell the Magis- tern! Yea, too much of an imposing 
trate "That he hath nothing to do with spirit in matters of conscience; a spirit 
mcn holding such notions: These, for- unchristian enough in any times, most 
sooth, are matters of conscience and unfit for these times ;-denying liberty 
opinion: they are matters of Religion; of conscience to men who have earned it 
what hath the Magistrate to do with with their blood; who have earned civil 
these things Y He is to look to the out- liberty, and religious also, for those who 
waTd man, not to the inward,"-and so ,vould thus impose upon them!- 
forth. And truly it so happens that 'Ve may reckon among these our 
though these things do break out visibly Spiritual evils, an evil that hath more 
to all, yet the principle wherewith these refinedness in it, more color for it, and 
things are carried on so forbids the hath deceived more people of integrity 
Magistrate to meddle with them, that it than the rest have done;-for few have 
hath hithel'Ìo kept the offenders from been catched by the former mistakes ex- 
punishment. cept such as have apostatized from their 
Such considerations. and pretensions to hol;r profession, such as, being corrupt in 
"liberty of conscience," what are they their consciences, have been forsaken by 
leading us towards Y Liberty of Con- God, and left to such noisome opinions. 
science, and Liberty of the Subject,-two But, I say, there is another error of more 
as glorious things to be contended for rpfined sort; which many honest people 
as any that God hath given us; yet both whose hearts are sincere, many of them 
these abused for the patronizing of vil- belonging to God, have fallen into: and 
lanies! Insomuch that it hath been an that is the mistaken notion of the Fifth 
ordinary thing to say, and in dispute to Monarchy. A thing pretending more 
affirm, "That the restraining of such spirituality than anything else. A notion 
pernicious notions was not in the I hope we all honor, and wait, and hope 
Magistratc's power; hc had nothing to for the fulfilment of: That Jesus Christ 
do with it. Kot so much as the printing will havc a time to set up His Reign in 
of a Bible in the Nation for the use of our hearts; by subduing those corruptions 
the People \\ as competent to the l\Iagis- and lusts and evils that are there; which 
trate, lest it should be imposed upon the now reign more in the world than, I hope, 
consciences of men,"-for "they would in due time they shall do. And when 
receive the same traditional1y and im- more fulness of the Spirit is poured 
pJiciUy from the Magistrate, if it were forth to subdue iniquity and bring-in 
thus received!" The afore - mentioned everlasting righteousness, then will the 
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approach of that glory be. The carnal di- Whilst these things were in the midst 
visions and contentions among Christians, of us; and whilst the Nation was rent 
so common, are not the symptoms of that and torn in spirit and principle from one 
Kingdom !-But for men, on this prin- end to the other, after this sort and man- 
ciple, to betitle themselves, that they are ner I have now told you; family against 
the only men to rule kingdoms, govern family, husband against wife, parents 
nations, and give laws to people, and de- against children; and nothing in the 
termine of property and liberty and every- hearts and minds of men but "Overturn, 
thing else,-upon such a pretension as overturn, overturn!" (a Scripture phrase 
this is :-truly they had need to gh-e clear very much abused, and applied to justify 
manifestations of God's presence with unpeaceable practices by all men of dis- 
them, before wise men will receive or sub- contented spirits) ,-the common Enemy 
mit to their conclusions! Kevertheless, sleeps not: our adversaries in civil and 
as many of these men have good mean- religious respects did take advantage of 
ings, which I hope in my soul they have, these distractions and divisions, and did 
it will be the wisdom of all knowing and practise accordingly in the three Kations 
experienced Christians to do as Jude of England, Scotland and Ireland. We 
saith. .Tude, when he reckoned-up those know very well that Emissaries of the 
horrible things, done upon pretences, and Jesuits never came in such swarms as 
haply by some upon mistakes: "Of they have done since those things were 
some," says he, "have compassion, making set on foot. And I tell you that divers 
a difference"; others save "with fear, Gentlemen here can bear witness with me 
puIling them out of the fire." I fear they How that the.}", the Jesuits, have had a 
will give too often opportunity for this Consistory abroad which rules all the af- 
exercise! But I hope the same will be fairs of things in England, from an Arch- 
for their good. If men do but so much bishop down to the other dependents 
a!'; pretend for justice- and righteousness, upon him. And they had fixed in Eng- 
Dnd be of peaceable spirits, and will mani- land,--of which we are able to produce 
fest this, let them be the subjects of the the particular Instruments in most of the 
Magistrate's encouragement. And if the limits of their Cathedrals or pretended 
magistrate, by punishing visible miscar- Dioceses,-an Episcopal Power with Arch- 
riages, save them by that discipline, God deacons. &c. And had persons authorized 
having ordained him for that end.-I hope to exercise and distribute those things; 
it will evidence love and not batred, 80 to who pervert and deceive the people. And 
punish where there is cause. all this, while we were in that sad, and 
Indeed this is that which doth most de- as I said deplorable condition. 
clare the danger of that spirit. For if And in the mean time all endeavors 
these were but notions,-I mean these in- possible were used to hinder the work of 
8tanC'es r have given you of dangerous God in Ireland, and the progress of the 
doctrines both in Civil things and Spirit- work of God in Scotland; by continual 
ual; if, I say, they were but notions, they inteIligence8 and correspondences, both at 
were best let alone. Notions will hurt home and ahroad, from hence into Ireland, 
none but those that have them. But lmd from hence into Scotland. Persons 
when they come to such practices as tell- were stirred up, from our divisions and 
ing us, for instance, That Liberty and discomposure of affaire;, to do all they 
Propcrty are not the badges of the King- could to ferment the War in both these 
dom of Christ; when they tell us, not places. To add yet to our misery, whilst 
that we are to regulate Law, but that we were in this condition, we were in a 
Law is to be ahrogated, indeed subverted; foreign 'Var. Deeply engaged in War 
and perhaps wish to bring in the Judaical with the Portuguese; whereby our Trade 
Law; instead of our known laws settled c{'ased: the evil consequences by that 'Yar 
among us: this is worthy of every Magis- were manifest and very considerable. And 
trate's consideration. Especially where not only this, but we had a War with Hol- 
every stone is turned to bring in con- land; consuming our treasure; opcasion- 
fusion. I think, I say, this will be ing a vast burden upon the people. A 
worthy of the 
Iagistrate's consideration. War that cost this nation full as much as 
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the whole Taxes came unto; the Navy heads of it, but acquaint you a little with 
heing a Hundred-and-siÜy Ships, which the effects it has had: and this not {Ol" 
cost this Nation abo\.c 100,0001. a-month; ostentation's sake, but to the end I may 
besides the contingencies, which would at this time deal faithfully with you, and 
1.13ke it 120,0001. That very one War acquaint you with the state of things, and 
did engage us to so gl'eat a chargc.- what proceedings have been entered into 
At the same time also we were in by this Government, and what the state 
a War with France. The advantages of our affairs is. This is the main end 
that were taken of the discontents and of my putting you to this trouble. 
divisions among ourselves did also fer- The Government hath had some things 
ment that War, and at least hinder in desire; and it hath done some things 
us of an honorable peace; every man being actually. It hath desired to reform the 
confident we could not hold out long. And J.aw8. I say to reform them :-and for 
surely they did not calculate amiss, if the that end it hath called together Persons, 
Lord had not been exceedingly gracious without offence be it spoken, of as great 
to us! I say, at the same time we had a ability and as great interest as are in 
\Yar with France. And besides the suffer- tlJese Nations, to consider how the I..aws 
iugs in respect to the Trade of the Nation, might be made plain and short, and less 
it's most evident that the Purse of the chargeable to the People; how to lessen 
Kation could not have been able much expense, for the good of the Nation. And 
longer to bear it,-by reason of the ad- those things are in preparation, and Bi11s 
vantages taken by other States to improve prepared; which in due time, I make no 
tlìeir own, and spoil our Manufacture of question, will be tendered to you. In the 
Cloth, and hinder the vent thereof; which mean while there hath been care taken 
is the great staple commodity of this Na- to put the administration of the Laws into 
tion. Such was our condition: spoiled in the hands of just men; mcn of the most 
our Trade, and we at this vast expense; known integrity and ability. The Chan- 
thus dissettled at home, and having these cery hath been reformed; I hope, to t11f> 
engagements abroad. satisfaction of all good men: and as for 
Things being so,-and I am persuaded the things, or causes, depending there, 
it is not hard to convince every person which made the burden and work of the 
here they were so,-what a heap of con- honorable Perwns intrusted in those ser- 
fusions were upon these poor Nations! vices too l1eavy for their ability, it hath 
And either things must have been left to referred many of them to those places 
sink into the miseries these premises would where Englishmen love to have their 
suppose, or else a rcmedy must be applied. rights tried, the Courts of Law at \Vest- 
A remedy hath been applied: that hath minster. 
been this Government; a thing I sha1l say This Government hath, further, en- 
little unto. The thing is open and visible deavored to put a stop to that heady way 
to be seen and read by all men; and there- (likewise touched of in our Sermon this 
fore let it speak for itself. Only let me day) of every man making himself a 
say this,-bccause I can speak it with Minister and Preacher. It hath endeav- 
comfort and confidence before a Greater orcd to settle a method for the approving 
than you all: That in the intention of and sanctioning of men of piety and abil- 
it, as to the approving of our hearts to ity to discharge that work. And I think 
God, let men judge as they please, it was I may say it hath committed the business 
calculated with our best wisdom for the to the trust of Persons, both of the Pres- 
interest of the People. For the intcrest hyterian and Independent jud
ments, of 
of the people alone, and for their good, as known ability, piety and integrity, as 
without respect had to any othcr interest. any, I believe, this Nation hath. And I 
And if that be not true I shall be bold believe also that, in that care they have 
to say again, 1,et it speak for itself. taken, they have labored to approve thcm- 
Truly I may,-I hope, humbly before God, !'\elves to Christ, to the Nation and to 
and modcstly before you,-
ay somewhat their own consciences. And indeed I 
on the behalf of the Government. Not think, if there be anything of quarrel 
that I would discourse of the particular against them,-though I am not here to 
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justify the proceedings of any,-it is God, that Peace iR concluded; and as I 
that they,' in fact, go upon Ruch a char- said before, it is an honorable P{'ace. 
acter as the Scripture warrants: To put You have a Peace with the Danes,-a 
men into that great Employment, and to State that lay contiguous to that part 
approve men for it, who are men that of this Island which hath given us the 
ha'-e "received gifts from Him that most trouble. And certainly if your ene- 
ascended up on high, and gave gifts" for lilies abroad be able to annoy you, it is 
the work of the Ministry, and for the likely they will take their advantage 
edifying of the Body of Christ. The (where it best lies) to give you trouble 
Oonrmnent hath also taken care, we from that country. But you have a 
hope, for the expulsion of all those who Peace there, and an honorable one. 
may be judgC'd any way unfit for this Satisfaction to your Merchants' ships; 
work; who are scandalous, and the com- not only to their content, but to their 
mon Bcorn and contempt of that func- rejoicing. I believe you will easily know 
tion. it is sO,-an honorable peace. You have 
One thing more this Government hath the Sound open; which used to be ob- 
done: it hath been inshumental to caU a structC'd. That which was and is the 
free Parliament;-which, blessed be God, strength of this Nation, the Shipping, 
we see here this day! I say, a free Par1ia- will now be supplied thence. And where- 
mente And that it may continue so, I as you were glad to have anything of that 
bope is in thp heart and spirit of every kind at secondhand, you have now all 
good man in England,-save such discon- manner of commerce there, and at as mu(.h 
tented persons as I have formerly men- freedom as the Dutch them!'\elves, who 
tioned. It's that which as I have desired used to be the carriers and venders of it 
above my life, so I shall desire to keep it to us; and at the same rates and tolls;- 
ahove my life. and I think, by that Peace, the said rates 
I did before mention to you the plunges now fixed-upon cannot be raised to you 
we were in with reRpect to Foreign States; in future. 
by the 'Var with Portugal, France, the You ha,.e a Peace ,,,,ith the Dutch: a 
Dutch, the Danes, and the little a
sur- Peace unto which I shall say little, seeing 
ance we had from any of our neighbors it is so wen known in the benefit and 
round about. I perhaps forgot, but in- consequences thereof. And I think it was 
deed it was a 
aution upon my mind, and as desirable, and as acceptable to the spirit 
I desire now it may be so understood, of this Nation, as anyone thing that 
That if any good hath been done, it was lay before us. And, as I believe nothing 
the Lord, not we His poor instruments. so much gratified our enemies as to sce 
-I did instance the Wars; which did us at odds with that Commonwealth; 80 
exhaust your treasure; and put you into I persuade myself nothing is of more 
such a condition that you must have terror or trouble to them than to see us 
sunk therein, if it had continued but a thus reconciled. Truly as a Peace with 
few months longer: this I can affirm, if the Protestant States hath much securitv 
strong probahility may be a fit ground. in it, so it hath as much of honor and 
f 
And now you have, though it be not the assurance to the Protf'stant Interest 
first in time,-!)eace with Swedeland; an abroad; without which no a!':sistance can 
honorable peace; through the endea,'ors be given thereunto. I wish it may be 
of an honorable Person here present as written upon our hearts to be zealouR 
the instrument. I say you have an honor- for that InterC'st! For if ewr it were 
able peace with a Kingdom which, not like to come under a condition of RutfC'r- 
many years since, was much a friend to ing, it is now. In a11 the Emperor's Pa- 
France, and lately perhaps inclinahle trimonial TerritorieR, the end(':1.,'or is to 
enough to the Spaniard. And I helie,'C' drive the Protestant part of th(' people 
;you expect not much good from any of out, as fast as i!': pORsihle; and tJJ('Y are 
your Catholic neighbors; nor yet that n<,ecssitated to run to J>rotC'stant I"tatC''1 to 
they would be very willing you should seek their bread. .And by this C'Onjunction 
have a good undC'rstanding with your of InterC'sts, I hope :rou wilJ bC' in a more 
Protestant friends. Yet, thankR be to fit capacity to help them. And it begets 
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some reYlY1ng of their spirits, that you reason why the Taxes do yet lie so hea ''1 
will help them as opportunity shall serve. upon the People ;--of which we have 
You have a Peace likewise with the abated 30,0001. a-month for the next three 
Crown of Portugal; which Peace, though months. Truly I thought it my duty to 
it hung long in hand, yet is lately con- let you know, That though God hath 
eluded. It is a Peace which, your :Mer- dealt thus bountifully with you, ;yet these 
chants make us believe, is of good con- are hut entrances and doors of hope. 
cernment to their trade; the rate of in- 'Yhereby, through the blessing of God, you 
surance to that Country having been may enter into rest and peace. But you 
higher, and so the pTofit which could are not yet entered! 
beaT such rate, than to otheT places. And You were told to-day of a People 
one thing hath been obtained in this brought out of Egypt towards the Land 
treaty, which never before was, since the of Canaan; but through unbelief, mur- 
Inquisition was set up there: That our '!lUring, repining, and other temptations 
people which trade thither have Liberty and sins wherewith God was provoked, 
of Conscience,-Jibel"ty to worship in theJ' were fain to come back again, and 
Chapels of their own. lingc>r many years in the Wilderness be- 
Indeed, Peace is, as you were well told fore they came to the Place of Rest. n?e 
to-day, desirable with all men, as far as are tIms far, through the mercy of God. 
it may be had with conscic>nce and honor! \"e have cause to take notice of it, That 
'Ye are upon a Treaty with France. And we are not brought into misery, not 
we Illay say this, That if God give us totally wrecked; but have, as 1 said be- 
honor in the eyes of the Nations about fore, a door of hope open. And I may 
us, we have reason to bless Him for it, say this to you: If the Lord's blessing 
and so to own it. And I (hue say that and His presence go along with the 
there is not a Nation in Europe but is management of affairs at this :\Ieeting, 
vcry willing to ask a good undeT!';tanding you will be enabled to put the tops tone 
with you. to the ,,'ork, and make the Nation happy. 
I am sorry I am thus tedious: but I But this must be by knowing the true 
did judge that it was somewhat neces- state of affairs! You are yet, like the 
sary to acquaint ;you with these things. People under Circumcision, but raw. 
And things being sO,-1 hope you will Your Peaces are but newly made. And 
not be unwilling to hear a little again it's a maxim not to be despised, "Though 
of the Sharp as well as of the Sweet! And peace he made, yet it's interest that 
I should not be faitMul to you, nor to keeps peace ;"-and I hope you will not 
the interest of these Nations which vou trust such peace except so far as you 
and 1 serve, if 1 did not let you know 
all. see interest upon it. But all settlement 
As I said bc>fore, whf'n this Gonrnment gro\\ s stronger by mere continuance. 
was undertaken, we were in the midst of And therefore I wish that you may go 
those domestic di'Tisions and animosities fmward, and not backward; and in brief 
and scatterings; engaged alRo with thm;e that you may have the blessing of God 
foreign c>nemieq. round about us, at such a upon your endeavors! It's one of the 
vast charge,-120,0001. a-month for th(> great ends of caHing this Parliament, 
very Fleet. Which sum was the very ut- that the Ship of the Commonwealth may 
most penny of J"our Assessmcnts. Ay; and be brought into a safe harbor; which, 1 
then all your treasure was exhausted and aSSlue you, it will not be, without your 
f'pent when this Government was under- cQunsel and advice. 
taken: all arcidcnta1 ways of bringing-in You have great .works upon your 
treasure were, to a very inconsiderable hands. You have Ireland to look unto. 
sum, consumed ;-the forfeited Lands sold, There is not much done to the Planting 
the sums on hand !'pent; Rents, Fee-farms, thereof, though some things leading and 
Delinqupnts' Lands. King.s, Queen's. prcparing for it are. It is a great busi- 
Bishops', J)(':m-:mtl-(,hapters' Lands, sold. np!';!'; to settle the Govprnment of that Na- 
These wpr(' Sllcnt when this Gonrnment tion upon fit terms, such as will bear that 
was undertakcn. I think it's my duty to work through.-You have had laid be- 
let you know so much. And that's the fore J ou some considerations, intimating 
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) our peace with several foreign States. outh. Cromwell and his men soon a.fter- 
But yet 
ou have not made peace with wards went to Boston. wh{'re he lodge!! 
all. And if they should see we do not with a poor man who had helped him when 
manage our affairs with that wi:"dom he was poor, and gave him generous com- 
\\ hich becomes us,-truly \\ e lIlay sink Iwnsa tion. \\ïnt hrop, who had lately been 
under disadvantages, for all thats done. re-elected governur, received from this 
.And our enemies will have their c,yes freebooter an elegant sedan-chair captun'd 
open, and be revived, if they see ani- in one of his prizes, designed as a gift 
mosities amongst us; which indeed will by the viceroy of Mexico to his sister. 
b
 their great advantage. Crook, GEORGE, military officer; born 
I do therefore persuade you to a sweet, near Dayton, 0., Sept. 8, 1828; grad- 
gracious and holy understanding of one uated at West l>oint in 18;j2. In ::\Iay, 
another, and of your business. Concern- 18GI, he was promoted to captain. lIe 
ing which you had so good counsel this did good service in western Virginia, 
day; which as it rejoiced my heart to and in September was made brigadier- 
hear, so I hope the Lord will imprint it gmeral and took command of the Kana- 
upon your spirits,-wherein you shall wha district. In command of a division of 
have my Prayers. cavalry in the Army of the Cumberland, 
Having said this, and perhaps omitted he was at CHICKAMAUGA (q. v.) and drove 
many other material things through the Wheeler across the Tennessee. Brevetted 
frailty of my memory, I shall exercise major-general of volunteers (July, 18G4), 
plainness and freeness with you; and say, he was put in command of the .Army of 
That I have not spoken these things as West Virginia, aud took part in Sheri- 
one who assumes to himself dominion dan's operations in the Shenandoah Val- 
oYer you; but as one who doth resolve ley. He was made major-general of volun- 
to be a fellow-servant with ;you to the teers in October, and late in Fehruary, 
interest of these great affairs, and of the 18G5, was captured by guerillas, but ex- 
People of these Nations. I shall trouble changed the next month. He was brent- 
you no longer; but desire you to repair ted brigadier-general and major-general in 
to your House, and to exercise your own the regular army March 13, 18G5, and af- 
liberty in the choice of a Speaker, that terwards distinguished himself in several 
80 you may lose no time in carrying on campaigns against the Indians, and par- 
your work. ticularly in the battles of Powder River, 
[".At this speech," say the old news- Tongue River, and the Rosebud. He died 
papers, "all generally seemed abundantly in Chicago, 111., l\fa.rch 21, 1890. 
to rejoice, by extraordinary expressions Crooks, GEORGE RICIIAHD, clergyman; 
and hums at the conclusion. His High- horn in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 3, 1822; 
ness withdrew into the old House of graduated at Dickinson College in 1840; 
Lords, and the Members of Parliament ordained a minister of the l\fethodist 
into the Parliament House. His High- Episcopal Church in 18.H; professor in 
ness, so soon as the Parliament were Dickinson College in 1842-48, when he 
gone to their House, went back to 'White- returned to the pastorate until his election 
hal1, privately in his barge, by water."] in 18GO as editor of The Methodist, the 
Cromwell the :Buccaneer. One of the organ of the supporters of lay representa- 
earliest of the famous buccaneers was tion. The paper was discontinued when 
Captain Cromwell, who had been a com- their efforts were successful in 1872, and 
mon sailor in New England. In 1646 he Dr. Crooks again returned to the pas- 
was in command of three fast-sailing torate. He died in Madison, N. J., Feb. 
brigantines, filled with armed men, and 20, 1897. 
was driven into the harbor of Kew Plym- Crosby, PEIHCE, naval officer; born near 
outh by a storm. Cromw{'ll, under the Chester, Pa., Jan. 16, 1823; entered the 
authority of a sort of second-hand com- navy as midRhipman in 1844; was en- 
mission from High-Admiral (Earl of) gaged in the war with Mexico; and was 
\Varwick, had captured in the West Indies very active as commander on the coast of 
several richly laden Spanish vessels. These Korth Carolina during portions of the 
freebooters spent money freely at Plym- Civil War. He was specially brave and 
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skilful in the capture of the forts at Cape became chief of the Bureau of Kavigation 
Hatteras, at the passage of the forts on April 8, 18D7; during the American-Span- 
the lower Mississippi in the spring of ish War was a member of the Board of 
1862, and at Vicksburg in June and July Naval Strategy; retired in 1903. 
the same year. He was in command of Crowninshield, BENJAMIN \YILLIA
[; 
the Metacomct during the operations born in Boston, :Mass., Dec. 27. 1772; 
which led to the capture of :Mobile in elected to the State Senate in 1811, and 
1865. In 1882 he was promoted to rear- appointed Secretary of the Navy by I
resi- 
admiral, and in the following year was dent :Madison in 1814. President Munroe 
retired. He died near Washington, D. C., also appointed him Secretary of the Kavy. 
June 15, 1899. He resigned in November, 1818. In 18
3 
Cross Keys, ACTION AT. \Vhen Banks he was elected to Congress, and served 
was expelled from the Shenandoah Valley, until :March 3, 1831. He died in Boston, 
in 1862, the city of Washington could only Feb. 3, 1851. 
be relieved from peril by the defeat of Crowninshield, JACOB, statesman; 
the Confederates. For this purpose :Mc- born in Salem, l\Iass., 
Iarch 31, 1770; 
Dowell sent a force over the Blue Ridge, served in the State legislature until his 
to intercept them if they should retreat, election to Congress in 1803. President 
and Frémont pressed on from the west Jefferson appointed him Secretary of the 
towards Strasburg with the same object in Navy in 1305, but he resigned, as he was 
view. Perceiving the threatened danger, unable to perform the duties of the of- 
Jackson fled up the valley with his whole fice on account of ill health. He died in 
force, hotly pursued by the Nationals, and Washington, April 14, 1808. 
at Cross Keys, beyond Harrisonburg, Fré- Crown Point, a town in Essex county, 
mont overtook Ewell, when a sharp but in- N. Y., 90 miles north of Albany, 
decisive battle occurred. Ewell had about which was quite an important trading- 
5,000 men, strongly posted. There he was station between the English and the Ind- 
attacked, on Sunday morning, June 7, by ians until 1731, when the French took 
Frémont with the force with which he possession of the cape projecting into 
had moved out of Harrisonburg. General Lake Champlain on its western side, and 
Schenck led the right, General Milroy the built a military work there, which they 
centre, and General Stahl the left. Be- called Fort Frederick. The plan of the 
tween the extreme was a force under Colo- campaign for 1755 in the French and Ind- 
nel Cluseret. At eleven o'clock the con- ian \Var contemplated an expedition 
flict was general and severe, and continued against the French at Crown Point, to be 
several hours, :l\Iilroy and Schenck all the commanded by William Johnson. He ac- 
while gaining ground, the former with complished more than Braddock or Shir- 
heavy loss. At four o'clock the whole Na- ley, yet failed to achieve the main object 
tional line was ordered to fall back at the of the expedition. The Assembly of New 
moment when :Milroy had pierced Ewell's York had voted f8,000 towards the en- 
centre, and was almost up to his guns. listment in Connecticut of 2,000 men for 
:Milroy obeyed the order, but with great the Niagara and Crown Point expedition; 
reluctance, for he felt sure of victory. and after hearing of Braddock's defeat, 
The Confederates occupied the battle-field they raised 400 men of their own, in addi- 
that night, and the Nationals rested with- tion to 800 which they had already in the 
in their first line until morning, when field. The troops destined for the north- 
Ewell was called to aid Jackson beyond ern expedition, about 6,000 in number, 
the Shenandoah River. The National loss were drawn from New England, New Jer- 
in the battle was 664, of which two-thirds sey, and New York. They were led by 
fell in Stahl's brigade. Gen. Phineas Lyman, of Connecticut, to 
Crowninshield, ARRANT SCHUYLER, the head of boat navigation on the Hud- 
naval officer; born in Ncw York, March son, where they built Fort Lyman, after- 
14, 1843; graduated at the United State!'! wards called Fort Edward. There John- 
Naval Academy in 1863; was commended son joined tllem (August) with f\torcs, 
for his gallantry in both attacks on Fort took the chief command, and advanced to 
Fisher; promoted captain July 21, 1894; Lake George. The Baron Dieskau had, 
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meanwhile, ascended Lake Champlain with troops. The battle continued several 
2,000 men, whom he brought from hours, when, Dieskau being severely 
Montreal. Landing at South Bay, at the wounded and made a prisoner, the French 
southern extremit
T of Lake Champlain, withdrew, and hastened to Crown Point. 
Dieskau marched against Fort Lyman, Their baggage was captured by some 
but suddenly changed his route, and led New Hampshire troops. The French loss 
his troops against Johnson, at the head was estimated at 1,000 men; that of the 
of Lake George, where his camp was pro- English at 300. Johnson did not follow 
tccted on two sides by an impassable the discomfited enemy, but built a strong 
swamp. Informed of this movement of military work on the site of his camp, 
the :French and Indian allies (Sept. 7), which he called Fort William Henry. He 
Johnson sent forward (Sept. 8) 1,000 also changed the name of Fort Lyman to 
Massachusetts troops, under the command Fort Edward, in compliment to the royal 
(If Co!. :Ephraim Williams, and 200 
ro- family; and he was rewarded for the 
hawk Indians, under King Hendrick, to success achieved by Lyman with a 
intercept the enemy. baronetcy and $20,000 to support the new 
The English fcll into an ambuscaùe. title. The French strengthened their 
Williams and Hendrick were both kill- works at Crown Point, and fortified Ti- 
ed, and their followers fell back in conderoga. 


The conduct of the second 
campaign against Crown Point 
was intrusted to Gen. John 
Winslow (a great-grandson of 
Edward \Vinslow, governor of 
Plymouth), who led the expedi- 
tion against the Acadians in 
1755. The Earl of Loudoun 
was commander-in-chief of the 
British forces in America, and 
GEN.JA
IESABEHCROMßIE (q. v.) 
was his lieutenant. General 
Winslow had collected 7,000 men 
at Albany before Abercrombie's 
arrival, with several British 
regiments, in June. Difficulties 
immediately occurred respecting 
military rank. These, unadjust- 
great confusion to Johnson's camp, hotly ed when Loudoun arrived, were made 
pursued. The latter had heard of the worse by his arrogant assumption of 
disaster before the fugitives appeared, supreme rank for the royal officers, and 
('ast up breastworks of logs and limbs, the troops were not ready to move until 
and placed two cannOn upon them, and August. Vigorous measures were mean- 
was prepared to receive the pursuers of while taken to supply and reinforce the 
the English. Dieskau and his victorious forts at Oswego. John Bradstreet, ap- 
troops came ru!'hing on, without sus- pointed commissary-general. employed for 
picion of being confronted with artiIlf'ry. this purpose forty companies of boatmen, 
They came, a motley host, with swords, of fifty men each. Before this could be 
pikes, muskets, and tomahawks, and made accompli!'hed, the French, under Montcalm, 
a spirited attack. but at the dischargc captured the post at Oswego, which event 
of cannon the Indians fled in terror so alarmed the inefficient Loudoun that he 
to the forests. So, also, did the C'ana- abandoned all other plans of the campaif!I1 
dian militia. Johnson had been wound- for the year. A rf'giment of British regu- 
ed early in the fight, and it was car- lars, under Colonel Wf'hb. on thf'ir march 
ried through victoriously hy General to reil1f01'ee Oswego. on hearing of the dis- 
Lyman, who, hearing the din of bat- R!'ter. fell hack to .Albany with terror and 
tie, had Come from Fort Lyman with precipitation; and other troops, moving 
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CRUGER-CRUSADES 


towards Ticonderoga, were ordered to he filled ten years; member of the 0(>1"1. 
halt, and devote their efforts towards eral Assembly of New York colony in 17:''.1, 
strengthening Forts Edward and WiII- 17tH, and 176!), of which last he was 
iam Henry. speaker until 1775. He died in New York 
The post remained in possession of the City, Dec. 27, 1792. 
French until 17;)9, when the approach of Cruger, JOHN HARRIS, military officer; 
a large English force, under General Am- born in New York City in 1738; brother 
herst, caused the garrison there to join of Henry Cruger, Jr., and succeeded his 

 that at Ticonderoga, in their flight down father as member of the governor's 
the lake to its outlet. Amherst remained council. He manied a daughter of 
at Crown Point long enough to construct Col. Oliver De Lancey, and commanded 
a sufficient number of rude boats to con- a battalion of his loyalist corps. He 
vey his troops, artillery, and baggage, and served under Cornwallis in South Caro- 
then started to drive the enemy before lina. and was in command of Fort Ninety- 
him across the S1. Lawrence. The delay six when besieged by Greene in May, 1781, 
prevented his joining Wolfe at Qucbec. and was praised for his successful de- 
When ready to move, it was mid-autumn fence of the post until relieved by Lord 
(Oct. II), and heavy storms compelled Hawdon. In the battle of Eutaw Springs, 
him to return to Crown Point, after going in September, he commanded the British 
a short distance down the lake. There he centre. At the close of the war he went 
placed his troops in winter quarters, to England, and his property was confis- 
where they constructed a fortress, whose cated. He died in London, Jan. 3, 1807. 
picturesque ruins, after the lapse of more Cruisers. See NAVY. 
than a century, attested its original Crusades, TE
IPERANCE. In the move- 
strength. The whole circuit, measuring ment for the promotion of temperance in 
along the ramparts, was a trifle less than the rnited States there have been two 
half a mile; and it was surrounded by a instances in whieh exceptionally vigorous 
broad ditch, cut out of the solid limestone, crusades, leù by women, attracteù mueh 
with the fragments taken out of which more than local interest. The first of 
massive stone barracks were constructed. these crusades was originated and carried 
In it was a well 8 feet in diameter and 90 on by 
Irs. Eliza D. Stewart, of Spring- 
feet deep, also cut out of the limestone. field, 0., who, prior to her personal at- 
The fortress was never entirely finished, tacks on liquor saloons in 1887-88, had 
although the British government spent become widely known as "Mother" 
nearly $10,000,000 upon it and its out- Rtewart for her phiJanthropic labors in 
works. Crown l>oint was an important behalf of temperance reform, of the 
place during the Revolutionary War. soldiers in the Civil War, and of the 
Cruger, HENRY, JR., merchant; born freedmen of the South. " 
Iother " 
in New York City, in 1730. His father Stewart led what scoffers called "pray- 
became a merchant in Bristol, England, ing bands," which attempted to alleviate 
\\ here he died in 1780. Henry was as- the curse of intemperance by prayer and 
sociated with him in trade, and succeeded moral suasion. In her visits to various 
him as mayor of Bristol in 1781. . He had saloons she was accompanied by both men 
hcpn elected to Parliament as the col- and women, and in a majority of places 
league of Edmnnd Burke in 1774, and was was subjected to much ridicule, but no 
re-elected in 1784, and on all occasions personal violence. 
advocated conciliatory measures towards The second of these crusades was led 
his countrymen. After the war he became by Mrs. Carrie Nation, of Medicine Lodge, 
a merchant in New York, and, while yet Kan. She made hpr first raid on a saloon 
a member of the British Parliamcnt, was about 1800 in Medicine Lodge. Sub- 
elected to the Senate of the Rtate of New sequently she wrecked several saloons in 
York. He died in New York, April 24, Kiowa, and in 1900-1 she carried her 
1827. work into Wichita. After wrecking sev- 
Cruger, JOII
. lC'gislator; born in 
ew eral saloOJIs with her hatchet, she was ar- 
York City, ,July ] S, 1710; elect('(l aldC'r- cstC'd on the complaint of a saloon-ke('per 
man in 1754; mayor in 17!iG, which offi('(' and imprisoned, refusing for several weeks 
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release on bail which was freely extended 
to her. 
Crystal Palace, an exhibition building 
in Kew York City; was opened July 14, 
1853, by President Pierce, for a universal 
industrial e\.hibition. Its main buildings 


and galleries covered 173,000 square f(,f't. 
After thf' e
hibition the .\lIIerieiln In:-;li- 
lute fairs and other meetings \\ ere held 
there. Un Oct. 5, 18,")8, it was destroyed 
by fire, with manJ articles tur eJ!..hibition 
at the Institute. 


CUBA 


Cuba, the largest of the West India vince their pious conquerors that thf'Y 
I!i.lands. Early in the sixteenth century it ,wre fellow-Christians, but in vain. The 
was a conspicuous point of departure for conquerors made slaves of them, and so 
discoverers, explorers, and conquerors of cruelly worked and treated them, men and 
the American continent. The island was womcn, in the fields and mines, that in 
discovered by Columbus on Oct. 28, 1492, less than fifty years only a ff'w natives 
when, it is believed, he entered a bay near were left, and their places were partially 
Kuevitas, on the north coast. lIe gave supplied by ncgro slaves. Cruelty was 
it the name of J ualla, in honor of Prince the rule with the conquerors. Velasquez 
Juan, or John, son of I!'abella. Other found there a rich and potent cacique, 
names were afterwards gi\"en to it, but who had fled from HÜ"paniola to avoid 
that of the natives-Cuba-is retained. slavery or death, and he condemned the 
It was very thickly populated by a docile fugitive to the flames. When he was 
and loving copper-colored race, who were fastened to the stake, a Franciscan friar, 
rightfully calIed by themselves The Good. laboring to conyert him, promised him 
\\ lwn, in the winter of 1509-10, Ojeda immediate admittance to the joys of 
was sailing from Central America to Santo heaven if lIe would emhraee the Christian 
Domingo with !'ome of his foIIowers, his faith, and threatened him with eternal 
vessel was stranded on the southern shores torment if he should continue in his un- 
of Cuba. He and Ilis crew suffered dread- belief. The cacique asked wlwther there 
fuHy in the morasses, and more than half were any :-:::paniards in that region of blisH, 
of them perished. TI)()y feared the na- and being answered in the affirmative, re- 
tives, to whose protection persecuted ones plied, "I wiII not go to a place where I 
in Santo Domingo had fled, but hunger may meet one of that accursed race." 
compeIled the Spaniards to scek for food De Soto was made captain-general of 
among them. Cuba in 1!i37, and from that island he 
These suffering Christians were treat- sailed to make a conquest of Florirla. 
ed most kindly hy the pagans, and From it Cordoya also saileù, and Ori.ialva, 
through their good offices Ojeda was when they went and discoYf'rf'd 'f('xif'o: 
enahled to reaeh .Jamaica, then settled by :md from it Yelasquez sent C'ortf'7. to makf' 
his countrymen. lIe had built a chapel a conquest of the empire of 
f()nte7llma. 
in Cuba, and over its altar-piece IJe placed From the ad"ent of the Spaniarùs in I.') J J 
a smaIl Flemish painting of the Yirgin, the natives began to suffer, and they Wf're 
and taught the natives to worship her as persecuted steadily till 18f18. During its 
the "Mother of God." Then Ojeda, on early history the island changed hands "f'Y- 
reaching Santo Domingo, told his country- eral times, the Dutch once owning it for 
men of the abundance of precious metals a short time and England conquering it 
in Cuba, when Diego Yelasquez, appointed in 1 iG
, but restoring- it to Rpain in re- 
governor of Cuba by Diego Columbus, turn for Florida. In 1820 o('curr
d the 
went with 300 men and made an easy con- Bhwk Eagle rebellion, which was directf'd 
quest of it. The natives had kept Oje- from the Cnited Rtates, and only put 
da's chapel swept clean, made votive offer- (!own by Spain after three years' fight- 
ings to the Virgin, compo!'ed couplets to ing-. In 1844 occurrf'd the insurrf'c- 
her, and sung them with aecompaninlf'nts tion of the blacks. At the end of this 
of instrumental music as they danced in rf'be1lion 700 Cubans were put to df'ath 
the surrounding groves, and tried to ('on- by torture, and the people of Amer- 
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CUBA 


ica became so aroused that President Polk Cuba to elect fifteen other members by 
olfered Spain $100,000,000 for the island. popular vote. It was proposed that this 
:President Buchanan also tried to buy council should meet in Havana, arrange 
Cuba (see SO"LLÉ, P.). In 1868 a re- the local budget, administer local and 
bellion broke out on the island and financial affairs, and direct a general 
lasted ten years. The revolutionists supervision over the municipal govern- 
proclaimed a republic, and Spain, after mente Before this compromise was ar- 
spending $200,000,000 and sending over ranged, however, there was so much local 
50,000 troops, finding that she could dissatisfaction, that Spain proclaimed 
not conquer the patriots, sent over Gen. martial law over the island Feb. 24, 1895. 
Martinez Campos, who, by promises, in- This action precipitated another revolu- 
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KURDER A'D MUTILATION OF THE SATI'I'F.S OF CUBA BY TilE SPASIARDS (From an old print). 


dueed the patriots to lay down their arms. tion in the eastern and western provinces, 
Spain's promises were never fulfilled. although José )farti, its promoter, had 
In December, 1894, a bill presented in been husy for several years previous Foe- 
the Spanish Cortes, for the purpose of cretly shipping arms to the island. As 
giving ('uha a lar
er measure of control in soon as the reht.'lIion began the republic 
its own affairs, was greatly opposed. The \\as again proclaimed, and the old flag 
government attempte(l to make a com- of lR(ìS. a triangular blue union with a 
promise by otTering to appoint a council !'ingle star and fÌ\'e 
tripeH, three red and 
to eon!-'ist of twelve members, including two whih', was adoptpd. On Aug. 7, Gen. 
the highc:,t chureh ofticials and tlle presi- Bartolomn 1\fas('o WU8 1I!alle PI f'sidt'nt of 
dent of the high court, and permitting the provisional government. 011 Sept. 
3 
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selves cJaimed 60,000, two-thirds of whom 
were well mounted, and about half well 
armed. During ISn6 f;pain sent 80,000 
more troops to the island. In spite of 
this great force, howcver, 
only one province, that of 
Pinal' del Rio, remained in 
the hands of the Spanish, 
the other five being eithcr 
wholly or partly given up 
to the patriots. General 
Campos was again sent to 
put down the rebellion, 
hut as he failed to do so, 
Gen. Valeriano Weyler, of 
Xicolau, was sent to 
supersede him in Febru- 
ary, 1896. "'eyler's course 
was one of extreme cruelty, 
and arouseù the people of 
the United States. 
During the progress of 
the revolution that year 
relations between the 
United States and Spain 
was proclaimed President, Gen. Maximo became daily more strained. Many ves- 
Gomez was made commander-in-chief, and sels left ports in the United States loaded 
Gen. Antonio .Maceo was made lieutenant- with arms for the Cubans. One of the 
general. The patriots were uniformly suc- leading incidents of the war thus far 
c('ssful in the early engagements. During was the death of the Cuban General 
1895 Spain sent 50,000 troops to the island. Maceo. He was found deaù Dec. 17, 1896. 
On Feb. 5, 1896, a resolution recom- The truth regarùing his death may never 
mending that the Cubans be recognized as be known, but the be1ief of the Cubflns 
belligerents was introduced in the United was that he was betrayed by his physi- 
States Senate, and on Feb. 27, a similar cian, who was afterwards loaded with 
one was presented to the House. On Feb. hunors by General 'Veyler and sent to 
28, the Senate resolution was adopted by Spain. Several Americans were im- 
a vote of 64 to 6. This action aroused prisoned by the Spanish during Janua.ry, 
great indignation in Spain, and lcd to 1
97. Their release, or at least a 8pe
dy 
riots throughout the country. The resolu- civil trial, was demanded by this country. 
tion presented to the House was allopted Spain at first refused to grant this, and 
on :March 2, by a vote of 263 to 17; but it seemed for a time as if war was in- 
on March 4 the Senate refused to agree c)"itable, but Spain finally agrced to grant 
with the House resolution, and sent it to the men a trial, after which they were 
a conference committee, whose report be- set free. 
came the subject of an animated debate In February, 1897, a number of reforms 
till it was returned to the conference by for the island were proposed by the 
a unanimous vote on ::\lareh 23. The Rpani:;h gOYeI mnent, and their general 
House accepted the Senate resulutions on fPatures \\ere made public, but they did 
March 26. From the beginning of the re- not meet with favor. In October, 1807, 
hp11ion the Cubans carried on a guerilla General "'eyler was sueeeedell as gov- 
warfare, burning many small towns, amI ernor-{:cneral by 
rarshal BLANCO Y 
destroying mnch plantation property. On .\JmNAH (q. ".), who immediately began 
March 14, IS!)(ì. the strength of the Cuban It more humane rl'gime, granted mallY 
army was estimated in Havana at about }Jardons, and unllertook relief lll(>:umres 
43,000 men, but the revolutionists them- for the thousands of \Veyler's recollcen- 
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the revolutionists proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Cuba, established a permanent 
republican government, and aùopted a con- 
Fotitution. Salvadore Cisneros Betancourt 
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CAPTAIS G
;SERAL'S PALACE, HAVANA. 



trados who were starving in the interior. 
So great did the distress become during 
that year that President :McKinley ap- 
pointed a central Cuban relief commit- 
tee to raise funds for the sufferers. Later 
Clara Barton, president of the American 
Red Cross Association, went to the island, 
with the consent of the Spanish govern- 
ment, and supervised the distribution of 
needed supplies. When Señor Sagasta 
became prime minister for Spain, a new 
policy of dealing with the trouble in Cuba 
was attempted. He declared that auton- 
omy under the suzerainty of Spain would 
be given to the island. Accordingly, when 
Marshal Blanco arrived in Havana, he 
issued a proclamation to the inhabitants 
announcing that he had been sent by the 
home government to begin reforms and 
to establish self-government. 
The full text of the decree granting 
autonomy to both Cuba and Porto Rico 
was publishpd in the Official Gazette of 
Madrid, on Nov. 27, of which the follow- 
ing is a synopsis: 
Article 1. explains the principles of the 
future government of the two islands. 
Article II. decrees that the government 
of each island shaH be composed of an 
insular parliament, divided into two cham- 
1:>ers, while a governor-general, represent- 
ing the home government, will exercise in 
its name the supreme authority. 
Article III. declares that the faculty 
of many laws on colonial affairs rests 
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with the insular chambers and the gov- 
ernor-general. 
Article IV. directs that the insular 
representation shall be composed of two 
corporations, with equal powers, a Cham- 
ber of Representatives and a Council of 
Administration. 
Article V. provides that the Council of 
Administration shall consist of thirty-five 
members, of whom eighteen shall be 
elected and seventeen nominated by the 
llOnw government. 
Article VI. provides that the members 
of the Council of Administration must be 
Spaniards, thirty-five years of age, who 
were born in the island or who have re- 
sided there continuously for four years. 
I t specifies numerous officials, such as 
senators, presidents of courts and of 
chambers of commerce and other bodies, 
as eligible to election to the Council. 
_.\rticles VII. to XIV., inclusive, deal 
with nominations and the conditions of 
election to councils. 
Article XV. empowers the throne or the 
governor-general to convoke, suspend, or 
dissolve the Chambers, with an obliga- 
tion to reassemble them within three 
months. 
Article XVI. and the foHowing articles 
deal with the procedure of the Chambers, 
and grant immunity to members. 
Article XXIX. empowers the insular 
parliament to receive the governor's oath 
and make effective the responsibility of 
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the secretaries forming the governor's 
council. When the secretaries are im- 
peached bJ' the Chambers they are to be 
judged by the Council of Administration. 
Kegotiations for treaties of commerce are 
to be made by the home government, with 
the assistance of the secretaries of the isl- 
nnd. 
Article XXXIX. confers upon parlia- 
ment the imposing of customs duties. 
Article XL. deals with the commercial 
relations of the islands with the penin- 
lSula, and provides that no import or ex- 
port tax may differentiate to the preju- 
dice of the productions of either island or 
tIle peninsula. A list will be formed of 
articles coming from Spain direct, which 
will be granted favorable treatment in re- 
gard to similar articles coming from 
abroad, and the same will be done for 
productions of the islands entering Spain, 
the differential duty in no case to exceed 
35 per cent. 
The remaining features of the decree 
explained the powers of the governor- 
general. He was to have supreme com- 
mand, be responsible for the preservation 
of order, have the power to nominate offi- 
cials, \nlS to publish and execute the laws 
amI decrees. conventions, international 
treaties, etc., and the power of pardoning, 
su
pending constitutional guarantees, and 
ordering a state of siege, should eircum- 
Etanccs require it. 
In accordance with these provisions 
Marshal Blanco, on Dec. 29, issued a de- 
cree announcing the plans on which 
autonomy was to be established. In this 
decree was also included a synopsis of the 
duties of the several officers of the pro- 
posed eabinct pending the assemblage of 
the Cuban legislature and the establish- 
ment by it of permanent duties. The 
members of this first cabinet were sworn 
into office on .Tan. 1, 1898, and immediately 
lI
sumed charge of their offices with a 
\-iew of getting the new system wcII under 
way by the time the legislature met. In 
the following month this new colonial 

overnmpnt undertook to bring the insur- 
rection to an end by offering the following 
proposition to the in
urgents: 
l. The voluntccrs will be dissolved and 
a Cuban militia formed. 
2. The in
urgent eoloncls and 
will be recognized. 


3. Cuba will be called upon to pay only 
$100,000,000 out of the $600,000,000 in- 
debtedness due for both wars. 
4. Cuba will pay $2,000,000 a J'ear for 
the crown list. 
5. Cuba will make her own treaties 
without interference by the Madrid gov- 
ernment. 
G. Spanish products will have only 
a 10 per cent. margin of protection 
over similar products from other coun- 
tries. 
7. No exiles or deportations will be 
made, even in war time, to Spain, Africa, 
or to penal settlements elsewhere. 
8. Death sentences for rcbellion shall 
be abolished. 
9. Martial law cannot be ordered by 
the captain-gpneral without the assent 
of both the House and the Scnate, if 
those bodies are in session, or without 
the assent of a majority of the cabinct 
if they are not in session. 
10. The Archbishop of Santiago de 
Cuba shall alwaJ's be a nati\"(' Cuban. 
11. The actual insurgent party shan 
have three seats in the first cahinet. 
12. An armistice of fifteen days will be 
granted for the discussion of the terms 
of peace. 
All efforts failed to open negotiations 
with the insurgcnts, and the ,,('hcIIIP of 
autonomy nc\ er materialized. 
On .Tan. 9, 1898, the first distrihu- 
tion of rclief stores from the Lnited 
States for the starving Cubans took p1aC'e 
in Havana. During the 
aßlc week riots 
occurred in that city which required the 
presence of regular troops. On .1all. 
25 the United States battIc-ship Jlninc 
entered the harbor on a friendly yi!"it. 
Her officers made the custoniary formal 
calls on the Spanish authorities, who, 
in turn, were received with the preserihC'd 
honors aboard sllip. On Feb. II. Cap- 
tain SigsbC'e, of the Alaine, and Consul- 
General Lee callcd officiall.v on Gcn- 
eral Blanco, who was ab"cnt from 
Havana when the ]lainc arrived, amI on 
Feb. 12 a visit of courtesy was paid to 
l'>resicIent Galvez, of the new Cuban 
cabinet, who soon returned it. All of 
tIIese courtesies were marked hy the 
warmest cordiality bJ' hoth partics. On 
gcneral,; the night of Feh. 15, the 11aine was sud- 
denly blo\,n up at the andlOla
c df':;- 
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ignated for her by the Spanish authori- steamed into New York Harbor to return 
ti<,s on Iwr arrival, with the result that the visit of the Jfaine to lIa\ana her com- 
two otTicers and 2G4: men perished. mander being in ignorance of the disaster. 
Great excitement immediately ensued, As soon as the captain learned of the 
Qnd every ptrort was made to save the fate of the Jlai11.e he lowel'ed his 'flags 
..urvÏ\ or8. In this work of relief the to half-mast, and expressed his sympathy. 

paniards bore a prompt and large share. During her brief stay in New York the 
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mUTED STATES BATTLE-SHIP MAIYE. 


The officers, crews, and boats of the Rpan- Vizcaya was under close protection by 
ish cruiser Alfonso XU., and of the both the city and federal authorities, a 
City of 1rashington, the mail steamship step never taken before towal'ds a war- 
plying between New York and Cuba, both vessel of a friendly country. The usual 
lying near; the Havana officials, police, official visits were made, and when Cap- 
military, firemen, clergy, and citizpns tain Eulate left for Havana he expr('so;;ed 
g<,nera1Jy, were indefatigably engaged in llimself as highly gratified with his treat- 
the work of succor. The remains of an mente 
the victims recovered up to the 18th On account of the great need of food, 
were laid in state in the city hall, and clothing, and medical suppli('s in Cuba. 
latpr were buried with marks of deepest President McKinley ordered two naxal 
fp('ling by the Rpanish authoritks, who vessels to carry to the island the artiC'!es 
hore thp exp<,nse. The home and local collected in the United States. The 
Spanish g'OH'rnmenÌ!'! sent condolences to government of Spain suggest('d that mer- 
the rnited States, all assigning the great chant veRsels would be more desirable for 
catastrophe to an accident. this work, and that it would be pleased 
A naval court of inquiry was at once if Consul-General Lee were recalled; but 
IIppointed, which held its first session in neither of these intimations were heeded 
Havana, and subseqnent ones there and by the President. On March 8, a bill ap- 
in Key West. For the expenses of this pwpriating $30,000,000 for national de- 
inquiry Congress voted $200,000, and pro- f('lICe was pagsed in the House, and on 
fpssional wreckers were put to work on March 9 in the Senate, neither house 
the ship's hun. After a few days rumors raising a dissenting vote. 
gained currency that the disaster had The court of inquiry completed its in- 
been deliberately planned, instead of hav- vestigation on March 21, and on the 2Sth 
ing been an accident. President McKinley transmitted the find- 
On Feb. 20, the Spanish cruiser Tïzcaya iugg and evidence to Congress, accolll- 
44.3 



pan,ying them with a special mcssage. 
The following is the text of the report: 
VNITED STATES 
I1IP Iowa-FIRST HATE. 
KEY WEST, FLA., Monday, Murcll :.!1, 1898. 
After full and matUl'e consideration of 
all tbe testImony before it, tbe court finds as 
follows: 
1. Tbat tbe rnited States battle-sblp 
.11aillC arrived In tbe harbor of Havana, 
<'uba, on tbe :!;jtb of January, 18f18, and was 
taken to Buoy !';'o. 4, In from 5 % to 6 
fathoms of water, by tbe regular govern- 
ment pilot. 
Tbe Pnlted States consul-general at Havann 
had notified tbe authorities at that place, tbe 
prevIous evening, of tbe Intended at'rlval of 
the .11 (J inc. 
2. The state of dIscipline on board the 
Maille was excellent, and all orders and regu- 
lations In regard to the care and safety of 
the shIp were strIctly carried out. 
All ammunition was stowed In accordance 
wIth prescribed InstructIons, and proper care 
"as taken wbenever ammunItion was handled. 
Nothing was stowed In any of tbe maga- 
zines or sbell-rooms wbIcb was not permItted 
to be stowed there. 
The magazine!'! and sbell-rooms were always 
locked after bavIng been opened, and after 
the destruction of the Maine the keys were 
found In tbelr proper place, In tbe captain's 
cabin, everytblng havIng been reported secure 
tbat evening at 8 1'.111. 
Tbe temperature of tbe magazine and sbell- 
rooms was taken dally and reported. Tbe 
only magazine wbicb had an undue amount 
of beat was the after 10-lncb magazine, and 
tbat did not explode at tbe time tbe Maine 
was destroyed. 
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The dry gun-cotton primers and detonators 
were stowed In the cabin aft, and remote 
from the scene of tbe explosion. Waste was 
carefully looked after on tbe Maille to obvi- 
ate danger. Special orders In regard to this 
bad been given by tbe commanding officer. 
Yarnisbes, drlt'rs, alcoboI, and otber com- 
bustIbles of this nature were stowed on or 
above the main deck, and could not have bad 
anytblng to do wItb tbe destruction of tbe 
Maine. 
Tbe medical stores were stored aft under 
tbe ward-room aud remote from tbe scene 
of tbe explosion. 
!';'O dangerous stores of any kind were 
stowed below in any of tbe otber store- 
rooms. 
The coal bunkers were Inspected dally. Of 
tbose bunkers adjacent to tbe forwarù maga- 
zine and sbell-rooms, four were empty- 
namely, B 3, B 4, B 5, B 6. A 15 had rn-en 
In use that day, and A 16 was full of New 
TIiver coal. ThIs coal had been carefully 
Inspected before receiving It on board. The 
bunker In whlcb It was stowed was accessible 
on tbree sides at all times and tbe fourtb 
sIde at tbls time, on account of bunkers B 4 
and n 6 being empty. Tbls bunker, A 16, 
had been Inspected that day by tbe engineer 
officer on du ty. 
The fire-alarms In the bunkers were In 
working-order, and tbere had never been n 
case of spontaneous combustion of coal on 
board tbe Maille. 
The two after-boilers of the sblp were In 
use at tbe time of the disaster, but for 
auxiliary purposes only, wltb a comparatively 
low pressure of steam, and being tended by a 
relIable watcb. 'l'hese boilers could not have 
caused tbe explosion of the ship. 'l'be four 
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The torpedo warh{'nds were all stowed In 
the after part of the shIp under the wat'd- 
room, and np!ther ('au<;pd nor participated In 
the dpstruction vf tbe Maine. 


forward boilers bave sInce been found by 
the dIvers and are In a fall' condition. 
On the night of thp destruction of the 
llaine everytblng had been reported secure 
4-1-1 



for the night at 8 P.III. by reliable persons 
through the proper authorities to the com- 
manding officer. At the time tbe Maine was 
destI'oyed tbe sbip was quiet and tberefore 
least liable to accident, caused by movements 
from tbose on boal'd. 
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5. At Frame 17 the outer shell of tbe war- 
sbip from a point l1lh feet from tbe middle 
line of the sbip and 6 feet aboTe tbe keel 
wben In Its normal position bas been braced 
up so as to be now about 4 feet above tbe sur- 
face of tbe water; therefore, about 34 feet 


PROn;CTrOS SHOWING POSITION OF BOW AND KEEL OF THE MAI:.\E. 
1. Dotted line shows part 0' keel not IICceB8ible 'or direct meRBurement. 2. Line 0' break in bottom plating". 3. Bilge keel. 4. LIne 0' 
keel. 6. Stem enters mud here, where a hole In the mud WR8 'ound 7 'eet deep and 15 teet in diameter. 


3. Tbe destruction of tbe Maine occurred 
at 9.40 r.II[., on tbe 15tb day of February, 
1898, In tbe barbor of Havana, Cuba, sbe 
being at tbe time moored to tbe same buoy 
to wblcb sbe bad been taken upon bel' ar- 
rival. 
Tbere were two explosions of a distinctly 
different cbaracter, witb a very sbort but 
distinct interval between tbem, and tbe for- 
ward part of tbe sbip was lifted to a marked 
degree at the time of tbe first explosion. 
Tbe first explosion was more In tbe nature 
of a report, lIke tbat of a gun, wbile tbe 
second explosion was more open, prolonged 
and of greater volume, Tbis second ex- 
plosIon was, in tbe opinion of tbe court, 
caused by a partial explosion of two or more 
pf tbe forward magazines of tbe Maine. Tbe 
evidence bearing upon tbis, being principally 
obtained from divers, did not enable tbe 
court to form a definite conclusion as to tbe 
condition of tbe wreck, aItbougb It was es- 
tablisbed tbat tbe after part of tbe ship 
was practically intact and sank in tbat con- 
dition a very few minutes after the destruc- 
tion of tbe forward part. 
4. The following facts In regard to tbe 
forward part of the ship are, bowever, es- 
tablisbed by tbe testimony: Tbat portion of 
the port side of tbe protective deck wbIcb 
extends from about Frame 50 to about Frame 
41 was biown up aft and over to port. Tbe 
main deck from about Framp 41 was blown 
up aft and slightl:r over to starboard. folding 
the forward part of tbe middle structure over 
and on top of tbe after part. 
This was, In tbe opinion of tbe court, 
caused by tbe partial explosion of two or 
more of tbe forward magazInes of tbe 
Mailte. 


above wbere It would be bad tbe sblp sunk 
uninjured. Tbe outside bottom plating Is 
bent into a reversed V-sbape, tbe otber wing 
of wblcb, about 15 feet broad and 30 feet in 
lengtb (from Frame 17 to Frame 25), Is 
doubled back upon Itself against the con- 
tinuation of tbe same plating extending for- 
ward. 
At Frame 18 tbe vertical keel Is broken 
In two, and tbe flat keel bent. Into an angle 
similar to the angle formed by the outside 
bottom plating. Tbis break Is now about 6 
feet below tbe surface of tbe water and 
about 30 feet above Its normal position. 
In tbe opinion of tbe court, tbls effect could 
have heen produced only by tbe explosion 
of a mine situated under tbe bottom of tbe 
ship at about Fmme 18 and somewbere on 
the port side of tbe ship. 
6. Tbe court finds that tbe loss of tbp 
Maine on the occasion named was not In any 
respect due to fault or negligence on the part 
of any of tbe officers or memhers of the crew 
of sa.id vessel. 
7. In the opinion of tbe court, the Maine 
was destroyed by tbe explosion of a sub- 
marIne mine, whlcb caused the partial ex- 
plosion of two or more of her for- 
wal'd magazines. 
8. Tbe court bas been unable to obtain 
evidence fixing the responsibility for tbe de- 
struction of the Maine upon any person or 
persons. 
"'. T. RAl\[PSON, 
Captain, United States Navy, President. 
A. MARIX. 
Lieutenant-Commander, United States Navy, 
.Judge-Advocate. 
The court having finished the Inquiry It 
was ordered to make, adjourned at 11 A.
I.. 
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to await tbe action of the convening au- the re-establishment' of order in the isl- 
tborIty. and, so terminating the chronic condition 
of disturbance there which so deeply in- 
jures the interests and menaces the tran- 
quillity of the American nation by the 
charader and consequences of the strug- 
gle thus kept up at our doors, besides 
shocking its sentiment of humanity. 
"The government of the United States 
appreciates the humanitarian and disin- 
terested character of the communication 
now made, on behalf of the powers named, 
and for its part is confident that equal 
When it became evident that the differ- appreciation will be shown for its own 
ellce <,xisting between Spain and the earnest and unselfish endeavors to fulfil 
vnited States would lead to war the a duty to humanity by ending a situation, 
ambassadors of Great Britain, France, the indefinite prolongation of which has 
Germany, Russia, Italy, and Austria- become insufferable." 
Hungary called upon President McKinley President McKinley's special mesbage 
in a body on April 7, I8D8, in the interest on the situation was sent to Congress on 
of peace. Sir Julian Pauncefote, the April II. It was a long document, re- 
British ambassador, handed to the Presi- viewing the history of the revolution in 
dent the following joint note: Cuba from 18D5, giving many precedents 
"The undersigned representatives of bearing on the questions of recognition, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Great intervention, and independence; and cit- 
Britain, Italy, and Russia, duly author- ing the reasons which he claimed justified 
ized in that behalf, address, in the name the intervention of the United States. The 
of their rehpective governments, a press- message concluded as follows: 
ing appeal to the feelings of humanity and "In view of these facts and of these 
moderation of the President and of the considerations, I ask Congress to author- 
American people in their existing differ- ize and empower the President to take 
ences with Spain. measures to secure a full and final ter- 
"They earnestly hope that further ne- mination of hostilities between the gOY- 
gotiations will lead to an agreement ernment of Spain and the people of Cuba, 
which, while securing the maintenance and to secure ill the island the establish- 
of peace, will afford aU necessary guar- ment of a stable government, capable of 
antees for the re-establishment of order maintaining order and observing its in- 
in Cuba. ternational obligations, insuring peace and 
"The powers do not doubt that the tranquillity and the security of its citi- 
humanitarian and purely disinterested zens, as well as our own, and to use the 
C'haracter of this representa.tion will be military and naval forces of the United 
fully recognized and appreciated by the States as may be necessary." 
American nation." On April 13 the House passed the fol- 
President McKinley's reply to the lowing resolution by a vote of 322 to ID: 
I,owers was: "\Vhereas, the government of Spain 
"The government of the United States for three years past has been waging war 
reC'ognizes the good will which has prompt- on the island of Cuba against a revolution 
ei! the friendly communication of the rep- by the inhabitants thereof, without mak- 
resentatives of Germany, Austria-Hun- ing any substantial progress towards the 
gary, France, Great Brita.in, Italy, and suppression of said revolution, and has 
Russia, as set forth in the address of your conducted the warfare in a manner con- 
exC'eJIencies, and shares the hope therein trary to the laws of nations, by methods 
expressed that the out<'Ome of the gitua- inhuman and lln<>iviIh'ed, ('allRin
 the 
tion in Cuba may he the maintenance of death by starvation of more than 
oo.()on 
ppaC'e betwecn the United Statps and Spain innocent non-combatants. HIP vif'tims 11('- 
by affording the necessary guarantee for ing for the most part helpless WOIQen amI 
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w. T. SAMPSON, 
Captain, United States Navy, PresIdent. 
A. MARl x, 
Lieutenant-Commander, United States Navy, 
Judge-Advocate. 
UNITED STATES FLAG-SHIP New }'ork, 
March 2
, 1898, OFF KEY WEST, FLA. 
Tbe proceedings and findings of the court 
of Inquiry in tbe above case are approved. 
)1. SICARD, 
Hear-Admiral. Commander-In-Cbief of tbe 
rnited States Xaval Force on tbe North 
AtlantIc Station. 
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clJÌldren, inflicting intolerable injury to April 11, 1898, upon which the action of 
the {'OIIlIIlercial interests of the United Congress was invited; therefore, 
States, involving the destruction of the "Resoh'ed, by the Senate and House 
lives and property of many of our citi- of Representatives of the United States 
zens, entailing the expenditure of millions of America, in Congress assembled, 
of money in patrolling our coasts and " 1. That the people of the island of 
policing the high seas in order to main- Cuba are, and of a right ought to be, 
tain our neutrality; and, free and independent, and that the gOY- 
"Whereas, this long series of losses, ernment of the United States hereby 
injuries, and murders for which Spain is recognizes the republic of Cuba as the 
responsible has culminated in the destruc- true and lawful government of the isl- 
tion of the United States battle - ship and. 
MOline in the harbor of Havana and in the '.2. That it is the duty of the United 
death of 266 of our seamen; States to demand, and the government of 
"Resolved, by the Senate and House of the United States does hereby demand, 
Representatives of the United States of that the government of Spain at once re- 
America in Congress assembled, that the linquish its authority and government in 
President is hereby authorized and ùi- the island of Cuba and withdraw its land. 
rected to intervene at once to stop the and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban 
war in Cuba, to the end and with the waters. 
purpose of securing permanent p
ace and "3. That the Presid('J)t of the United 
order there, establishing by the free ac- States be and he hereby is directed and 
tion of the people thereof a stable and in- empowered to use the entire land and 
dependent government of their own in the naval forces of the United States, and to 
island of Cuba; and the President is here- cuU into the actual service of the Unitcd 
by authorized and empowered to use the States the militia of the several Statps to 
l:md and naval forces of the United States such extent as may be necessary to ('any 
to execute the purpose of this resolution." these resolutions into effect. 
The Senate on the 16th passed the fol- "4. That the United States herpby dis- 
lowing resolutions by a vote of 67 to 21, claims any disposition or intention to ex- 
the recognition amendment being adopted ercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control 
by a vote of 51 to 37: over said island except for the pacification 
" Joint resolutions for the recognition thereof; and asserts its determination, 
of the independence of the people and re- when that is accomplished, to leave the 
public of Cuba, demanding that the gov- government and control of the island to 
ernment of Spain relinquish its authority its people." 
and government in the island of Cuba, In the resolutions of the House the 
and withdraw its land and naval forces President was directed to intervene, which 
from Cuba and Cuban wa.ters, and direct- was the power he desired; but the reso- 
ing the President of the United States to lutions of the Senate not only gave direc- 
use the land and naval forces of the Unit- tions for intervention but for recognition. 
eel States to carry these resolutions into The latter act was contrary to the Presi- 
efrect. dent's policy. Thereupon both HoU!'!es of 
" \Vhereas, the abhorrent conditions Congress held an all-night session; their 
which have existed for more than three resolutions were sent to a conference 
years in the island of Cuba, so near our committee; mutual concessions were 
own borders, have shocked the moral sense made, and early on the morning of the 
of the people of the United States, have 19th, the resolutions of the Senate, with 
been a disgrace to Christian civilization, the recognition clause stricken out, WCl'e 
culminating, as they have, in the destruc- adopted by a vote of 42 to 35 in the 
tion of a United States battle-ship, with Senate and 310 to 6 in the House. 
266 of its officers and crew, while on a The President sent the following mes- 
friendly visit in the harbor of Havana, sage to Congress on the 25th: 
and ca
not longer be endured, as has bpen "To the Senate and House of Rep- 
Bet forth by the P
esident of the United rescntatives of the United States of 
States in his message to Congress of America: 
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c. I transmit to the Congress for its 
consideration llnd appropriate action 
copies of correspondence recently had witl1 
the representative of Spain in the United 
States, witl1 the United States minister 
at Madrid, and, through the latter, with 
the government of Spain, showing the 
action taken under the joint resolution 
approved April 20, 1808, 'for the recog- 
nition of the independence of the people 
of Cuba, demanding that the government 
of Spain relinquish its authority and 
government in the island of Cuba and 
withdraw its land and naval forces from 
Cuba and Cuban waters, and directing 
the President of the United States to use 
the land and naval forces of the United 
States to carry these resolutions into 
effect.' 
"epon communicating to the Spanish 
minister in Washington the demand which 
it became the duty of the executive to ad- 
dress to the government of Spain in 
obedience to said resolution, the minister 
asked for his passports and withdrew. 
The United States minister at Madrid was 
in turn notified by the Spanish minister 
for foreign affairs that the withdrawal 
of the Spanish representative from the 
Cnited States had terminated diplomatic 
relations between the two countries, and 
tl1at aU official communications between 
their respective representatives ceased 
therewith. 
"I commend to your special attention 
the note addressed to the United States 
minister at Madrid by the Spanish min- 
ister for foreign affairs on the 21st inst., 
whereby the foregoing notification was 
(.onveyed. It will be perceived therefrom 
that the government of Spain, having 
cognizance of the joint resolution of the 
rnited States Congress, and in view of 
the things which the President is thereby 
TC'quired and authorized to do, responds 
hy treating the reasonable demands of this 
government as measures of hostility, fol- 
lowing with that instant and complete 
severance of relations by its action, which 
by the usage of nations accompanies an 
existent state of war between sovereign 
powers. 
" 'The position of Spain being thus made 
known, and the demands of the United 
States being denied, with a complete rupt- 
ure of intercourse by the act of Spain, I 
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have been constrained in exercise of the 
power and authority conferred upon me 
by tile joint resolution aforesaid, to pro- 
claim under date of April 22, 1898, a 
blockade of certain ports of the north 
coast of Cuba lying between Cardenas and 
Bahia Honda, and of the port of Cienfue- 
gos, on the south coast of Cuba, and, fur- 
ther, in exercise of my constitutional 
powers, and using the authority confeTTPd 
upon me by the act of Congress, approved 
April 22, 1898, to issue my proclamation, 
dated April 23, 1898, calling for volun- 
teers in order to carry into effect the 
said resolutions of April 20, 1898. Copies 
of these proclamations are hereto ap- 
pended. 
"In view of the measures so taken, and 
with a view to the adoption of such other 
measures as may be necessary to enable 
me to carry out the expressed will of the 
Congress of the United States in the prem- 
ises, I now recommend to )'our honorable 
body the adoption of a joint resolution 
declaring that a state of war exists b('- 
tween the United States of America and 
the kingdom of Spain, and I urge speedy 
action thereon to the end that the defi- 
nition of the international status of the 
United States as a belligerent power may 
be made known, and the assertion of all 
its rights and the maintenance of an its 
duties in the conduct of a public war may 
be assured." 
In response to this, Congress imme- 
diately made a formal declaration of war 
in the following terms: 
"1. That war be, and the same is, 
hereby declared to exist, and that war has 
existed since the 21st day of April, A.f). 
1898, including said day, between the 
United States of America and the king- 
dom of Spain. 
"2. That the President of the United 
States be and he is hereby directed and 
empowered to use tIle entire land and 
naval forces of the Cnited States, and to 
call into the actual service of the United 
States the militia of the several States 
to such ext<,nt as may be necessary to 
carry this act into effect." 
This was succeeded on the following 
day by the executive proclamation: 
"By the President of the "Cnited States 
of America. 
"'''hereas, by an act of Congress, a p- 
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proved April 25, 1898, it is declared that 
war exists, and that war has existed since 
the 21st day of April, A.D. 1898, includ- 
ing said day, between the United States 
of America and the kingdom of Spain; 
and, 
H \Vhereas, it being desirable that such 
war should be conducted upon principles 
in harmony with the prf'sent views of 
nations and sanctioned by recent prac- 
tice, it has already been announced thai 
tIle policy of this government will be not 
to resort to privateering, but to adhere 
to the rules of the declaration of Paris. 
"Now, therefore, I, \Villiam 
lcKinley, 
President of the rnited States of America, 
by virtue of the power invested in me by 
the Constitution and the laws, do hereby 
declare and proclaim: 
"l. The nf'utral flag covers enemy's 
goods excepting contra hand of war. 
H 2. 1\eutral goods not contraband of 
war are not liable to confiscation under 
the enemy's flag. 
"3. Blockades, in order to be binding, 
must be effective. 
"4. Spanish merchant vessels in any 
port or placf's within the United States 
shall be allowed until "May 21, 1898, in- 
clusive, for loading their cargoes and de- 
parting from such ports or places, a,nd 
such Spanish merchant vessels, if met at 
sea by any United States ship, shaH be 
permitted to continue their voyage if on 
examination of their papers it shall ap- 
pear that their cargoes were taken on 
boarù before the expiration of the above 
terms, provided that nothing herein con- 
tained shall apply to Spanish vessels hav- 
ing- on board any officers in the military 
or naval 
en'ice of the enemy, or any coal 
(excf'pt sueh as may be neces!'mry for 
their voyage), or any other article pro- 
hiLitpd or contrahand of war, or any de- 
spatch of or to the Spanish government. 
"!). Any Rpanish mprchant vessel, 
which, prior to Apl'il 21, 1898, shall have 
sailed from any foreign port bound for 
(IllY port or place in the United States 
sllall he pprmittpd to enter such port or 
place, and to discharg-c her cargo and 
afterwards forthwith to dppart without 
molf'station, and any sueh vf'ssel, if lIlf't 
at sea hy any United States sbip, sl1:1.11 
he pprmitted to pontimlf' Iwr voyage to 
any port not blockaded. 
11.-2 F 
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"G. The right of search is to be ex- 
ercised with strict regard for the right 
of neutrals, and the voyages of mail steam- 
ers are not to be interfered with except 
on the clearest ground of suspicion of a 
violation of law in respect to contraband 
or blockade." 
On April 22 Congress adopted a confer- 
ence report on the volunteer army bill. 
under the authority of which the Presi- 
dent, on April 23, issued a call for 123,000 
volunteers to serve for two years unless 
mustered out sooner. On April 2G a 
similar report on a bill to reorganize the 
regular army, and increase its strength 
to (il,919 officers and men, was passed. 
}'or a list of the principal operations in 
and around Cuba during the war, see 
ÐA TTLF.S. 
On .\ug. 9, 1898, proposals for peace, 
at the initiative of Spain, were submitted 
to the President by 1\L .TrLEs 1\ L-\RTIN- 
CA1IßON (q. v.) , the ambassador of 
J'rance at \Vashington. On the 10th an 
agreement was negotiated between 1\1. 
('ambon and 8ecretary Day, was accepted 
IJY the Spanish government on the lIth, 
and proclainwd by the President On t1H' 
12th. The following artif'les in the agrf'e- 
ment show the terms under whif'h the 
United Rtates was willing to make peacp: 
"Article I. Spain will rf'linquish all 
claim of sovereignty over and title to 
Cuba. 
H Art. II. Spain will cede to the 
United States the island of Porto Rico 
and other islands now under Spanish 
sovereignty in the 'Vest Indies, and also 
an island in the Ladrones, to be Rf'lected 
by the rnitpd States. 
"Art. III. The Unitcd Statf's will oc- 
cupy and hold the city, bay, and harbor 
of .Manila, l'f'nding- the conclusion of a 
trf'aty of peace, whiph shall df'tf'nlline the 
control, disposition, and government of 
the Philippines. 
"Art. IV. Hpain will immcdiately eyac- 
uate Cuba, POl'to Ri('o, and othPI' islalld
 
now undpr :-;panish Rovf'l"f'ig-nty in the 
\Vcst Tndi('s, and to this Pllll ('af'h gov- 
ernment will, witHin tpn d:lYs aftpr thf' 
signing of this_ protof'ol, appoint com- 
missioners, and the commissioners so ap- 
pointed shaH, within thirty days aftf'r thf' 
signing- of this protocol, InPct at Havana 
for the purpose of arranging and parrying 
4-t!) 



out the details of the aforesaid evacu- 
ation of Cuba and the adjacent isl- 
ands. . . . 
.. 
-\.rt. \-. The l:uited f'tatef; and :-:pain 
" ill each appoint not more tha n fh e 
eOlllmissioners to tn-at of peace, and the 
coJl)mi
..ioners so appointed 
hall meet at 
Paris not later than Oct. I, IRUS, and 
proceed to t11(' negotiation and conclusion 
of a treaty of peace, which treaty shall 
be subject to ratification according to the 
re
pective constitutional forms of the two 
countries. 
., Art. YI. {Tpon the conclusion and sign- 
ing of this protocol hostilities between 
the two countries shall be suspended, and 
notice to that effcct shall be given as soon 
as possible by each government to the com- 
manders of its military and navl\l forces." 
. "Cnder Article IV., the following mili- 
tary commission was appointed for Cuba: 
American. 
Iaj.-Gen. James F. \Yade, Rear- 
Admiral \\ illiam T. f:o;ampson, Maj.-Gen. 
Matthew C. Butler; Spanish, 1\laj-Gen. 
Gonzales Parrado, Rear-Admiral Pastor y 
Landcro, 1\Iarquis ::\lontero. Under the di- 
rection of these commissioners Cuba was 
formally evacuated Jan. I, I8!1D. After 
the American occupation 1\lAJ.-GEX. JOHX 
H. BROOKE (q. v.) was appointed the first 
Ameri('an military governor. He served as 
such till earl
' in I !)OU, when he was suc- 
ceeded by ::\Iaj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, "ho 
had been in command of the district and 
eit.\. of Rantiag-o. A constitutional eon- 
w'ntion was held in Xovemher following. 
For te
t of treaty with Spain. see SPA1:-l, 
TlmATY WITH. 
('uban ('onstitution.-The following is 
the text of the proposed constitution, as 
fmhmitted by the central committee to the 
c(lnstitutional convention sitting in IIa- 
,ana, in January, l!IOl: 
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liberty to the inhabitants, we do agree 
upon and adopt the following ('onstitu- 
tiun, in pur:-uancf' of the l'laid purpose. in- 
\ oking the protection of the Ahlli
ht
, 
and prompted by the dictates of our cou- 
science: 


FIHðT SECTIO
. 


FORl\[ OF GO\EH
MENT-TIIE F()H
[ OF GOV- 
ER:S-ME:'<T AND NATIOXAL TEHIUTOHY. 
1. The people of Cuba shall be cflnsti- 
tuted into a sovereign and independent 
state, under a republican form of gO\ ern- 
ment. 
2. The territory of the republic com- 
prises the island of Cuba and the island.. 
and keJ's adjacent thereto, which were 
under the jurisdiction and control of the 
general government of the island of Cuba 
while it was a Spanish posses
ion. 
3. The territory of the republic shall be 
divided into six provinces, the boundaries 
and names of which shall be those of the 
present provinces, as long as not modified 
by the laws. 
SECO
D SECTIO
. 


REQUIREl\[E
TS FOR CITIZENSlIIP-MFTIIODS 
OF LOSING A:'IiD REfiAIXIXO IT-DUTIES OF 
CITIZE:"i"S. 


The following are Cuban citi7ens: 
1. All persons born within or outside 
Cuban territory of Cuban parents. 
2. The children of foreign parents born 
in the territorJ" of the republic who, after 
arriving at their majority, inscribe them- 
selves as Cubans in the proper rf'gister. 
3. Those persons who were born outside 
of Cuban territory of Cuban pan-nts \\ ho 
had lost \'uban eitizenship, provided that 
on attaining tlwir majority thf'Y inscribe 
in the proper register. ' 
4. Those foreigners who have helongf'd 
t.o the liberating army and who, residing 
\\.e, the delf'gat..
 of the Cuhan people, in Cuba, claim Cullan citizenship within 
having met in a"selllhl
' for the purpose sh:: months following the promulgation (of 
of agrf'f'ing upon thf' adoption of a fumla- the constitution. 
mental law, whieh. at the f\an1f' time that 5. Thosf' African!'! who may lwyc b('('n 
it proYidf's for the eon
titution into a slaw's in Cuha, and also thos(' who wpre 
sovereign and indepf'ndf'nt nation of the pmaneipatf'd nnll rf'ferrC'd to in .-\rti('lc 
Jwople of Cuha, e..tahli"llf's a solid and XIIT. of the treaty hetween :-:pain atlll 
pprmanent form of gOYf'l"nmf'nt. eapahle England. .Tunf' 2R. H
:-I.). 
of complying with its intC'rnational ohli- G. The Rpanianls resilling in Cuhan tt'r- 
gat ions. in<;;uring donwstif' tranquillity. ritory on .\I'ril 11. IS!!!). \\110 shall 1Iot 
estahlisl.ing justief'. promoting tlw gf'n- hayf' in..eribpd tllf'ms{'ln-s as :-:l'aniards up 
eral welfare, and securing the blessings of to April II, 1900. 
4;)() 
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been delivered to the competent judge or 
court. The party interested shall be noti- 
fied of the order for discharge or commit- 
ment within the same period. 
7. Ko person shall be arrested, except 
by virtue of a warrant from a competent 
judge; the writ directing the issuance of 
the warrant of arrest shall be ratified 
or amended after the accused shall ha ye 
been given a hearing, within seventy-two 
hours following his imprisonment. 
GROUNDS FOR FORFEITI
G CUBAN CITIZEN- 8. All persons arrested or in prison 
SHIP. without due legal formalities, or in cases 
not provided for in the constitution and 
the laws, shall be placed at liberty at 
under an- their own request or at that of any citi- 
consent of zen. The law shall determine the method 
of prompt action in such cases. 
military or 9. Ko person shall be tried or Sf'n- 
power with- tenced, except by a competent judge or 
tribunal, in consequence of laws existing 
prior to the eommi
sion of the crime, and 
in the manner that the latter prescribe. 
10. Ko person shall be required to tes- 
tify against a wife or husband, or against 
relatives within the fourth degree of con- 
sanguinity or s
cond degree of affinity. 
II. The pri' <lcy of correspondence and 
in of other private documents shall not be 
violated, and the same shall not be seized, 
e
cept by ordf'r of a competent author- 
ity, and with the formalities prescrihed 
RIGHTS GUARANTEED BY THE CONSTITU- by the Jaws, and in this case all points 
TIO
. therein not relating to the matter under 
investigation shall be kept secret. 
I. An Cuhans f\hall have equal rights 12. The expression of thought shall be 
under the law. free, be it either by word of mouth, by 
2. No law can have a retroactive effect, writing, by means of the public press, or 
except in penal matters, when the new b;}' any other method whatsoever, with- 
law is favorable to the delinquent. out being subject to any prior censor- 
3. Obligations of a civil character which ship, and under the responsihility deter- 
Rpring from contracts or from the acts mined or specified by the laws. 
Ol" omissions which produce them cannot 13. No person shall he molesteù II,\" 
he altered or annulled hy any posterior reason of his relig-ious opinion, nor for 
nct, neither by the legislature nor the eng-aging in his special method of \\"01'- 
executive. "hip. The church anù state shall be 
4. No person shall be arrested, except sEparate. 
in the cases and manner prcscrihed by 14. Eyery indh-idual or association will 
law. have the.; right of petition. 
5. All p('rsons arrpsh'd shall be eiUwr I:). The inhahitants of thp republic shall 
placed at liberty or dc1iwred to the judi- lwye the rig-ht to mcet and combine pcace- 
cial authorities within twenty-four hours full." without arms for all lieit purpo:-;f's. 
aftf'r their arrf'st. !G..All persons shall have the right 
6. All persons arrf'sted shall eitllCr be to enter and leave the republic, tra\('l 
placed at liherty or committed to prison throughout its tcrritor,v, and change thcir 
within seventy-two hours after having residence, without requiring a safe-gual'd, 
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7. Foreigners who have been domiciled 
in Cuba since Jan. I, IS9!), provided they 
demand Cuban citizenship within six 
months following the promulgation of the 
constitution, or in case of minors within 
six months after attaining majority. 
S. Foreigners after five years' residence 
in the territory of the republic who obtain 
naturalization papers, in accordance with 
the laws. 


1. By securing naturalization papers in 
a foreign country. 
2. By accepting a position 
other governmcnt without the 
Congress. 
3. By entering into the 
naval service of any foreign 
out the aforesaid consent. 
Cuban citizcnship may be regained in 
accordance with the provisions which the 
law may establish. 


DUTIES OF ALL CUBA
 CITIZENS. 


1. To serve in arms according to the re- 
quirements of the law. 
2. To contribute to public expenses, 
the manner established by the laws. 


THIRD SECTION. 



pa!-sport, or any other like equivalent, 
cÅeept \\hat may be required in the laws 
governing immigration and by the rights 
of the administrative or judicial authori- 
ties in casc., of criminal responsibility. 
17. The penalty of confiscation of prop- 

rties Fohall not be inflicted, and no per- 
son shall be dcprived of his property ex- 
cept by the competent authority for the 
justified reason of public benefit, and 
after being paid the proper indemnity 
therefor. 
hould this latter requirement 
not han hf'f'n complied with, the judges 
shall give due protection. and, should the 
case so demand, they f>hall restore pos- 
session of the property to the person who 
may have bepn deprived thereof. 
18. Prim te dwellings shall be heM in- 
violate. and no person may entf'r therein 
at night without the consent of the oc- 
cupants, excepting for the purpose of 
taking aid to victims of crime or dis- 
aster, nor in the daytime eÅcepting in 
. the cases and manner prescribed by 
law. 
In. Xo person shall be obliged to change 
his plaC'e of dwelling except by orders 
of competent authority. 
20. No person shall be obliged to pay 
anv tax or contribution of anv kind what- 
so;vcr the collection of wl;icll has not 
previously been legally decided upon. 
21. Every author or inventor shall pos- 
f;Pf;S the ownprship of his work or inven- 
tion for the time and in the manner as 
may be determined by the laws. 
22. Evpry man !-\hall be free to learn or 
t('ach whatever science, profession, in- 
dustry, or work he may deem fit. The 
law will determine what professions need 
proper decrees or qualifications, and how 
such decrees and qualifications shall be 
granted. 
2
. The guarantees mentioned in para- 
graphs 5, ft, 7, 8, 9, II, B, 13, 18, 19, 
of this f;e('tion cannot be su!-\pended in any 
part of the republic, except when the 
l3afety of the state requires this suspen- 
sion, in case of the invasion of the state's 
territory, or grave perturbations öf order 
so as to threaten the public peace. 

-1. The territory in which the said 
guarantees may be suspended will be 
luled. durin!! the su!'ipension. by the laws The national sovereignty shall bp vested 
relating to public order, dictaÍf'd in former ill the people of Cuba, from wllOm shall 
times. But neither in the law relating to emanate the public powers. 
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public order, nor in any other law can 
other guarantees but those nll'ntilln('d be 
suspended. Only those ads characterized 
as crimes b
. the formerly existing penal 
laws can be considered crimes during f<aid 
suspension, neither can new punishmentH 
be inflicted save those provided b
' said 
laws, nor can the eÅecutive power he au- 
thorized to banish or transport citizens, 
nor to remove them more tlUlJl 20 kilo- 
metres from their place of dwelling. nor 
to arrest citi.æns eÅcept for the purpose 
of delivering them to the judicial author- 
ity; but no citizen can remain so arrested 
for more than fifteen days, nor can they 
be so arrested more than once during the 
su:.pension of the said guarantees, nor 
shall citizens be confined elsewhere than 
in special departments of public estab- 
lishments designed for the detention of 
those accused of common misdemeanors. 
2:). The suspension of said guarantees 
can only he ordered by means of a law, 
or by means of a decree of the President 
of the republic if Congress be not sitting. 
The President cannot decree such suspen- 
sion for more than thirty days, or for an 
indefinite spape of time without convoking 
Congress in the same decree, and in every 
case he must give an account to Congress 
of the suspension ord('red, in order that 
Congress may resolve what it thinks fit. 


FOURTH SECTIOY. 


FOREIG:r\ERS. 


Foreigners residing in the territory of 
the new republic have equal rights with 
Cubans in regard to the following mat- 
ters: Protection of their p('rsons and 
property; enjoyment of all rights l1)('n- 
tioned in the preceding section. with ex- 
ception of those referring exclu
ively to 
native Cubans; exercise of civil rights; 
observance of ]a \VS and decrees; bpi I1g 
bound by decisions of the courts and other 
authorities; obligations contributing to 
public expenses. 


FIFTH SE(,TIO
. 


NATIONAL SmEREIGNTY A:r\D PUBLIC 
POWERS. 



SIXTH SECTION. 


THE LEGISLATIVE POWER. 
The legislati\'e power shall be exercised 
by two elective bodies to be named 
.. House of Representatives" and "S<,n- 
ate," and conjointly known as "Con- 
gress." 


SEVENTH SECTION. 


THE SENATE, ITS ME}[ßERS AND INHERENT 
POWERS. 
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employment or honors from another gov- 
ernment. 
Fourth. To judge the governors of the 
provinces, when accused by the provincial 
assemblies or by the President of the re- 
public. \Vhen the accusation is made 
before the Senate, tlH' Senate can order the 
suspf'nsion of the governor, but cannot 
impose any other penalty but dismissal 
from office. 


EIGHTH SECTION. 


1. The Senate shall be composed of six THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AND ITS 
senators from each one of the six depart- INHERENT POWERS. 
ments of the republic, elf'cted for a period 
of 8ix years by electors whom the ayun- 
tamientos shall name in the manner pre- 
scribed by law. 
2. One-third of the senators shall be 
elected ewry two years. 
3. To become a senator the following 
qualification8 are neCeSSal"Y: To be a 
native-born or naturalized Cuban citizen, 
the naturalized citizen to have been such 
for a period of at least ten years, to have 
attained the age of thirty years, and to 
b(' in full enjoyment of civil and political 
rights. 
4. The inherent powers of the Senate 
shall be as follows: 
First. To try, after they have been ac- 
cused by the House of Representatives, 
the President of the republic, and the 
governors of the departments, for which 
purpose it shall constitute itself into a 
court of law to be presided over by the 
president of the Supreme Court, without 
the right in this case of imposing any 
other penalty than that of rcmoval from 
or disqualification to hold office. After 
the cllarges have been filed with the Sen- 
ate, the latter shall order forthwith the REGULATIONS co
n[oN TO BOTH LEGISLA- 
sU8pension of the President from office. TIVE DODIES. 
Should the President be proved criminally 1. The positions of r<,presentatins and 
lesponsible, he hhall at once be placed at senators shall be incompatible with the 
the disposal of the Supreme Court. In any holding of any paid position and of ap- 
case whatsoever, except infraction of the pointmf'nt of the government. 
Constitution, to impeach him the consent 2. The r<,presentatives and Sf'natori'! shall 
of the Senate shall be necessary. receive from the nation a pecuniary re- 
Second. To confirm or not the appoint- muneration. alike for all, whieh ",hall not 
ments that the President of the republic be increasf'd nor diminishf'd during the 
may make, of associate justices of the period of tIH'ir represf'ntation. 
Rupreme Court. of diplomatic representa- 3. The reprf'sentatins and senators shall 
tives, and consular agents, and of such not 1)(' held responsible for the opinions 
other functionaries required by law. that the,v may express in the e'\.ercÏse of 
Third. To authorize Cubans to accept their duties. 
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1. The IIousf' of Representatives shall 
he composed of one n'presentative for 
every 25,000 inhabitants or fraction of 
more than I 
,OOO, elected for a period of 
four years, by direct vote, and in the man- 
n<,r prescribed by law. 
2. One-half of the House of Representa- 
ti v<,s shall be elected evel'y two years. 
3. To be a rf'presentative, the follow- 
ing qualifications are required: To be a 
nath'e - born or a naturalizcd Cuban citi- 
zen, the naturalized citizen to have been 
such for a pf'riod of not less than eight 
years, to have attained the age of twenty- 
five years, and to be in the full enjoyment 
of all civil and political rights. 
4. The inherent powers of the House of 
Representatives shall be as follows: 
First. To file an accusation before the 
Senate against the President of the npub- 
lie for violation of the Constitution or of 
the laws, committed in the exercise of his 
duties, provided that two-thirds of the 
representatives should so resolve in secret 
session. 


N INTII SECTION. 



4. Represcntatives and senators shall not 
IIC' arrested nor tried without the consent 
of the body to which ther helong, e
c(>pt 
in the case of being dihcovered in the 
ad of committing some crime, in ,\ hich 
case and in that of their being arrested or 
tried when Congres!-o is not in ses:-ion, re- 
port thereof shaJI be made as quickly as 
possible to the body to which they belong 
for its information and proper action. 
.3. ('ongrC'ss shall meet and organize at 
tllC'ir own option; both Houses shall open 
and close their sessions on the flame day; 
thC'
' shall be established at tile same place, 
and neither of them shall move to any 
ot her place nor suspend its sessions for 
more than Haee da)'s without the consent 
of the other, neither shall they commence 
their sessions without two-thirds of the 
total number of their members being prf's- 
ent, nor shall they be allowed to continue 
thC'ir sessions without an absolute ma. 
jority of the memhers being present. 
6. Congress shaJI df'cide as to the valid- 
itr of elections and as to the rC'signation 
of its mel1lhf'rs, and none of the laUf'r 
shall he ðpelled Hl'ept hy yote of two- 
thirds of the Jllf'mbers at least of the re- 
8pecti\-e legislative bodies, in whidl case 
it shall he decided in a like manner 
"het her the expulsion is tem poraQ" or 
final, and if therefore the po,.;ition should 
be declared vacant or not. 
7. The Houses of Congress shall adopt 
their respective rules and regulations and 
eled their presidents. But the Senate 
president will onl
' occupy the position in 
the a hsence of the \-ice- Prf'sident of the 
repuhlie or wllf'n the latter is disf'harging 
the duties of President of the same. 
TEXTII SECTIO
. 
COXORESS AXD ITS rOWERS. 
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President of the republic, at which act 
the president and vice-president of Con- 
gress rf'spf'{.tivcly shall he the prcsidf'nt 
of the Rt'nate and the president of the 
House of I:epre,.;entatives. 
3. The powf'rs of Congress shall be as 
follows: 
First. To l'
allline into and a pprU\-e 
annually of the general budget of the 
nation. Should a vote not be ahle to be 
taken prior to the first day of the fiscal 
year, the preceding hudget shall continue 
in force. 
Second. Decide as to the issue of loans, 
at the same time voting the necC'ssary per- 
manent incomes for the parment of i11tf'r- 
est thereon. and for its redemption. 
Third. To rf'gulate donwstic and forf'ign 
commerce, postal and telegraphic services, 
and of railroads. 
Fourth. To deelare war and to make 
treaties of peace. 
Fifth. To coin money, speeif
'ing the 
weight, value, and denomination of the 
same, and to regulate the 8)'stem of 
weights and measurf's. 
Sixth. To establish rulf's of prof'Ptlure 
for naturalization of cit i7f'n". 

e\"enth. To grant amnesties. 
Eighth. To organize naml and military 
forces. 
Xinth. To establish taxC's, dutif's, and 
contrihutions of national character. 
Tenth. To reg-ulate the establishment 
and fleryiee of roads. canals, and ports. 
Eleventh. To deeide who shall he Presi- 
dent in case the Presi(lf'nt antI \Tice-Presi. 
ùC'nt should he rcmoved, dead, resigned, 
or incapacitatf'd. 
Twelfth. To prf'pare the national codf's. 
to establish the clef'toral for the election 
of Congress. governon,;. gOVf'rnors of prov- 
inces, and the prm'incial and munieipal 
eorporations; to dictate laws for the guid- 
ance of the general admini,.;tra tion. 


1. Congrf'ss shall meet in regular ses- 
sion e\"err 
.ea r on the first l\Ionday in 
Ko\'ember. and shall remain in session for 
at least ninety consecutive days, excepting 
holida,ys and Sundays. .And it shall meet 
in special session wlteneyer the President TIlE PREPARATIOX, TIlE SAXCTIOX AXD PRO- 
may issue a call therefor in accordance )n;LOATIO
 OF THE LAW. 
with this Constitution, in which case it 1. The initiati,"e action of all laws per- 

hall solely treat of the express object or !ains to eithf'r of the two co-legislative 
objects of the call. h(Jdie
. expept in the cases specified in 
2. Congres
 shall meet in joint ses
ion the Con"titution. 
to proclaim. aftC'r rectifying and counting 2. E\"er.'" project of law that ma," haV(' 
the electoral ,'ote, the President and Yice- ree('ived the approval of the Senate an<1 
4.')4 


ELEYEXTII SE(,TIO
. 
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3. The President shall be elected to 
sf'rve a term of four years. 1\0 one can 
be elected President for three consecutive 
terms. 
4. The President shall be elected by 
direct votes, and an absolute majority 
thereof, cast on one single day, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law. 
5. The President, on taking po
session 
of oflice, shall swear or affirm before the 
Supreme Court to faithfully di:-;charge the 
duties thereof, complying with and caus- 
ing to be enforced the Con::,titutioll and 
laws. 
6. The President shall receive from the 
public a pecuniary remuneration which 
shall he fixed by law, and which shall 
not be increased or diminished during the 
Presidential term. 
7. The powers and duties of the Presi- 
dent shall be as follows: 
First. To promulgate the laws and exe- 
cute the same. 
Second. To issue calls for special 
sessions of Congrcss. 
Tbird. To suspend the sessions of ('on- 
grf'ss when, in the matter relating to their 
suspension, no agreement is possible be- 
tween the co-legislative bodies. 
Fourth. To present to Congress at the 
commencement of each session, and as 
often as he may deem proper, a message 
referring to the acts of the administra- 
tion and to the general state of the re- 
public, recommending the adoption of 
measures that he may deem necessary and 
useful for the country. 
Fifth. To senù to Congress all the 
promulgated necessary data of all kinds for the prep- 
following its aration of the budgets, and furnish the 
information that said Congress might ask 
for concerning matters or business that 
do not require secrecy. 
TilE EXECUTIVE POWER-TilE PRESIDENT OF Sixth. To direct diplomatic negotiations 
TilE REPGBLlC-HIS POWERS AND DFTIES. and make treaties with foreign powcr
, 
submitting them for confirmation to the 
approval of Congress. 
Seventh. To appoint, with the approval 
of the Senate, the associate justices of 
the supn'llIe eourt of justicf', diplomatic 
rq))'f'iwntatiVf's and consular agf'nts of the 
republif', he having the right to make 
provisional appointnwnts of said rep- 
re
l'Iltatives and agents wlwn the Rf'nate 
is not in session, and whpn va
andeg 
occur. 
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the House of Representatives shall be, be- 
fore it becomes a law, presented to the 
President of the republic. Should the 
latter approve the same, he will sign it; 
if not, he shall return it, with his objec- 
tions, to the legislative body that recom- 
II1ended it, whicn body shall in turn spread 
the same objections in full upon the 
minutes, and will again discuss the proj- 
ect. [f, after this second discussion, two- 
thirds of the members of the co-legislative 
body should vote in favor of the project, 
it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions of the President, to the other body, 
which shall discuss it in a like manner, 
Dnd if the latter should approve it by a 
like majority it shall become a law. In 
every c
 se the vote shall be taken by 
reeording the names of members. If 
within ten days (excluding holidays) the 
l>resident shall not have returned the proj- 
ect of the law presented to him, the same 
shall become a law, in a like manner as 
if the President had signed it. Whenevcr 
Congress E-hall take a vote upon any laW' 
within the last ten days of its sessions, 
and the President should have objections 
to sanction the same, he shall be under 
obligations to immediately notify Con- 
gress tllereof, in order that the latter 
may remain in session until the afore- 
said period bas expired, and should he not 
do so the law shall be considered as sanc- 
tioned. 
3. No project of law, after being whol1y 
rejected by one of the co-legislative bodies, 
IIlay be again presented at the sessions of 
that rear. 
4. Every law shaH be 
within five days immediately 
a pprom1. 


TWELFTH SECTION. 


1. The eXf'eutive power shall be e...:er- 
cised hy the ]>rf'sident of the republic. 
2. To become President of the republic 
the fo]]owing qualifications arc rf'quired: 
To be a Cuhan ('iti7.f'n hy birth or naturali- 
7ation, and. in this la1tf'r ease, to have 
sf'rved with the Cullan army in its wars 
for independpnee tf'n ypars at least; to 
have attainf'tl thp agl-' of forty years, amI 
to he in the fu]] enjoyment of all civil 
und political rights. 



Eighth. To freely appoint and remove 
his consulting secretaries that the law 
may provide him with, reporting actions 
in the premises to Congress. 
Ninth. To appoint to positions estab- 
lished by law all other functionaries 
whose appointment does not speeiall,r per- 
tain to other functionaries and corpora- 
tions. 
Tenth. To command and direct, as com- 
mander-in-chief, the naval and miJitary 
forces of the republic, being under obliga- 
tions, in case of invasion of the territory 
or sudden attack thereon, to forthwith 
adopt the necessary means of defence, and 
call Congress to session without delay to 
inform it of the facts. 
Eleventh. To receive diplomatic repre- 
sentatives and admit consular agents. 
Twelfth. To pardon convicts in accord- 
ance with the laws. 
Thirteenth. To suspend the action of 
departmental assemblies and ayuntamien- 
tos, in the cases specified by the Consti- 
tution. 
8. The President shall not be allowed to 
leave the territory of the republic with- 
out the express consent of Congress. 


THIRTEENTH SECTIOX. 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF TIlE REPUBLIC. 


l. There shall be one Vice-President 
of the republic, who shall be elected 
in the same manner as the President, con- 
jointly with the latter and for a like 
term. 
2. To become Vice-President the same 
qualifications as those established by the 
Constitution for President are necessary. 
3. The Vice-})resident shall be president 
of the Senate, but shall not vote except 
in cases of a tie. 
4. Through accidental absence of the 
President of the republic, the executive 
pOWf'r shall be exercised by the Vice- 
President. In case of an absolute va- 
cancy in the office of the President the 
\Ïce-President shall assume charge there- 
of until the termination of the current 
tf'rm. 
5. The Vice-President shall receive from 
the republic a pecuniary remuneration 
which shall be decided by law, and which 
hhall not be increased nor diminished dur- 
ing the period of his administration. 
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FOURTEENTII SECTION. 
JUDICIAL POWER. 
The judicial power I'hall bc f'xereised 
by the supreme court of justice anù such 
other courts as may be established by 
law, which shall regulate their respective 
organization, their rights, methods of ex- 
ercising the same, and qualifications that 
the individuals composing them shall pos- 
sess. 


FIFTEENTH SECTION. 
TilE SUI'RE
tE COURT 01<' J lTSTICE. 


1. To become an associate supreme jus- 
tice the following qualifications are neces- 
sary: 
First. To be a Cuban citizen by birth 
or naturalization, in the latter case for 
a period of not less than ten years. 
Second. To have attained the age of 
forty years. 
Third. To be in full possession of all 
civil and political rights. 
Fourth. To possess some of the folJow- 
ing qualifications: To have practised the 
profession of law for ten years within 
the territory of the republic or have per- 
formed for a like period judicial duties 
or taught for the saIlle time a class of 
fundamental law in a public cstablish- 
mente 
2. Besides those established in the pre- 
ceding bases and those specified by the 
laws it shall be the inherent right of the 
supreme court of justice: 
First. To have cognizance of appC'als in 
conformity with the law. 
Second. To decide questions that may 
arise between the courts of law immediate- 
ly inferior to it as to their relative rights 
and jurisdiction. 
Third. To have cognizanre of intpr- 
administrative suits concerning the nation 
or which are litigations bctwcen the de- 
partments or the municipalities. 
Fourth. To decide as to the constitution- 
ality of legislative acts that may have 
been objected to as unconstitutionaL 
Fifth. To decide as to the validity or 
nullity of decisions of departmental as- 
sf'mblies or of ayuntamientos that may 
have been suspended by the governnwnt 
or complained of by primte individuals in 
such cases as the Constitution and laws 
establish. 
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SIXTEENTH SECTION. 
GENERAL DISPOSITIONS CONCERNING TIlE 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 
1. Justice shall be administered gratu- 
itously. 
2. The courts shall have cognizance of 
all civil and criminal and interadminis- 
trative f\uits. They shall also have cogni- 
zance, in cases specified by the laws, of 
the questions relating to the exercise and 
possession of political rights. 
3. No judicial commis
ions nor extraor- 
dinary courts of justice of whatever kind 
shall be created. 
4. All hearings shall be public, unless 
in the opinion of the court and for special 
reasons they should be private. 
5. No judicial functionary shall be sus- 
p('ndf'd from nor deprived of his position 
exeept for crime or other serious cause, 
duly proved after his defence shall have 
been heard. 
6. .1 udicial functionaries shan be per- 
sonally responsible for all violations of 
the law that they may commit. 
7. The remunel'ation of judicial func- 
tionaries shall not be ehangcd within a 
period of less than five years, a general 
la w being necessary for the purpose. 
8. Courts having cognizance of mari- 
time and land matters shall be governed 
by their special organic law. 
SEVENTEENTH SECTION. 
DEP ARTl\fENT RÉGIl\IE. 
I. Each department 
hall be formed by 
the municipal terminos that are com- 
prised within the boundaries thereof. 
2. At the head of each department there 
will be a governor, elected bv direct vote 
for a period of three years, i
 the manner 
spf'cified by law. 
:J. There will also be a dcpartuwutal 
assemhly, to consist of not less than eight 
or more than twenty, elected by direct 
vote for a like period of three years, which 
election shall be held in the form speci- 
fied by law. 
EWHTEENTII SECTION. 
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tution, to the general laws, nor to inter- 
national treaties, nor to that which 
pertains to the inherent rights of the muni- 
cipalities, which may concern the depart- 
mcnt, such as the establishment and 
maintenance of institutions of public edu- 
cation, public charities, public depart- 
mental roads, meaus of communication by 
water or sea, the preparation of thf'ir 
budgets, and the appointment and removal 
of their employés. 
They may also agree as to the placing 
of a loan for public works of interest to 
the department, voting at the same time 
the permanent income necessary for the 
IJRyment of interest thereon and its re- 
demption. In order that loans may be 
realized the approval of two-thirds of the 
3.yuntamientos of the department must be 
secured. 
2. The departmental assemblies shall 
freely provide the income necessary to 
meet their budgets, without any other 
limitation than that of making it compat- 
ible with the general tributary system of 
the republic. 
3. The provincial assembly cannot sup- 
press or reduce taxes of a permanent 
nature without establishing others to take 
their place, except when the suppression or 
reduction precedes the suppression or re- 
duction of permanent, equivalent expenses. 
4. The decision of the departmental 
assemblies shall be presented, in order 
that they may have executive charaeter, 
to the governor of the department. 
Should the latter approve them, he will 
i.lttach his signature tIH'reto; otIH'rwise 
he will return them, together with his ob- 
jections, to the assemhly, and if, aftcr 
being reconsidered. the said deeisions 
should be sustaim'd by two-thinls of th(> 
nH'mhers of the assemhly, tlll'Y shall be- 
come efff'ctive. If within tcn days (e'\.- 
cepting Sundays and holidays) the govern- 
ür should not return any decision that 
had been presented to him, the said de- 
cision shall be effective in charactf'r the 
same as if the governor had approved the 
same. 


NINETEENTH SECTION. 


DEPART
fENTAL ASSEMBLIES AND THEIR 
POWERS. TIlE GOVERNORS OF DEPARTMENTS, TITEIB 
1. TIH' df'partmental assf'mblies shaH POWERS AND DUTIES. 
have the right of independent action in 1. The powers of the governors shall 
all things not antagonistic to the Consti- be as follows: 
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First. To appoint the employés of their 
offices that the law may specify or which 
the departmental assembly may designate. 
Second. To e
ecute and cause to be exe- 
cuted in the department the general laws 
of the nation. 
Third. To publish the acts of the de- 
partmcntal as
embly having an e
eeutive 
(hara('ter, compl
'ing therewith, and caus- 
inf! them to be en forced. 
Fourth. To is
ue orders, instructions, 
and regulations for the cnforcement of the 
rulings of the departmental assemhly 
when the latter has omitted to do so. 
Fiftll. To call the departmental assem- 
bly to a special ".t's
ion wlwnever there 
may be cause, therefor, which cause shall 
he stated in the call. 
:':ixth. To suspend the decision of the 
departmental assembl)' and those of the 
a,yuntamiento in such cases as may be 
established hy the Constitution. 
2. The governor shall receive from the 
departmental treasury a pecuniar
' re- 
muneration, wldeh shall not be chang('d 
during the period for which he was elect- 
ed. 
3. The governor shall be suhstitut('d in 
ofHce by the president of the provincial 
a!'sembly, the said substitution to be, in 
case of vacancy. for the whole term for 
which the governor was elected. 
4. The governor shall be responsible to 
the Senate for all infractions of the Con- 
stitution. }'or anv other fault he shall 
bE' responsibk to the court in the form 
demanded by law. 
TWEXTIETII SECTIOX. 
TilE )[USICIPAL RÉGUIE. 
1. The municipal terminos shall he gov- 
erned by ayuntamientos composed of coun- 
cilmen el(,f'tpcl by a direct vote in the man- 
ner prescrihed by law. 
2. In each municipal termino there 
shall be a mayor elected by direct vote in 
the form prescribed hy law. 
3. The organization of municipal ter- 
minos will be the ohject of the g('neral 
law. 


TWEXTY-FIRST SE(,TIO
. 
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their municipal termino, such as appoint. 
ment and removal of emplo)'és, prepara- 
tion of their budgets, freely estahlishing 
the means of income to n1('et them with- 
out any other limitation than that of 
making them compatihle "ith the general 
s
.stem of taxation of the republic. 

. The ayuntamientos can is
ue loans. 
at the !-ame time fixing what ta'\.es arc to 
be devoted to the pa
'ment of inter('st allll 
the forming of a sinking-fund. The voters 
of the tenninos must approve hy dirpl'Ì 
vote the issue of a loan. 
3. The ayuntamiento!; eannot suppr(':-,"\ 
or reduce taxes of a permanent nature 
without estahlishing others in theh. 
places. e
cept when the f'uppression or 
reduction corresponds to an equintlent re- 
duction in permanent e
pense. 
-to The resolutions a<loptf'(1 b
' the ayun- 
tamientos !ilmll be presented, in nnlcr that 
they may have {''\.('cuth"e charader. to the 
mayor. Should the latter approve th('m, 
he will attach his signature thereto; 
otherwii'le lie shall return them with his 
objections to the a
'untamiento, and if. 
after being reconsiùerf'd, two-thirds of 
the memhers of the ayuntamiento should 
sustain them, they shall become effective. 
If within ten days (ðcepting Sllnda
's 
and holidays) the mayor should not re- 
turn any decision that had been pr('sent- 
ed to him, the latter shall h('come efff'f'tive 
the same as if the mayor had approved it. 
5. The acts of the ayuntamientos mav 
be suspended by the ma'yor or by the gO\:. 
ernor of the department, or hy the Presi- 
dent of the republic whene\'er said acts 
are antngonistic to the Constitution. to 
the general laws. to international trcatie
, 
or to action taken by the departnwutal 
a!"semblv, within its inherent attrihut('!'!, 
hy suh
litting the matter to the decision 
of the Rupreme Court. 
6. Councilmen shall be responsihl<, for 
th('ir acts hefore the courts in the man- 
ner prescribed hy law. 


TWEX fY-RECOXD RF.CTIO
. 
MAYORS, THEIR D"LTIES AXD POWF.RR. 


1. TIle mayor., slmll puhlish, as soon as 
T.HE AYC,TA,nEXTos A:\D THEIR POWERS. the same ha\"f' hl.en approved, the act" of 
1. The a, untamif'ntos 811al1 he sf'lf-gov- the ayunta mipntos, ('omplying then'\\ ith 
erning and. shan take a(.tion on all mat- and cuu
ing the :o.anl<' to he cnCon.pd; and 
tel's that solely and exclusively concern they shall exercise without any limita- 
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tion whatsoever the active functions of bel' of the members in the two legislative 
municipal administration as executors of bodies together. 
the acts of the ayuntamientos and repre- 
sentatives thereof. 
2. The nnmicìpal nmyors shall reC'pive CONCEHNING TRANSITORY DISPOSITIONS. 
from the municipal treasuries a pecuni- 
ary rf'lUulleration that shall not be 
changed during the period of their ad- 
ministra tion. 
3. The municipal mayors shall be re- 
spon
ible for their acts before the courts, 
in the manner prescribed by law. 
4. The municipal ma:rors shall be sub- 
stituted in ot1ice by the presidents of the 
ayuntamientos, and in cases of vacancy 
the substitution shall be for the unexpired 
term for which the mayor was elected. 


That in fulfilment of the declaration 
contained in the joint n>solution approvcd 
April 20, 18!)R, entitled ., For the Recog- 
nition of the IndepeIlllence of the People 
of Cuba," df'manding that the governnwnt 
of Spain relinquish its authority and gm'- 
crument in the island of Cuba. and with- 
The Constitution cannot be changed, draw its land and naval forces from Cuba 
in whole or in part, except by a two- and Cuban waters, and directinO' the Pres i- 
thirds vote of both legislative bodif's. Six dent of the Vnited Statf's to u
e the land 
months after deciding on the reform, a and naval forces of the L"nited States to 
constitutional assembly shall be elected, carry these rcsolutions into effect, the 
"hich shall confine itself to the approval President is hereby authorized to leave the 
or disapproval of the reform voted by the government and control of the island of 
}('gislative bodies. These will continue in Cuba to its people as SOon as a gonrn- 
their functions independently of the con- ment shall have been established in s
1Ïd 
stitutional a<;sembly. The members in island under a constitution which, either 
this assembly shall be equal to the HUlll- as a part thereof or in any ordinance ap- 
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TWEXTY -THIRD SECTIOX. 


TIlE 1\ATIOSAL TREASl-RY, ITS PROPERTIES 
AXD DUTIES. 


The republic of Cuba does not rec- 
ognize, nor win not recognize, any debts 
or compromises contracted prior to the 
promulgation of the Constitution. From 
the said prohibition are excepted tllP 
dl'bts and compromises legitimately con- 
tracted for in }whalf of the revolution, 
from and after Feb. 24, 1895, by corps 
commanders of the liberating army, un- 
til the day upon which the constitu- 
tion of Jimaguayi was promulgated; and 
those which the revolutionary govern- 
ments contracted, either by themselns 
or by their legitimate rf'prf'sentatives in 
foreign eountrif's, which df'hts and com- 
promises shall be classified by Congress, 
and whi('h body shall decide as to the 
payment of those which, in its judgment, 
are It'gitimate. 


'fWF.XTY-FOURTII SECTION. 


COXSTITrTIOX AL A
IENDlIENTS. 


TWENTY-FIFTH SECTION. 


1. The Senate }wing organized for the 
first time, the senators shall be divided 
into three classes; the seats of the sen- 
ators of the first class shall be vacated 
at the expiration of the second year, of 
the second class at the expiration of the 
fourth year, and of the third class at the 
expiration of the sixth 
'ear. Lots shall 
decide which senator shall belong to each 
class for each one of the departments. 
2. Ninety days after the promulgation 
of the electoral law that may be pre- 
pared and adopted by the convention, the 
election of the functionaries provided for 
in the Constitution shall be proceeded 
with for the transfer of the government 
of Cuba to those who may be elected, in 
conformity with order No. 301 from the 
headquarters of the Division of Cuba of 
July 2.>. 1900. 
3. All la \Vs, regulations. orders. and 
decrf'ps which Ulay be in force at the time 
of the promulgation of the Constitution 
shall continue to be obserwd until they 
are replaced by others. 
'l'lte Platt -lmemlmcnf.-The following 
resolution was reportC'il to the rnited 
States Renatf' by tlll' eommittee OIl the re- 
lations with Cuba on Feb. 2:5. It was pass- 
ed b:y the Senate Feb. 27, and by the House 
011 ::\Iarch 1: . 



pf-mleù thereto, shall define the future re- 
lations of the rnited States with Cuba, 
substantially as follows: 
1. That the government of Cuba shall 
never enter into any treaty or other com- 
pact with any foreign power or powers 
whieh will impair or tend to impair the in- 
df'pendence (If Culm, nor in any manner 
a uthorize or permit any foreign power or 
powers to obtain, by colonization, or for 
lIIi1itary or na.val purpofìes, or otherwise. 
lodging in or control over any portion of 
said is1and. 
2. That !'laid govermllent shan not as- 
sume or contract any public debt to pay 
the interl'st upon which and to make rea- 
sonable fìinking-fund provision for the ul- 
timate discharge of which the ordinary 
I'f','enues of the island, after defraying the 
current e
penses of government, shall be 
inadequate. 
3. That the government of Cuba COn- 
sents that the L"nited States may exercise 
the right to intervene for the prcserva- 
tion of Cuban independence, the mainte- 
nance of a government adpquate for the 
protection of life, property, and indiyid- 
ual Uberty, and for discharging the obliga- 
Üons with respect to Cuba imposed by the 
treaty of Paris on the United States, now 
to be assumcd and undertaken by the gov- 
ernment of Cuba. 
4. That an acts of the {)nited States 
in Cuba during its military occupancy 
thereof are ratified and validated, and aU 
lawful rights acquired thereunder shaU be 
maintained and .protected. 
5. That the gOYf'rnment of Cuba will 
execute, and as far as necessary extend, 
the plans already devised, or other plans 
to he mutuall)T agreed upon, for the sani- 
tation of thl' cities of the i...1and, to the end 
tllat a recurrence of epidemic and infec- 
tious disea
es may be prevented, thereby 
afìsurÌng protection to the people and com- 
merce of Cuba, as well as to the commerce 
of the Southern ports of the (;"nited States 
and the pcop1e residing therein. 
G. That the Tslp of Pines shall be omit- 
ted from the proposed constitutional boun- 
daries of Cuba amI the title thereto left 
to future adjustment by treaty. 
ï. That to enab1e the United States to 
maintain the indppendence of Cuha and to 
Pl"Otpct the peop1e thereof, as well as for 
its 0\\ n defence, the government of Cuba 
1GO 
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wi11 sell or lease to the Pnited States 
lands nec('
!o.ary for coa-ling or na, al "ta- 
t.ions at certain specified points to be 
agreed upon with the l"}resident of the 
Cnited States. 
8. Th3-t by way of further assurance, the 
government of Cuba will embody the fore- 
going provisions in a permanent treaty 
with the United States: 
On Feb. 27 the constitutional conyen- 
tion adopted a' declaration of relations 
between Cuba and the United States. 
The preamble cited that the conven- 
tion received from the mi1itary govprn- 
ment a lettpr te1ling the convention what 
wpre the wishes of the administrat.ive 
branch of the American government re- 
garding future relations. The conven- 
tion understood that the object of the ad- 
ministration in wishing these relations to 
exist was to preserve the independence 
of Cuha, the United f;tates wishing coa1- 
ing-stations for this purpose. This, how- 
ever, would in itself mi1itate against t.hat 
independence which it was the desire of 
both parties to preserve. 'Vith regard to 
the other conditions which the cxecuti,'e 
branch of the United States governnwnt 
suggested, the object of those which tendt.u 
to protect the independence of Cuba, such 
as stipulating the conditions under whieh 
Cuba might raise loans, were fully cov- 
ered by the Constitution, whir'h, in the 
opinion of the convention, fully protl'eted 
the independence of Cuha. Regarding 
hygiene, the preamble stated that the 
future government of Cuba shou1d make 
laws and arrange with the United St.ates 
how best to preserve a good state of hy- 
giene in the island. The preamb1e con- 
cluded by stating that the convention con- 
I'iders that the following relations might 
exist between Cuba and the rnited States, 
provided the future government of Cuba 
thinks them ad\"Ìsah1e: 
First. The government of the republic 
of Cuba will make no treaty arrange- 
ments with any foreign powpr which limits 
or compromi!'lf's the independence of Cuha, 
or which in any way permit.s or authorizf's 
any foreign power to oMain, by means of 
colonization or for military or naval aims, 
or in any other manner, a hold upon the 
authority or a right over any portion of 
Cuha. 
8('conrl. The gowrnn1f>nt of the repub1il' 
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of ('uùa will not permit its territory to Cuban loan of $35,000,000 was placed by 
Sl'I"\'e a
 the ba:"e of operations in a war the Kew York banking-house of Speyer 
against the Cnited States nor against any & Co., Feb. 15, 1!10-1; and the Cuban Sen. 
other country. ate mtified the tr<'aty with the United 
Third. The government of the republic Bta tes for the cessiun of the Isle of Pines 
of Cuba accepts in its entirety the treaty June 8. 
of Paris of Dec. 10, 1808, both wherein it Cullom, SHELBY MOORE, statesman; 
affirms the rights úf Cuba, and with re- born in Monticello, Ky., Kov. 22, 1829; 
gard to the ohligations specifically men- taken to Illinois in 18:W; member of Con- 
tioned as ùelonging' to Cuba, especially gress, 18fi,3-ïl; governor of Illinois. 18ïï- 
with regard to those which international 83; United States Rena tor, 1883; re- 
law impo
es far the protection of lives elected; term e'-pires in l!)()ï. 
and property. Cuba will take the place Cullum, GEORGE WASHIXGTO
. military 
of the l'nite(l 
tates "hich the latter ac- officer; born in Kew York City, :Feb. 25, 
quired in this sense in conformity with ISO!); graduated at West Point in 1833, 
.\rticles I. and X,'l. of the treaty of entering the engineering corps, and be- 
Paris. coming captain in .July, HtJR. Ill' was 
Fourth. The government of the republic made major in August, 18fil; lieutenant- 
of Cuba will recognize as legally valid the colonel in 
Iarch, 1863, anù colonel, March, 
acts of the American military government 186ï, and was retired in 1874. In the 
done in repref'entation of the government volunteer senice he reached the rank of 
of the UniÜ.d States during the period of brigadier - general and brevet major - gen- 
its occupation for the good governn1Pnt of eral during the Civil War. From 184:) 
Cuba, as well as the rights that spring to 18-18 he was inf'tructor of practic>al 
from them, in conformity with the joint engineering in the \Yest Point Military 
ref'olution and amendment to the Army 
-\cademy, and from 1864 to 186G superin- 
bill. known as the Foraker law. or with tendent, during which time he spent two 
the laws in force in the country. Yf'ars in Europe. General Cullum pub- 
Fifth. The government of the repuhlic li!'.hed f'e \'era I books on military affairss, 
of Cuba should regulate its commercial and a BiograJlh irol Rcgistrr of the Offi- 
relations by means of an arrang('ment crrs alld Graduates of lJlest Point. He 
hased on reciprocity, and which, with tl1(' l1('queathed $250.000 for the erection of a 
tendencies to a free exchange of their military memorial hall at 'Vest Point, 
natural and manufactured products. would and a fund for the contims.ation of the 
mutually a

ure the two counÜi('s ample RiograJlhical Nrflistrr. He died in New 
special advantages in their respective York City, Feh. 28, 1892. 
markets_ Culpeper, ,ToHx. SU1'Y('YOT - general in 
The Cuban constitutional convention ac- the Carolinas; horn in En!!land; iu 1678 
cepted the Platt amendment .Tune 12, headed an insurreetion in the Alhemarle 
1001; general elections, resulting in the or North Colony in favor of popular lib- 
choice of the Xationalist candidates, were erty. He was indicted for high Ü'eason, 
}wld Dee. 31; Thomas Estrada Palma was hut was aC'qnittC'd. lIe laid the founda- 
(']('ded the first Presirll'nt of the repuhlic tions of the eity of Charh'ston in HiRO. 
:lIld S( ìior E!'.t('yez Yice- Presid('nt, Feb. Culpeper, TIIO
IAS, Locn. eolouia I gov- 
2-1, 1!102; the Pre:-hlcnt and Yice-Presi- ernn]"; Lorn in England. In 1673 King 
lI('nt were inaugurated, the Cuhan flag re- Charles ga\;e to Lord Cullwper and the 
}llra-ed the American o.er 
Iorro CastIe. Ead of .\xlington, " all tl](' domain of land 
II.noana, and Governor - General 'Yood and water call('d Virginia" for thirty 
formally d('}iwred the if'land to President years. A commission was giwn to Cul- 
Palma, May 20; President TIoosenlt peper as governor for life. lIe did not go 
signed an agreem('nt with Culm for a to Virginia until IG80. His rapacity 
l'nited States naval station on Guantana- di!'ogusted the people. and led to an in- 
1110 Ray, and a eoaling - station at Bahia surrection. By the King's order, the gOT- 
Honda, Feb. 24. 1903; the United States ernor caused several of the insurgents, 
Benate pa
sed a bill providing for com- ,,'ho '\ere men of influence, to he hanged. 
mercial reciprocity with Cuba, Dec. Hi; a A reign of terror, miscalled tranquillity, 
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followed. At length the King himself be- place about which clusters many a Civil 
came incensed against Culpeper, revoked War incident. It was occupied by Zol- 
his grant in IGS4, and deprived him of licoffer in his retreat, Nov. 13, 18Gl. On 
office. He died in England in lil!}. March 

, 18ti2, a reconnoissance in force 
Cumberland. See l\IONITOR AND :MER- was made from Cumberland Fort to this 
InMAC. place. The Confederate pickets were 
Cumberland, ARMY OF THE, one of the driven in, and firing began early in the 
principal armies of the United States dur- morning, which continued all day, with- 
ing the Civil War. On Oct. 24, 18G2, the out any definite results. The Gap was oc- 
troops under GE:V. \VILLIAM S. ROSECRANS cupied by the Kational forces under Gen- 
I q. v.), commanding the Department of eral :\Iorgan, June 18. 
kirmishing was 
the Cumberland, were ordered to consti- of almost daily occurrence. In an en- 
tute the 14th Army Corps, and the same gagement, Aug. 7, the Confederates lost, 
day the former Army of the Ohio, com- in killed and wounded, 123 men; National 
manded by Gen. Don Carlos Buell, was loss, 3 killed, 15 wounded, and 50 prison- 
renamed the Army of the Cumberland. ers, large quantities of forage, tobacco, 
In January, 1863, the Army of the Cum- stores, horses and mules. Gcn(>ral :Morgan 
berland was dh-ided into the 14th, 20th, destro
'ed everything of value as war 
and 21st Army Corps, and in September material, and evacuated the place Rept. 
of the same year the 20th and 21st Corps 17, and, though surrounded hy the enemy, 
were consolidated into the 4th Corps. In he succeeded in saving his conimalHl, 
the following month the 11th and 12th which reached Greenupsburg on Oct. 3. 
Corps were added to the Army of the The Gap was occupied by General Bragg, 
Cumberland, and GEN. GEOHGE H. TnmlAS Oct. 22. On Sept. 8, lR63, the place, with 
(q. v.) was placed in command, and at 2,000 men and fourteen pieces of artiHery, 
the beginning of 18ti4 the 11th and 12th under the Confederate General Frazer, sur- 
Corps were con!'lolidated into the 20th rendered, without firing a gun, to General 
Corp:;. Shackleford: forty wagons, 200 mules, 
Cumberland, FORT, ACTION AT. At the and a large quantity of cQmmissary stores 
head of the Hay of Fundy the British were captured. A three hours' skirmish 
bad maintainpd Fort Cumberland from occurred Jan. 
!}, 1864, on the Virginia 
1735. In 177G only a small garrison was road, 13 miles distant. Colonel Love, 
there to take care of the public property. with 1,600 cavalry, 400 only of whom 
Capt. Jonathan Eddy, a native of l\Iassa- were mounted, and with no artillery, held 
chusetts, who had lived many )'ears in his position till dark, and then fell back 
the vicinity of the fort, believing it might :3 miles to camp. On April 28, 1863, flOO 
be easily captured, applied to the Pro- Confederates surrendered and were paroled 
,-incial Congress of ){assachusetts for here. 
men and supplies for that purpose. These Cumberland Presbyterian Church, a 
were not furnished. and Eddy returned religious denomination which originatf'd 
to Kova Scotia, where he raised a few from the efforts of the Rev. .James 1Ie- 
men, and on the night of Kov. 20, 1776, Cready, who settled in Kentueky in lï!)G 
attacked the fort. _<\pprised of the move- o'-er two congregations in Logan county, 
III (>n t, the little garrison, prepared, re- and another at Red River, just across the 
pulsed the assailants. A British rein- line in Tennessee. Being a man of great 
forcement soon arrived, and the assail- zeal and feeling the need of a revi,"al in 
ants fled in haste. The inhahitants, who religion, he hegan an effective work. In 
had joined the standard of Eddy, soon July, lROO, he held what is believed to 
S3W their houses in flames, and then, have been the first camp-meeting. His 
iearing British vengeance, maùe their way plan met with rapid suee('ss and r<'su1t(>d 
to Kew England in a famishing condition. in numerous camp-meetings, which Apn.ad 
Cumberland Gap, ACTIONS AT. Cum- onr that part of IÜntucky whi(-h was 
berland Gap is a passage through the then ca]]ed Cumberland country, now mid- 
Cumberland Mountains, on the line he- dIe Tennessee. Great numhers professf'd 
twe('n Kentucky and Tennf'ssee and the religion in these meetings, and many new 
western extremity of Yirginia. It is a congregations were organized, creating a 
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1lec
ssity for more ministers. These the tacked :Forts Jackson and St. Philip; 
r('gular Preshyterian Church could not mortally wounded during tht> hattle; and 
supply upon immediate demand. Conse- died four da
's later, March 18, 1863. 
quently ;voung men from the district who Cunard, 
m 
A.MUEL, capitalist; born 
were adjudged most competent to do min- in Halifax, N. S., Nov. 15, li87; estab- 
i
terial work were selected to carryon lished the Cunard Steamship Company in 
the work. These. howenr, did not meet 1838. He died in England, April 28, 1865. 
with the approval of the Presbytery, Cunningham, '\'ILLlAl\I, provost-mar- 
which held that they were not sufficiently shal; born in Dublin, Ireland; landed in 
trained either in secular knowledge or N ew York in 1 ï7 4; became provost-mar- 
in theology. This resulted in dissension shal there; and in Hi8 had charge of the 
and was the main cause of the formation J.'risoners there and in Philadelphia. Of 
of the Cumberland Presbytery, which was the prisoners under his care nearly 2.000 
ef'tablished in Dickson County, Tenn., on were starved to death (whose rations he 
Fph. 4, 1810. The Cumberland Church sold), and more than 250 were privately 
ditl'ers little from other Presbyterian bod- hanged, without trial, to gratify his 
ie:-l in polity, and claims to represent the brutal appetite. He was executed in Eng- 
medium between Calvinistic and Armin- land for forgery, Aug. 10, Ii!)]. 
ian theology. In HmO, this body reported Curfew Bell, the name applied to a 
1,734 ministers, 2,9.37 church edifices, and bell signal introduced in England in 1068. 
180,192 communicants. A colored branch It was rung at 8 P.M., and all fires and 
of this church reported 400 ministers, candles were to be iJluuediately extinguish- 
150 churchcs, and 31),000 communicants. ed. The curfew was abolished in 1100, 
Thc Cumberland Church is established so far as its original purpose was con- 
principally in the States of Tennessee, cerned. In the United States there has 
Missouri, Texas, and Kentuckv. been quite an agitation within the last 
Cumberland Road, a fa
ous thor- few years for the enactment of laws pro- 
cughfare authorized by act of Congress, viding for the ringing of bells at 9 P.M., 
)Iarch 29, 1806, which directed the Presi- as a signal for all youth of a specified age 
dent to appoint three commissioners to playing or wandering in the streets to 
layout a pnblic road from Cumberland, return immcdiately to their homes. In 
:Md., on the Potomac River, to the Ohio seYeral States laws for this purpose have 
River. The act also appropriated $30,000 already been enacted, and the name of cur- 
for the work. This road was continued few bell has been popularly given to the 
from time to time until 1838, when it signal rung ont on a church or fire bell. 
reached Illinois and lost its importance by Currency, CONTIXENTAL. The issue of 
the development of the railroads. Up to paper money or bills of credit, not only 
that time the cost of the road for con- by the several colonies, but by the Con- 
struction and maintenance was $6,821,246. tin ental Congress, became a necessity 
In all, Congress passed sixty acts relating when the Revolutionary \Var began in 
to this road. 1775. The second Congress met in Phila- 
Cummings, A
IOS JAY, journalist; born delphia May 10, 1775, and on that day, in 
in Conkling, N. Y., :May 15, 1841; en- secret session, the measure was agreed 
listpd in the National army at the begin- npon, but the resolution was not formed 
ning f)f the Civil \Yar, and }Jarticipatell in and adopted until June 22, the day on 
the battles of Fredericksburg and Chan- which news of the battle on Breed's Hill 
('ellorsville. After the war he was con- was received by the CongrC'ss. Then it 
npf'tell with the New York Tribune and was resoh'ed "that a sum not exceed- 
the .K{'w York Run, and was a rep- ing 2.000,000 Spanish milled dollars be 
rt:'spntative in Congress from 188(; till his emitted by the Congress in bills of credit 
dt:'ath. 
lay 2, 1!10
. for the df'fence of America," and that 
Cummings, A
DREW BOYD, naval om- "the twelve confederate colonies [Georgia 
eel'; born in Philadf'lphia, Pa., .Tune 22, was not then represented 1 bt> pledged for 
1830; appointt:'d midshipman in the L'"nited the redemption of the bills of credit now 
Statf's navy in 1847; was executive ofii- directed to be emitted." Each colony 
cer of the Richmond whell Farragut at- was required to pay its proportion, ill 
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FAc-sIMrLE OP CONTINENTAL BILLS. 


"the pastehoard currency of the rebels." 
The si7e of the hills averaged ahout 3% by 
2% inehf's, having a horder composed part- 
ly of repetitions of the words" Contilwn- 
tal Currency." On the face of each biJI 
was a device (a separate one for each de- 
nomination) significant in de
i
rn and 
If'gend j for example, within a circle a 
design representing a hand planting a 
tree, and the legend "Postcritatr "-for 
posterity. Twent:r-f'ight gentlemen were 
appointed to Si:-''ll these bills. New issues 
were made at various times until the 
clo!"e of liin. when the aggregate amount 
was $242.000,000. Then the bill
 had so 
much deprf'ciated that $100 in Rpeeie 
would purchase :!;
.GOO in paper CUlTPJ)CY. 
Laws, penalties, entreaties, could not 
sustain its credit. It had pcrfornw,1 a 
great work in enahlin
 the colonists, 
(,O
TJrlæNTAL (TnRF.
CY. wit1lOut taxes the l1r8t three years of 
};o.- Dollars. the war, to fight and hafl1f' one of thE" 
Thill lUll ('ntil1('s tile ß('nrcr to reC'plve most P owf'Tful nations in Europe. .And 
-Hpan\!.:b milled Dollars, or tile 'wllle 
tI/preof in Gold or HlIver, Of'conliny tn tile the total loss to the ppoplf', hy df'prf'cia,. 
rcsolutions of tllP eOXGREHH. llcld at l'hlla- tion and fllilure of re,lf'mption, of 
delfJbia thc 10th of May, A.D. 177:1." $
O(),OOO.OOO, opPTate(1 as a t:n, for t hilt 
A committef' was appointed to procure depreciation was gradual. Contilwntal 
the plates and superintend the printin
 bills of credit arp now very rar
only 
of the hills. The plates were engravPl} in the collf'ctions of antiquaries. C'ountpr- 
by l)aul Itf>wrf>, of Hoston. The pappr fpits of the hills "ere spnt out of :r\f'W 
wa<i so thick that the British calle(} it York hy the Briti
h by the (,:Ht-Ioad. and 
4G4 


four annual pa:rments, the first by the 
last of November, 1779, amI the fourth 
by the last of November, 1 ï82. A com- 
mittee appointed for the occasion re- 
pOl.ted the following day the annexed 
resolution: 
"Resolved, that the number and de- 
nominations of the bills be as foHows: 


49,OUO bills of 8 dollars each. ..$392,000 
49,0110 bills of 7 dollars each... 343,000 
4!1,OO() bills of 6 dollars each... 2f14,000 
49,(I()() bills of rí dollars each. .. 24;),000 
4f1,UOO bills of 4 dollanl each... 1 tl6,OOO 
49.000 bills of 3 dollars each... 147,000 
4f1.()OO bills of 
 dollanl each. .. fl8,OOO 
4!1,IIOll bills of 1 dollar each. . . 49,000 
II.S00 bills of 20 dollars each,. 236,000 


Total, 40
,SOO $2,000,000 
"R('solvcd, that the form of the bill 
be as folio" s: 
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emission of $130,000 to be reduced one. 
sixteenth a year. Pennsrlvania was one 
of the last-if not the very last-proviuces 
that emitted a paper currency. 
In the course of the Freneh and Indian 
\Yar, the French officers in Canada, civil 
and militaIT, had been guilty of immense 
peculations. At the close of hostilities 
there was outstanding, in unpaid hills on 
France and in card or paper money, more 
than $20.000,000, a large portion of which, 
the French government declared, had been 
fraudulently issued. The holders of this 
currency, payment of whieh had been sus- 
pended immediately after the fall of 
Quebec (17.>!)), received but a small in- 
demnity for it. 
Very little moneJ' had been in circu- 
lation in the )lassachusetts colony dur- 
ing its earlier rpars, for what co'in the 
settlers brought with them soon went 
back to England to pay for imported 
articles. Ta
es were paid in grain and 
cattle, at rates fixed by the General Court. 
Every npw set of emigrants brought some 
money with them, and the linly demand 
for corn and cattle on the part of the 


put into circulation. The following ap- 
peared in Rivillgton's Gazette: 
"ADYERTISE)m
T.-rersons going Into other 
colon if's may be supplied with any number of 
counterfeit Congress notes for the price of 
the paper per ream. They are so neatly and 
exactly executed that there is nO risk in get- 
ting them oft', it being almost impossible to 
dis("ovel. that they are not genuine. This 
has been proven by biIlH to a very large 
amount which have already been successfully 
d1"(
ulated. Inquire of Q. E. D., at the Cof- 
fee-house, from 11 A.")I. to 4 P.")!., during the 
Pl'esent month:' 
An ill-advised expedition against the 
Spaniards at St. Augustine, by land and 
sea, undertaken by Governor 1\Ioore, of 
South Carolina, in September, 1702, was 
unsuccessful, and involved the colony in 
a debt of more than $26,000, for the pay- 
ment of which bills of credit were issued, 
the first emission of paper money in that 
colony. 
In 1723 Pennsylvania made its first 
issue of paper cuneney. It issued, in 
March, paper bills of credit to the amount 
of $60,000, made them a legal tender in 
all pa:rments on pain of confiscating the 
debt or forfeiting the commodity, imposed 
sufficient penalties 
on all persons who 
prC'sumed to make 
any bargain or sale 
on cheaper terms 
in ease of being 
paid in gold or 
silver, and 1)1"0- 
vided for the 
gradual reduction 
of the bills hy en- 
acting that one- 
f'ighth of the prin- 
cipal, as well as 
the whole interpst, 
should be paid an- 
nually. It made 
no loans but on 
land security or 
plate depositpd in 
the loan offiC'C'. and 
ohliged borrowers 
to pay 5 per ceut. 
for the sums they 
took up. The 
seheme worked so well that, in the latter uew-conwrs raised the prices to a high 
pnel of the rear, the gowrmnent emitted piteh. \Yhpn the political changes in 
bills to the amount of $1;'0.000 on the England stopped emigration. pricps fd1. 
samp tpnl1s. In 1729 tllC'n' was a IIPW anll a corn'sponding diflieulty wa.., fpH in 
II.-2 II 4fÎ.> 
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paying- debts. In IG40 the legislature of for the debts and contracts of the bank; 
:ì\las:-<al'hu
ptts enaded that grain. at dif- that every association, prcliminar,y to the 
it'H'nt I'rin'8 for dill'pn-nt 
orh;. should l'omnH'lleemcllt of hanking bwsinesb, 
bc a legal tender for the l'aJ'lIll'ut of should tram. fer bonds of the L'nited 
alJ debts. To prc,'ent sal'ritieel" of prop- I"tates to an amount not less than $30,000, 
erty in ea!"cs of inabilitJ to l'aJ', corn, and not less than one-third of the capital 
(".Ittle, and other per
onal goods, or, ill stock paid in; that upon the proper ex- 
default of slleh goods, the home and ;llllination being made into the afl'airs of 
lands of thc debtor, wlH'n taken in exc- the proposed institution, it should be cn- 
cution, were to be delinred to the cred- titlcd to receive from the cOlllptrolh-r 
itor in full satisfaction, at such value of the currenl':r circulating notes equal 
as they might be appraised at by "three in amount to 20 per cent. of the current 
iuh-lligent and indifferent men "-one to market value of the bonds transferred, bllt 
be chosen by the creditor, another by the Ilot exceeding DO per cent. of the 1):1r 
debtor, and a third by the marshal. value of such bonds. It was al:-;o pro- 
];eaver sl...ins were also paid and received vided that notes to an amount not ex- 
as money, and held a place next to coin eeeding in value $300,000,000 should be 
in the puhlic estimation. At one time i
;;ued; that these notes should be re- 
musket-balls, at one farthing each, were cein-d at par in all parts of the "(;nited 
made legal tender. A more available cur- States in payment of taxes, excises, pub- 
)"('ncy was found in 'Y.\
Il'C
[ (q. v), the lie lands, and all other dues to the Pnited 
money of the Indians. States, e:-..cept for duties on importR, anù 
In lG-l3 the legislature of Yirginia pro- also for all salaries and other debts and 
hihited dealing by barter, and abolished demands owing by the United States to 
tohacco as currency. They establbhed individuals, corporations, and associ a- 
the 
panish dollar, or "piece of eight," at tions within the rnited States, except in- 
six shiIJings. as the standard of currency tere8t on the public debt, and in redemp- 
for that colony. In 16.35 the" piece of tion of the national currency; that 
('ight" "as changed from six shillings to the rate of interest to be charged shollld 
fi,-e shillings sterling as the standard of be that allowed bv the State or Territor, 
currelleJ". where the bank sh'ould be locatl'd, and tha"t 
Currency, XATlOXAL. On June 3, 18G4, any State bank might become a national 
Congress provided for a separate bureau bank under the act. By an act pas
ed 
in the Treasury Department, the chief of- in l\Iarch, 18Gi, it was prodded tlm t tem- 
ficer of which is called the comptroller of porary loan-certificates, bearing 3 per 
the currency, whose office is under the cent. interest, might be issued to an 
g!'ncral direction of the Secretary of the amount not exceeding $.30,000,000, and 
Treasury. It providpd that associations that such certificates might constitute for 
for carrying on the business of banking any national bank a part of the resen'e 
might be formed, consisting of not less prodded for by law, provided that not 
than five persons; that no associat ion less than three-fifths of the reserve of 
should be organized under the act with a each bank should consist of lawful mOlH'.v 
}..,..S capital than $100,000, nor, in a city of the Cnited States. In January. 18G8. 
the population of which exceeded 1)0,000, an additional amount of 

.).OOÒ,OOO of 
"ith a Ips!'; capital than 

OO,OOO; hut temporary loan-<:ertificatcs was author- 
that banks with a capital of not l('
s than ized. and in .July, uno, prodsion m:Hle 

.)O.OOO might, with the approval of the for issuinQ" 
.)4.000.000 additional em- 
Secretary of thl' Treasury. he establishpd rene
' to n
tjonal banks. By a law whidl 
in any place the population of which did ta:-..ed all hanks chartered by States 10 
lint exceed G.OOO. It also provid('d that per Cl'nt. on all circulation paid out h,v 
-awh associations should have e:-..istence them. Congress effpctually drove their 
for twenty 
'par'l. aUll might px:ereise the notes from (oirC'ulation. ThiR national 
genpral powers of han]"'ing compani('s; paper currency is at par in e,'pry part of 
that the C'apital shou1<l 1)(' dh-ic1ed into the rnited Statps, anù a.ffonls the sound- 
f-;harcs of j/;10n earh; that Rtockholders ...,t papC'r currpucy ever contrivC'd. Tn 
should be liahle t
 the e'\.tent of the stock 18ï.) Congres
 passed an act making hank- 
4G6 
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ing- free under the national sVRtem, with- 
out any restrictions as to th
 amount of 
circulating notes that may be issued to 
an:r part of the country. See BAXKS, 
KATIO:'ìAL; f'IRCrLATION. 
Curry, DAXIEL, clergyman; born near 
reekskm, '\. Y., Koy. 26, 1800; graduated 
at Weslpyan College in IR3i; accepted a 
professorship at the female college of 
)Iacon, Ga., in 1830; was ordained in the 

rethodi
t Episcopal Church in 1841. and 
held seyeral charges in Georgia. 'Yhf'n 
the denomination was diyided he !"pttlcd 
in :Kew York F;tatc, where he filled a 
numher of important appointments. He 
was editor of the ehristian -lrlrorate in 
IR64-itì; the Xational Repository in 18i6- 
80; and the J/cthodist RCl,ic/l" in IRS-1-8i. 
His puhlications include Xeu' York: l 
llistoricnl Hl.cteh; Platform, Papers; Lif('- 

r..:tory of Bi8/wp D. .W. Clark: ete. He died 
in Xew York City, Aug. Ii, 188i. 
Curry, JAßEZ LA
IAR l\IO:VROE, pdu- 
eator; born in Lincoln count
T, Ga., June 
fJ. IR23; graduated at the Uniyersity of 
Georgia in 1843; served with the Texas 
Rang<,rs in the 
Iexiean 'Var in 18-16; 
nwmbf'r of the rnited States Congre!"s in 
IR.")j-6I, and of the Confederate Congress 
in IRIìI-(i:1; wa" lieutenant-colonel of cav- 
alry in the Confederate army in 1863- 
G.,; presidf'nt of Howard College, Ala- 
hama, 1866-68; Professor of Constitu- 
tional and International Law in Rich- 
moml ColJf'g-e, Yirginia, in 1868-81; rnit- 
cd Rtatcs minister to Spain in IR8;)-88; 
and general agent of the RIater and Pea- 
body Education Funds till his death in 
.Ashedlle, :K. C., Feb. 12, lü03. His pub- 
Ji('ations include The Houthcrn 8tote8 of 
th(' American .Cnion in their Relation to 
the C0/18titution and the Rcsulting f7nion; 
RstalJli8111/1CIlt and Dises f alJlisll1ncllt in 
the rllitrd 
r..:tat('s
. History of the Pear 
body Rdltcation Fund; and Civil History 
of the r'onfedcmtc States. 
Curtin, 
\.XDREW GREGG, war goYernor; 
110m in TIeI1donte, Pa., April 22, 18H; 


wa.s an active lawyer and politician, amI 
governor of his native State when the 
Civil '''ar broke out. He had been sec- 
retary of state from 1835 to 1838, and 
superintendent of common schools in 1860. 
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ANDREW GREGG CURTIN. 


He was re-elected governor in 1863; was 
minister to Russia in 1869-72, and Demo- 
cratic Congressman in 1880-86. He died 
in BeI1cfonte, Oct. 7, 1894. 
Curtis, BEXJA
nN RonmNR, jurist; 
born in \Yatertown, l\Iass., Kov. 4. 180n; 
graduated at Harvard in 1820; admitted 
to the bar in 1832; appointed to the 
Cnited States Supreme Comt in 1851; 
resigned in 18.)7, when he rf'turucd to 
Boston; was one of tlH' counsel for Presi- 
dC'nt Jolmson during the impeadnnent 
trial. lIe died in Xcwport, R. I., Sept. 
13, IRa. 
Curtis, GEORGE TICKNOR, lawyer; 1)01'11 
in \Yatertown, l\Ia
s.. No,.. 28, IR1
; 
graduated at Harvard in IR:J2; admiUp.J 
to the bar in IS:J6; remm-cd to KC'w York 
City in IR62. Among- his puhIieations are 
fl-istory of the Origin, Formation. (lid 
Adoption of the Con.<ditution of th(' United 
Rtates,: Life of Daniel .Ir('bstrr,: Life of 
James Buchanan. etc. He died in New 
York, l\Iarch 2R, 1894. 
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Curtis, GF.orWE "'n,T.TA:\r, editor; horn ahroad. and. aftC'r spC'nding a 
TC'al" in Ttal
.. 
in Proviùence, R. I., Feb. 2-1. 1824; be- cntpred tIle rniveI"sity of TIC'rIin. \\ 1If')"(- 1", 
camp a memher of t]}(> BROOK FAIt'1 ASSOCI- saw the revolutionary movemf'nts of IR-t8. 
ATIO:V (q. v.) in 1842. In 18-16 he went Hf' spent two years in tranIIing in 
4(i7 
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to obtain possession of the national 
administration from the day of Jef- 
ferson's inauguration to that of Jack- 
son's, when it succeeded. Its first great 
but undesigned triumph was the de- 
ei8ion of the first Congress, in liS!), vest- 
ing the sole power of removal in the 
President, a decision which placed almost 
every position in the civil service un- 
conditionally at his pleasure. This de- 
cision was determined by the wcight of 
1\Iadh,on's authority. But \Vebster, nearly 
fifty years afterwards, opposing his au- 
thority to that of l\1adison, while ådmit- 
ting the decision to have been final, de- 
claf(
d it to have been wrong. The year 
lS::W, which saw the great victory of sla- 
very in the Missouri Compromise, was also 
the year in which the second great triumph 
of the spoils system was gained, by the 
passage of the law which, under the plea of 
securing greater responsibility in certain 
financial offices, limited such offices to a 
term of four years. The decision of liS!"!, 
which gave the sole power of removal to 
the President, required positi\-e executive 
action to effect removal; but this law 
of 18
0 vacated all the chief financial 
offices, with all the places dependent 
upon them, during the term of every 
President, who, without an order of 
removal, could fill them an at his pleas- 
ure. 
A little later a change in the method 
of nominating the President from a con- 
g1Cssional caucus to a national com'en- 
tion still further developed the power 
of patronage as a party resource, and in 
the session of 18
3-26, when ,Tohn Quincy 
Adams was President, )11'. BC'nton intro- 
duced his report upon 1\11'. :\Iaeon's re"o- 
hltion declaring the necessity of reduc- 
ing' and regulating executive patronage; 
although :\11'. Adams, the last of the Revo- 
lutionary line of Presidents, - so sCOI"l1('ll 
to misuse patronage that he leaned back- 
ward in standing erect. The pr(>ssure 
for the overthrow of the constitutional 
s
.8tem had grown steadily more angry 
and peremptory with the progress of the 
country, the development of part
T spirit, 
the increase of patronage, the unantici- 
pated consequences of the sole e"Xecutive 
power of removal, and the immense op- 
portunity offered by the four-years' law. 
desperately It was a pressure against "hich Jeffcr- 
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Europe, Eg
.pt, and Syria, returning to 
the L"nited States in IS.:;O, in which year 
he published }..- ilc "K oics of a H owadji. 
He joined the editorial staff of the Kew 
York Tribull(" and was one of the original 
editors of Putnam's .1Ionthly. He was for 
many :rears an eloquent and successful 
lyceum lecturer, and was generally re- 
garded as one of the most accomplished 
orators in the enited States. In 18G7 
he became editor of Hm"pCl"'S 1reekly, 
and was e),.tremely influential. In his 
writings anù speeches he was a very ef- 
ficient supporter of the Ucpublican party 
for nearly a gem'ration. lIe contributed 
a \ast number of w'ry able short essays 
through Harper's J/onthly, in the depart- 
ment of "The Easy Chair." In 1871 
Presidmt Grant appointed Mr. Curtis one 
of a commi!-sion to draw up rules for the 
regulation of the eivil service. He was a 
memher of the constitutional convention 
of the State of Xew York in lFWS, in 
\\ hieh 11(> was chairman of the committe
 
on education. In 18G4 he was appointed 
0)](' of th(> rC'g-ents of the L"ninrsity of the 
f'tate of Kew York. He died AUg". 31, 18D2. 
The Spoils Systcm.-The following is an 
abridg-ment of his celebrated speech on 
the evils of the spoils system in politics, 
delivered before the American Social 
f'cience A,,
ociation, in Raratoga, N. Y., 
S(>pt. 8. 1881: 
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son held the gates by main force, which strenuously denounced as fatal. The 
was relaxed by the war under 
fadison pressure for place was e,-en greater than 
and the fusion of parties under Monroe, it had been ten years before, and although 
but which swelled again into a furious Mr. 'Vebster, as Secretary of State, main- 
torrent as the later parties took form. tained his consistency by putting his 
John Quincy Adams adhered, with the name to an executive order asserting 
tough tenacity of his father's son, to the sound principles, the order was swept 
best principles of all his predecessors. away like a lamb by a 10coI1loth"e. "1\oth- 
He followed 'Vashington, and observed ing but a miracle," said General Harri- 
the spirit of the Constitution in refusing son's Attorney-General, "can feed the 
to remove for any reason but official mis- swarm of hungry office-seekers." 
conduct or incapacity. But he knew well Adopted by both parties, Mr. Marcy's 
what was coming, and with character- doctrine that the places in the public 
Ü.tically stinging sarcasm he called service are the proper spoils of a victori- 
General .Jackson's inaugural addresA "a cus party was accepted as a necessary 
tl1l"eat of reform." 'Yith Jackson's ad- condition of popular governmcnt. One of 
ministration in 1830 the deluge of th
 the highest officers of the government ex- 
spoils syst('m burst over our national pounded this doctrine to me long after- 
politics. Sixteen years later, Mr. Ru- wards. "I believe," said he, "that when 
clJanan said, in a public speech, that the people vote to change a party admin- 
General Tavlor would be faithless to the istration they vote to change every per- 
\Vhig party if he did not proscrihe f'on of the opposite party who holds a 
Democrats. So high the deluge had risen place, from the President of the rnited 
which has ravaged and wasted our poli- States to the messenger at my door." It 
tics ever since, and the danger will be is this extraordinary but sincere miscon- 
stayed only when every President, lean- eeption of the function of a party in a 
ing upon the Jaw, shall stand fast where free government that leads to the serious 
John Quincy Adams stood. defence of the spoils system. Kow, a 
But the debate continued during the party is m('rely a voluntary association 
whole Jackson administration. In the of citizens to secure the enforcement of a 
Spnate and on the stump, in elaborate re- certain policy of administration upon 
ports and popular speeches, \Vebster, which th('y are agreed. In a free govern- 
Calhoun, and Clay, the great political ment this is done by the election of legis- 
chiefs of their time, sought to alarm the Jators and of certain eÅecutive officers 
country with the dangers of patronage. who are fri('ndl
T to that policy. But the 
Sargent S. Prentiss, in the House of duty of a grmt body of persons emplo;yed 
Representatives, caught up and echoed in the minor administrative places is in 
the cry under the administration of Van no spn
I' politiC'al. It is wholly minis- 
TIUI"en. But the country refused to be terial, and the political opinions of such 
alarmed. . . . persons affect the discharge of thC'ir duties 
It heard the uproar like the old lady no more Ulan their religious view or their 
upon her first railroad journey, who sat literary preferences. All that can be 
serene amid the wreck of a collision, justly requirC'd of such persons, in the 
and, when asked if she was very much interest of the public busin('ss, is honesty, 
hurt, looked over her spectacles and an- intplligence, capacity, industry, and due 
swered blandly, "Hurt? 'Vhy, I sup- subordination; and to say that wllPn the 
posed they always stopped so in this p01icy of the government is ehangpd hy 
kind of travelling." The feeling that the the result of an election from protection 
dC'nunciation was only a part of the game to free-trade ('very bookkecper and letter- 
of politics, and no more to be acc('pt('d carrier and messenger and porter in the 
as a true statement than Snng the public offices ought to he a free-tradcr is 
joiner as a true lion, was confirmpd by as wise as to sav that if a mercllant is a 
the fact that when the 'Yhig opposition TIaptist evcry cl
rk in his offipe ought to 
Crime into power with President Hani- be a bcliever in total immersion. But the 
son, it adopted tlle very policy which, officer of whom I spoke undouhtpdly ex- 
under Democratic administration, it had pressed the general feeling. The neces. 
4ß!) 
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sarily evil consequences of the practice ing to these appointments, he sa;ys: " I 
which he jm.;tified I'l'emed to be still specu- shall correct the procedure, find that done, 
]ati\e and inferC'ntia], and to the national return \\ ith joy to that stat(' of tlling8 
inditfercn('e which followed the war the \\ hen tllP onl
r question eom'erning a ean- 
demand of Mr. Jencke8 for reform ap- didate shall be, Is he honest? Is he eap- 
pean'u to he a mcre "hiIll
ieal vagary ahle? Is he faithful to the Constitution ?" 
J\\ost inopportunely inìrolluecd. J\Ir. Jeffcrson here recogni7es that tlt('se 
It was, hO\\"('Hr, soon evident that the ]HlIl heen the considerations \\ hich had 
war had made thC' ß(.cC'ssity of reform im- usualIy determined appointments; and 
)lprati\'e. and chicfly for two reasons: Mr. Madison, in the debate upon the 
First, the C'normous increase of patron- President's sole power of removal, de- 
np'e, and, second, the fact that circum- c]aJ'ed that if the President should remove 
stanees had largely identified a party an officer for an;r reason not connflcted 
name with patriotism. The grC'at and with efficient service, he would be iIll- 
radical edl of the spoi1s EJ'stem was care- peached. Reform, therefore, is merd.r a 
fully fostered b
- the apparent absolute return to the principle and purpose of 
nec('<;sÏty to the public welfare of making the Constitution and to the practiC'e of 
poJitical opinion and sympathy a condi- the early administrations. 
tion of appointment to the smallest place. 'Vhat more is necessary, then, for re- 
It is since the war, thcrefore, that the form than that the President should re- 
pdl has run riot and that its consequences turn to that practice? As all plaeC's in 
have bcen fully revealed. Those conse- the cidl sen'ice are fined eÏthC'r b,\- his 
quences are now familiar, and I shan not direct nomination or by offiC'ers whom 
desC'dbe them. It is enough that the most he appoints, wh)' had not any I>rC'"ident 
patriotic and intc>1ligC'nt AmericanR and the :1)nple constitutional authority to f'ff('(.t 
most competent for('ign ohsern'rs agrC'e that at any momC'nt a completC' and thorough 
the direct and logica] results of th,lt s
-s- reform? The answC'r is simple. He ha
 
tpm are the dangerous confusion of the the power. He has alwa;ys had it. A 
('\.('('utive and ]C'g-islath'e powers of the PrC'sidC'nt IHIS onl
. to do as 'Yashington 
gonrnment; the conversion of politics did, and all his succC'ssors have only to 
into J\\C're plaec-hunting; the e
tC'nsion of do likewise, and reform would he com- 
the mischief to State and county and city plete. E\'er)' President has hut to rC'fu,.:p 
administration, and the cow3t'quent degra- to r('mo\-e non-political ol1iC'ers for polit- 
d.ltion of the national character; the ical or personal rC'asons; to appoint only 
practical disfranehisement of the pC'op]e thosC' whom he knows to be competent: to 
wl\t:'reW'r the s,n.;teJ1l is most powerful; rf'nominate, as 
ronroe aud John Quiney 
and the ])('n-en..ion of a repuh]ic of equal Adams did, every faithful offic('r whose 
C'itizens into a despotism of venal po1i- cnmmission expires, and to require the 
tiC'ians. . . . heads of d('partmf>nts and alJ illferiol" ap- 
The whole systC'm of appointments in pointing ofTicers to conform to this prac- 
the civil seJTiec proC'f'('ds from the Prf'si- tiel', and the work would be done. This 
dmt. and in rC'g-anl to his action the is apparently a short and easy constitu- 
intr.ntion of the Constitution is indis- tional method of reform, rf'quiring 110 
putable. It is that the Presidf>nt shalJ further ]f>gis]ation or scheme of procedur('. 
appoint solf>IJ' upon public consideration, nut why has no Presidf>nt adoptf>d it? 
and that the oflicer appointed shaH sen-e For the Rame reason that the best of 
as long as he discharges his duty faith- Popcs dOf>s not reform the ahuses of hi
 
fulJ
'. Tllis is shown in 
rr. .Tf>fferson's Church. For the same renson that a If>af 
familiar phrase in his reply to the re- goOf'S owr Kiag-am. It is hecause the op- 
monstrance of the merchants of "Sew pOf'-ing foref's are overpowering. The salll(' 
Haven agaill!'t the removal of tht" colJf'C- high ofTicf'r of the government to whom J 
tor of that port. 'Ir. .Tpffen.on assrrÌf.d have aJhJòf'fl said to me as we d,'O\'e upon 
that :\Ir. 
\dams had purposely appnint- the Heights of Washington, "Do 
 ou 
pd in the last moments of his admin- mean that J ought not to appoint my 
isìrntion ofTicf>rs whosf' òesignation he subordinatf's for w110m I am responsihl('?' 
f-llOuld Il:n"C' ]dt to his sUC'('CSSOI". AlJud- I answerf'd: "I mean that J'ou do not 
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appoint them now; I mean that if, when to go much faster or much further than 
we return to the capital, you hear that public opinion. But e
ecutÏ\.e action can 
:your chief subordinate is dead, you will aid most effectively the development and 
not appoint his successor. You will have movement of that opinion, and the most 
to choose among the men urged upon :rou decisive reform measures that the pres- 
by certain powerful politicians. "Cndoubt- cnt administration might take would be 
edl:y 
'ou ought to appoint the man whom undoubtedly Hlpported by a powerful 
you believe to be the most fit. But you public sentiment. The educative results 
do not and cannot. If :rou could or did of resolute executive action, howe,-er 
appoint such men only, and that were the limited and incomplete in seope, have 
rule of your department and of the ser- been shown in the two great public offices 
vice. there would be no need of reform." of which I have spoken, the 
ew York 
And he could not deny it. . . . custom-house and the New York post- 

-\. President who should alone under- office. . . . 
take thoroughly to reform the evil must The root of the complex e\"iI. then, is 
f('el it to be the vital and paramount issue, personal favoritism. This produces con- 
and must be willing to hazard everything gressional dictation, senatorial usurpa- 
for its success. He must ha,-e the abso- tion, arbitrary removals, interference in 
lutc faith and the indomitable will of elections, political assessments, and all the 
Luther. How can we cxpect a President consequent corruption, degradation, and 
whom this system elects to devote him- danger that experience has disdo
ed. The 
self to its destruction? General Grant, method of reform, therefore, must be a 
elected by a spontaneous patriotic impulse, plan of selection for appointment whidl 
fresh from the regulated order of miIi- makes favoritism impossible. The gen- 
tary life, and new to politics and poli- eral feeling undoubtedly is that this can 
ticians, saw the reason and the necessity be accomplished by a fi-..:ed limitcd term. 
ûf reform. The hero of a victorious war, But the terms of most of the offices to 
at the height of his popularity, his party which the President and the Senate ap- 
in undisputed and seemingly indisputable point, and upon which the myriad minor 
supremacy, made the attempt. Congress, places in the serdce depend, ha,-e bcen 
good-naturedly tolerating what it consid- fixed and limited for sixty years, yet 
ered his whim of ine-..:perience, granted it is during that very period that the chief 
money to try an experiment. The ad,'erse evils of personal patronage have appc>aretl. 
pressure was tremendous. "I am used The law of 1820, which limited the term 
to pressure," said the soldier. So he was, of important revenue offices to four years, 
but not to this pressure. He was driven and which was afterwards e-..:tentled to 
by unknown and incalculable currents. He other offices, was intended, as John Quincy 
was enveloped in whirlwinds of sophistry, Adams tells us, to promote the election 
scorn, and incredulity. He who upon his to the Presidency of 
Ir. Crawford, who 
own line had fought it out all summer to was then Sc>cretary of the Treasury. The 
dctory, upon a line absolutely new and law was drawn by )[1'. Crawford himself, 
unknown was naturally bewildered and and it was introduced into the Senate by 
dismayed. . . . one of his devoted partisans. It placed 
'VIlPn at last President Grant said, "If the whole bodv of ewcutive financial 
Congress adjourns without positive legis- officers at the 
ercv of the Secretan' of 
lation on civil service reform, I shall re- the Treasury and 
f a majOl'ity of' the 
gard such action as a disapproval of the Senate, and its design, as )[1'. Adams 
system and shall ahandon it," it was, in- savs, "was to secure for )[1'. Crawford 
deed. a surrender. hut it was the surrender th
 inftuenC'e of all the incumbcnts in 
of a champion who had honestly mistaken office, at the peril of di!'oplaeelllc>nt, and of 
hoth the nature and the strength of the five or tf'n times an equal number of 
ad,-ersary and his own power of endur- ravenous office-seekers. eager to supplant 
anee. thpm." This is the Yer
T snh"tanee of the 
It is not. then, reasonable. undl'r the spoil:'! system. intentionally introdl1C'ed by 
(,01Hlitions of our government and in the a fi
l.(l limitation of Ìl'rm in plaee of the 
actual situation, to eX{Ject a President constitutional tenure of efficient st'T\ iee; 
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and it was bO far succcssful that it made E.ition in a public office would be virtually 
the custom-house officers, district attor- branded as a convicted criminal. HenIOnll 
neys, marshals, registers of the land office, for cause, therefore, if the caUbe wcre to 
receivers of public money, and e\en pay- be dccided by any authority but that of 
ma
ters in the army, notoriously actÎ\'e the responsible superior officer, in!'tead of 
partisans of 1\1r. Crawford. . . . improving, would swiftly and enonnousl;r 
To fix by law the terms of places de- enhance the cost and ruin the elficielwv 
pendent upon such oflicers would be like an of the public service by destroying sub- 
attempt to cure hJ'drophobia by the bite ordination and making every lazy a III I 
of a mad dog. The incumbent would be worthless member of it twice as careless 
alwa
's busy kecping his inlluence in re- and incompetcnt as he is now. 
pair to secure reappointmcnt. and the ap- If, thcn, the Icgitimate cause for re- 
pli('ant would be equally bus.v in seeking mo\'al ought to he dctermined in public 
such influem'e to procure the place, and, as in prÍ\'ate busi]1('bs b,r the rcspon-.;ible 
as the fiwd terms would be constantly ex- appointing power, it is of the hight'st 
piring. the eager and angry intrigue and puhlic necessity that the e
ercise of that 
C'ontest of infhlence would be as endless power should be made as ahsolutelJ' hon- 
as it is now. This certainly would not be est and independent as possihle. nut how 
reform. can it be made honest and illlleppndpnt 
But would not nform he secured by if it is not protected so far as practicable 
mltling to a fi
ed limitl'd tf'rlll the safe- from the constant bril)l'rv of :-.elfish in- 
guard of remonll for cause only? Re- terest and the illicit soli
itation of pcr- 
mO\'al for C'aUF:C alOlIf' means, of course, sonal influence? The e
pericnce of our 
]"('IIIO\-al for legitimate caUf;p, such as dis- large patronage ofIices pro\"('s condusively 
honc,;t,v. nf'glig('nce, or incapacity. nut that the cause of the larger number of re- 
who shan dpcide that !'mch cause exists? 1II00'als is not dishonest;r or incom- 
This mUbt he dc>tpnninpd either hy the re- rf'tC'nQ'; it is the dp!-.ire to make vacan- 
sponsihlp supf'rior of1il"pr or hy some othcr des to fill. This is the aC'trral cause, 
authorit.'"- But if left to sOllie othcr au- whatp\'er causc lIIay be assigned. The 
thorit
. thc right of counscl and the forms rpmo\'al
 would not be made exccpt for 
of a enurt \\ould lie invokpd; the whole tlw prl'ssure of politicians. But these 
lcgal machincry of lIIanelamuses. injunc- l'olitiC'ians would not press for rpmo\"als 
tions. c('rtioraris. anel the rull's of e\"Î- if they could not secure the appointment 
df'nce \\01lld hf' put ill play to kl'C'p an in- of t1wir fa\'orites. 'fake it impoRRihle 
eompdpnt cJprk at his desk or a I"leepy for them to secure appointment, and the 
watehman on hi!' bcat. Cause for the re- pn'l"!'ure woulù inl"tantly disappear and 
II1m'al of a ll'tter-earrier in the po<;t-otnce arhitrary remO\'al cease. 
01 of an accountant in the en
tom-house 
o IOllg, therefore, as we permit minor 
would he prcspntpd with an the pomp of appointnwnt!'; to he made hy mere per- 
imppachlllent antI cstahlisll<'d like a high sonal inllu('nce and fa\-or, a fhed Iimited 
C'ri me and mi se]pmpanor. TIm!' c\'C'ry clcrk tprm and remo\"a I d u ri III! that tprm for 
in e\"fll".\' oflice woulel IHl\-e a kind of \"e"tf'd cause only would not remedy the eviI, 
intprpst in hi!'; place hccause, howf'ver carc- hcc:1ul"e the ineumIwutl" would RtiII bc 
h.
s. slm-pnl.v, or trouhleRomc he might sCf'king influpnf'e to spcure reappointment, 
lip. lIe couM he displaced only h,r an and thp aspirants doing the samc to re- 
(.lallorate and doubtful Ipgal proC't'ss. place them. TIemo\-al undpr plf'a of good 
)101'('0\ PI', if the head of a 11111'P:1U or a ('au
e wouJcl Lp as wa.nton and arbitrary 
coJlpctor or a. po!';tmastf'r were ohliged to as it i!'l now. unlf'Rs the pO\\'fIr to remove 
prove nf'gJigpnce or insolence or incOln- were intrustf.d to some ot h..r discretion 
pptpncy against a cJerk as he wouM prove than that of the supprior officer, and in 
t}1fIft, therQ would be no removals from that Case the struggle for reappointment 
the public sCT\.ice except for crimes of anù the knowledge that removal for the 
which the pcna] law takes cog-nizancp. term was practicaJly impoRsible would 
ConsequpntIJ'. removal would he always totalJy demoralize the sf'rvice. To make 
and juo:tIy rcgarded as a stigma upon 8l1re. t hpu, that rem Ova Is I"haJJ be made 
charactf'r. and a man removed from a po- for Ipgitimate cause only, we must pro- 
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vide that appointment shall be made only bonal revenue of only $2,000,000, and reg- 
for legitimate cause. ulated upon sound business principles, ha-s 
All roads lead to Rome. Personal in- sprung the un-American, un-Democratic, 
ctuence in appointments can be annulled un-Republican system which destroys po- 
only by free and open competition. By litical independence, honor, and morality, 
that bridge we can return to the practice and corrodes the national character itself. 
of 'Yashington and to the intention of In the solemn anxiety of this hour the 
the Constitution. That is the shoe of warning words of the austere Calhoun, 
swiftness and the magic sword by which uttered nearly half a century ago, echo 
the President can pierce and outrun the en startled recollection like words of doom: 
protean encmy of sophistry and tradition "If you do not put this thing down, it 
which prevents him from asserting his will put you down." Happily it is the 
powcr. If you can say that success in a historic faith of the race from which we 
competitive literary examination does not are chiefly sprung that eternal vigilance 
prove fitness to adjust customs duties or is the price of liberty. It is the faith 
to distribute letters or to appraise linen which has made our mother England the 
or to measure molasses, I answer that great parent of free States. The same 
the reform does not propose that fitness fdth has made America the political hope 
shall be proved by a competitive literary of the world. Fortunately removed by 
examination. It proposes to annul per- our position from the entanglements of 
sonal influence and political favoritism by European politics, and more united and 
making appointments depend upon pro,"ed peaceful at home than at any time within 
capacity. To determine this it proposes the memory of living men, the moment is 
first to test the comparative general in- most auspicious for remedJ"ing that abuse 
telligence of all applicants and thcir spe- in our political system whose nature, pro- 
cial knowledge of the particular offi<'Íal portions, and perils the whole country be- 
duties required, and then to prove the gins clearly to discern. The will and the 
practical faculty of the most intelligent power to apply the remedy will be a test 
applicants by actual trial in the perform- of the sagacity and the energy of the peo- 
ancc of the duties before they are ap- pIe. The reform of which I have spoken 
pointed. If it be stilI said that success is essentially the people's reform. With 
in such a competition may not pro'"c fit- the instinct of robbers who run with the 
ness, it is enough to reply that success crowd and lustily cry" Stop thicf!" those 
in obtaining the favor of some kind of who would make the public service the 
boss, which is the present system, pre- monopoly of a few favorites denounce the 
-sumptively proves unfitness. determination to open that service to the 
Kor is it any objection to the reformed whole people as a plan to establish an 
system that many efficient officcrs in the aristocracy. The huge ogre of patronage, 
"C'nice could not have entered it had it gnawing at the character, the honor, and 
been necessary to pass an examination; the life of the country, grimly sncers that 
it is no objection, because thcir efficiency the people cannot help themselves and 
is a mere chance. They were not ap- that nothing can be done. But much 
pointC'd hc>cause of cfficiency, but either 
reater things have bcen done. Sla,"ery 
hC'C'ause theJ" were diligent politicians or was the Giant Dcspair of many good mC'n 
\Wf'HUSe they wcre recommenùcd by diligent of the last gem.ration, hut fo:lanl'y was 
politicians. The chance of getting efficient overthrown. If the spoils system, a mon- 
mf'n in any bm:iness is certainly not dimin- ster only less threatening than slavery, 
ishí'd h
 inquiry and invf'stigation. . .. be unconquC'rahle. it is hccause thc coun- 
Mr. Pre"iùc>nt, in the old .Arabian story, try has lost its cOIl\'ictions, its courage. 
from the little hox upon the sea-shore care.. and its common-sense. "I expect." said 
lessly opened by the fisherman arose the the Yankce, as he surveyed a stout an- 
towering and haughty demon. enrmore tagonist-" I expect that you're pretty 
monstrous and more threatening. who ugly, but I caI'Iate I'm a darned sight 
would not crou('h again. So from the uglier." I know that patronage is strong, 
smalIeRt patronage of the earlier day, but I belicve that the American people 
from a civil service dealing with a na- are very much stronger. 
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appointed commandcr of the 2d Brigade, 
24th .Army Corps, in the Army of the 
James, with which he took part in the 
siege of Richmond and captured Fort 
Gregg, near Petersburg, on .April 2, ISG;:); 
for which he was promoted brigadier-gen- 
eral. Ha died in West LibertJ', W. '-a., 
Aug. 2.>. 18!H. 
Curtis, 'VILLlA:\[ ELEROY, author; 
born in Akron, 0., 1\ov. 5, 18.")0; grad- 
uatcd at "'estern Hesern College in 
IHïl; was special cOlllmissioner from the 
VnitC'd f'tatC's to the Central and f'outh 
American rC'publics; executinl oftic('r of 
the International American ConferenC'e; 
director of the Bureau of .-\merican Re- 
publics; and special envoy to the Qu('cn 
Regent of Spain and to Pope LC'o XII I., in 
1802. His publ ica tions include The 
United States and Foreign Potcr]"."I. 
Curwen, SA!\IUEL, jurist; born in 
Salem, ::\1&ss., Dec. 28, 1715; graduatC'd 
at Harvard in 173=>; took part in the 
Louisburg expedition; was appointed judge 
of the Admiralty Court in I ï7."). Being a 
loyalist he was obliged to leave Salem and 
did not return until 178-t. His journal 
which he bpt during his exile, and his 
letters, were publislH'd in 1842. He died 
in Salem, Mass, April 9. 1802. 
Curzon, GEORGE NATIIA
IEL, TIriti"h 
diplomatist; born in Kedleston, Derh."- 
shire, .Tan. II, IR;;!); educated at Eton 
and BalIiol College, Oxford. In IRS.> 
he was assistant private secretary to 
the Marquis of Salisbury, and in 1886 
became a memher of Parliament. In 
IS!)! -92 he served as under-sC'cretarv of 
state for India; in Hm.> was appoi'ntc>d 
nndcr-secretary of state for forC'ign af- 
fairs; and in August, 18f18, he heeame 
viceroy of India. In the following montl. 
he was raised to the pef'rage, with tlll 
title of Baron Curzon of Kedleston. Tn 
IS!):) he man-iNI MarJY, daughter of L. Z. 
f'iou
, Cheyennes, and others. He died in Leiter, of Chicago. 
('ollncil muffs, la., Dec. 2G, 1866. Cushing, CALEB, jurist; born in Rali!'l' 
Curtis, 'Vn.LlA1\[ nAImR, military offi- Lury, 
[ass., .Tan. 17, 1800; graduatl'd 
cer; horn in Sharp!':hurg, 
T<l., April 18, at Harvard Pniwrsity in 1817; hc>c>all1<' 
]S
l; was a mC'lIlhf'r of the 'Vllf'ding.a clistinguisllf'd law.ver, in which profc>s- 
convention to organize a State govern- sion he bf'gan prac>tiee at XC'wbul",\'I'OI"t, 
ment for \Yest nrginia in 18GI; entered ::\[a:,.s. He served in the State lc>gislat- 
thp rnion arm
Y as captain in the 12th 111'1', find was in C'ongre
s from IS:I.") to 
\Yest 'Tirginia Infantry in ]8()2; fUuI W.HI 18-t:l, as a ""hig HeprespntatÏ\f', Wh(,)l. 
promoted colonel and given command of with 1\[1'. Tyler, he ))('came an adi\(' 
a brigade in 18G4. Subsequently he was member of the Democratic party. Pre:-:i- 
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Curtis, .T.nlEs L\XGDOX. po1itician; 
horn in f'tra tfonI, Conn., a bout ] 8
0: en- 
gagc>d in businC'f's in Kew York Citv; was 
the candidate of thp Anwrican pa;ty for 
President in lRSR: and receiwd l.:ïfll pop- 
ular yotes. Hf' died X 0\'. 12. 1!)03. 
Curtis, :-;.nIUEL RYA
, military officer; 
born near Champlain, N. Y., Feb. 3, IS0.3; 
.
raduated at 'Ycst Point in 1831, and 
t he following ,\"Car left the army and 
:"tudied law; :"cfyC'd under General Taylor 
in the war \\ iih 
Ið.i('o. and was Gen- 
eral ',,"ool's as:-istant adjutant-general in 
that war. lIe was for a while gOH
rnor 
of Sa1t ill o. He hc>camc a member of Con- 
gress in 18.)7, retaining that post until 
18GI, and was a member of the Peace 
Congress. In 
ra
', 18GI. he was appointed 
brigadier - general of ,'oluntcers, and in 
March, ]S(j2, major-general. Commanding 
the army in Mi
souri, he gained the 
battle of PEA RIDGE (q. v.). After the 
war he was appointC'd rnited States com- 
missioner to treat with Indian tribes- 
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dent Tyler sent him as commissioner to 
China, where, in IS-14, he negotiated an 
iniportallt treaty. He ach.oeated the 


and conducted exca,'ations among them 
and the great buried cities in southern 
Arizona. In IS!!.:; he diseonreù the ex- 
tensive remains of a sea-dwelling people 
along the Gulf coast of Florida, and in 
18!.Jü led there the Pepper-Hearst e
pedi- 
tion. Was author of 'l'hc Myths of Cre- 
ation; Preliminary Report of Pepper- 
Hearst Expedition on the Ancient Key 
Du;cllers of Florida; The Arrow; and 
many official reports and papers. He 
died in Washington, D. C., April 10, Him). 
Cushing, HARRY ALONZO, educator; 
born in I.ynn, Mass., in 1870; graduated 
at Amherst in 1891. He is the author of 
King's College in the A.merican Rn:oltt- 
tion; The 'l'ransition from Provincial to 
Com mOn1.c('a lth Government in Jlassa- 
chusetts; editor of The .W.ritings of Samuel 
Adams, etc. 
Cushing, Tno:uAS, statesman; born in 
Boston, 1\1arch 24, 1725; graduated at 
policy of war with 
Ie
ico, and led a Harvard in 1744, and for Illany years 
regiment to the field. In 18.33 President represented his native city in the General 
Pierce called 
Ir. Cushing to his cabinet Court, of which hody he became speakf'r 
as Attorney-General. In 18GO he was in 17û3, and held that post until I ïi 4. 
presillent of the Democratic connntion at His signature was at1h.ed, during all that 
Charleston. In 18GG he was one of three time, to all public documents of the prov- 
commissioners appointed to codify the ince, which made his name so conspicu- 
laws of the United States; in 1871 was ous that, in his pamphlet. Ta.ration no 
one of the counsel on the part of the Tyranny, Dr. Johnson said, .. One object 
United States before the Geneva Arbitra- of the Americans is said to be to adorn 
tion Tribunal; and in 1873-77 was min- ele brows of Cushing with a diadem." 
ister to Spain. He died in Kewhur;yport, He was a member of the-first and second 
Mass., Jan. 2, 1879. Continental Congresse
; was commissary- 
Cushing, FRANK HA
IILTON, ethnolo- general in 1775; a judge; and in 177!J was 

ist; born in Xortheast. Pa., July 22, elected lieutenant-gonrnor of 1\Iassachu- 
IS57; became interested early in life in setts, which office he held until his death, 
collecting Indian relics. In IS75 he was in Boston, Feb. 28, 1788. 
commissioned by Prof. Spencer F. Baird Cushing, 'YILI.IA
[, jurist: born in 
to make 8urve;ys and collections for the Scituate, Mass., l\larch I, I 7:
2: g-rad- 
Xational MuseulIl; in 187G was the cu- uated at Harvard rnin>rsit
- in 17:11: 
mtor of the ethnological exhibit of the studied Jaw; became eminent in his pro- 
Kational Museum at the Centennial Ex- fession; was attorney-general of 1\Ia::-,.;a- 
position in Philadelphia; in 187D was chusetts; a judge of probate in 17tiR: 
a
sistant ethnologist with Major J. W. judge of the Superior Court in 1772; and 
Powell in the expedition to 
ew :\Iexico; in 17i7 succeeded his father as chief-jus- 
and at his own request was left with the tice of that court. Under the )Iassachn. 
Zuni Indians, where he Ih-ed for three setts constitution of 17SS he was made 
J'ears, and later for three additional cMef-justice of thE' Rtate; and in I i
!} 
years: acquired their lang-uage and tm- President 'Yashington appointed him a 
ditions: was initiated into their pI'iest- justice of the Supreme Court of the lTnitf'd 
hood: anù was thus the first white man Rtates. He otTercd him the chief-juo:tice- 
tCJ learn the tnlC charaetf'r of Indian ship in I iOû. as the SUCCf'so:or of Ja
., but 
secret societies. In ISR I he dio:cO\'ered he df'cl ined it. He acllllini"tf'red the oa t h 
the ruius of the Se\'en Cities of (,ibola. of olTif'e to Washington in hi!'! 
f'f'ond in- 
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CALEB CL'SßlNG. 



l1e performed some remarkable deeds and 
left a reputation unparalleled for so 
young an officer. 
One of the most gallant and successful 
affairs accomplished during the Civil War 
was the destruction of a Confederate iron- 
clad ram by Lieutenant Cushing at 
Plymouth, N. C., on the night of Oct. 27, 
18ü4. It may be remembered that the 
ram Albemarle had suddenly appeared at 
Plymouth, causing the destruction of the 
Cnited States steamer Southfield, the 
death of the bran Lieutenant Flusser, 
and the retreat of the double-ender .1/iami, 
and had subsequently attacked a flotilla 
unùer Capt. Mclancton Fimith, inflicting 
much damage, but was obliged fina1Jy to 
retire bpfore the rnion ,-eRsels under the 
guns of PI;ymouth, which had fallf'n into 
the hands of the Confederatf's owing to 
the advent of the A.lbcmarlc. 
As soon as Lieutenant Cushing lward of 
this affair he offered his 
f'n'if'e!'l to the 
Navy Department to blow up the Ll- 
bemarle, provided the department woulù 
furnish proper torpedo-boats with whieh 
to operate. His services were aeeepted, 
and he was ordered to the New York na"
'- 
J3rd to superintend the fitting-out of 
tllrf'e torpedo-launches on a pIa n 
lf'ellw(l 
at that time a very perfect onf'. 
Cushing, though a dashing" free-Iancf'," 
was not so well adapted to the cOl)Jm3ml 
of a .. flotilla" (as he called his tJlree 
steam-launches). 'Yhen completed, he 
started with his boats from Kew York, 
via the Delaware and Raritan Canal, as 
proud as a peacock. One of tllf'm sank in 
ploit were penned by Admiral David D. the canal soon after he started; another 
Porter, in a private letter under date of was run on shore by the officf'r in charge, 

O\T. 21, 1888: on the coast of Y1rginia, in Chesapeake 
Day, where she was surrendered to the 
I like to talk and write about Cushing. Confederates; while Cushing, with that 
He was one of those brave spirits devel- singular good luck whif'h never desertf'd 
oped by the Civil War who always rose to him, steamed down the bay through the 
the occasion. lIe was alwa,ys ready to most stormy weathf'r, and arrh.ed safely 
undertake any duty, no matter how df's- at Hampton Roads, where he reported to 
perate, and he generall;y succeeded in his me on hoard the flag-ship Jlalt:ern. 
enterprises, from the fact that the enemy This was my first acquaintance with 
supposed that no man would be foolhardy Cushing, and, after inquiring into all the 
enough to embark in such hazardous af- circumstancf's of the loss of the other two 
fairs where there seemed so little chance torpedo-boats, I did not form the most 
of success. A very interesting volume favorable opinion of Cushing's nbilities 
clJuld be written on the adventures of 3S a flotilla commander. Cushing's con- 
Cushing from the time he entered the dition when he reported on board the 
navy until his death, during which period flag-ship was most deplorable. He l1ad 
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auguration. He died in Scituate, Sept. 
13, 1810. 
Cushing, 'YILLIAM BARKER, naval offi- 
cer; born in Delafield, Wis., Nov. 4, 1843; 
entered the navy in 1857; resigned, and 
was reappointed in I8ül. He performed 
exploits remarkable for coolness and cour- 
age during the war, the most notable of 
which was the destruction of the Confed- 
erate ram Albemarle (q. v.) at Plymouth, 
X. C. For this he received a vote of 
thanks from Congress. In 18G8-G9 he 
commanded (as lieutenant-commander) the 
steamer Maumce in the 
.\:'iatic squadron. 
He died in Washington, D. C., Dec. 17, 1874. 
Destruction of the .. Albemarle."-The 
following handsome tribute to Cushing 
and detailed narrative of his famous ex- 
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CUSHING, WILLIAM BARKER 


been subjected to the se'-erest exposure for on his way rejoicing, passed through the 
over a week, without shelter, had lost all canal, and on Oct. 27 reported to Com- 
his clothes except what little he had on, mander J\Iacomb. 
find his attenuated face and sunken eyes Cushing was near coming to grief on his 
bore witness to the privations he had suf- first setting-out. Like all "free-lances," 
fered. Officers and crew had subsisted on he liked a frolic, and could not resist 
spoiled ship's biscuit and water and an champagne and terrapin; so on the even- 
occasional potato roasted before the boiler ing of his arrival at Korfolk he gave a 
fire. supper to his numerous friends, "and 
I at once ordered Cushing and his men then-the deluge!" I heard of the supper, 
to stow themselves away for rest, and di- of course-it was my business to hear of 
rected them not to appear till sent for. such things-and I despatched Fleet- 
In the mean time the launch, which had Captain Breese in a swift steam-launch to 
been very much disarranged and shat- arrest the delinquent and have him tried 
tered, was being put in complete order. for intruding on the entente cordiale be- 
After the officers and crew had obtained tween the United States and Great Brit- 
forty-eight hours' rest, I sent for Cush- ain; but Captain Breese returned with 
ing and gave him his instructions, which the report that Cushing was on his way, 
were to proceed through the Dismal and that "it was all right." "No," I 
Swamp Canal and the sounds of Korth said, "it is not 'all right'; and if the 
Carolina, and blow up the Albemarle, e
pedition fails, you-" But never mind 
then lying at Plymouth preparing for what I said. 
another raid on the rnion fleet. Com- By eight o'clock on Oct. 27 Cushing had 
mander 'V. H. ::\lacomb, commanding in picked out his volunteers from :Macomb's 
the sound, was ordered to gh-e Cushing all flotilla. They consisted of thirteen officers 
the assistance in his power with men and men, one of whom was the faith- 
and boats. ful 'Yilliam L. Howarth, who had ae- 
'Yhen rested and dressed, Cushing was companied him in most of his daring ad- 
a different-looking man from the pitiable ventures, and these two together felt that 
object who had presented himself to me they were a match for any iron-clad in the 
two days before. Scanning him closely, Confederacy. That night Cushing started 
I asked him many questions, all of which off on the expedition, towing the Otsego's 
were answered satisfactorily, and, after cutter with an armed crew, who were to 
looking steadily into his cold gray eye be employed in seizing the Confederate 
and finding that lie did not wink an e:re- lookouts on board of the late1:nited 
lid, I said: "You will do. I am satis- States steamer Southfield, which lay below 
fied that you will perform this job. If Plymouth with her decks just above water. 
- you do, you will be made a lieutenant- The ram lay about 8 miles from the 
commander." mouth of the river, which was 200 or 
On the very morning appointed for 300 yards in width and supposed to 1)(> 
Cushing to sail on his perilous expedition lined with Confederate pickets. The \HPck 
an order came from the Kavy Department of the Southfirld was surrounded by 
to try him by court-martial for some in- schooners, and it was understood that a 
fraction of international law towards an gun had been mounted here to command 
English vessel, which, according to ::\lr. the hend of the river. '''hen the steam- 
Seward, had end3.ngered the cntrnte launch and her tow reached the Routh- 
cordialc bf'twecn England anll the United firld, the hearts of the advf'nturers began 
States. I shmvpd Cushing the order, but to beat with anxiety. Every moment 
he was not disconcerted. "Admiral," they expected a load of grape and can- 
he said, "let me go and blow up the .il- ister, which would ha,-e been the signal 
bcmarlc, and try me afterwards." for qui dve all along the river-bank. 
"'Yell done for J'ou," I said; "I will The expedition was looked upon as a 
do it. Kow get off at once, and do not kind of forlorn hope by all who saw it 
fail, or JOU will rue it." start, and Cushing himself was not cer- 
So Cushing, who drcaded a court- tain of success until after he passC'd the 
martial more than he did the ram, went Southficld and the schooners. His keen 
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gray eJoe looked into the darkness ahead, them aside and struck the Albemarle bows 
intent only on the Albemarle. The boat on. In the mean time the enemy had be- 
astern of the launch cast off at the right come thoroughly aroused, and the men on 
time and secured the pickets on board the board the ram rushed to quarters and 
schooners without firing a shot, and Cush- opened on the torpedo-boat, hut the Con- 
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DESTRUCTIOY OP THE ALBEMARLE. 


ing and his party passed unobserved by fed prates were swept away by the dis- 
the pickets on the river-banks, who de- charge of a 12 - pound howitzer in the 
pended on the lookouts on board the bow of the launch. A gUll loadcd with 
Bouthficld and were making themselves grape and caniRter was fired by the 
comfortable under cover. This was a for- enemy, but the fire of the boat howitzer 
iunate circumstance for Cushing, for disconccrted the aim of the Confedcrate 
otherwise the expedition might have gunner, and the charge passed harmlef-Rly 
failcrl. As it was, the torpedo - launch ov
r. 
was enabled to approach unobserved to 'Yhile all this firing' was going' on the 
within a few yards of the A.lbemarle. torpedo boom was delibcrately lowered 
The ram had been well prepared for until it was undcr the Lllbrmarle's bottom, 
defence, and a good lookout was 'kept up or overhang, and by a quick pull of the 
or. board. She was secured to a wharf firing-rope the torpedo was explodC'd. 
with heavy logs aU around her-in fact, Thcre was a tremendous crash and a great 
she was in a pcn. Half of her crew were upward rush of water wbich instantly 
OIl deck with two field-pieces and a com- filled the torpedo-boat, and she went drift- 
pany of artillery, and another company ing off with the current, but she left t]w 
of artillery was stationed on the wharf Albemarle rapidly sinking. The Confed- 
"ith se,'cral field-pieces, while a bright erate commander, I"ieut. A. 'v. 'Yarlpy, 
fire of pine logs burned in front of encouraged his crew anrl endeavorerl to 
them. kpcp his vessp) afloat as soon as h
 òis- 
Cushing immediatcly comprenenderl the cO\Tered the damage donc, hut the watC'r 
situation, and while he was making his guined so rapidly through the aperture 
plans the lookout 011 hoard the Albell/arle made hy the pxplo!o.ion that the .1lbrn/ar7(' 
diR('oyered the launch and hailcd, whpn was soon on the hottom. nC'r smokp-stal'k 
there succecdcd great excitf'ment and <'On- only remaining aho,-{' watC'r. As tnC' Con- 
fusion among the enf'my. CURhing dashed ff'dC'rates haò no applianC'f's for raising 
at the logs on which tl\(> light was rcflf'ct- the irnn-c1arl, thf'Y did a]] thf'Y could to 
ed, and by putting on all steam he pushcd damage her further, knowing' that the 
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}'ederal flotilla, would not be long in ap- 
rearing to claim the prize. 
The .1lbemarlc had been fully prepared 
for this attack, and had her crew at their 
posts; which makes the successful raid 
the more to be appreciated. A good watch 
was kept on board the ram, as was shown 
L,r thc alertness with which the crew got 
to quarters and fired their guns; but they 
escaped to the shore with equal alertness, 
tor the Albemarle sank with great rapid- 
it,y. It was fortunate for Cushing that he 
succeed
d in passing the pickets along the 
river undisturbed, for otherwise he would 
have had a warm reception all along the 
line; but he seemed to be the child of fort- 
une, and his good luck followed him to 
the close of the war. 
When the fire was opened on the tor- 
pedo-boat, Assistant-Paymaster FI'ank H. 
Swan was wounded at Cushing's side. How 
many others had been injured was not 
known. It seemed as if a shower of grape- 
shot had hit the boat, and that a rifle 
shell had passed through her fore and aft; 
tut this was not so. The boat had sunk 
from the rush of water caused by the 
torpedo; and when Cushing saw that she 
would probably fall into the hands of the 
enemy he jumped oYerboard with some 
of the crew and swam down the river 
under a heavy fire of musketry, which, 
how eyer , did no harm. 
,,"ocn some of the crew of the torpedo- 
boat who had jumped overboard saw that 
she had only filled with water and did 
not sink, they f!'\vam back to her and 
climbed on board, hoping that the boat 
would float away with the current from 
the scene of danger; but in this they were 
mistaken; for as soon as tIle Confederates 
recoYered from their panic and saw the 
torpedo-hnat drifting' away, they manned 
the boat!' of the Albemarle wllicIl were 
stilI intact and followed the author of 
the mischief. Surrounding the steam- 
buncI., with oaths and imprecations they 
df'manded the surrender of the Union 
party. Nothing' elsc was left for the lat- 
ter to do. Their anus were an wet in 
tll(' bottom of the boat and the en('my 
was lining the banks Witll sharp-shooters, 
so that '
discretion wa.s the better part 
of valor." 
"TIla!'t you." 
era tes. "i f you 


ardly torpedo-boat, we licked your whole 
squadron last week, and we will make 
 ou 
fellows smell thunder with a ball and 
cbain to your leg." 
This was tile first the torpedo-boat's 
crcw had heard of the sinking of the 
Albemarle. In fact, they were under the 
impression that the attack was a failure, 
and that the boat had been filled by a 
rifle shell striking her, and not by the 
water thrown up by the explosion. They 
all gave three cheers, though they knew 
that the Confederates were exasperated 
and their carbines were pointed at the 
captives' heads. 
In the mean time Cushing was quietly 
swimming down the river, keeping in the 
middle of the stream, when, hearing a 
noise near him, he looked around and 
found that two other persons were in com- 
pany with him. One of them whispered: 
"I am getting exhausted; for God's sake 
help me to the shore." 
" \Vho are you?" said Cushing. 
" I am \Y oodman. I can go no farther; 
save me if you can." 
At the same moment a gurgling sound 
was heard a little to the rear, and the 
third man sank to rise no more. 
Cushing himself was much e"'i:hausted. 
He had managed to rid himself of Ids 
heaviest clothing and his boots, and was 
just letting llÍmself drift with the cur- 
l'ent, but he could not resist this appeal 
from Woodman, who had risked his life 
to assist him in his perilous undertaking. 
He put an arm around him and tried to 
reach the bank, only sixty yards away, 
but all his efforts were futile. \Yoodman 
was too much exhausted. He could not 
help himself, and, cramps coming on. he 
wa.s dra,yn all up, got away from Cush- 
ing. and sank. 
Thus the only two survivors known to 
CushinO' from the steam-launch had sunk 
before his eyes, and he did not know how 
soon his own time would come, for lw 
'was now so much exhausted that he could 
f!carcely use his arms for swimming. At 
Uw same time he IleaI'd the shouts of 
tlw Confederates as they ('aptured the 
launch. and. supposing tI.at the enemy 
would send their boats down the river 
in search of fugitives, he ddermined to 
!'airl one of the Con fed. swim to the shore. He could barely 
sunk us with your cow. crawl out of the water when he readIed 
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the bank at a point ahout a mile below horns," 't'oilà tout. Ko doubt he would 
PlJmouth. have made the attempt if he had been 
Cushing draggpd himself into an adja- obliged to run the gantlet of all the 
cent swamp, and, while l
'ing eoncealed a pickets from .the mouth of the river to 
few feet from a path along the river, heard 1'1) mouth. 
two of the Albemarlc's officers and a This gallant affair I('d to the recnpt- 
picket-guard pass br, and learned from ure of PI,ymouth from the Confederatei'!, 
their ('onv('rsation that the iron-clad was for CommaIH!('r )Iaeomb had been ordered 
nt tIle bottom of the rivpr. lIe did not by me to attack the town (in case the 
('are now what hecame of him; that was Albcmarlc was destroyed) with the Fed- 
glory pnough for one day, and he would 
ral gunboats, which he did most suc- 
take no 11('('d for the morrow. ecssfully, and Plymouth remain('d in 
As soon as his strength would aIJow, possession of tlle Federal forces to the 
Cushing plunged into the ùense swamp, end of the war. Cushing wns promoted 
where he was not likely to be fo])owed, a little later, and received some $UO,OOO or 
and, after incr('dible dif1ì('ulties in for('Ïng $ïO,OOO in prize-money; and suffice it to 
his way through the mud, !'\lime, and !'\ay that I never tried Cushing by court- 
brambles, rea('hpd a point well below the martial On Secretary Sewanl"s charges of 
town, where he felt safe. Hpre he fell endangering the entente corùiale bl'tween 
iu with a negro who, for a ('onsideration England and the United States. 
t being a Union man), voluntepr('d to go Cushman, RODEnT, a founder of the 
to Plymouth to find out ðactly how mat- Pl)'mouth colony; born in Kent, England, 
t('1"S stood. The n('gro soon returned ahout 1580; joined the Society of the 
with the cheering news that the A.lbr- "Pilgrims" in Holland, and became very 
marle was actually sunk, and that the active. lIe and John Caner were aI>- 
Confederates were in great consternation. pointpd agents to make arrangements for 
Thus cheered, Cushing pursued his te(li- the emigration of the ('hurch to Ameri('a, 
ous journey through the swamps till, and he was one of the number who sail('d 
coming suddenly to a creek, he found one in the Rpccdu.-dl, and were ('omppllpd to 
of the enemy's pi('k('t-boats, of whidl he return on account of her unseaworthinpss. 
took possession. He pullpd away with all 1\11'. Cushman remained with those who 
his remaining !'\trength, not knowing at did not go in the l/ay(foll'cr. lIe went to 
what moment he might get a bullet Kpw PI)'mouth in the autullln of lG
l, 
tlHough his head from the guard to taking with him thirty-five other persons, 
whom the boat belonged, who was, no and there delivered the ('harter to the 
doubt, not far off in some shanty playing colonists. He prea('hed the first sermon 
cards with a fellow-picket. by an ordainpd minister in Kew England 
By eleven o'dock the following night on Dee. 12. On the following day he 
Cushing reaehpd the gunboat T'alley City, sailed for England. The vessel and cargo 
out in the sound, and was taken on board were captur('d by the French, and plun- 
more dead than alive, after one of the dered of everything, and Cushman was 
most remarkable and periloqs adventures detained two weeks on the Frpnch coast. 
on record. Certain it was that Cushing On his return to London he puhlishpd hi
 
had made himself famous by pprforming sermon in 1'\pw England On the Sin and 
an aehievement the dangers of which wpre Danger of Self-love. and also an eloqul'nt 
almost insurmountable, for the enemy had 'vindication of tl1P colonial enterprise. lIe 
taken ('very pre('aution against just such made a strong appeal for missionH to he 
an attempt as had been made. spnt to the An1Priean TIlI1ians. He ('on- 
The success of Cushing shows that a timlpd the agent of the Plymouth colony 
man who makes up his mind to a ('pr- in T ondon until his dpath, in Hi2;). 
tain thing and goes direct to the point, Custer, ELIZABETH nACON, autllOr; horn 
undeterred by obstacles, is almost !'\nre in l\Ii('higan. ahout lR44; mnrried to r.pn- 
to win, not only in blowing up ships, hut era1 Cnster in 18fi-t: and shared army lifp 
in every-day affairs of life where grpat with him till his death. She ha.. puhlis1wd 
stakes are at risk. Here was a ('hanf'e, Roof.'l and ,r\addlcs: Tcnting on the Plains; 
and Cushing "seized the bull hy UJ(' Following the Guidon, etc. 
.JSO 
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AIabama-:\Iobile. 
Alaska-Sltka. 
CaIlfol'nia-Em'eka, San DIego, San Fran- 
cisco. Wilmington. 
Colorado-Denver. 
ConnectIcut-Fairfield. Hartford. New Haven. 
Xew London, Stonlngton. 
DeIaware--Wilmlngton. 
DIstrIct of Columbia-Georgetown. 
Florida-Appalachicola. Cedar Keys. Fernan- 
dina, Jacksonville, Key West, Pensacola, 
St. Augustin!'. Tampa. 
he and his entire command were killed hv Georgia-Atlanta, Brunswick, St. Mal.Y's, 
hostile Sioux Indians on the Little Big 
avannah. 
H n Illinois-Chicago, Galena. 
orn liver. :!\Iontana. In 18;!) a statne Indiana-Evansville, IndianapolIs, :\I1cblgan 
of General Custer was erected at \Yest Cltv. 
Point. Iowa
BurHngton. Dubuque. 
Custis, GEORGE 'VASHINGTON PARKE, Kentucky-Louisville, Paducah. 
LouisIana-Brashear. New Orleans. 
adopted son of George 'Vashington; born Maine-Bangor, Bath, Belfast, Castine, East- 
in Mount Airy. l\Id., April 30, 1781; was port. F.:Hsworth, Houlton, Kennebunk, 
a grandson of l\Irs. \Vashington. His :Machlas, Portland, Saco, Waldoborougb, 
father was John Parke Custis, and his Wiscasset, York. 
Maryland-AnnapolIs, Baltimore, CrIsfieId. 
mother was Eleanor Calvert, of Maryland. :\Iassachusetts-Barnstable, Boston, Edgat.- 
At the siege of Yorktown his father was ton. F'all RIver, Gloucester, l\Ial.blehead. 
aide-de-camp to 'Yashington; was seizprl Nantucket, New Bedford, NewbUl"yport, 
. h f . d 1 Plymouth. Salem. 
WIt camp- ever; rptIre to Eltham. am :\Ii('h.l
an-Detrolt. Gl.and Haven, Grand 
t1lprp dif'd before 'Vashington (who hast- RapIds. Mal'quette, Port Hm.on. 
cnpd thiUler immediately after the sur- :\Iinnesota-Dulutb, St. Paul. 
1f.-2 II 4
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Custer, GEORGE AR
[STROXG, military 
officer; born in New Rumley, 0., Dec. 5, 
1839; graduated at West Point in 1861, 
and was an active and daring cavalry 
officer during the Civil 'Yar, distinguish- 
ing himself on Illany occasions. He never 
lost a gun nor a color. In June, 18G3, he 
was made brigadier-general of volunteers, 
and was brevetted major-general in 1864. 
lIe was particularly distinguished in the 
battles immediately preceding the surren- 
der of Lee at Appomattox Court-house. 
lIe was exceptionally fortunate in his 
military career during the Civil 'Yar. and 
was made lieutenant-colonel of the 7th 
Cavalry in ISGG. receiving the bre,-et of 
major-general. U. S. A, for services end- 
ing in Lee's surrender. He afterwards 
commanded expeditions against the Ind- 
ians in the '''est, and on June 23, 18i6, 
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render) could reach his bedside. 'Yash- 
ington afterwards adopted his two chil- 
dlen-Eleanor Parke and GeorO'e 'Vash- 
ington Parke Custis-as his o"
n. Their 
early home was at :Mollnt Vernon. George 
was educated partly at Princeton, and was 
eighteen years of age at the time of Wash- 
ington's death, who made him an exec- 
utor of his wiII and left him a handsome 
estate, on which he lived, until his death, 
Oct. 10, IS37, in literary, artistic, and 
agricultural pursuits. In his early days 
1\lr. Custis was an eloquent speaker; and 
in his later years he produced a series of 
historical pictures, valuable, not as works 
of art, but for the truthfulness of the cos- 
tume and equipment of the soldiers de- 
lineated in them. His Personal Recollec- 
tions of lVashington were arranged and 
fully annotated by Benson J. Lossing, and 
published in 1859, with a memoir by his 
daughter, :Mrs. Robert E. Lee. 
Custom-house, the place where com- 
mercial shipping is reported on its ar- 
rh'al from a foreign port, and receives its 
clearance papers on departure; also 
where foreign goods, liable to duty, are 
inspected on their arrival. The following 
is the location of the principal custom- 
houses in the enited States: 



CUTLER-CYNTHIANA 


MIsslsslppl-
atchez, Shleldsborough, Viek8- 
burg. 
)IiSSoUl.I-Kansas Cit
", St. Joseph, St. Louis. 
)Iontana-Great Falls. 
=" ebl'aska-Omaha. 

ew lIampshil'e-Portsmouth. 

ew Jel'sey -Bddgeton, 
ewark. Pel.th Am- 
bo
", Somprs I'oint. Trenton, Tu('kerton. 
="ew York-Albany. Buffalo, Cape \ïul'{'ut. 
I)unkirk. 
ew York, Ogdensblll"g. Oswego, 
I'atchogue, I'lattsbul.g, Port Jeffel"8on, 
Hochestel.. Sag lIal"bor, Suspension Bridge. 

orth Carolina-Beaufort, Edenton, 
ew- 
berne, Wilmington. 
Ohlo-Cindnnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
an- 
dusky, Toledo. 
Oregon-Astoria, Empil.e Cit
", Portland, 
Yaqulna. 
Pennsylvania-ErIe, Philadelpbla, I'ittsburg. 
Ithode Island-Bristol, Newport. Pl"Ovidence. 
South Car.ollna - Beaufort, Çhal'leston, 
Georgetown. 
Tennessee-Chattanooga, MempbIs. 
Texas-BrownsviIle, Corpus ChrIstl, Eagle 
Pass, EI I'aso, Galveston. 
Vermont-Bul.lington. 
"VIrginla-Alexandl'ia, Cherl.y Stone, I'ì:ew- 
port 
ews, Norfolk, Petersburg, Richmond, 
Tappahanno('k. 
Wasbington-Pol.t Townsend. 
West VII'ginia-Wheeling. 
WIsconsin-La Cl"Osse. 
Iilwaukee. 


Cutler, EpIIRAn[, !'urveyor: born in 
Edgarton, Mass., in 17üj; appointed agent 
of the Ohio Company in I78tì; remond to 
Ohio in I7H4; appointed judge of Common 
Pleas in Ii!)3. He was the author of 
History of the First Hrftlcment of Amcs- 
tOll:n, Ohio, etc. He died in Amestown, 
0., in I R53. 
Cutler, 
r.\ x ASSEII, clergyman; horn in 
Ki11ingly, Conn., May 3, 17 4
; grad- 
uated at Yale ['ollege in I i(j;); !'tudieù 
theology; was ordained in 177]; was a 
chaplain of a regimf'nt in the army in 
1776; became an eÅcellent botanist; and 
gave the first scientific des('I"iption of the 
plant!'! of New England. As agent for the 
Ohio Company in I7!:!7, he bought 1,:;00,- 


fll II I acre!' of land northwest of the Ohio, 
and ,..tart('d the first company of emigrants 
to that region, who founded the town of 
Marif'tta in April, I i87. lIe travclled 
thither in a "sulk) " (a two-wheeled, one- 
seated carriage), 730 miles in twenty-ninE 
da
's. H(' was a member of Congress in 
ISOO--t. He died in Hamilton, :\lass., July 
28, I8
3. 
Cutter, CHARLES A., librarian; born in 
Boston, ::\Iarch 14, 1837; graduated at 
Hiu\'ard in 1855; has been connected with 
the Harvard College and the Boston 
.\thenæum libraries; appointed librarian 
of the Forbes library, 
orthampton, .:\fas!'!., 
in IH!I-t. He is author of Rulcs for a Uic- 
tionar.!! Catalogue; The E.xpansive Class i- 
fica f ion, ete. 
Cutter, \YILLIA
[ PARKER, lihrarian; 
born in \\"ashington, D. C., Df'c. In, IStj7; 
gradllatC'd at ('ornell in I8H8; appointed 
librarian of the J}ppartwent of Agricult- 
ure in Washington, D. C., in lf
!I:t 
Cuttyhunk, 1\1ass., a settlement made by 
BARTIIoLmlEw GOSXOLD (q. v.) in l(j()
. 
Cuyler, 'fIIFODORE LEIJYAI:IJ, elergyman; 
horn in Aurora, N. Y., .Jan. 10, I82
; 
graduated at Princeton in I8-tl; ordained 
in IH-18; paE'tor ùf PresbJ"terian churche::! 
in Burlington and Trenton, N. J., and of 
the 
Iarket Street Reformed Dutch Church 
in Xew York City; called to the Lafayette 
A\"Cnue Preshyterian Chun.h in Brooklyn 
in ,June, I8GO; became pa!'tor en1Pritus in 
18!10. He has been a prolific contrihutor 
to the religious press during the past 
fifty 
'ears. 
Cyane (sllip). See CÕNSTITITTION. 
Cynthiana, Ky., dpstroy(.d by the Con- 
federatl s, undf'r (jen. .John 
forgan, .Tune 
In, 18(j
. Two days latpr 1[organ was de- 
fpated at Cynthiana by General Hur- 
bridge. 
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